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CHAPTER  III. 

YEARS  FROM  1770  TO  1775. 

The  Quakers  were  the  real  founders  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  first 
two  generations  of  its  history  was  largely  Quaker  history.  They  formed 
from  the  beginning  a  strong  majority  in  the  city  and  the  province, 
in  the  Asembly  and  in  the  Council.  The  principles  that  they  believed  in 
were  the  principles  on  which  the  government  of  the  province  was 
founded,  and  the  society  they  formed  was  distinctively  a  Quaker  society. 
The  fine  theories  of  human  brotherhood,  of  friendliness  with  the  Indian, 
of  the  promotion  of  peace  and  charity  rather  than  of  enmity  and  con- 
flict, worked  well  from  the  beginning  and  the  early  pages  of  Pennsyl- 
vania history  contrast  strikingly  with  the  early  history  of  other  colonies, 
which  presumed  from  the  beginning  of  the  essential  contrariness  of  the 
Red  Man  and  the  impossibility  of  any  relation  towards  him  except  the 
relation  of  superior  force.  Quaker  rule  thus  worked  smoothly  in  Phila- 
delphia and  the  province,  and  held  its  own  against  other  elements  well 
to  the  central  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  the  time  was  to 
come  when  that  rule  was  to  be  shaken.  Hands  that  may  not  have  been 
stronger  but  were  ruder,  attempted  to  seize  the  sceptre  from  the  gentle 
Quakers  grasp.  The  German,  the  Scotchman,  the  Irishman,  the  Men- 
nonite,  the  Dunker  began  to  dispute  authority  with  him.  The  war 
with  France,  the  troubles  on  the  frontier,  the  foreign  attempt  to  impose 
taxation,  the  gathering  storm  of  the  revolution  set  the  Quaker  in  an 
environment  and  in  the  midst  of  an  agitation  in  which  the  principles  to 
which  he  had  held  so  fast  in  a  calmer  time  were  tried  and  tested  to  the 
utmost.  In  the  face  of  the  new  perils  from  without  and  the  new  strug- 
gles within  it  came  to  be  a  matter  of  serious  searching  whether  the  ruling 
principles  that  had  guided  the  conduct  of  the  Friends  were  tenable  in 
every  set  of  circumstances.  The  philosophy  that  lay  under  them  came 
to  be  not  merely  questioned  but  ridiculed.  The  progress  of  development 
had  reached  such  a  point  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  that  men  were  able 
at  length  to  indulge  in  a  little  leisure.  They  had  time  to  think,  and  a 
thoughtful  class  had  been  gradually  forming  among  them.  The  Quakers 
had  therefore  to  withstand  a  good  deal  of  destructive  criticism,  and  that 
criticism  grew  more  embittered  when  it  came  to  be  understood  that  the 
Quaker  principles  of  non-resistance  and  patient  submission  were  likely 
to  feed  foreign  arrogance  and  endanger  the  growing  state.  In  view  of 
all  these  tendencies  the  peaceful  Quaker  began  to  be  roughly  thrust  aside 
t>y  more  contentious  hands.  The  influx  of  immigration  brought  a 
continual  stream  of  diverse  strains  into  the  commonwealth  and  these  in 
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course  of  time,  as  they  became  accustomed  to  their  environment,  and 
as  their  combative  propensities  were  sharpened  by  the  conflicts  on  the 
frontier,  became  belligerent  elements  in  the  domestic  struggle  and  began 
to  dispute  the  seats  of  authority  with  those  of  the  Quakers  who  ruled  in 
Assembly  and  Council  and  wielded  influence  in  the  world  of  public 
opinion. 

Close  of  Quaker  Supremacy — The  general  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  and 
practicability  of  certain  fundamental  Quaker  principles  became  pro- 
nounced in  the  course  of  the  struggle  attendant  on  the  French  invasion, 
when  Governor  Hamilton  could  not  obtain  from  his  Assembly  coopera- 
tion with  Massachusetts  in  measures  of  resistance,  or  the  power  to  fix  a 
quota  of  men  and  money,  or  authority  or  appropriation  except  for  renew- 
ing the  covenant  with  the  Indians  and  holding  them  in  the  British  in- 
terest. Franklin's  plan  for  a  union  of  the  colonies  and  a  central  gov- 
ernment, administered  by  a  president-general,  and  a  grand  council  of 
forty-eight  representatives  chosen  by  the  colonial  Assemblies,  giving  the 
President  power  to  make  peace  or  declare  war  with  the  Indians,  raise 
soldiers,  build  forts  and  levy  taxes,  was  taken  up  by  the  Assembly  and 
promptly  rejected,  when  Franklin  was  absent.  In  reply  to  the  request 
for  two  or  three  companies  from  Pennsylvania  during  the  French  War 
the  Assembly  voted  £15,000  sterling  to  the  king's  use,  and  rejected  all 
other  amendments. 

When  trouble  arose  with  the  Indians  the  Quaker  attitude  of  par- 
tiality to  the  Red  man  greatly  exasperated  the  other  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation, particularly  the  colonists  on  the  frontier,  who  were  in  continual 
conflict  with  the  aborigines.  "The  conduct  of  the  last  Assembly  and  of 
the  present  one,  in  which  there  were  twenty-two  Quakers,"  writes  Jen- 
kins, "had  failed  to  satisfy  not  only  the  royal  and  Proprietary  officers,  but 
also  the  Presbyterians,  ever  ready  to  take  up  arms,  and  particularly  the 
Scotch-Irish  on  the  frontier,  who  saw  large  sums  of  money  lavished  in 
presents  to  the  Indians,  while  they  themselves  lay  destitute  from  the  rav- 
ages of  an  Indian  war.  And  as  every  now  and  then  some  of  their  kins- 
men or  neighbors  fell  by  the  tomahawk  they  became  exasperated,  coup- 
ling their  vengeance  against  the  guilty  savages  with  jealousy  of  the 
Assembly's  partiality,  and  also  suspicion  against  those  Indians  who  were 
treated  as  friends.  A  cry  like  the  old  Covenanters  came  from  their 
descendants  in  Pennsylvania ;  loud  exhortations  were  heard  on  the  fron- 
tier to  carry  out  against  the  heathen  Red  men  the  decrees  of  Heaven 
against  the  Canaanites." 

One  of  the  first  of  the  acts  of  Governor  Morris  was  to  announce  to 
the  Assembly  that  the  king  had  determined  to  send  two  regiments  of 
troops  from  Ireland  to  America.     They  were  to  be  reinforced  in  the  col- 
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onies  and  about  2,000  men  were  expected  from  Pennsylvania,  together 
with  victuals,  transportation  and  other  supplies  necessary  for  the  prose- 
cution of  an  active  campaign  against  the  French.  Such  news  aroused 
no  enthusiasm  in  the  Quaker  majority,  which  still  dominated  the  As- 
sembly. The  dispute  over  the  issue  of  paper  money,  the  taxation  of 
the  proprietary  estates,  and  questions  of  right  and  privilege  continued,  so 
that  no  practical  favors  were  officially  bestowed  upon  the  expedition 
which  General  Braddock  described  as  a  stolid  British  braggart,  came  out 
to  lead.  Through  private  endeavors,  in  the  main  Franklin's,  horses  and 
wagons  were  found  in  the  interior,  while  some  recruits  were  beaten  up  in 
Philadelphia.  The  settlers  in  Lancaster  County,  for  whom  the  western 
road  was  laid  out,  brought  their  produce  to  the  city  in  Conestoga  wagons. 
The  Conestoga  country  had  become  famous  in  the  negotiations  with  the 
Indians.  It  was  occupied  at  an  early  date  by  sturdy  colonists,  who 
reared  a  fine  breed  of  draught  horses.  Without  waterways  to  Philadel- 
phia, four  or  five  of  these  animals  were  attached  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  long 
wagon  covered  by  canvas,  stretched  over  hickory  bows,  and  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years  a  steady  train  of  these  vehicles  brought  the  grain 
and  other  produce  of  the  western  and  southwestern  counties  into  Phila- 
delphia by  way  of  the  Lancaster  Road. 

Franklin  appealed  to  the  Conestoga  teamsters  for  the  transportation 
of  Braddock's  baggage  and  commissary  train,  and  he  met  with  a  gen- 
erous response.  The  expedition  had  a  bad  time,  however,  and  it  was 
not  very  long  before  an  express  arrived  by  way  of  Maryland,  announcing 
the  defeat  and  flight  of  the  English  forces  and  their  colonial  allies.  "The 
consternation  of  the  city  upon  this  occasion,"  a  visitor  then  present  in 
Philadelphia  relates,  "is  hardly  to  be  expressed,"  but  advices  continued 
to  be  vague  until  the  arrival  of  the  Lancaster  post,  when  the  people's 
worst  fears  were  confirmed.  Mobs  assembled  and  would  have  destroyed 
the  Catholic  church  but  for  the  pacific  influence  of  the  Quakers.  A  sum 
of  £50,000  was  voted  "for  the  king's  use,"  but  as  before,  the  bill  named 
conditions  which  were  objectionable  to  the  proprietors  and  the  quarrel 
was  still  in  progress  when  the  remnants  of  Braddock's  army  struggled 
into  town.  The  flight  of  the  troops  left  the  western  frontier  entirely 
defenseless,  and  the  indignation  of  the  Scotch-Irish  colonists,  who  lived 
on  the  frontier,  at  the  inactivity  of  the  Quakers  increased.  These  men 
from  Ireland  and  Scotland  had  blazed  their  way  into  the  wilderness  and 
provided  a  buffer  to  those  who  in  places  of  security  and  comfort  preached 
Christian  charity  and  forgiveness.  The  population  of  the  new  counties 
was  increasing,  and  yet  they  had  only  ten  votes  as  compared  with  twenty- 
four  for  the  old  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Chester  and  Bucks,  and  two  for 
Philadelphia  City.  Lancaster  County  had  but  four  representatives, 
York  two,  Cumberland  two,  Berks  one,  and  Northampton  one.     The  ap- 
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portionment  was  beginning  to  seem  very  unfair,  and  the  Quakers  were 
on  the  verge  of  being  deposed  in  the  Assembly,  as  they  had  already  been 
in  the  council  and  the  city  corporation.  Their  power  threatened  to  go  with 
very  little  prospect  of  returning,  and  the  government  of  Pennsylvania 
showed  signs  of  passing  to  other  hands.  William  Penn's  male  heirs  were 
all  Church  of  England  men,  and  on  the  subject  of  a  war  with  France 
and  Indian  outrages,  which  were  then  very  live  questions,  the  Quaker 
members  of  the  Assembly  were  put  in  a  position  so  awkward  that  they 
were  obliged  to  resign  so  that  the  House  could  be  put  under  more  ser- 
viceable control.  William  Moore,  of  Chester  County,  told  the  Governor 
in  November,  1755,  that  2,000  people  in  that  county  were  preparing  to 
march  upon  the  city  if  their  lives  and  property  were  not  defended  by 
the  province.  Conrad  Weiser,  the  German  leader,  stated  that  a  similar 
movement  was  contemplated  in  Berks  County,  and  the  temper  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  in  the  west  was  very  well  known.  The  city  corporation  in 
alarm  begged  the  Assembly  to  take  action  at  once.  "In  the  most  solemn 
manner,"  they  said,  "before  God  and  in  the  name  of  all  our  fellow  cit- 
izens, we  call  upon  you,  adjure  you — nay  we  supplicate  you,  as  you  re- 
gard the  lives  of  the  people  whom  you  represent,  to  give  that  legal  pro- 
tection to  your  bleeding  country,  which  ought  to  be  the  chief  object  of 
all  government  at  such  a  perilous  juncture  as  this."  Not  only  was  there 
danger  from  mobs,  but  the  city  was  considered  as  likely  to  become  the 
haven  for  the  poor  from  the  outlying  portions  of  the  colony.  The 
"back  settlers,"  driven  from  their  homes,  would  fly  to  the  "shelter  and 
charity"  of  Philadelphia.  The  outburst  of  public  feeling  caused  a  relax- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  Assembly.  Money  was  again  appropriated  "for 
the  king's  use,"  and  a  militia  law  was  passed  by  which  eight  companies 
were  formed  in  the  city  wards,  three  in  Oxford  Township,  two  in  the 
Northern  Liberties,  and  one  in  Passyunk. 

The  numerous  controversial  subjects  that  had  arisen  led  to  a  bitter 
pampletary  warfare.  Some  strong  declarations  made,  published  in  Lon- 
don by  Provost  Smith,  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  while  he  was 
abroad  in  1755,  entitled  "A  Brief  State  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania," 
fanned  the  controversy  into  flame;  and  bitterness,  instead  of  the  peace 
and  friendliness  preached  by  the  Quakers,  began  to  spread  throughout 
the  population.  The  Lenape,  so  long  the  white  man's  friends,  debauched 
by  liquor  and  tricked  by  traders  and  land  agents,  had  become  very  dan- 
gerous neighbors.  Early  in  1756  the  Governor  set  a  reward  upon  the 
heads  of  two  Delaware  chieftains.  A  little  later  bounties  were  offered 
for  the  scalps  of  all  Indian  men  or  women  which  should  be  brought  to 
the  government  posts,  and  war  was  declared  against  the  entire  tribe. 
This  barbarous  course  of  action  was  widely  disapproved,  and  it  but 
served  to  increase  the  unpopularity  of  Governor  Morris,  already  so  great 
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that  his  dismissal  was  devoutly  wished  for.  It  had  been  proposed  to  get 
rid  of  the  Quakers  in  the  Assembly  by  the  old  plan  of  requiring  an  oath 
to  which  they  could  not  subscribe,  but  a  compromise  was  effected  in 
London.  Leading  Friends  in  the  meeting  there  undertook  to  arrange 
for  the  resignation  of  several  members.  Two  delegates  were  sent  over 
to  America  to  urge  the  course,  and  in  the  summer  of  1756  six  Quakers, 
three  from  Philadelphia,  two  from  Chester,  and  one  from  Berks  County 
withdrew.  At  the  October  elections  several  declined  to  be  candidates. 
More  resigned  Avhen  the  Assembly  met  with  the  understanding  that  "the 
ministry  requested  it "  Thus  it  was  that  the  house  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Friends  under  the  quite  vain  belief  that  it  would  be  a  step 
towards  more  harmonious  government.  The  influence  of  the  Quakers  in 
Pennsylvania  was  exercised  henceforth  in  channels  which  were  mostly 
non-political,  though  many  of  their  members  continued  in  or  were  re- 
turned to  power,  and  there  were  times  when  the  Assembly  was  still 
largely  dominated  by  their  opinions. 

Predominance  of  Scotch-Irish — From  that  time  on  the  Scotch-Irish 
were  destined  to  play  a  leading  role  in  the  government  of  the  province. 
Their  strength  lay  particularly  in  the  region  that  was  organized  in 
Lancaster  County,  and  perhaps  most  particularly  of  all  in  the  Drumore 
Township.  Drumore  Township  was  one  of  the  original  township  di- 
visions of  Lancaster  County,  organized  in  1729;  and  when  then  de- 
lineated its  boundaries  embraced  practically  the  whole  of  the  territory 
recognized  as  the  domain  of  the  Scotch-Irish  in  southern  Lancaster,  and 
now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  and  four  other  townships — East 
Drumore,  Colerain,  Little  Britain,  and  Fulton.  Its  settlement  antedated 
the  organization  of  Lancaster  County,  and  while  a  part  of  northern 
Lancaster  was  earlier  settled  by  the  Scotch-Irish,  the  seat  of  the  Scotch- 
Irish  in  Lancaster  County  has  for  almost  two  centuries  been  in  the 
"Lower  end"  of  the  county. 

"It  was  not  without  good  governmental  reason,"  writes  one  historian, 
"that  the  Presbyterians  from  Ulster  were  granted  land  in  southern  Lan- 
caster. And,  knowing  their  antecedents,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
were  soon  found  to  be  fringing  almost  the  whole  territory.  These 
sturdy,  brave  and  independent  men  from  a  turbulent  homeland  were  well 
fitted  for  the  uncertainties  and  dangers  of  the  frontier;  and  it  may  be 
supposed  that  they  were  almost  happy  in  constituting  the  first  line 
against  the  encroaching  Maryland  Catholics."  Evans,  in  his  "History  of 
Lancaster  County,"  points  out  the  particular  use  made  of  the  Ulsterites 
by  the  provincial  government.  After  stating  that  "the  Scotch-Irish 
first  entered  this  region  in  171 5,  and  pushing  past  the  Mennonite  and 
Huguenot  settlements,  located  themselves  on  Chiguss  creek,"  he  writes: 
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"A  few  years  later  a  cordon  of  settlements  by  these  people,  who  were  all 
Presbyterians,  had  been  made  and  extended  along  Octorara  creek  from 
Sadsbury  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  thence  along  the  river  to  the 
Conestoga.  These  people  had  been  encouraged  by  the  authorities  to 
settle  near  the  disputed  boundary  line  between  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, because  it  was  believed  that  they  would  be  more  disposed  and 
better  able  to  defend  the  settlements  against  the  Catholic  Marylanders 
than  would  either  the  Huguenots,  the  Friends  or  the  Mennonites." 

"Undoubtedly  they  were,"  goes  on  the  previous  authority.  "It  was 
but  continuing  a  home  feud  to  set  Presbyterians  to  guard  a  frontier 
against  Catholics,  though  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  was  but  a 
recent  enemy  of  the  Irish  Catholic,  by  comparison  with  his  English  over- 
lord. That  feud  had  existed  for  centuries,  the  Irishman  all  the  while 
being  the  'under  dog.'  The  Irish  of  the  twelfth  century  were  but  'a  mass 
of  warring  clans,'  else  they  would  have  driven  the  English  into  the  sea. 
There  was  no  union  among  them.  Still  the  English  were  never  for  long 
able  to  get  much  farther  into  Ireland  than  the  districts  which  came  to  be 
known  as  the  'English  Pale' — the  districts  of  Drogheda,  Dublin,  Wex- 
ford, Waterford  and  Cork.  And  the  forays  of  the  Irishry  from  beyond 
the  Pale  more  than  once  'carried  havoc  to  the  walls  of  Dublin'  itself. 
The  English  could  make  no  headway  in  Ireland.  The  attempt  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth  to  foist  his  Church  of  England  upon  Ireland,  and  so 
stamp  out  Catholicism,  brought,  it  is  true,  the  spectacular  burning  of  the 
staff  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  market  place  and  the  imprisonment  of  recal- 
citrant priests ;  but  Thomas  Cromwell  had  eventually  to  recognize  that 
in  Ireland  the  new  episcopal  system  he  had  devised  was  a  failure.  Noth- 
ing could  shake  an  Irishman's  faith  in  himself  or  his  religion.  Cen- 
turies of  attempts  to  subdue  Ireland  were  fruitless ;  bloody  repression  of 
liberty  and  religion  availed  not.  The  Irishry  could  not  be  held  down. 
Subsequent  attempts  laid  waste  much  of  Ireland,  but  even  as  the 
seventeenth  century  dawned,  Lord  Mountjoy,  Queen  Elizabeth's  lieuten- 
ant in  Ireland  'found  himself  master  on  his  arrival  of  only  a  few  miles 
round  Dublin.'  He  had  been  sent  to  suppress  a  revolt  fomented  and  skill- 
fully led  by  Hugh  O'Neill  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  O'Neills,  Earls 
of  Tyrone,  had  for  generations  been  'thorns  in  the  flesh'  of  the  English, 
and  Hugh  O'Neill  was  as  capable  and  valiant  as  had  been  his  forefather, 
Shane  O'Neill ;  and  it  took  three  years  of  devastating  work  with  the 
sword  before  Mountjoy  was  able  to  carry  Hugh  O'Neill  in  triumph  to 
Dublin.     Famine  completed  the  ruin  of  Ulster. 

"It  was  upon  this  spent  theatre  of  war  that,  after  even  another  at- 
tempt to  bring  English  uniformity  of  religion  into  effect  therein  had 
failed,  Elizabeth's  successor,  King  James,  the  First,  'the  wisest  fool  in 
Christendom,'  suddenly  resolved  upon  the  Ulster  experiment.     He  car- 
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ried  through  the  Ulster  colonization  ruthlessly  but  successfully.  Ac- 
cording to  Green,  'two-thirds  of  the  north  of  Ireland  was  declared  to 
have  been  confiscated  to  the  crown  by  the  part  its  possessors  had  taken 
in  the  recent  revolt ;  and  the  lands  which  were  thus  gained  were  allotted 
to  new  settlers  of  Scotch  and  English  extraction.'  King  James  was  at 
least  original.  He  did  not  despoil  the  Irishry  in  order  to  bestow  their 
lands  upon  some  favorite  courtiers  who  would  but  set  up  feudal  state 
with  Irish  peasantry  as  retainers.  He  wished  to  sweep  the  track  clean, 
and  start  afresh  with  a  people  of  different  antecedents  and  religious  faith. 
He  therefore  divided  Ulster  into  small  portions,  which  he  was  disposed 
to  lease  to  settlers  under  a  legitimate  colonization  scheme.  He  ordained 
that  'no  one  shall  obtain  grants  of  land  which  he  is  unable  to  plant  with 
men.'  His  decree  attracted  Scotch  Protestants  and  they  crossed  the 
North  Channel  'in  great  numbers.'  Englishmen  also  came,  attracted 
possibly  by  the  plan  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  which  undertook  to 
colonize  Derry,  'and  gave  to  the  little  town  the  name  which  its  heroic 
defense  has  made  so  famous.'  The  principal  migration  was,  however, 
from  the  northeastward,  over  the  narrow  strait  that  divides  Scotland 
from  Ireland.  These  Scotch  Presbyterians  were  predominant  in  the  col- 
onization of  the  confiscated  part  of  Ulster,  almost  six  entire  counties. 
They  settled  principally  in  the  counties  of  Down,  Antrim  and  London- 
derry.   .    .    . 

"In  later  years  there  was  probably  some  degree  of  intermarriage,  but 
the  Protestant  Ulsterites  and  Catholic  Irishry  never  harmoniously 
merged.  Three  centuries  have  passed  since  the  first  Presbyterian  church 
was  established  in  Ireland ;  to-day  the  Ulster  Presbyterians  are  so 
ardently  Protestant,  and  the  Irish  Catholics  so  fervently  Catholic,  as  to 
indicate  that  as  peoples  they  are  still  distinct  and  separate.  What  are 
now  termed  Scotch-Irish  can,  it  would  seem,  only  be  so  hyphenated  'from 
the  circumstance  that  they  were  the  descendants  of  Scots  who  had  taken 
up  their  residence  in  the  north  of  Ireland.' " 

It  was  apparently  from  these  immigrants  in  Ireland  that  the  Scotch- 
Irish  or  Scotch  Presbyterians  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania  were  drawn. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  make  a  correction  or  two  to  the  account  of 
things  given  in  this  passage  just  quoted.  First  of  all  while  it  is  quite 
true  that  these  Scotch-Irish  settled  in  Ireland  after  emigrating  from 
Scotland,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  forebears  of  the  Scotch 
settled  in  Scotland  at  an  earlier  time  after  emigrating  from  Ireland. 
That  is  an  important  circumstance  that  is  usually  forgotten.  The 
Scotch  people  and  the  Irish  people,  however  they  now  differ  in  religion 
and  other  matters,  and  however  violent  the  antagonisms  of  their  recent 
history,  are  clearly  the  same  race  of  people.  There  may  be  an  English 
sprinkling  and  a  Scandinavian  sprinkling  in  Scotland  just  as  there  have 
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been  an  English  sprinkling  and  a  Scandinavian  sprinkling  and  a  Norman 
French  sprinkling  in  Ireland,  but  the  people  of  both  countries  are  fun- 
damentally Gaels,  speaking  the  same  Irish  tongue,  and  until  recent  times 
with  a  common  history,  a  common  art  and  a  common  culture.  The 
Scotchman  is  not  an  Anglo-Saxon  but  a  Celt  and  a  Gael.  Scotland  is 
historically  as  much  an  Irish  province  as  Leinster.  The  Latin  word  for 
Irishman  is  "Scotus" ;  the  Irish  word  for  Irishman  or  Scotsman  is 
"Gaedhal"  or  "Gael."  The  Latin  name  for  Ireland  is  "Scotia" — a  much 
more  frequent  term  in  medieval  records  than  "Hibernia,"  its  alternative. 
The  word  "Scotland"  means  "land  of  the  Irish."  The  medieval  Latin 
appellative  for  Scotland  was  "Scotia  Minor"  or  "Lesser  Ireland."  Ig- 
norance of  facts  such  as  these  has  led  to  a  mass  of  writing  based  on  quite 
erroneous  conclusions,  which,  in  view  of  recent  historical  reconstruction, 
are  no  longer  tenable  by  people  of  ordinary  knowledge. 

The  description  of  the  Irish  people  in  the  twelfth  century  as  a  "mass 
•of  warring  clans"  is  also  to  employ  antiquated  phraseology.  Medieval 
Ireland  was  a  land  of  remarkable  culture,  honeycombed  with  universities 
and  schools  that  were  without  parallel  in  other  lands.  Clonmacnois, 
Armagh,  Clonard,  Bangor,  Clonfert,  Glendalough,  Lismore,  Arran  were 
simply  the  leading  establishments  in  a  great  assemblage  of  schools, 
something  like  thirty-five  in  number,  which  founded  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  endured  to  the  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and 
were  then  dismantled  by  the  foreign  invader.  How  extraordinary  this 
longevity  was  in  an  age  of  tumult  in  Europe  can  be  tested  by  the  fact  that 
York,  the  most  noted  of  the  English  schools,  had  a  career  of  barely  fifty 
years.  To  these  Irish  schools  went  hundreds  of  students,  including 
foreign  princes  from  every  country  in  Europe,  while  only  one  foreign 
student,  Luidger,  is  known  in  the  same  medieval  period  to  have  studied 
at  any  English  school.  From  these  Irish  schools,  moreover,  went  forth 
the  multitudes  of  Irish  peregrini  who  converted  and  civilized  the  Picts 
and  the  English  and  a  great  deal  of  western  Europe.  In  view  of  all  these 
facts,  made  plain  in  recent  research,  Ireland  was  manifestly  something 
other  than  the  abode  of  "warring  clans"  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Moreover,  it  was  not  the  English  who  entered  Ireland  in  the  twelfth 
century  but  the  Norman  French,  who  had  taken  England  from  the  Eng- 
lish a  century  before  and  made  the  English  their  slaves.  These  French 
and  Cambro-French  invaders  merely  sought  to  repeat  in  Ireland  what 
they  had  done  in  England.  They  found  the  Gael  in  Ireland  a  harder  nut 
to  crack  than  they  had  found  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  England.  Eventually 
they  settled  down  in  Ireland  and  became  Irish-speaking  Gaels  them- 
selves. In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  they  held  tenaciously  to  their 
French  speech,  and  for  three  centuries  after  the  French  conquest  Eng- 
lish in  England  was  spoken  only  by  the  submerged  Anglo-Saxon  natives. 
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The  first  real  English  attempt  to  conquer  Ireland  was  begun  in  1534  under 
Henry  VIII.  Before  the  "Norman"  Conquest  an  unbroken  friendliness  ex- 
isted between  Irishman  and  Englishman,  a  condition  of  things  only  nat- 
ural, for  the  Irish  Gael  had  rescued  the  Anglo-Saxon  from  barbarism  and 
built  for  him  his  first  towns  and  schools — Lindisfarne,  Glastonbury, 
Malmesbury  and  the  others.  To  talk  about  an  incompatibility  of  race 
between  the  Irishman  and  the  Englishman,  or  between  the  Irish  Gael  and 
the  Scotch  Gael,  is  manifestly  to  regard  as  permanent  what  is  merely 
transient,  to  read  into  the  elements  of  race  the  passing  moods  of  religion 
and  sentiment,  and  to  look  on  an  ephemeral  condition  of  things  that  may 
exist  to-day  and  not  to-morrow  as  an  enduring  thing  that  has  remained 
unchanged  from  the  beginning.  That  is  a  common  failing  of  historians 
who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  tap- 
estry, but  who  are  willing  to  look  on  the  picture  it  presents  as  a  living 
thing. 

"It  soon  became  evident"  continues  our  historian,  "that  Presbyterians 
were  as  much  'beyond  the  Pale'  as  Catholics.  The  English  Established 
Church  was  to  be  the  only  one  tolerated  in  Ireland ;  and  Presbyterians 
found  themselves  'shut  out  by  law  from  all  civil,  military  and  municipal 
offices.'  Furthermore,  Scotch  settlers  in  Ulster,  after  a  while,  after  they 
had  held  land  for  thirty-one  years,  found  themselves  evicted  by  the 
landed  gentry,  who  thereafter  exacted  such  high  rentals  that  life  in  Ulster 
became  well-nigh  impossible  for  the  tenant.  'Then  it  was,'  says  Houston, 
'that  the  Presbyterians  turned  their  faces  towards  the  colonies,  unable 
longer  to  bear  the  persecutions  of  the  Established  Church  of  England, 
by  which  all  dissenters,  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  alike,  were  under 
the  ban  of  the  prelates.  Their  ministers  were  forbidden  to  solemnize 
marriages,  and  the  children  of  such  marriages  were  treated  as  ille- 
gitimate and  the  parents  subject  to  punishment  for  fornication.  Vexed 
with  suits  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  forbidden  to  educate  their  children 
in  their  own  faith,  deprived  of  their  civil  rights,  the  sacramental  test 
required,  and  their  only  crime  being  non-conformity,  they  determined  to 
seek  a  home  where  the  long  arm  of  prelacy  was  too  short  to  reach  them. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Down,  Antrim,  Armagh 
and  Derry  were  emptied  of  Protestant  inhabitants." 

Contrary  to  the  inferences  of  historians  it  is  certain  that  the  Catholic 
Irish  as  well  as  the  Presbyterian  Irish  emigrated  in  large  numbers. 
A  mere  scrutiny  of  the  names  makes  this  perfectly  clear.  Nevertheless 
the  Presbyterian  emigration  was  pronounced.  King  George  is  said  to* 
have  characterized  the  American  Revolution  as  "a  Presbyterian  War." 
Horace  Walpole,  addressing  the  English  Parliament  once  during  the 
Revolution  said :  "There  is  no  use  crying  about  it.  Cousin  America  has 
run  off  with  a  Presbyterian  parson  and  that  is  the  end  of  it."     It  was 
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mainly  the  weight  of  the  twenty-five  thousand  Ulster  Presbyterians  of 
the  1771-23  exodus  that  "changed  the  Delegates  in  the  Continental 
Congress  and  caused  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  cast  in  favor  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence."  In  this  procedure  the  Scotch-Irish  were 
wholeheartedly  backed  by  the  Irish  Irish,  who  despite  the  differences 
that  for  political  reasons  had  been  fomented  among  them,  spoke  the  same 
tongue  and  who  had  even  greater  reason  than  the  Scotchmen  for  an- 
tagonism towards  Great  Britain 

The  first  appreciable  immigration  from  Ireland  to  America  began 
to  reach  appreciable  volume  about  1718,  though  there  had  been  a  trick- 
ling from  that  country  from  the  beginning.  The  Toleration  Act  stopped 
emigration  for  a  while,  but  it  began  anew  in  about  1728,  "and  ships 
could  not  be  procured  to  carry  the  emigrants  as  fast  as  they  desired  to 
emigrate."  It  is  estimated  that  between  1729  and  1750  over  twelve 
thousand  persons  came  from  Ireland  to  America.  Over  six  thousand 
Irish  people  had  settled  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  year  1729.  "In  Sep- 
tember, 1736,  alone,  one  thousand  families  sailed  from  Belfast  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  renewing  their  leases."  The  basic  cause  of  the  second 
exodus,  which  began  in  1771,  was  like  the  first.  Leases  had  expired  and 
could  not  be  renewed  except  at  extortionate  rentals,  on  the  estate  of 
the  Marquis  of  Donegal  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  And  when  one  appre- 
ciates what  difficulties  were  experienced  by  those  who  crossed  the  seas, 
in  those  days  of  midget  ships  and  appaling  conditions  of  life  on  ship- 
board, disease  sometimes  taking  a  death-toll  of  one  half  of  the  passen- 
gers during  the  voyage,  one  can  understand  why  the  Irish  Presbyterians 
were  part  of  the  backbone  of  the  Revolution.  Their  grievance,  like 
the  grievance  of  the  Catholic-Irish,  who  constituted  a  much  greater 
part  of  the  revolutionary  forces  than  the  average  historian  has  allowed, 
was  directly  against  England ;  whereas  the  other  settlers  were  differently 
situated.  Mennonites,  Germans,  Swiss,  Huguenots,  accepted  the  rigors 
of  homes  in  the  wilderness  as  a  relief  from  the  hard  conditions  at  home, 
and  England  to  them  was  largely  an  unknown  land.  The  Irish  however 
could  not  think  of  their  hard  lot  in  the  new  land  without  feelings  of 
bitterness  towards  the  unjust  and  rapacious  government  that  had  made 
it  necessary  for  them  to  emigrate.  They  were  American  patriots  almost 
before  landing  in  America.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  first 
dominant  Scotch-Irish  settlements  in  Lancaster  County  were  in  its 
"Upper  End"  or  northern  part,  not  in  the  "Lower  End"  as  the  five 
Irish  townships  of  southern  Lancaster  are  sometimes  called.  The  set- 
tlement of  the  people  from  Ireland  in  Lancaster  County  established  an 
element  which  soon  became  potent  in  the  local  government.  Thus  W.  U. 
Hensel  says  of  them  : 

Into  the  historic  bailiwick  of  my  county  there  entered  almost  contemporaneously 
three  ruling  strains  that  have  made  the  composite  citizenship  of  Pennsylvania  for  nearly 
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two  centuries.  On  that  theatre  of  action  there  have  been  displayed  the  play  and  coun- 
terplay,  the  relation  and  interrelation,  the  action  and  counteraction,  of  the  several  relig- 
ious and  political  forces  that  were  set  in  motion  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the 
English  Quaker,  the  Scotch-Irish,  and  the  Pennsylvania  German.  Whether  Robert  Gait 
was  the  first  white  settler  who  crossed  the  ridge  that  separates  Chester  from  the 
Pequea  Valley,  or  if  he  was  shortly  preceded  by  the  Pilgrim  Palatines,  to  whom  in  1711 
Penn  "required  the  friendship"  of  the  Conestoga  Indians,  it  is  difficult  to  determine, 
and  it  may  be  profitless  to  inquire;  but  it  is  notable  that  the  early  assessment  lists  of 
Conestoga  Township,  then  in  Chester  County,  which  bore  such  characteristic  names  as 
James  Patterson,  Collum  McQuair,  Thomas  Clark,  and  John  McDaniel,  discriminated 
as  Dutch  inhabitants  the  Herrs  and  Kaufmans,  Brubakers  and  Swarrs,  the  Brenemans 
and  Zimmermans,  the  Brackbills  and  Shenks. 

It  is  equally  certain  that,  with  characteristic  persistence,  the  Scotch-Irish  pushed 
past  his  German  neighbor;  so  that  when  as  early  as  1720  the  territory  of  West  Con- 
estoga, beyond  the  Pequea,  was  cut  off  and  called  "Donegal,"  it  was  already  peopled 
almost  entirely  by  the  more  aggressive  race.  They  held  the  frontier  and  stood  on  the 
firing  line;  at  once  they  bore  the  odium  and  won  the  glory  of  battling  with  the  savage. 
They  worked  out  that  great  moral  and  political  problem  which  has  always  to  be  solved 
when  a  weaker  race  throws  itself  across  the  path  of  advancing  civilization.  They  made 
stern  wrestle  with  all  the  difficulties  that  confront  those  who  would  at  once  break  a  new 
soil  and  settle  new  institutions.  Carrying  his  religion  with  his  rifle,  the  Scotch-Irishman 
in  Lancaster  County  stamped  an  iron  heel  where  he  settled  and  wheresoever  he  trod. 
Regardless  of  disproportionate  numbers  he  dominated  the  situation  over  his  German 
neighbor  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  Scotch-Irish  migration  reached  out  in  two  directions  like  a  two 
pronged  fork,  one  prong  reaching  the  northwestern  part  of  Lancaster 
County  and  the  other  prong  the  southwestern  part.  In  the  northwestern 
settlement  they  disturbed  the  Germans  and  in  the  southwestern  settle- 
ments they  dominated  the  Quakers.  Hensel  speaks  of  the  coming  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  into  Lancaster  County  as  follows :  "Almost  immediately 
they  advanced  across  the  country,  leaping  from  Pequea  to  Leacock, 
from  Leacock  to  Donegal,  in  the  upper  end  of  the  county ;  and  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  Mine  Ridge  they  occupied  what  was  once  'the  great 
township  of  Drumore,'  stretching  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Octorara  to 
the  west  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  from  the  Martic  hills  to  the  dis- 
puted Maryland  line.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  End,  where  their 
furrow  broke  the  limestone  lands,  the  pioneers  whose  history  we  com- 
memorate were  surrounded  by  the  patient,  plodding  and  tenacious  Ger- 
man peasants ;  while  in  the  Lower  End,  where  the  slate  lands  were  more 
easily  cleared  of  the  lighter  timber,  they  were  confronted  by  an  alien 
element  in  the  meek  followers  of  Penn,  and  the  unwarlike  worshippers 
with  Fox." 

Of  the  two  the  Quakers  would  appear  to  have  been  the  more  per- 
turbed and  resentful.  The  Irish  Presbyterians  were  so  different  in  their 
natures  and  beliefs  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  passive  Men- 
nonites   and   equally  submissive   Quakers   were   soon   overrun   by   the 
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aggressive  people  from  Ireland,  who  were  also  quite  prepared  to  violate 
the  Penn  edicts,  if  needs  be,  "by  protecting  their  homes  and  their  fami- 
lies from  the  midnight  attacks  of  their  savage  foes,  when  no  other  redress 
could  be  obtained."  The  militant  department  of  these  Irish  Gaels  had 
its  reaction  among  the  ranks  of  their  political  foes.  Thus  Nathaniel 
Grubb,  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  remarked 
on  one  occasion  in  the  Council  chamber,  in  reply  to  appeals  sent  by  the 
settlers  on  the  frontier  for  governmental  protection  against  the  Indians: 
"They  are  a  pack  of  insignificant  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  who,  if 
they  were  killed,  could  well  enough  be  spared."  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
moreover  that  the  provincial  authorities  were  much  alarmed  when  the 
Presbyterian  and  Irish  immigration  reached  numbers  that  threatened 
the  supremacy  of  the  older  elements.  James  Logan,  president  of  the 
Proprietary  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  and  identified  with  the  Friends, 
once  stated:  "If  the  Scotch-Irish  continue  to  come  they  will  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  Province."  To  check  the  influx  there  came  a 
time  when  the  provincial  government  refused  to  sell  any  more  lands  in 
Lancaster  and  York  counties  to  the  Scotch-Irish,  though  they  were 
made  "advantageous  overtures"  to  migrate  to  the  Cumberland  Valley. 
That  the  Irishmen  soon  took  a  predominant  part  in  the  provincial,  and 
later  in  the  State  government,  is  made  clear  by  a  study  of  the  Civil 
Lists.     Hensel  writes: 

How  tame  is  the  recital  of  the  felicitous  electioneering  of  the  beautiful  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  by  comparison  with  the  animated  political  campaign  in  which  Andrew  Gal- 
braith  ran  for  the  Assembly  against  George  Stewart,  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished 
Quaker  in  Lancaster  County.  At  a  time  when  the  only  poll  was  in  Lancaster  city  and 
none  save  freeholders  voted,  Galbraith's  wife,  mounting  her  favorite  mare,  roused  the 
Scotch-Irish  settlements,  led  the  horseback  procession  of  her  husband's  clansmen  to 
the  election,  rallied  other  voters  with  such  enthusiasm  and  addressed  them  with  such 
eloquence  as  to  not  only  then  elect  her  husband,  but  to  start  him  on  a  political  career 
of  unopposed  success.  Little  wonder  that  when  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bonaparte 
sought  an  American  wife  he  found  her  in  a  granddaughter  of  the  same  Ann  Galbraith. 
....  In  the  stress  and  storm  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  neither  in  Massachusetts 
nor  in  Virginia  was  there  a  more  fervid  patriotic  spirit  than  burned  and  blazed  among 
the  Scotch-Irish  of  Lancaster  county;  nowhere  were  views  of  hostility  to  the  Crown 
and  Parliament  more  devoutly  sealed  than  in  the  group  which  encircled  "the  Witness 
Oak"  at  Donegal.  They  were  of  a  race  no  more  determined  to  have  "a  church  without 
a  bishop"  than  to  live  under  "a  State  without  a  king." 

It  was  a  Scotch-Irish  divine,  the  venerable  Dr.  Witherspoon,  who 
put  the  last  straw  on  the  scales  on  the  memorable  Fourth  of  July,  1776, 
when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  submitted  to  the  Continental 
Congress  at  Philadelphia.  The  scale  went  down  decisively  when  this 
sage  gave  utterance  to  the  deepest  emotions  of  his  soul :  "To  hesitate 
at  this  moment  is  to  consent  to  our  own  slavery.  The  noble  instru- 
ment on  your  table,  which  insures  immortality  to  its  author,  should  be 


GEORGE  ROSS— 

Born  in  New  Castle,  Delaware,  in  1730;  completed  preparatory  studies;  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1751,  and  began  practice  in  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
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subscribed  this  very  morning  by  every  pen  in  this  house.  He  who  will 
not  respond  to  its  accents  and  strain  every  nerve  to  carry  into  effect  its 
provisions  is  unworthy  the  name  of  freeman.  Whatever  I  may  have  of 
property  or  reputation  is  staked  on  the  issue  of  this  contest ;  and  al- 
though these  grey  hairs  must  descend  into  the  sepulchre,  I  would  in- 
finitely rather  they  descend  hither  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  than 
desert  at  this  crisis  the  sacred  cause  of  my  country." 

Affairs  in  Philadelphia — Meanwhile  the  city  corporation  of  Phila- 
delphia continued  to  perform  the  part,  rather  small  though  it  was  which 
its  charter  had  assigned  to  it.  The  mayor  elected  in  1767  and  1768  was 
Isaac  Jones,  a  merchant  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Robert  Strettell, 
a  previous  mayor.  The  choice  in  the  next  two  years  was  Samuel  Shoe- 
maker, son  of  Benjamin  Shoemaker,  an  earlier  incumbent  of  the  office. 
He  was  a  Quaker  of  mercantile  interests  and  became  during  the  war  a 
pronounced  friend  of  the  crown.  In  1771  and  1772  John  Gibson,  another 
merchant,  was  chosen ;  in  1773  William  Fisher,  a  Quaker  who  had 
amassed  wealth  in  business ;  in  1774  Samuel  Rhoades  and  in  1775  Samuel 
Powel,  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  in  one  of  its  first  classes. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Charles  Willing,  being  therefore  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Thomas  Willing.  From  him  comes  the  name  "Powelton"  in 
West  Philadelphia,  which  was  the  site  of  his  large  estate.  Thus  to  the 
end  of  its  career  the  city  government  which  Penn  created  was  a  kind  of 
office-holding  guild,  as  rich  in  dignity  as  it  was  limited  in  its  uses  and 
powers.  The  "middling  people"  who  then  came  forward,  so  long  denied 
their  fair  part  in  the  political  scheme,  were  as  glad  to  sweep  away  the 
mayor  and  his  board  of  nobles  as  the  aristocratic  council  and  misrepre- 
sentative  assembly,  and  there  was  revolution  on  every  hand. 

Nevertheless  distinct  improvement  was  made  in  the  material  con- 
dition of  the  city.  James  Hamilton  in  the  summer  of  1775  said  in  the 
presence  of  James  Allen  that  he  could  remember  the  time  when  he  "knew 
every  person,  white  and  black,  men,  women  and  children  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  by  name."  Those  days  were  passing  rapidly.  Robery 
Rogers  who  published  his  "Travels"  in  London  in  1765,  said  that  Phila- 
delphia then  contained  four  thousand  houses,  and  had  a  population  of 
about  20,000.  This  estimate  covered  the  northern  and  southern  suburbs. 
In  1769  a  careful  enumeration  was  made,  and  it  was  found  that  the  ten 
wards  contained  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighteen  houses, 
while  the  Northern  Liberties  up  to  Second  Street  Bridge  over  Stacy's 
Run,  and  Southwark  down  to  a  road  called  Love  Lane  contained  five 
hundred  and  fifty  three  and  six  hundred  and  three  houses  respectively. 
In  all  this  was  a  total  of  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  four 
houses,  indicating  a  population  of  over  twenty  thousand  souls.     When 
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the  delegates  from  the  various  American  colonies  went  to  the  first  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  1774  they  found  Philadelphia  a  city  containing 
nearly  twenty  five  thousand  people.  While  this  number  may  not  seen 
particularly  large  it  was  large  enough  at  that  time  to  constitute  Phila- 
delphia the  most  important  city  in  the  country,  as  it  had  been  for  a  long 
previous  period.  Moreover  it  was  centrally  situated  within  reach  of 
the  north  and  south  alike,  then  an  even  greater  consideration  than  at  a 
later  day,  since  the  distances  during  the  colonial  period  had  to  be  covered 
either  by  slow  sailing  boats  or  upon  horseback  over  rude  roads  and  un- 
bridged  streams,  at  some  seasons  afloat  with  ice,  and  at  others  in  danger- 
ous flood.  The  city  moreover  was  by  the  date  of  the  eve  of  the  Revolu- 
tion widely  famed  abroad,  and  its  reputation  was  soon  to  be  increased, 
especially  in  France  as  the  seat  of  a  government  believed  by  liberal 
enthusiasts  to  be  both  philanthropic  and  wise.  It  is  not  likely  that  John 
Adams  or  any  New  Englander  felt  that  Pennsylvania  had  lessons  to  give 
the  eastern  colonies  in  such  matters,  but  Voltaire  and  the  philosophers 
who  trod  in  his  ways  were  untiring  panegyrists  of  the  Quaker  political 
system. 

Philadelphia  had  then  more  fine  buildings  and  institutions  and  more 
of  what  passes  under  the  name  of  social  refinement  and  ceremony  than 
any  of  its  American  rivals.  The  eyes  of  the  delegates  from  the  other 
colonies  were  being  constantly  opened  by  what  they  saw  in  the  city 
on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  presence  of  these  delegates  for 
many  years  added  to  the  interest  and  distinction  which  Philadelphia 
enjoyed.  The  city  boasted  many  fine  homes.  Franklin,  before  going 
abroad  on  his  prolonged  English  mission  in  1764,  had  built  himself  a 
house  in  a  block  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  north  of  Chestnut 
Street.  The  Masters  house  stood  on  the  south  side  of  Market  Street, 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets.  Governor  John  Penn's  brother,  Richard 
Penn,  who  had  recently  served  as  governor,  occupied  it.  It  was  des- 
cribed as  a  "magnificent  house."  It  later  had  a  series  of  famous  tenants, 
serving  Washington  as  his  home  while  he  lived  in  Philadelphia  as  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  There  was  a  house  next  door  that  was  built 
some  years  before  the  Revolution  by  Joseph  Galloway,  the  leader  of  the 
Assembly  who  in  the  crucial  days  turned  Tory.  Thomas  Willing  and 
his  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Byrd  of  Westover  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Powel,  had 
three  handsome  houses  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  the  tract 
running  from  Willing's  alley  down  to  Spruce  Street.  Then  there  were 
the  houses  of  John  Cadwalader,  on  Second  Street,  described  by  John 
Adams  in  1774  as  "a  grand  and  elegant  house" ;  of  Archibald  McCall, 
the  leading  East  India  merchant  of  the  day  on  lower  Second,  at  the 
corner  of  Union  Street ;  of  John  Lawrence  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Chestnut  streets,  later  the  home  of  Mr.  Duponceau ;  of  Ed- 
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ward  Shippen  on  Fourth  Street;  of  Anthony  Duche  at  Third  and  Pine 
streets ;  and  of  William  Logan,  a  son  of  James  Logan,  on  Second  Street. 
The  Joshua  Carpenter  house,  later  to  have  a  series  of  distinguished  occu- 
pants, including  the  French  Minister  Luzerne,  was  placed  in  the  square 
bounded  by  Sixth  and  Seventh  and  Market  and  Chestnut  streets.  Ben- 
jamin's city  home,  the  Willing  house  which  had  been  built  for  Mrs. 
Byrd,  had  "grand  entry  and  staircase,"  and  contained  "elegant  and  most 
magnificent  chambers."  Benjamin  Rush  lived  on  Water  Street.  "From 
the  windows  of  his  back  room  and  chamber"  he  had  "a  fine  prospect 
of  the  Delaware  river  and  of  New  Jersey  beyond  it."  The  homes  of 
George  Clymer,  Thomas  Mifflin,  and  other  Philadelphians  were  also 
admired  by  John  Adams  and  the  visiting  delegates  to  Congress.  The 
town  was  well  supplied  with  residences  of  brick,  with  broad  gardens 
around  them,  in  which  the  opulent  shipping  merchants  and  agents  of 
the  crown  and  of  the  proprietors,  made  their  homes,  giving  the  place 
an  air  of  prosperity  if  not  of  splendor.  The  surrounding  country  was 
dotted  with  comfortable  seats.  "Cliveden,"  the  house  which  Judge 
Chew  had  built  for  himself  in  1761  in  Germantown,  and  "Mount  Airy" 
of  the  Aliens  beyond  were  but  two  of  several  in  that  direction.  "Fair- 
hill"  of  the  Norrises,  by  his  marriage  later  the  home  of  John  Dickin- 
son, and  "Stenton"  of  the  Logans  stood  nearer  the  city.  "Bush  Hill" 
of  the  Hamiltons  and  "Springettsbury"  of  the  Penns  lay  northwest  of 
the  centre,  while  beyond  Thomas  Willing's  partner,  Robert  Morris,  had 
a  farm  which  he  called  "The  Hills,"  now  "Lemon  Hill."  North  of  this 
on  the  Schuylkill,  Captain  John  Macpherson,  who  had  been  a  very  suc- 
cessful privateer  in  the  French  wars,  in  which  he  was  wounded  so  often 
that  he  is  said  to  have  remained  but  a  thing  of  human  shreds,  had 
built  "Mount  Pleasant,"  a  colonial  monument  still  standing  within  the 
boundaries  of  Fairmount  Park.  Still  further  north  on  a  headland  beauti- 
fully surveying  the  river  stood  "Laurel  Hill,"  also  included  in  the  limits 
of  the  park,  and  strangely  disguised  as  the  "Randolph  House,"  a  country 
home  of  Francis  Rawle  until  he  died  in  1761,  and  then  of  his  widow, 
who  from  1767  had  been  Mrs.  Samuel  Shoemaker.  Beyond  the  river  were 
the  "Woodlands"  of  the  Hamiltons;  the  "Whiteby  Hall"  of  James 
Coultas ;  "Harriton"  of  the  Harrisons;  "Belmost"  of  the  Peters,  and  ad- 
joining it,  about  where  the  Horticultural  Hall  now  stands,  the  new 
mansion  of  Governor  John  Penn,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Chief 
Justice  Allen  of  "Mount  Airy,"  called  "Lansdowne."  This  was  probably 
the  most  pretentious  mansion  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia.  It 
was  completed  in  the  first  years  of  the  Revolution. 

The  banks  of  the  Delaware  above  the  city  were  utilized  also.  There 
Lynford  Lardner  had  built  a  home  which  he  called  "Tacony."  The 
Wains  had  a  seat  east  of  Frankford.    In  the  south,  in  Moyamensing  and 
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Passyunk,  there  were  Wharton's  "Walnut  Grove"  and  a  half  dozen 
notable  estates  with  fine  buildings  upon  them,  and  on  all  sides,  for  many- 
miles,  there  were  places  of  interest  and  importance  testifying  to  the 
wealth  of  the  community.  "The  nobles  of  Philadelphia,"  John  Adams 
called  them  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  in  1774.  At  any  rate  they  opened  their 
homes  and  loaded  their  tables  in  a  welcome  to  the  visiting  representa- 
tives of  the  other  provinces.  When  he  departed  in  October  it  was  from 
"the  happy,  the  peaceful,  the  elegant,  the  hospitable  and  polite  city  of 
Philadelphia."  Not  only  were  these  homes  handsome  to  the  outward 
view,  but  many  were  finely  furnished.  Since  little  was  made  in  America 
and  the  owners  were  often  identified  with  the  import  trade,  the  draw- 
ing rooms  were  not  filled  with  the  tasteless  things  that  later  crowded 
them.  "Rich,"  "splendid,"  "elegant,"  were  some  of  the  ordinary  terms 
used  to  describe  the  interiors  of  the  homes  of  the  leading  families  of 
Philadelphia.  The  dinners  which  were  served  in  the  afternoons  to  the 
delegates  made  the  fare  of  New  England  seem  very  plain.  Again  and 
again  did  John  Adams  in  his  "Diary"  speak  of  the  "splendid  feasts" 
and  "mighty  feasts"  at  which  he  was  present  while  in  the  city ;  the  "turtle 
and  every  other  thing" ;  the  "curds,  creams  and  jellies" ;  the  "sweetmeats 
of  twenty  sorts,"  the  tarts,  fools,  trifles,  flummery,  floating  islands,  and 
whipped  sillabubs ;  the  Parmesan  cheese,  the  almonds,  melons,  pears,, 
peaches  and  raisins ;  the  claret,  Madeira,  Bergundy,  punch,  porter  and 
beer.  The  dress  of  the  people,  except  among  the  Friends,  was  largely 
imported  and  conformed  to  European  fashion.  A  few  umbrellas  had 
begun  to  appear  in  the  streets.  Earlier  a  thick  coat,  or  perhaps  an  oiled 
linen  cape,  had  been  thrown  over  the  shoulders  in  time  of  rain.  It  is 
said  that  Dr.  John  Morgan  in  1771  was  the  first  to  make  use  of  an 
umbrella  in  Philadelphia,  as  he  went  about  on  his  visits  to  the  sick,  and 
it  was  a  sight  which  generally  attracted  attention.  The  first  of  these 
devices  was  large  and  clumsy.  They  were  made  of  coarse,  oiled  linen, 
stretched  over  and  supported  by  rattan  sticks. 

Agitation  Against  Slavery — Meanwhile  the  agitation  against  slavery 
gained  something  in  earnestness.  Slaves  were  often  sold  at  auction  at 
the  Coffee  House  and  elsewhere  in  the  city,  and  many  auctions  con- 
tinued to  be  held  in  and  out  of  Philadelphia.  The  newspapers  contained 
such  advertisements  as  these :  "To  be  sold  by  the  subscriber  in  the 
borough  of  Lancaster  a  likely  negro  wench  fit  for  town  or  country  busi- 
ness, about  27  years  of  age.  She  has  a  likely  child  which  will  not  be 
sold  with  her;  her  breeding  fast  being  the  only  reason  of  her  being 
sold.  Enquire  of  Matthias  Slaugh."  "To  be  sold  a  likely,  healthy  negro 
boy  about  14  years  of  age.  Has  had  the  small-pox  and  measles.  Country 
born  and  fit  to  wait  on  a  gentleman.  Apply  to  Ulrick  Riegert,  in  the 
Borough  of  Lancaster."    To  be  sold  by  Stocker  &  Fuller,  and  to  be  seen 
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at  Mr.  Daniel  Cooper's  Ferry,  West  New  Jersey,  opposite  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  a  parcel  of  likely  negroes."  "Just  imported  from  Barbadoes 
in  the  ship  William  &  Mary,  George  Nicholson,  Master,  and  now  lodged 
at  Mr.  Daniel  Cooper's  Ferry  on  the  Jersey  shore,  a  negro  man  and  two 
negro  boys  who  are  to  be  sold  by  Willing,  Morris  &  Co.  The  purchaser 
to  pay  the  duty  lately  imposed  by  Act  of  Assembly  if  brought  into  this 
province." 

A  great  number  of  these  slaves  could  speak  very  little  English. 
Most  of  them  still  bore  about  them  the  evidences  of  the  primeval  sav- 
agery out  of  which  they  had  been  taken.  The  new  law  of  1761,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  some  of  the  advertisements  of  the  period,  imposed  a 
duty  on  slaves  imported  into  Pennsylvania,  leading  dealers  to  hold  them 
over  the  river  on  the  New  Jersey  side  and  had  among  other  things  a 
corrective  purpose  in  view.  The  tax  was  fixed  at  £10  if  the  negroes 
were  to  remain  in  the  province.  In  1773  the  Assembly  made  the  law  of 
1761  "perpetual"  and  laid  an  additional  per  capita  duty  of  £10  upon 
imported  slaves,  a  total  of  £20  on  each  incoming  negro.  Although 
several  attempts  had  been  made  at  an  earlier  date  by  the  Assembly 
to  impose  a  limiting  tax  upon  imported  slaves  they  had  been  liable 
from  1729  until  1761  to  a  merely  nominal  duty  of  £2  each.  By  the 
■date  of  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  there  was  a  certain  moral  awakening, 
especially  in  the  Society  of  Friends  which  had  been  slow  to  take  any 
-decisive  action,  considering  its  later  radical  attitude.  A  number  of  meet- 
ings in  Chester  County,  which  took  an  advanced  position  in  the  move- 
ment, were  beginning  to  produce  an  effect  on  public  opinion. 

Early  Quaker  leaders  had  given  expression  to  their  sense  of  the 
iniquity  of  holding  human  beings  in  bondage,  but  something  like  a 
hundred  years  had  passed  since  the  protest  of  Pastorius  and  the  German 
Quakers  in  Germantown  had  been  sent  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  still 
nothing  was  officially  said  except  with  reference  to  the  importation  of 
negroes  and  the  entension  of  the  wrong.  Woolman,  Lay,  Sandford  and 
others  had  preached  the  sin  of  slave  owning,  and  now  new  leaders 
appeared  both  within  and  without  the  Quaker  ranks.  Woolman's  voice 
was  silenced  only  by  death,  which  occurred  in  1772.  Warner  Mifflin, 
who  was  first  cousin  of  General  Mifflin  of  the  Revolution,  owned  the 
•estate  called  the  "Fountain  Green"  on  the  east  side  of  the  Schuylkill 
River,  later  incorporated  in  Fairmount  Park,  freed  his  own  slaves,  be- 
fore the  Revolution  and  made  long  journeys  from  State  to  State  to  per- 
suade others  to  follow  his  example.  The  ablest  and  most  useful  friend 
of  the  slave  in  Pennsylvania  during  this  period  however  was  Anthony 
Benezet.  This  single  hearted  philanthropist  was  of  French  blood,  the 
son  of  John  Stephen  Benezet.  He  was  born  in  France  in  1713  and 
arrived  in  America  with  his  parents  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old. 
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He  had  become  a  Friend  in  England.  He  essayed  the  life  of  a  teacher, 
for  a  time  in  a  Friends'  Public  School ;  then  he  started  a  private  school 
for  girls.  For  many  years  he  supported  an  evening  school  for  negroes 
and  aimed  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  blacks  by  education.  He 
spoke,  wrote  letters  and  tracts,  subsidized  Franklin's  almanacs  in  the 
interest  of  anti-slavery,  in  order  to  disseminate  his  philanthropic  views 
more  widely  and  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  until  his  death  in  1784,  for- 
warded the  abolition  movement. 

These  varied  activities  had  in  course  of  time  their  effect.  Beginning 
with  1754  the  Yearly  Meeting  made  declarations  calculated  to  discourage 
slave-keeping,  as  well  as  slave-dealing.  In  1774  there  was  to  be  "speedy 
and  close  labor  with  such  members"  so  continued  to  disobey  earlier 
admonitions  and  the  disownment  of  slaveholders  was  seriously  discussed. 
In  1776  it  was  reported  by  the  Burlington  monthly  meeting  that  "a  con- 
siderable number"  of  the  slaves  heretofore  belonging  to  members  under 
its  jurisdiction  had  been  set  at  liberty.  In  1778  several  members  were 
expelled  from  the  body  in  the  city  and  its  neighborhood  for  slave-own- 
ing, and  a  little  later  the  meeting  could  declare  that  there  were  "no 
slaves  owned  by  its  members,"  though  this  was  not  before  the  entire 
system  had  been  put  in  the  way  to  extinction  by  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania a  happy  result  brought  about  in  March,  1780,  and  then  less,  it 
would  appear,  because  of  the  teachings  and  preachings  of  the  Friends 
than  the  triumph  of  the  doctrines  of  the  French  Revolution,  at  that 
time  pervading  the  air. 

Closing  of  the  Port  of  Boston — Meanwhile  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  final  outbreak  went  on  apace.  The  bill  closing  the  port  of  Boston 
and  transferring  its  custom  house  to  Salem  was  passed  in  March  1774 
and  the  news  of  it  was  received  in  the  colonies  in  May.  Paul  Revere 
was  dispatched  from  Boston  on  May  13  to  secure  the  support  of  Phila- 
delphia in  the  crisis.  A  meeting  was  called  in  Philadelphia  at  the  City 
Tavern  on  May  20.  Of  this  meeting  Charles  Thomson  and  John  Dick- 
inson were  the  leading  spirits,  though  conspicuous  parts  were  also  taken 
by  Joseph  Reed  and  Thomas  Mifflin.  The  object  of  Thomson  and  Dick- 
inson was,  by  an  appearence  of  great  moderation,  to  secure  the  sympathy 
and  cooperation  of  the  influential  body  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Dick- 
inson's plan  was  to  petition  the  Governor  for  an  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature,  and  that  prevailed,  and  by  means  of  it,  Thomson  claimed 
in  his  letter  to  Henry  Drayton,  every  practical  point  was  carried.  The 
Governor  indeed  refused  to  convene  the  Assembly  for  any  such  purpose, 
but  called  them  two  or  three  days  later  to  confer  about  Indian  raids  on 
the  border.  The  Assembly  at  once  took  occasion  of  their  meeting  to- 
elect  delegates  to  Congress. 

At  the  gathering  at  the  City  Tavern  a  committee  was  also  appointed. 
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to  act  as  a  general  committee  of  correspondence,  and  also  particularly 
to  write  to  the  people  of  Boston,  assuring  them  of  sympathy,  commend- 
ing their  firmness,  declaring  their  cause  that  of  all  the  colonies,  and 
promising  to  stand  fast  for  the  right.  The  committee  consisted  of  John 
Dickinson,  William  Smith,  Edward  Penington,  Joseph  Fox,  John  Nixon, 
John  Maxwell  Nesbitt,  Samuel  Howell,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Joseph  Reed, 
Thomas  Wharton,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Marshall,  Joseph  Moulder,  Thomas 
Barclay,  George  Clymer,  Charles  Thomson,  Jeremiah  Warder,  Jr.,  John 
Cox,  John  Gibson,  and  Thomas  Penrose.  They  had  discretionary 
authority  given  them  to  act  for  the  people  and  to  call  public  meetings 
and  correspond  with  the  other  colonies.  They  met  next  day  and  adopted 
the  draught  of  a  letter,  which  was  delivered  to  Paul  Revere  to  take  back 
to  the  people  of  Boston.  The  authorship  of  the  letter  is  doubtful ; 
Provost  Smith  claimed  it ;  so  did  the  friends  of  Dickinson.  It  was  firm 
upon  the  principle  of  opposition  to  taxation,  but  offered  no  advice.  The 
letter  was  rather  cold,  and  its  internal  evidence  is  against  the  idea  of 
its  having  been  written  by  Dickinson. 

The  expression  of  the  gathering  in  favor  of  an  extra  session  of  the 
Assembly  was  fortified  by  a  petition  from  nine  hundred  freeholders. 
The  Governor,  however,  denied  that  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
province  required  any  such  meeting.  Nor  were  the  people  of  Philadel- 
phia unanimous  in  opening  their  churches  and  closing  places  of  business 
on  June  1,  the  day  when  the  Boston  port  bill  went  into  effect.  The 
Friends  gave  notice  to  their  own  members  that  to  do  this  would  be 
manifesting  an  inattention  to  the  principles  of  their  profession.  Never- 
theless, many  stores  were  closed  and  flags  in  many  places  were  put  at 
half-mast.  Sermons  were  preached  in  some  of  the  churches  in  which 
expression  of  the  American  attitude  was  given  forth.  Christ  Church  was 
not  opened  but  some  unauthorized  persons  entered  it  and  rang  a  funeral 
peal  upon  its  muffled  bells.  A  citizens  mass  meeting  was  called  for 
June  15  and  there  was  some  preliminary  caucusing  in  order  to  cut  out 
the  work  for  the  meeting.  The  mechanics  met  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  cooperate  with  the  merchants'  committee.  On  the  10th  a 
preliminary  meeting  of  representative  men  of  the  different  classes  was 
held  at  Philosophical  Hall,  Second  Street.  Eight  propositions  were 
agreed  upon,  favoring  a  general  congress  of  all  the  colonies  and  deciding 
that  the  representatives  of  Pennsylvania  would  have  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Assembly.  The  Governor's  refusal  to  call  the  Assembly  was  to  be  got 
around  by  the  members  meeting  of  their  own  motion.  The  general 
meeting  was  postponed  to  the  18th  in  order  to  give  time  to  print  the 
propositions  in  a  handbill,  so  that  the  citizens  might  consider  them. 

At  the  mass  meeting  on  the  18th  the  propositions  determined  in  ad- 
vance were  substantially  adopted.     It  was  resolved  that  the  act  closing 
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the  port  of  Boston  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  it  was  expedient  to 
convoke  a  Continental  Congress.  A  committee  of  correspondence  for 
the  city  and  county  was  appointed,  with  instructions  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  a  general  con- 
gress, and  also  to  raise  a  subscription  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  in  Boston. 
The  committee  numbered  fifty-three,  the  chairman  being  John  Dickin- 
son, and  it  was  the  first  really  representative  committee  that  had  been 
appointed.  Under  the  call  of  the  committee  a  conference  of  delegates 
met  in  Carpenters'  Hall  on  July  15  with  Thomas  Willing  in  the  chair 
and  Charles  Thomson  secretary.  The  actual  weight  and  influence  of 
the  province  were  here  gathered  and  the  convention  acted  as  if  con- 
scious of  its  powers,  asserting  coloniel  rights,  condemning  Parliament, 
favoring  united  action  and  a  Colonial  Congress,  pledging  Pennsylvania 
to  cooperation  with  the  other  colonies,  and  requesting  the  Provincial 
Assembly,  which  was  already  called,  to  appoint  deputies  to  the  Congress. 
John  Dickinson  drew  the  instructions.  The  Assembly  when  it  met  on 
the  21st,  assented  to  them,  and  appointed  Joseph  Galloway  as  Speaker, 
and  Samuel  Rhoads,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Charles  Humphreys,  George  Ross, 
and  Edward  Biddle  deputies  of  Pennsylvania  to  Congress.  The  in- 
structions of  the  Assembly  to  these  delegates  affirmed  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  propositions  of  the  Convention. 

Congress  at  Carpenters'  Hall — The  first  Continental  Congress  met  in 
Carpenters'  Hall  on  September  4,  1774,  when  delegates  were  present  from 
eleven  provinces.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  was  some  mystery 
about  the  selection  of  the  place  of  meeting,  but  the  explanation  is  very 
simple.  The  Provincial  Assembly  was  in  session,  so  that  the  State 
House  could  not  be  had.  The  Convention  had  held  its  sessions  in  Car- 
penters' Hall.  The  Committee  of  Correspondence  probably  met  there, 
and  there  was  besides  this  a  desire  to  conciliate  and  court  the  favor  of 
the  trades  people  and  the  mechanics,  who,  for  the  first  time,  were  given  a 
place  in  the  late  convention  and  a  representative  on  the  correspondence 
committee.  The  carpenters  were  the  most  influential  and  best  organized 
of  the  industrial  bodies.  They  offered  their  hall  and  it  was  accepted. 
John  Adams,  in  his  diary,  says :  "At  ten  the  delegates  all  met  at  the  City 
Tavern  and  walked  to  Carpenters'  Hall,  where  they  took  a  view  of  the 
room  and  of  the  chamber,  where  there  is  an  excellent  library.  There  is 
also  a  long  entry,  where  gentlemen  may  walk,  and  also  a  convenient 
chamber  opposite  the  library.  The  general  cry  was  that  this  was  a 
good  room,  and  the  question  was  put  whether  we  were  satisfied  with 
this  room?  And  it  passed  in  the  affirmative.  A  very  few  were  in  the 
negative,  and  they  were  chiefly  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York." 

At  the  Congress  Peyton  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  was  chosen  president, 
and  Charles  Thomson  secretary.     The  work  done  by  this  Congress  be- 
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longs  to  the  history,  not  merely  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania,  but 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world.  Its  sessions  were  secret,  and  but 
few  of  its  proceedings  belong  directly  to  the  history  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Congress  included  many  notable  men — men  whose  names  have  since 
been  household  words — Patrick  Henry,  George  Washington,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  John  Jay,  Rutledge,  Duane, 
Ward,  Lynch,  Sullivan.  "We  are  so  taken  up  with  the  Congress,"  wrote 
Reed  to  one  of  his  correspondents,  "that  we  hardly  think  or  talk  of  any- 
thing else.  About  fifty  have  come  to  town,  and  more  are  expected. 
There  are  some  fine  fellows  come  from  Virginia,  but  they  are  very  high. 
The  Bostonians  are  mere  milksops  to  them.  We  understand  they  are 
the  capital  men  of  the  colony,  both  in  fortune  and  understanding." 
After  an  organization  had  been  effected  it  was  proposed  to  open  the 
sessions  with  prayer.  The  motion  came  from  Thomas  Cushing,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  but  it  was  opposed 
by  Jay  and  Rutledge,  because  of  the  wide  division  in  religious  views — 
Quakers,  Anabaptists,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Catholics,  Congre- 
gationalists — and  for  fear  of  exciting  prejudice  or  dissension.  Samuel 
Adams  arose  however,  said  he  was  no  bigot,  and  could  hear  a  prayer 
from  any  gentleman  of  piety  and  virtue  who  was  a  friend  to  his  country. 
He  moved  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duche  be  desired  to  read  prayers  to  the 
Congress.  The  motion  was  carried.  Mr.  Randolph  secured  Mr.  Duche's 
services,  and  "accordingly,  next  morning" — so  runs  the  Adams  diary — 
"he  appeared  with  his  clerk  and  in  his  pontificals,  and  read  several 
prayers  in  the  established  form."  Then,  after  reading  a  psalm,  which 
seemed  exactly  fitted  to  the  rumors,  just  heard,  of  the  cannonading  of 
Boston,  Mr.  Duche  struck  out  into  an  extemporary  prayer. 

The  Congress  was  not  hurried  about  its  business.  It  acted  prudently, 
and  with  such  assurance  that  the  people  learned  to  repose  upon  it.  The 
North  Carolina  delegates  came  in  on  the  14th;  on  the  15th  John  Dick- 
inson was  added  to  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  and  the  two  months 
session  did  not  close  until  provision  had  been  made  for  another  Congress 
to  meet  in  Philadelphia  May  10,  1775.  Galloway  and  Duane  attempted 
a  variety  of  dilatory  and  obstructive  measures  but  were  baffled  and 
Congress  did  all  its  work  before  adjourning.  It  made  the  last  appeal 
to  Great  Britain  before  resorting  to  arms.  It  expressed  sympathy  and 
called  for  material  aid  from  all  the  colonies  for  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  it  took  a  positive  stand  against  importations,  formed  an  association 
to  that  end,  adopted  a  solemn  declaration  of  rights,  a  memorial  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  another  to  the  King,  and  then  adjourned. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  city  gave  the  members  of  Congress  a  banquet  at 
the  State  House,  with  five  hundred  covers,  during  their  session.  The 
King  of  England's  name  headed  the  list  of  toasts,  and  Hancock's  brought 
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up  the  rear.  The  entertainment  was  the  finest  ever  given  in  the  city  up 
to  that  time.  After  the  session  ended  the  members  were  again  enter- 
tained at  the  City  Tavern  by  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  John 
Adams  relates  of  this  dinner  that  "a  sentiment  was  given — 'May  the 
sword  of  the  parent  never  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  children.' 
Two  or  three  broadbrims  were  over  against  me  at  the  table.  One  of 
them  said,  'This  is  not  a  toast,  but  a  prayer ;  come,  let  us  join  in  it.'  And 
they  took  their  glasses  accordingly."  The  Assembly  unanimously 
approved  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  and  re-appointed  the  former 
delegates  to  Congress,  except  Samuel  Rhoads  who  had  been  elected 
mayor  and  who  was  replaced  by  John  Martin,  and  Galloway,  who  was 
permitted  to  withdraw.  In  May,  1775,  when  Franklin  returned  from 
England  he  was  at  once  elected  a  delegate,  and  Thomas  Willing  and 
James  Wilson  were  also  added  to  the  delegation. 

Committees  of  Correspondence — The  Committee  of  Correspondence 
was  still  in  authority,  but  their  power  being  questionable,  they  recom- 
mended in  November  that  at  the  ensuing  general  election  a  new  com- 
mittee should  be  regularly  chosen  for  the  city  and  also  for  the  county. 
These  committees  numbered  sixty-seven  members  for  the  city  and  Liber- 
ties and  forty-two  for  the  county. 

The  committees  entered  on  their  duties  at  once.  Six  sub-committees 
of  inspection  and  observation  were  formed,  and  one  committee  sat  each 
day  at  the  Coffee  House  to  watch  the  arrival  of  vessels  and  inspect  their 
cargoes  according  to  the  rules  of  the  association  formed  by  Congress. 
The  goods  had  to  be  sold  in  lots  or  parcels,  none  less  than  three  pounds 
or  more  than  fifteen  pounds  in  value.  Salt  or  coal  from  Great  Britain 
was  to  be  sold  at  public  vendue  by  cargo,  or  less,  at  the  option  of  the 
consignee,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee.  The  committee  gave 
importers  their  election,  under  inspection,  to  send  back  their  goods, 
store  them,  or  sell  according  to  association  terms.  Citizens  were  recom- 
mended not  to  buy  or  use  mutton  or  lamb  between  January  1  and  May, 
1775,  and  no  ewe  lamb  until  October  1.  The  butchers,  sixty-one  in  num- 
ber, determined  that  they  would  not  kill  the  animals  specified  within  the 
time  mentioned,  and  signed  an  agreement  to  that  effect.  The  object 
was  to  encourage  home  manufacture,  by  making  the  raw  material  plenty 
and  cheap.  Other  industrial  and  even  political  and  religious  enterprises 
sprang  up  on  the  edge  of  the  war's  volcano.  John  Elliott  &  Co.  opened 
glass  works  in  Kensington ;  William  Caverly  manufactured  superior 
American  carpets  in  Loxley's  Court;  Richard  Wells  erected  spermaceti 
works  at  Arch  and  Sixth  streets ;  Hare  made  American  porter ;  Edward 
Ryves,  Pine  Street  near  Third,  made  American  playing  cards ;  formulae 
for  making  and  finding  saltpetre  were  published  with  significant  fre- 
quency ;  it  could  be  extracted  from  tobacco  refuse ;  it  could  be  scraped 
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up  in  abundance  underneath  old  barns  and  the  tobacco  houses — such 
and  similar  were  the  sort  of  data  that  was  freely  handed  out.  Lumber 
dealers,  fearing  a  loss  of  market,  sent  their  timber  to  Europe  in  raft- 
ships,  craft  made  of  rough  unhewn  logs,  meant  for  the  saw-mill  when 
their  port  of  destination  was  reached.  The  Baptists  of  New  England 
took  advantage  of  the  session  of  Congress  and  its  operation  against 
grievances  to  bring  forward  their  own — the  discrimination  of  Massa- 
chusetts laws  against  their  sect.  Congress  could  hardly  do  anything  in 
a  matter  of  this  sort  but  the  New  England  Baptists  could  at  least  appeal 
to  their  co-religionists  in  Philadelphia,  and  these  appointed  a  committee 
to  consider  the  grievances.  The  first  interview  of  the  committee  was 
with  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  who  informed  them  that  they  had  no 
power  to  alter  the  Massachusetts  statutes,  and  moreover  that  those 
statutes  were  not  likely  to  be  altered.  Then  the  committee  applied  to 
Congress,  which  resolved  that  it  was  a  colony  matter.  Much  about  the 
same  time  William  Goddard,  the  printer,  presented  a  plan  for  an  inde- 
pendent and  American  post-office  establishment.  But  Goddard  found 
Congress  had  its  hands  too  full  to  attend  to  that  matter,  and  when  the 
mail  service  was  taken  up  it  was  given  to  Franklin. 

Strange  time,  this,  of  excitement,  feverish  anxiety,  feverish  mental  activity  [writes 
Scharf].  There  seemed  to  be  no  rest  anywhere;  all  was  wakefulness,  watchfulness, 
mistrust,  suspicion,  contrivance,  and  invention.  The  records  from  January  1  to  May  1, 
1775,  as  we  gather  them  from  newspapers  and  the  correspondence  of  the  time,  are  a 
marvel.  Here,  one  day,  a  suspected  informer  or  king's  man  is  advertised,  handbilled, 
waited  on  by  a  committee,  and  sent  suddenly  tramping,  with  threats — not  idle  ones, 
neither,  he  knows — of  fence  rails  and  tar  and  feathers  ringing  in  his  ears.  Here,  in 
the  next  column,  mayhap,  the  American  Philosophical  Society  pleading  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  astronomical  observatory  in  Philadelphia.  Here,  in  one  place,  in  almost 
open  war  right  on  us  in  the  Delaware.  American  schooner,  "Isabella,"  from  Dunkirk, 
cargo  of  contraband  wines,  teas,  gin,  silks,  etc.,  seized  as  she  comes  up  the  bay  by  tide- 
water Francis  Welsh ;  pilot  leaves  vessel ;  captain  steers  her  off ;  Welsh  can  get  no  aid 
anywhere.  The  Chester  justice  to  whom  he  appeals  refuses  warrant;  the  sheriff  prom- 
ises aid,  but  takes  care  not  to  give  it;  finally  the  vessel  sails  clear  off,  putting  Welsh 
ashore  at  Cape  May,  and  Governor  and  Council  can  give  him  no  redress.  This  is  open 
resistance,  and  it  is  approved  by  the  new  convention  of  Pennsylvania  delegates  in  ses- 
sion at  the  time — Joseph  Reed,  president;  Jonathan  B.  Smith,  John  Benezet,  Francis 
Johnston,  secretaries — because  all  resistance  is  approved  by  them,  and  pledges  are  given 
to  maintain  it.  At  the  same  moment  too  the  Society  of  Friends  are  giving  their  solemn 
"testimony"  against  resistance  and  violence,  in  an  epistle  "to  friends  and  brethren" 
issued  by  the  meeting  for  sufferings  for  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Some  Friends 
have  been  carried  away  by  the  excitements  of  the  day,  but  they  must  be  brought  back 
and  admonished,  "dealt  with,"  in  affection  and  brotherly  love.  They  have  joined  asso- 
ciations, and  given  pledges,  and  engaged  in  public  affairs  such  as  lead  them  to  deviate 
from  our  religious  principles,  which  teach  us  not  to  contend  for  anything  at  all,  not  even 
liberty. 

It  is  part  of  the  divine  principles  we  profess  to  avoid  everything  leading  to  dis- 
affection to  the  king  and  the  legal  authority  of  his  government.    We  must  not  approach 
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him  but  with  loyal  and  respectful  addresses,  wherefore  the  testimony  is  moved  "pub- 
licly to  declare  against  every  usurpation  of  power  and  authority  in  opposition  to  the 
laws  and  government,  and  against  all  combinations,  insurrections,  conspiracies,  and  il- 
legal assemblies,  which  includes  even  Congress.  This  testimony  one  Quaker,  at  least, 
did  not  sign,  but  laughed  at — Samuel  Wetherill,  the  patriot  and  pioneer  in  manufactures, 
who  spoke  out  against  the  general  epistle  as  an  indictment  against  the  whole  people, 
and  said  the  Friends  seemed  to  forget  that  they  too  contended  a  great  deal  sometimes — 
about  property  rights,  for  instance.  For  his  own  part,  he  said,  he  had  learned  to  make 
allowance  for  human  infirmities,  and  confessed  that  he  discovered  too  many  imperfec- 
tions in  himself  not  to  be  very  tender  to  those  of  other  people.  As  to  the  present  situ- 
ation of  public  affairs,  he  thought  the  Friends  ought  to  be  as  watchmen  on  the  walls, 
for  there  was  something  due  from  them  to  the  public  cause  as  well  as  to  the  king.  He 
believed  in  the  right  of  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  but  he  was  not  going  to 
write  a  general  epistle  dictating  to  all  how  they  should  act  and  think.  He  left  that  to 
wiser  men.  Without  taking  open  ground  on  the  subject,  a  great  many  Quakers  thought 
as  Samuel  Wetherill  did,  and  quietly  contributed  all  they  could  to  promote  the  good 
cause.  In  the  face  of  impending  civil  war,  however,  it  would  have  been  contrary  to 
human  nature  to  expect  the  Quakers  to  abandon  their  non-resistance  principles  and 
expose  themselves  to  be  drafted  alternately  into  the  provincial  or  the  royal  armies. 

The  activities  and  energies  and  restlessness  of  the  times  found  outlets  in  other 
directions.  Preparations  were  made  for  bridging  the  Schuylkill  at  the  Middle  Ferry, 
and  for  erecting  three  piers  in  the  Delaware  at  Reedy  Island,  besides  others  at  Chester 
and  Marcus  Hook,  and  for  this  the  Assembly  voted  an  issue  of  six  thousand  pounds, 
paper  money.  The  Common  Council  voted  to  memorialize  the  Assembly  against  the 
continuance  of  the  semi-annual  fairs  provided  for  under  the  corporation  charter.  The 
city  had  outgrown  them,  and  they  had  become  useless  and  annoying.  The  committee 
having  the  memorial  in  charge,  Samuel  Rhoads,  the  mayor;  Andrew  Allen,  recorder; 
Aldermen,  Samuel  Shoemaker,  John  Gibson,  James  Allen,  Amos  Strettell,  Samuel 
Powell ;  Common  Councilmen,  Edward  Shippen,  Alexander  Wilcox,  John  Potts,  and 
Peter  Chevalier,  reported  so  strongly  that  they  overshot  the  mark  and  passed  a  bill 
doing  away  with  the  fairs  forever,  whereas  the  corporation  desired  power  to  revive 
them,  "in  case  the  circumstances  of  the  city  and  province  should  appear  to  require  the 
same."  A  protest  was  made,  but  the  action  stood.  The  corporation  moved  at  this 
time  also  in  favor  of  erecting  a  city  hall  and  courthouse  on  the  lot  set  apart  for  that 
purpose  in  the  State  House  square.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  look  into  the 
matter  and  inquire  the  expense. 

The  new  provincial  convention  took  steps  to  protect  the  city  and  get  it  relief  from 
the  counties  in  case  its  trade  was  destroyed  by  some  such  measure  as  the  Boston  port 
bill.  This  convention  insisted  earnestly  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  non-importation 
agreements,  and  sought  to  build  up  the  domestic  resources  of  the  province.  Among  its 
recommendations  were  those  of  killing  no  sheep  under  four  years  old,  the  culture  of 
flax,  hemp,  madder  wool  and  other  dye-goods,  the  use  of  home  manufactures,  and  home 
printing  entirely,  the  organization  of  associations  for  encouraging  domestic  productions, 
special  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  ("inasmuch  as  there  exists  great 
necessity  for  it,  particularly  in  the  Indian  trade"),  woolen  goods,  salt,  saltpetre,  iron, 
-nails,  wire,  steel,  paper,  glass,  wool,  combs,  cards,  copper  in  sheets,  kettles,  malt  liquors, 
and  tin-plates.  These  measures  in  favor  of  American  manufactures  were  eagerly  sec- 
onded, and  some  of  the  results  were  permanent  and  important. 

The  prohibition  bearing  on  the  use  of  tea  throughout  the  colonies 
went  into  effect  on  March  i.  The  event  was  made  the  occasion  of  many 
•effusions  in  verse  of  more  or  less  merit.     It  would  appear  however  that 
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most  people  laid  in  a  stock  of  tea  in  anticipation  of  the  day,  and  the 
interdiction  was  not  much  felt  at  first.  The  Committee  of  Correspon- 
dence gave  notice  that  the  India  Company  would  try  to  introduce  tea 
by  means  of  Dutch  merchants  and  the  West  India  Islands,  but  they 
meant  to  enforce  the  recommendations  of  Congress  in  the  premises. 
The  committee  in  fact,  had  become  the  only  effective  and  authoritative 
government  in  the  city,  county  and  province.  The  ancient  forms  were 
kept  up  but  the  power  and  direction  lay  with  the  committee  exclusively. 
They  had  power  to  act  in  any  emergency  and  the  emergency  soon  came. 

Lexington  And  The  Sequel — One  day  towards  the  end  of  April,  1775, 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  an  express  came  galloping  in  from  Tren- 
ton, excitement  in  his  looks,  on  his  lips,  and  in  his  train.  He  rode  up' 
to  the  City  Tavern,  the  people  crowding  in  the  same  direction,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  meet  him  and  there  receive  his  despatch.  It 
was  a  hurried  message,  but  it  had  come  a  long  route,  and  it  was  big  with 
the  fate  of  a  Nation.  It  was  a  despatch  from  Watertown,  on  April  19, 
announcing  that  Gage's  men  had  marched  out  of  Boston  the  night  be- 
fore, crossed  to  Cambridge,  fired  on  and  killed  the  militia  at  Lexington,, 
destroyed  the  store  at  Concord,  and  were  then  on  the  retreat  and  hotly 
pursued.  Many  had  been  killed  on  both  sides  and  the  country  was  ris- 
ing. The  message  had  come  by  way  of  Worcester,  where  it  was  vised 
by  the  town  clerk.  It  had  come  to  Brookline,  Thursday  20th,  at  11  A. 
M. ;  it  was  forwarded  from  Norwich  at  4  P.  M. ;  it  was  expressed  from 
New  London  at  seven  in  the  evening.  The  committee  at  Lynn  received,, 
copied  and  started  the  rider  with  it  at  one  o'clock  on  Friday  morning; 
it  came  to  Saybrook  before  sun-up ;  at  breakfast  time  another  messenger 
took  it  up  at  Willingworth ;  at  eight  o'clock  it  was  in  East  Guilford ;  at 
ten  in  Guilford ;  at  noon,  Brandford.  It  was  sent  from  New  Haven  with 
further  details  on  the  21st;  it  was  despatched  from  New  York  commit- 
tee-rooms four  o'clock  Sunday  afternoon ;  it  came  to  New  Brunswick  2 
A.  M.  Monday ;  it  was  at  Princeton  at  six  o'clock ;  at  Trenton  at  g 
o'clock  A.  M.,  and  indorsed  "rec'd  the  above  P.  express  and  forwarded 
the  same  to  the  Committee  of  Phila."  Two  days  later  another  express 
came  in,  bringing  fuller  particulars  of  "the  battle  of  Lexington,"  as  that 
memorable  fight  will  always  be  called. 

The  news  of  the  affair  at  Lexington  was  known  all  over  Philadelphia 
the  day  after  it  arrived,  and  moved  by  intense  feeling  the  people  assem- 
bled in  public  meeting,  as  if  by  common  consent,  at  the  State  House. 
There  were  eight  thousand  persons  present,  but  a  single  will  seemed  tO' 
actuate  them  all.  The  Committee  of  Correspondence  took  charge; 
their  authority  was  recognized  and  accepted.  A  single  brief  resolution 
was  passed  to  "associate  together,  to  defend  with  arms  their  property,, 
liberty,  and  lives  against  all  attempts  to  deprive  them  of  it."  It  was- 
realized  that  the  time  for  action  had  come.    The  enrollment,  the  arm- 
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ing,  the  drilling,  the  marching  had  come.  The  committee  besought  all 
who  had  arms  to  let  them  know,  so  that  they  might  be  purchased  and 
secured,  and  the  associators  availed  themselves  of  their  existing  organi- 
zations to  turn  themselves  forthwith  into  military  companies.  It  was 
arranged  that  two  troops  of  light  horse,  two  companies  of  riflemen,  and 
two  companies  of  artillery,  with  brass  and  iron  field-pieces,  should  be 
formed.  The  companies  were  ready  to  parade  on  May  10,  when  they 
turned  out  to  receive  the  second  Congress  and  also  to  honor  John  Han- 
cock. Such  was  the  general  spirit  of  determination  among  the  people 
that  it  was  expected  the  city  and  liberties  would  very  soon  have  some- 
thing like  four  thousand  men  under  arms  and  fully  equipped.  Drilling 
went  on  night  and  day. 

"Always  a  contentious  scene  Pennsylvania  was  so  now  more  than 
ever"  writes  Oberholtzer.  "One  man  distrusts  another.  This  or  that 
committee  contained  members  who  were  suspected  of  being  fervidly 
loyal.  John  Penn,  the  governor,  had  English  sympathies  of  course,  as 
had  most  of  the  officers  of  his  appointment,  including  the  Hamiltons, 
the  Aliens,  Benjamin  Chew  and  James  Tilghman,  though  he  in  his  own 
person  preserved  an  appearence  of  neutrality  which  it  must  have  been 
difficult  to  maintain.  The  old  assembly  was  being  urged  on  by  a  public 
opinion  which  it  was  impossible  to  disobey,  and  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  contest  it  had  voted  money  and  pledged  aid  with  something  near 
to  zeal.  But  the  fire  was  spreading  daily.  A  little  power  in  the  hands  of 
those  not  accustomed  to  exercise  it  bred  a  desire  for  much  more,  and  with 
committees,  mobs  and  companies  of  soldiers  ruling  in  defiance  of  the 
constitution,  all  of  them  being  supported  in  whatever  they  should  do  by 
considerations  of  higher  patriotism,  against  which  there  could  be  no 
appeal,  the  Assembly  was  marked  for  destruction.  With  it  would  go  the 
proprietors,  the  governor,  the  council,  the  aristocratic  city  corporation, 
and  everything  that  savored  of  royalty  and  class. 

"The  way  was  well  prepared  for  the  downfall  of  the  Assembly.  It 
had  clung  to  its  powers  selfishly  and  with  small  show  of  justice  to  the 
north  and  west,  where  the  population  had  been  increasing  at  an  astonish- 
ing rate.  A  fresh  movement  of  Ulstermen  had  set  in,  and  no  matter 
how  recent  their  arrival  they  were  fine  recruiting  ground  for  an  army 
which  was  to  fight  against  Great  Britain.  In  1771  Bedford  County, 
with  one  representative,  had  been  created  out  of  the  western  part  of 
Cumberland  County.  In  1772  parts  of  Lancaster,  Cumberland,  Berks, 
Northampton,  and  Bedford  counties  were  formed  into  Northumberland 
county,  which  was  also  given  one  representative.  The  next  year,  still 
further  west,  Westmoreland  county,  with  one  representative  in  the 
Assembly,  was  organized  by  a  curtailment  of  the  bounds  of  Bedford 
County.  There  were  now  eight  new  counties  in  the  province,  but  all 
told  their  representation  was  only  15  members,  as  against  26  for  Phila- 
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delphia,  Chester  and  Bucks  counties  and  Philadelphia  city.  The  Assem- 
bly did  not  mistake  the  signs  when  on  March  23,  1776,  it  made  a  new 
apportionment  of  representatives,  giving  Lancaster  six  instead  of  four, 
York,  Cumberland  and  Berks  four  instead  of  two  each,  Northampton 
four  instead  of  one,  and  Bedford,  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  two 
instead  of  one  representative.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  city's 
representation  was  raised  from  two  to  six  burgesses.  The  three  old 
Quaker  counties,  with  the  city,  still  had  30  delegates  as  compared  with 
28  for  the  German  and  Irish  counties.  It  was  a  niggard  as  it  was  a 
belated  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  sections,  though  it  approached 
a  fair  regard  for  the  distribution  of  the  population." 

Meanwhile  events  moved  forward  and  their  evolution  in  Pennsyl- 
vania constituted  merely  a  changing  pattern  in  the  larger  design  which 
enveloped  Breat  Britain  and  all  the  other  colonies.  In  its  statement  of 
rights  Congress  had  limited  its  references  to  those  which  had  been  in- 
fringed since  1763.  These  acts  they  described  as  innovations,  and  they 
claimed  that  they  were  the  true  conservatives  who  only  desired  peace 
on  the  basis  of  the  former  constitution.  Even  Joseph  Galloway's  elabo- 
rate plan  of  union  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  was  debated 
at  great  length  and  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  majority  of  only  one, 
though  later  all  reference  to  it  was  expunged  from  the  record.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  warlike  "Suffolk  Resolves"  were  approved,  as 
was  the  opposition  which  Massachusetts  was  making  to  recent  acts  of 
Parliament ;  and  the  determination  had  been  expressed  that  force  would 
be  resisted  by  force.  Though  the  work  of  the  Congress  was  primarily 
deliberative,  it  performed  one  positive  act  which  contained  the  germ 
out  of  which  new  governments  were  to  develop.  This  was  the  issue  of 
the  Association,  or  non-importation  and  non-exportation  agreement, 
accompanied  with  resolutions  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and 
home  manufactures  and  for  the  organization  of  committees  to  carry 
these  measures  into  effect.  Coercion,  according  to  the  principle  of  the 
boycott,  was  to  be  applied  by  the  colonies  and  other  local  bodies  to 
all  who  declined  to  accept  and  obey  the  terms  of  the  Association.  This 
policy  had  been  followed  at  intervals  since  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act. 
It  had  been  revived  and  urged  by  very  many  local  and  provincial  bodies 
from  the  date  on  which  the  crisis  became  acute.  The  Congress  had  been 
called  with  a  view  to  its  enforcement  throughout  the  continent.  Its 
issue  of  the  Association  gave  this  policy  wide  extension  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthened  the  committees,  whose  energies  were  henceforth 
to  be  chiefly  devoted  to  its  enforcement.  Local  bodies,  acting  under 
the  general  regulation  of  Congress,  developed  the  coercive  powers  of  the 
committees  and  promoted  the  Revolution.  Thus  the  foundations  of 
the  new  governments  were  laid  down. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  GATHERING  STORM 

The  line  of  policy  adopted  by  Congress  had  its  natural  effect  in 
Great  Britain,  where  strong  feeling  had  been  aroused  against  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  and  where  from  the  beginning  it  was  made  quite  clear 
that  nothing  short  of  an  acknowledgement  of  the  principle  of  the  De- 
claratory Act,  a  statute  affirming  that  Great  Britain  had  the  right  to 
bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  would  have  been  effective. 
All  the  measures  of  congresses  and  committees,  everything  which  did 
not  emanate  from  the  assemblies  and  come  through  what  had  up  to 
that  time  been  the  ordinary  legal  channels,  were  described  as  sedition 
and  were  considered  as  being  beyond  the  right  of  a  hearing.  The 
Association,  with  its  assumption  of  authority,  and  depending  as  it  did 
upon  what  were  considered  extra-legal  bodies  for  its  enforcement,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  direct  blow  at  the  commercial  system  of  the  empire 
which  called  for  retaliation.  When  the  Congress  adjourned  several 
of  its  members  predicted  war,  and  in  New  England  the  impression  that 
was  was  inevitable  was  widespread.  In  Massachusetts  a  provincial  con- 
gress was  organized,  which  assumed  the  reins  of  government  and  began 
to  prepare  for  defence.  A  committee  of  safety  was  chosen  to  carry  on 
the  work  during  the  recesses  of  the  Congress.  Thomas  Gage,  the  gover- 
nor, began  fortifying  Boston,  while  he  looked  about  for  opportunities  to 
seize  military  stores  which  the  colonists  were  accumulating.  The  rais- 
ing of  voluntary  militia  companies  was  soon  begun  in  Virginia.  In 
South  Carolina,  as  in  Boston  and  New  York,  public  resentment  took  the 
form  of  destroying  quantities  of  tea,  and  a  general  committee  assumed 
practical  control  of  the  province.  From  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia 
as  centers  the  process  of  revolutionizing  the  two  most  conservative  prov- 
inces was  carried  on.  When  the  British  Parliament  met  at  the  close  of 
1774  the  king  and  ministers  declared  that  a  most  daring  spirit  of  re- 
sistance existed  in  Massachusetts,  which  was  countenanced  by  the  other 
colonies,  where  unlawful  combinations  against  the  trade  of  Great  Brit- 
ain were  widely  extended.  In  these  opinions  the  government  had  the 
support  of  the  majority  in  the  two  houses,  and  in  a  joint  address  the 
rebellion  in  Massachusetts  was  declared  to  be  a  fact.  As  a  conciliatory 
measure  Chatham  proposed  that  Parliament  agree  by  resolution  not  to 
levy  any  tax  upon  the  colonies,  but  that  the  Continental  Congress  be 
required  to  make  a  free  grant  of  a  perpetual  revenue  which  would  be 
fully  at  the  disposition  of  Parliament,  the  Congress  fixing  the  quota 
which  should  be  paid  by  each  province.    But  the  imperialist  and  mercan- 
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tilist  were  expressed  in  the  further  provisions  that  the  system  of  trade  and 
navigation  should  not  be  changed  and  that  the  army  might  be  lawfully 
kept  in  any  part  of  the  dominions  where  it  was  deemed  necessary, 
though  it  should  never  be  used  to  violate  the  just  rights  of  the  people. 
Edmund  Burke,  in  his  speech  on  conciliation,  advocated  a  return  to 
the  system  of  requisitions  and  did  not  consider  a  representation  of  the 
colonies  in  Parliament  as  a  possibility.  But  these  motions  were  rejected 
and  a  resolution  introduced  by  Lord  North  was  passed.  This  contained 
no  recognition  of  extra-legal  bodies,  but  provided  that  when  the  Assem- 
bly of  any  colony  should  engage  to  support  civil  government  within  the 
colony  and  contribute  according  to  its  ability  to  the  common  defence, 
the  king  and  Parliament  would  then  forbear  to  levy  any  more  taxes 
on  that  province  except  what  were  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  trade. 
The  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  New  York,  North  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  were  excluded  from  the  fisheries,  as  a  counterstroke  to  the 
Association.  North's  resolution  proved  utterly  futile,  and  the  two 
peoples  drifted  steadily  in  the  direction  of  war,  though,  as  Burke  was 
never  tired  of  asserting,  the  British  government,  in  its  military  estimate, 
had  made  no  adequate  provision  for  meeting  the  crisis. 

Hostilities  in  Massachusetts — It  was  in  April,  1775,  at  Lexington 
and  in  the  neighborhood  that  hostilities  began  in  Massachusetts.  They 
had  been  narrowly  escaped  two  months  before  when,  on  a  Sunday, 
Thomas  Gage,  the  governor,  had  sent  an  expedition  by  water  to  Salem 
to  search  for  gunpowder.  At  that  date  on  a  working  day  a  force  was 
sent  overland  to  Concord,  twenty  miles  from  Boston,  to  seize  or  destroy 
the  military  stores  which  the  colonists  had  brought  together  at  that  vil- 
lage. The  minute  men  were  warned  and  were  thus  on  the  spot  pre- 
pared to  oppose  the  approaching  force,  and  there  at  Lexington  a  skir- 
mish occurred  in  which  the  first  blood  of  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence was  shed.  The  British  troops  marched  on  to  Concord  and 
destroyed  such  of  the  stores  as  had  not  been  removed  or  concealed. 
On  the  return  march  they  were  pursued  by  a  galling  fire  from  behind 
fences  and  buildings,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  a  relieving 
force  the  command  would  have  been  destroyed  before  it  reached  the 
protection  of  the  British  vessels  of  war  at  Boston.  The  Lexington 
"alarm"  brought  in  throngs  of  militiamen  from  all  parts  of  New  England. 
Officers  were  appointed  by  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts 
and  by  the  conventions  and  committees  in  the  other  colonies,  and  im- 
mediately the  "siege  of  Boston"  began.  Cannon,  as  well  as  every  other 
form  of  military  equipment,  were  from  that  time  forward  in  great  demand. 
In  order  to  secure  a  supply  of  the  former  and  at  the  same  time  strike  a 
telling  blow  at  British  strength  in  the  north,  Ticonderoga  was  surprised 
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and  taken.  Men  from  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Grants,  later  Vermont,  cooperated  in  this  enterprise.  It  was  soon 
followed  by  a  dash  into  Canada,  by  steps  which  involved  New  York  in 
the  affair,  and  by  the  organization  of  a  military  force  under  General 
Philip  Schuyler  for  permanent  service  on  the  northern  frontier.  In  the 
meantime  reinforcements  for  the  British  reached  Boston,  led  by 
Howe,  Clinton  and  Burgoyne,  and  it  was  resolved  to  extend  the  British 
lines  by  occupying  the  heights  of  Dorchester  on  the  south  and  the  heights 
of  Charlestown  on  the  north.  The  American  forces  retaliated  by 
seizing  Breed's  Hill  overlooking  Charlestown,  where  they  hastily  threw 
up  a  redoubt.  On  the  17th  of  June  the  American  position  was  assaulted 
on  the  left  and  carried,  though  with  much  difficulty  and  after  a  loss  to 
the  assailants  of  more  than  a  thousand  men.  This  was  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  famous  as  the  first  considerable  engagement  in  the  Ameri- 
can war  of  independence.  Following  the  affair  of  Lexington,  two 
months  earlier,  General  Gage,  who  commanded  the  British  forces,  had 
remained  inactive  at  Boston  awaiting  reinforcements  from  England. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Americans  were  at  Cambridge  with  advanced 
posts  occupying  much  of  the  four  miles  separating  Cambridge  from 
Bunker  Hill.  When  Gage  received  his  reinforcements  at  the  end  of 
May  he  determined  to  repair  the  neglect  by  which  the  hills  on  the  penin- 
sula had  been  allowed  to  remain  unoccupied  and  unfortified.  The  Ameri- 
cans with  a  force  of  about  twelve  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  William 
Prescott  and  Major  General  Israel  Putname,  with  some  engineers  and 
a  few  field  guns  occupied  Breed's  Hill — to  which  the  name  Bunker 
Hill  is  now  popularly  applied — and  when  daylight  disclosed  their  pres- 
ence to  the  British  they  had  strongly  entrenched  their  position.  Gage 
sent  troops  from  Boston  with  orders  to  assault.  The  British  force, 
nearly  three  thousand  strong,  under  General  Howe,  supported  by  ar- 
tillery and  by  the  men-of-war  and  floating  batteries  stationed  in  the 
anchorage  on  either  side  of  the  peninsula,  were  all  disciplined  soldiers. 
The  American  force  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  inexperienced  volun- 
teers, numbers  of  whom  had  already  become  worn  out  by  the  trench 
work  of  the  night.  As  communication  was  kept  up  with  their  camp  the 
numbers  engaged  on  the  hill  fluctuated  during  the  day  but  at  no  time 
exceeded  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  village  of  Charlestown  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  hot  shot  from  the  British  during  the  attack.  Gage 
ordered  the  advance  up  the  difficult  ascent  facing  the  works  on  the  hill, 
the  American  volunteers  waiting  with  admirable  steadiness  till  the  attack 
was  on  the  point  of  being  driven  home — until  "they  could  see  the  whites 
of  their  eyes"  according  to  tradition — when  they  delivered  a  fire  so 
sustained  and  deadly  that  the  British  were  driven  back  in  disorder. 
A  second  assault  met  the  same  fate.    On  the  third  assault  by  the  enemy 
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the  American  forces  retired  before  the  superior  numbers,  leaving  five 
pieces  of  ordnance.  The  American  casualties  amounted  to  450  killed 
and  wounded,  while  the  enemy  loss  was  1054  killed  and  wounded.  The 
battle  had  far-reaching  consequences.  "It  aroused  at  once  the  fierce 
instinct  of  combat  in  America,"  writes  Lecky,  "...  and  dispelled 
.  .  .  the  almost  superstitious  belief  in  the  impossibility  of  encounter- 
ing regular  troops  with  hastily  levied  volunteers.  .  .  No  one  ques- 
tioned the  conspicuous  gallantry  with  which  the  provincial  troops  had 
supported  a  long  fire  from  the  ships  and  awaited  the  charge  of  the 
enemy,  and  British  troops  had  been  twice  driven  back  in  disorder  be- 
fore their  fire."  Bunker  Hill  taught  the  American  colonists  in  1775 
that  the  odds  against  them  in  the  enterprise  in  which  they  had  embarked 
were  not  so  overwhelming  as  to  deny  them  all  prospect  of  ultimate 
success. 

Collapse  of  Royal  and  Proprietary  Authority — The  Outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities drew  the  colonies  strongly  together,  and  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  met  under  the  influence  of  a  deepened  feeling  of  the  country. 
Lexington  at  the  opening  of  the  Congress  was  on  every  lip ;  a  month 
later  Bunker  Hill  made  it  clear  the  American  liberty  and  foreign  tyranny 
had  engaged  in  a  grapple  that  was  to  be  fought  to  the  death.  The 
members  of  the  Congress  had  been  chosen  and  instructed  before  the 
clash  of  arms,  and  for  that  reason  the  course  which  had  been  worked 
out  for  them  differed  only  slightly  from  that  which  had  been  followed  by 
their  predecessors.  To  a  certain  extent  the  new  body  adhered  to  the 
former  course  of  action.  But  the  state  of  war  had  come  to  exist  in 
New  England  and  on  the  Canadian  border.  Troops  were  expected  in 
New  York.  Reports  of  these  events  were  thrust  upon  the  attention  of 
Congress  at  once,  and  the  provinces  involved  asked  for  advice  as  to 
what  course  they  should  pursue.  The  northern  frontier  especially 
demanded  attention.  As  a  result  of  these  events  in  the  colonies  generally 
the  association  came  to  be  changed  from  a  system  of  cooperation  against 
British  trade  into  a  union  for  purposes  of  defense.  This  new  situ- 
ation the  Congress  was  forced  to  meet,  and  this  it  did  largely  by  resolu- 
tions of  advice  to  the  colonies,  but  also  by  positive  orders.  Of  the  for- 
mer class  were  the  resolutions  about  the  procuring  of  military  supplies, 
the  assumption  of  the  powers  of  government  by  the  various  colonies, 
and  concerning  defence  at  New  York  City,  on  the  northern  frontier, 
and  later,  in  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  Of  a  more  decisive  char- 
acter was  the  appointment  of  officers  for  the  army,  with  General  Wash- 
ington as  commander-in-chief,  the  prescribing  of  their  pay,  the  issue  of 
continental  bills  of  credit,  the  issue  of  articles  of  war,  the  regulation  of 
trade  and  of  Indian  affairs,  and  the  establishment  of  postal  communica- 
tion.    As  the  colonies  were  passing  through  a  strong  reaction  against 
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executive  authority,  the  Congress  did  its  business  with  the  help  of  tempo- 
rary committees  and  did  not  seek  to  establish  a  permanent  executive. 
The  same  was  true  for  a  time  of  the  congresses  and  conventions  in  the 
different  colonies.  As  the  movement  progressed  through  1775  and  the 
early  months  of  1776,  executive  authority  in  the  royal  and  proprietary 
provinces  collapsed.  The  assemblies  were  either  dissolved  or  ceased 
to  meet.  The  governors,  their  authority  gone,  retired  on  board  British 
vessels  of  war,  returned  to  England,  or,  perchance,  found  themselves 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists.  This  gradual  fall  of  the  old 
governments,  imperial  and  colonial  was  the  Revolution  on  its  negative 
side.  The  rise  of  the  system  of  congresses,  conventions,  and  committees, 
deriving  their  authority  from  the  people,  was  the  Revolution  on  its 
positive  side,  and  foreshadowed  the  new  federal  system  which  was  ris- 
ing on  the  ruins  of  the  loosely  linked  colonial  government.  The  process 
in  the  different  colonies  was  as  varied  as  were  their  social  and  political 
conditions.  In  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  the  corporate  system  of 
government,  which  they  had  inherited  from  the  seventeenth  century, 
necessitated  no  change.  The  general  assemblies  always  had  been  the 
centres  of  power,  and  the  leading  officials  in  these  provinces  had  been 
elective  for  short  terms  and  were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  electorate. 
So  far  as  the  internal  organization  of  the  colonies  was  concerned  that 
was  all  which  the  Revolution  demanded.  In  the  two  proprietary  Prov- 
inces— Pennsylvania  and  Maryland — the  executives  were  not  so  directly 
interested  and  pledged  to  support  the  imperial  government  as  were  those 
of  the  royal  provinces.  In  the  royal  provinces  the  prorogation  of  one  of 
the  legislatures  for  indefinite  or  prolonged  periods  caused  them  to  dis- 
appear at  an  early  date — that  of  Massachusetts  in  October,  1774.  The 
long  and  important  session  of  January-March  1775  was  the  last  ever  held 
by  the  New  York  Assembly.  The  Governor  was  to  meet  the  Assembly 
of  New  Jersey  as  late  as  November  1775  but  months  before  that  date 
the  Provincial  Convention  had  practically  assumed  the  control  of  affairs. 
The  royal  courts  and  executives  continued  some  form  of  activity  a  few 
months  longer  and  then  totally  vanished. 

Such  were  the  general  march  of  events  which  served  as  a  background 
to  the  course  of  action  taken  by  the  men  who  in  Pennsylvania  sought, 
by  the  cooperation  of  all  the  other  colonies,  to  render  America  secure 
from  the  foreign  menace  that  was  preventing  her  development.  The 
closing  of  the  port  of  Boston  marked  the  date  when  the  situation  first 
became  acute.  It  was  the  culmination  of  the  events  that  had  followed 
each  other  during  the  period  that  had  elapsed  from  the  passing  of  the 
Stamp  Act  nine  years  before.  The  mission  of  Paul  Revere  from  Boston 
to  Philadelphia  to  secure  the  support  of  Pennsylvania ;  the  meeting  at 
the  City  Tavern  in  Philadelphia  at  which  Dickinson  and  Thomson  gave 
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expression  to  the  sense  of  union  between  Philadelphia  and  Boston  in 
the  crisis ;  the  formation  of  the  committee  of  correspondence  for  the 
promotion  of  general  colonial  unity ;  the  June  mass  meeting  declaring 
the  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston  an  unconstitutional  act ;  the  formation 
of  the  new  committee  of  forty-three  to  take  the  sense  of  the  people  in 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  a  continental  congress  and 
to  raise  a  subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in  Boston ;  the  con- 
ference of  delegates  in  Carpenters'  Hall  representing  all  Pennsylvania ; 
and  finally  the  gathering  of  the  first  Continental  Congress  in  Carpenters' 
Hall  in  September,  1774 — these  events  following  one  another  in  Pennsyl- 
vania were  but  the  pattern  of  similar  courses  of  action  in  the  other 
provinces  that  finally  coalesced  in  the  meeting  of  Congress  and  made  it 
possible  for  the  thirteen  colonies  to  function  as  a  single  organism. 

The  Raising  of  Troops — The  Committee  of  correspondence  that  met 
at  Philadelphia  following  the  battle  of  Lexington  had  authorized  the 
troops.  The  Associators  who  had  got  together  to  work  against  the  im- 
portation of  British  goods  had  as  events  become  acute  used  their  organi- 
zations to  turn  themselves  into  military  companies.  Pennsylvania  had 
thus  come  into  possession  of  a  small  army  the  object  of  which  was  to 
resist  foreign  aggression.  In  the  associators'  organization  the  leading 
officers  were  as  follows : 

First  Battalion :  John  Dickinson,  colonel ;  John  Chevalier,  lieutenant- 
colonel  ;  Jacob  Morgan  and  William  Coates,  majors.  Second  Battalion : 
Daniel  Roberdeau,  colonel ;  Joseph  Reed,  lieutenant-colonel ;  John  Cox 
and  John  Bayard,  majors.  Third  Battalion :  John  Cadwalader,  colonel ; 
John  Nixon,  lieutenant-colonel ;  Thomas  Mifflin  and  Samuel  Meredith, 
majors.  Among  the  captains  were  Peter  Markoe,  of  the  light  horse; 
James  Biddle,  Benjamin  Loxley,  Thomas  Proctor,  Joseph  Moulder, 
artillery ;  Joseph  Cowperthwait,  the  Quaker  Blues ;  Richard  Peters, 
Tench  Francis,  William  Bradford,  Lambert  Cadwalader,  the  Greens; 
with  John  Shee,  John  Wilcocks,  Francis  Gurney,  and  others  whose  first 
names  are  not  recorded — Morgan,  Little,  Willing,  Humphreys  and  Fur- 
man.  In  June  the  three  battalions,  mustering  fifteen  hundred  men,  with 
the  artillery  company  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  six  guns — two 
twelve-pounders  and  four  brass  six-pounders — the  troop  of  light  horse, 
and  several  companies  of  light  infantry,  rangers,  and  riflemen,  in  the 
whole  about  two  thousand  men,  marched  to  the  commons  and  drilled. 
The  march,  brigade  evolutions,  manuel  exercising,  firing  and  maneuver- 
ing were  performed,  according  to  the  "Packet,"  "with  a  dexterity  scarcely 
to  have  been  expected  from  such  short  practice,  in  the  presence  of  the 
honorable  members  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  several  thousand 
spectators."  A  description  of  the  Philadelphia  troops  and  their  appear- 
ance at  the  time  gives  them  at  about  thirty  companies  uniformed,  out 
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morning  and  evening  at  their  military  exercises,  well  armed  and  making 
rapid  progress  in  knowledge  of  their  evolutions.  The  Blues  and  the 
Greens  were  companies  organized  and  under  drill  before  the  Lexington 
conflict.  There  were  many  Quakers  among  them.  Notwithstanding 
the  endeavors  of  the  Quakers  to  keep  aloof  from  the  conflict,  as  Graydon 
remarks  in  his  "Memoirs,"  a  good  number  of  their  young  men  swerved 
from  their  tenets,  and,  affecting  cockades  and  uniforms,  openly  avowed 
themselves  fighting  men.  "They  went  so  far  as  to  form  a  company  of 
light  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Copperthwaite,  which  was 
called  the  Quaker  Blues,  and  instituted  a  spirit  of  competition  with  the 
Greens,  or,  as  they  were  sneeringly  styled,  the  silk  stocking  company, 
commanded  by  Mr.  John  Cadwalader,  and  which,  having  early  associ- 
ated, had  already  acquired  celebrity." 

Silas  Deane's  description  of  the  companies  to  which  the  committee 
of  correspondence  had  given  birth  describes  the  uniform  as  a  "dark- 
brown  (like  our  homespun  coat),  faced  with  red,  white,  yellow,  or  buff, 
according  to  their  different  battailons,  white  vest  and  breeches,  white 
stockings,  half-boots,  and  black  knee-garters."  "The  coat"  he  goes  on, 
"is  made  short,  falling  but  little  below  the  waist  band  of  the  breeches, 
which  shows  the  size  of  a  man  to  great  advantage.  Their  hats  are 
small,  as  Jesse's  little  one  almost,  with  a  red,  white,  or  black  ribbon, 
according  to  their  battalions,  closing  in  a  rose,  out  of  which  rises  a  tuft 
of  fur  of  deer,  (made  to  resemble  the  buck's  tail  as  much  as  possible), 
six  or  eight  inches  high.  Their  cartouch  boxes  are  large,  with  the  word 
LIBERTY  and  the  number  of  their  battalion  written  on  the  outside  in 
large  white  letters.  Thus  equipped  they  make  a  most  elegant  appear- 
ance." 

The  companies  were  reviewed  by  General  Washington  on  June  20, 
and  the  next  day  he  set  out  for  Boston,  escorted  across  New  Jersey  by 
the  cavalry  troop.  On  June  23  the  associators  were  addressed  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Smith.  They  sent  in  at  the  same  time  a  petition  to  the  Assem- 
bly, giving  an  account  of  their  organization  into  companies,  and  ask- 
ing that  provision  for  their  regular  pay  and  subsistence  should  be  made, 
and  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  waterfront  of 
the  city.  The  Assembly  was  in  a  demoralized  condition  by  this  date 
however,  and  the  Governor  and  Council,  although  they  continued  to 
meet  till  December  to  look  over  accounts,  appoint  civil  officers,  and 
attend  to  matters  of  that  kind,  had  really  been  devoid  of  executive  power 
during  the  entire  year. 

Philadelphia  [remarks  Scharf]  at  this  time  was  in  an  anomalous  condition.  It  was 
under  a  royal  government  which  did  not  dare  to  attempt  to  discharge  any  of  its  functions, 
or  enforce  any  of  its  laws.  It  was  under  a  municipal  government  which  scarcely  ever 
looked  after  the  routine  of  watch,  lamp,  and  street-cleaning  supervision.  It  was  under 
a  Governor  and  Council  who  did  nothing  except  attend  to  some  border  affairs,  and  not 
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even  these  until  the  volunteer  committees  had  been  consulted,  and  an  Assembly  which 
simply  promised  to  vote  to  do  what  it  was  ordered.  A  Congress  was  in  session  within  the 
limits  which  had  no  direct  authority  except  by  popular  consent,  and  did  not,  except  by 
consent,  represent  either  the  colonies  or  the  people,  and  yet  was  supreme,  levied  taxes, 
raised  armies,  made  war,  and  organized  armies.  In  Philadelphia  the  only  power  in  the 
State  resided  in  a  large  and  unwieldy  committee,  which  had  been  nominated  by  acclama- 
tion at  a  town  meeting,  and  only  represented  the  mob.  Yet  it  exercised  executive  and 
legislative  functions  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  in  the  freest  manner,  and  was  obeyed 
cheerfully  and  implicitly  by  all,  though  it  made  many  mistakes  from  unwieldiness  and 
inexperience. 

However  the  material  for  a  new  permanent  government  was  there, 
and  better  thought,  the  passage  of  time,  a  clearer  view  of  the  situation, 
and  a  sharper  definition  of  purpose,  were  calculated  to  bring  order  out 
of  the  chaos.  Franklin  arrived  from  Philadelphia  just  on  the  eve  of 
the  assembling  of  the  Second  Congress,  and  his  presence  had  an  immedi- 
ate effect  on  affairs.  His  counsel  was  sought  on  every  side.  The  As- 
sembly was  in  session  and  as  soon  as  that  body  learned  of  his  arrival 
the  first  thing  it  did  was  to  elect  him  a  delegate  to  the  Congress. 
"The  choice  was  a  wise  one,"  writes  Scharf.  "Franklin  was  the  man 
for  such  an  emergency.  He  was  practical,  matter-of-fact,  had  immense 
business  capacity,  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  details,  and  infinite 
patience  to  look  after  them,  and  he  had  moreover,  unlike  many  around 
him,  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  He  knew  that  the  die  was  cast,  that 
reconciliation  was  impossible,  that  the  only  choice  was  independence  or 
conquest,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  everyone's  duty  to  set  to  work  to 
make  the  best  fight  he  could.  He  wrote  to  Dr.  Priestly  almost  as  soon 
as  he  landed :  'The  breach  is  growing  wider,  and  is  in  danger  of  grow- 
ing irrepairable.'  So,  while  he  did  not  oppose  the  plan  of  Jay  and  Dick- 
inson for  sending  a  second  address  to  the  king,  he  did  not  look  for  any 
important  consequences  from  that  address,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  elaborating  a  careful  and  complete  system  of  defense 
and  government  for  Pennsylvania,  of  which  he  speedily  became  the 
head." 

The  Committee  of  Safety — Franklin — The  work  of  Franklin  in  the 
Committee  of  Safety  of  Pennsylvania  constitutes  in  large  part  the  history 
of  the  defense  of  Philadelphia  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  from  the 
British  without  and  the  lords  proprietary  within.  He  took  the  bull  of 
government  by  the  horns  and  substituted  a  compact,  energetic  com- 
mittee for  the  unwieldy  Committee  of  Correspondence.  That  commit- 
tee had  been  the  creation  of  the  associators,  and  the  associators  derived 
all  their  functions  from  a  public  meeting,  called  by  no  one  in  particular, 
not  representing  any  power  in  the  state  but  only  the  mob  of  the  city. 
Franklin,  in  advance  of  the  general  adoption  of  his  scheme  by  Congress 
as  a  good  system  to  recommend  to  all  the  colonies,  got  the  Assembly  to 
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supervise  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  appoint  in  its  stead  a 
Committee  of  Safety,  with  discretionary  powers,  which,  in  case  of 
emergency,  became  virtually  dictatorial.  This  new  committee  thus  had 
an  authoritative  and  responsible  existence  within  the  law.  It  had  been 
appointed  by  the  proper  legislative  body  in  the  regular  manner.  One 
of  the  first  things  the  transformed  committee  did  was  to  resolve:  "that 
this  House  approves  the  Association  entered  into  by  the  good  People 
of  this  colony  for  the  Defence  of  their  Lives,  Liberties,  and  Property." 
Thus  the  acts  of  the  committee  of  correspondence  was  duly  legalized, 
and  the  committee  of  safety  could  take  up  their  work  and  carry  it  to 
its  broadest  conclusions. 

The  earlier  committee  had  done  its  work  pretty  manfully.  The 
work  had  been  unfamiliar  but  the  members  acquired  proficiency  as  they 
went  forward.  They  had  ordered  exportations  to  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
Newfoundland,  Georgia,  colonies  not  in  the  Congress,  to  be  sus- 
pended, and  had  rigidly  excluded  imports.  Blair  McClenachan,  one 
of  the  largest  importers  in  the  city,  had  been  summoned  before  them 
to  explain  a  consignment  of  linen  goods.  When  he  had  explained  he 
was  exonerated,  but  his  captain  was  denounced  as  guilty  of  infamous 
conduct  and  his  name  was  published  as  an  enemy  to  his  country.  The 
committee  showed  the  utmost  vigilance  in  following  up  every  suspected 
person.  Galloway's  real  feelings  had  long  been  divined  and  the  com- 
mittee paid  so  much  attention  to  his  goings  and  comings  that  he  was 
constrained  to  come  out  with  a  card  to  the  public  denying  the  "false  re- 
ports industriously  propagated"  against  him,  declaring  that  he  was  "in- 
capable of  entertaining  a  thought  inimical  to  the  country  where  all  I 
hold  dear  and  valuable  is  fixed,  and  where  I  am  determined  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  my  life,"  and  denying  categorically  that  he  had  any  cor- 
respondence, direct  or  indirect,  with  the  British  government. 

The  question  of  the  necessary  money  then  came  up,  and  in  this  the 
agency  of  Franklin  proved  influential.  The  Assembly  had  already  been 
petitioned  by  citizens  and  associators  to  appropriate  fifty  thousand 
pounds  to  put  the  province  in  a  state  of  defense,  and  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence  wanted  two  thousand  pounds  for  their  immediate 
needs.  This  was  granted  when  the  associators,  who  had  an  organization 
in  every  ward  of  the  city  and  every  township  in  the  counties,  asked  to 
have  these  companies  put  upon  a  regular  militia  footing,  mustered  in  and 
given  a  payroll.  They  also  demanded  extensive  defensive  arrangements 
and  the  appointment  of  a  new  committee  with  discretionary  powers. 
Joseph  Reed  signed  these  resolutions  as  chairman  of  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence.  At  the  end  of  June  the  Assembly 
passed  the  series  of  resolutions  which  lodged  the  power  of  the  State 
in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.     These  sanctioned  the  work 
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done  by  the  association ;  authorized  the  Committee  of  Safety  in  case  of 
invasion,  or  danger  of  it,  from  ships  or  armies,  to  employ  the  associators 
in  actual  service,  the  House  providing  for  the  pay  and  necessary  ex- 
penses of  such  service,  such  pay  not  to  exceed  that  given  by  Congress  to 
the  Continental  forces.  The  House  called  on  the  city  and  county  to 
provide  arms  and  equipment  in  quantities  proportioned  to  their  re- 
sources ;  to  organize,  arm  and  equip  minute-men,  and  resolved  that 
effective  measures  should  be  taken  to  provide  Philadelphia  with  defenses 
against  a  naval  attack.  It  offered  twenty  pounds  per  hundredweight  for 
good,  merchantable  saltpetre  made  within  the  province  within  three 
months. 

The  resolution  creating  the  Committee  of  Safety  was  as  follows : 
"Resolved,  that  John  Dickinson,  George  Gray,  Henry  Wynkoop,  Antho- 
ny Wayne,  Benjamin  Bartholomew,  George  Ross,  Michael  Swope,  John 
Montgomery,  Edward  Biddle,  William  Edmunds,  Bernard  Dougherty, 
Samuel  Hunter,  William  Thompson,  Thomas  Willing,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Daniel  Roberdeau,  John  Cadwalader,  Andrew  Allen,  Owen  Biddle, 
Francis  Johnston,  Richard  Reilley,  Samuel  Morris  Jr.,  Robert  Morris, 
Thomas  Wharton  Jr.,  and  Robert  White,  be  a  Committee  of  Safety  for 
calling  forth  such  and  so  many  of  the  associators  into  Actual  Service 
when  Necessity  requires,  as  the  said  Committee  shall  judge  proper. 
For  paying  and  supplying  them  with  Necessaries  while  in  Actual  Ser- 
vice. For  providing  for  the  Defence  of  this  Province  against  insurrec- 
tion and  invasion ;  and  for  encouraging  and  promoting  the  manufacture 
of  Salt  Petre ;  which  said  Committee  are  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  draw  orders  on  the  Treasurer,  herein  appointed,  for  the 
several  purposes  above  mentioned."  Seven  of  the  committee  were  to  be 
a  quorum ;  and  thirty-five  thousand  pounds  were  to  be  issued  in  bills 
of  credit  under  the  direction  of  certain  men  named,  or  any  three  of  them 
as  signers ;  the  bills  to  be  delivered  to  Michael  Hillegas,  made  treasurer, 
who  was  to  give  bond  in  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  to  pay  the  drafts 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety  out  of  them.  These  bills  were  to  be  liqui- 
dated by  a  tax  on  all  estates,  real  and  personal,  in  the  province. 

The  Committee  of  Safety  met  early  in  July  and  Franklin  was  un- 
animously chosen  president  with  William  Govett  as  clerk.  It  proceeded 
to  business  with  the  utmost  energy,  meeting  every  morning,  with  the 
exception  of  Sunday,  at  six  o'clock,  so  that  its  sessions  might  not  inter- 
fere with  those  of  Congress.  It  looked  after  more  arms  and  ammunition, 
appointed  inspectors  for  such  as  were  in  hand,  sent  for  tax  commissioners 
and  assessors,  went  down  to  Red  Bank  with  a  committee  of  engineers 
to  select  a  site  for  a  fort,  appointed  a  committee  on  boats  and  machines 
for  river  defense,  bought  all  sorts  of  military  materials,  from  flint  brushes 
up  to  pine  logs,  looked  after  medicine  hospitals,  military  prisons,  and  the 
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like,  and  set  up  in  several  places  manufactories  for  fire-arms,  cannon, 
gunpowder,  shot,  cannon-balls,  and  so  forth — seeking  out  every  activity 
and  energy  in  the  province,  to  enlist  them  in  the  service  of  the  public 
defense.  Franklin's  hand  was  apparent  throughout  all  these  various 
operations.     He  was  a  master  in  work  of  detail. 

His  sagacious  head  and  masterful,  controlling  hand  and  passion 
for  work  were  greatly  needed,  for  there  were  a  thousand  things  to  do, 
and  very  little  time  to  do  them  in.  The  general  committee  had  much  aid 
from  the  local  committees,  which  remained  in  existence  for  local  execu- 
tive purposes,  and  to  which  new  members  were  elected  on  August  16, 
but  the  business  of  completing  an  effective  organization  made  severe  de- 
mands upon  the  time  of  all.  The  Committee  of  Safety  had  two  sessions 
every  day,  and  the  local  committee  sat  every  day.  There  were  so  many 
things  to  look  after  and  so  many  points  to  guard.  Two  prisoners,  John 
McAllister  and  Andrew  Stuart,  were  in  jail  under  sentence  of  death  for 
counterfeiting.  In  June  their  friends,  making  a  crowd  of  twenty-five 
persons,  attempted  to  break  into  the  jail  and  rescue  them.  As  the  doors 
could  not  be  broken  down  the  attackers  forced  their  way  into  the  cellar, 
and,  finally  baffled  there,  set  fire  to  the  buildings.  The  magistrates  and 
citizens  hastened  to  the  rescue,  the  flames  were  extinguished  and  some 
of  the  conspirators  were  taken.  The  riot  warned  the  committee  to  have 
a  guard  stationed  at  the  jail,  and  yet  in  spite  of  the  guard  both  prisoners 
escaped,  Stuart  coolly  walking  out  of  the  prison  in  the  daytime  in  the 
absence  of  the  clergyman  who  had  come  to  prepare  him  for  execution. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  month  the  committee  discovered  the  ship 
"Albion"  of  Liverpool  in  the  act  of  discharging  a  cargo  of  salt,  for  the 
account  of  Henry  Cour  and  Nicholas  Ashton.  These  Liverpool  mer- 
chants were  forthwith  published  as  enemies  of  America,  and  their  salt 
sent  back  to  them.  Under  the  rule  that  went  into  effect  two  weeks  later 
the  cargo  would  simply  have  been  confiscated  and  used.  The  committee 
immediately  got  to  work  obtaining  arms,  ammunition,  muskets,  bayo- 
nets, gunpowder  and  saltpetre.  During  the  first  year  of  the  war  these 
articles,  particularly  gunpowder,  were  dangerously  scarce.  Seven  or 
eight  times  Washington's  army  at  Boston  had  not  more  than  twenty 
rounds  of  ball  cartridges  apiece  and  no  powder  for  the  cannon. 

Safeguarding  the  River  and  Bay — The  necessity  of  safeguarding  the 
river  caused  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness.  It  was  well  understood  that 
the  British  were  planning  to  send  their  frigates  up  the  river,  and  indeed 
they  had  already  begun  to  harry  American  commerce  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Cape.  It  was  realized  that  unless  something  effectual  was 
done  the  city  itself  would  soon  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  forts 
were  poorly  equipped  for  defense  and  work  required  at  once  to  be  done 
to  remedy  this.     The  Committee  of  Safety  saw  to  this  with  all  speed. 
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New  works  were  built,  notably  on  Mud  Island,  later  called  Fort  Mifflin, 
and  at  Red  Bank.  Boats  were  also  needed  and  shipbuilders  were  set 
to  work  on  the  construction  of  gondolas  and  galleys.  In  sixteen  days. 
it  is  said,  Emanuel  Eyre  had  one  of  these,  called  "The  Bulldog," 
launched  and  afloat.  Thirteen  were  ready  for  service  by  September, 
1775,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  £550  each.  The  new  boats  were  pro- 
pelled by  oars.  Each  boat  carried  two  howitzers,  besides  some  swivel 
guns,  muskets  and  pikes,  and  a  force  of  fifty-three  men.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  the  young  physician,  of  whom  so  much  was  to  be  heard,  became 
the  surgeon  of  the  fleet.  The  vessels  formed  a  nucleus  to  which  addi- 
tions were  constantly  made,  and  they  had  as  auxiliaries  a  flotilla  of  fire 
rafts  and  a  floating  battery. 

The  main  reliance  however  of  the  plan  by  which  it  was  proposed 
to  defend  the  city  waterfront  was  on  the  blocking  up  of  the  channel. 
The  idea  of  a  boom  was  discarded  in  favor  of  chevaux-de-frise,  large 
pieces  of  timber  thickly  traversed  by  long  wooden  spikes  pointed  with 
iron.  After  forty  vessels  were  allowed  to  depart  two  tiers  of  these  were 
sunk  near  Mud  Island  in  September,  1775,  a  third  being  added  at  a 
later  date.  Two  more  were  placed  in  the  stream  opposite  Marcus  Hook. 
Three  old  hulks  were  also  sunk  and  the  buoys  removed.  The  channel 
had  by  this  time  become  very  intricate,  and  only  ten  pilots  were  let  into 
the  secret  of  navigating  it.  A  large  number  of  privateers  were  fitted  out 
to  prey  on  British  commerce,  in  which  many  young  men  distinguished 
themselves  and  throughout  the  war  the  waters  of  the  city  were  a  busy 
center  for  the  operations  of  these  boats.  Many  prize  vessels  and  cargoes 
with  their  crews  were  brought  into  Philadelphia.  On  the  other  hand 
many  American  ships  were  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  the  British  with 
their  comparatively  powerful  men-of-war  and  their  great  supply  of  prey- 
ing vessels  of  kinds  succeeded  in  rendering  the  American  export  and 
import  trade  as  perilous  as  it  well  could  be. 

Congress,  as  well  as  the  province,  made  arrangements  for  naval 
defense  and  many  of  these  centered  in  Philadelphia.  Captain  Mac- 
pherson,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  who  bore  the  marks  of  many  wounds, 
sought  the  appointment  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet.  He  had  a 
son,  Major  John  Macpherson,  who  was  killed  in  the  small  American 
army  before  Quebec,  and  another  son,  William  Macpherson,  for  some 
years  in  the  British  service,  who  at  an  early  date  exchanged  the  red  coat 
for  a  continental  uniform,  and  after  the  war  became  the  commander  of 
the  famous  "Macpherson  Blues."  But  the  elder  Macpherson  was  not 
appointed,  the  choice  falling  in  November,  1775,  upon  Ezek  Hopkins, 
Commodore  Hopkins  went  out  of  Philadelphia  a  few  weeks  later  on  the 
"Alfred"  an  East  Indiaman,  of  two  hundred  tons  burden,  which  John 
Paul  Jones,  a  Scotchman  for  some  time  in  the  colonies,  had  made  ready 
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for  sea  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  Congress.  He  became  its 
lieutenant,  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  captain,  Dudley  Saltonstall,  a 
New  Englander,  on  December  3,  1775,  boarded  the  boat  off  Chestnut 
Street  wharf  and  "flung  out  the  first  American  flag  ever  shown  on  a 
regular  man-of-war."  This  is  believed  to  have  been  the  banner  exhibit- 
ing a  pine  tree,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  coiled  a  rattlesnake  with  the 
legend :  "Don't  Tread  on  Me."  The  device  was  not  of  his  choice.  He 
did  not  know  whose  it  was.  As  for  himself  he  could  "never  see  how  or 
why  a  venomous  serpent  could  be  the  combatant  emblem  of  a  brave  and 
honest  folk  fighting  to  be  free."  The  use  of  the  serpent  however  as  an 
emblem  in  the  colonies  had  come  into  vogue  at  an  early  date.  Cut  into 
sections  with  the  motto  "Join  or  Die,"  it  had  appeared  in  the  "Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette"  during  the  French  and  Indian  war.  In  1775  a  similar 
picture  with  the  legend,  "Unite  or  Die"  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
"Pennsylvania  Journal."  Other  vessels  accompanied  the  "Alfred"  down 
the  river,  but  they  were  all  frozen  up  at  Reedy  Island  and  really  did  not 
effect  their  departure  until  the  following  February.  Then  thousands 
attended  and  shouted  their  acclamations  and  a  flag  of  thirteen  red  and 
white  stripes,  such  as  Washington  had  used  at  Cambridge,  was  unfurled. 
The  first  prisoners  of  war  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  October,  1775. 
They  were  British  sailors  who  had  been  cast  away  on  Brigantine  Beach, 
and  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Jersey  people  they  were  sent  to  Congress 
in  Philadelphia  where  they  were  confined  in  the  old  prison  at  Third 
and  Market  streets. 

Then  stories  came  from  the  sea  of  the  exploits  of  John  Barry.  He 
was  a  young  Irishman  from  County  Wexford,  a  scion  of  the  ancient 
Irish  gens  of  O  Baire,  anglicised  Barry,  and  gallicised  or  normanized  de 
Barrie  and  du  Barri,  of  whom  the  pivotal  ancestor  was  Fothach  Canaan, 
the  fifth  son  of  Lughaidh  Maccon,  who  figures  as  No.  59  on  the  "Line 
of  Ithe"  and  on  the  roll  of  monarchs,  as  hundred  and  thirteenth  king  of 
all  Ireland.  A  branch  of  the  family  at  a  later  date  exchanged  their 
ancient  Irish  titles  for  a  foreign  one  and  became  viscounts  of  Buttevant, 
while  another  branch  became  lords  of  Santry.  Barry  was  born  in  1745, 
and  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania. 
When  only  twenty-five  he  had  risen  to  be  commander  of  the  "Black 
Prince,"  one  of  the  largest  ships  trading  between  Philadelphia  and  Lon- 
don. In  February,  1776,  he  was  appointed  by  Congress  to  command  the 
Lexington,  equipped  with  fourteen  guns,  which,  after  a  sharp  action, 
captured  the  tender,  "Edward."  This  was  the  first  vessel  captured  by  a 
commissioned  officer  of  the  United  States  navy.  Barry  was  transferred 
to  the  frigate  "Effingham,"  and  in  the  Delaware,  at  the  head  of  four 
boats,  he  captured  an  English  schooner  in  1777  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man,  and  for  this  and  his  other  exploits  was  publicly  thanked  by  Wash- 
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ington.  When  Howe  took  Philadelphia,  late  in  1777,  Barry  took  the 
"Effingham"  up  the  Delaware  with  the  hope  of  saving  her  but  she  was 
burned  by  the  British.  Howe  had  offered  him  a  large  bribe  if  he  would 
deliver  the  ship  to  him  at  Philadelphia,  but  it  was  scornfully  rejected. 
Barry  took  command  of  the  "Raleigh"  in  September,  1778,  but  British 
cruisers  compelled  him  to  run  her  ashore  in  Penobscot  Bay.  In  the 
frigate  "Alliance,"  in  1781,  he  sailed  for  France  with  Colonel  John 
Laurens,  who  was  sent  on  a  special  mission ;  and  afterwards  he  cruised 
successfully  with  that  ship.  At  the  close  of  May,  he  captured  the  "At- 
lanta" and  the  "Trespass,"  after  a  severe  fight.  Returning  in  October 
the  "Atlanta"  was  refitted,  and  after  taking  Lafayette  and  the  Count 
de  Noailles  to  France,  Barry  cruised  in  the  West  Indies  very  success- 
fully. 

Patriotism  and  Disaffection — Meanwhile  there  was  a  great  mixture 
of  feeling  in  Philadelphia  and  the  province.  The  old  moorings  were 
breaking  away,  and  the  weaker  spirits  had  no  very  clear  idea  of  the 
right  path  to  follow.  Not  all  indeed  felt  the  drawing  towards  the  in- 
terest of  their  adopted  country  so  strongly  that  they  were  able  decisively 
to  take  its  part  even  in  the  face  of  wanton,  exterior  aggression. 

While  the  cause  moved  on  apace  [writes  Oberholtzer]  there  were  more  than  a  few 
who  refused  to  be  carried  along  in  the  anti-British  current,  and  to  coerce  them,  many 
characteristic  steps  were  taken.  People  at  once  became  Whigs  or  Tories,  that  is  liberals 
in  favor  of  America's  rights  to  the  uttermost,  or  sympathizers  in  some  degree  with  the 
hated  English  Tory  ministry.  The  Quakers  for  the  most  part  found  it  impossible  to  view 
the  prospect  favorably.  Their  entire  body  of  principles  was  a  protest  against  militar- 
ism, and  they  saw  the  very  foundations  of  the  commonwealth,  which  they  had  estab- 
lished on  this  continent,  shaken  by  the  storm  of  approaching  war.  While  the  governor- 
ship, the  council,  the  city  corporation,  and  even  the  proprietorship  itself  had  passed  out 
of  their  hands,  they  still  had  their  influence  in  the  assembly  which,  with  everything  else, 
was  likely  soon  to  be  swept  away  in  favor  of  they  knew  not  what.  They  were,  moreover, 
for  the  most  part,  people  of  substance,  gained  by  trade  and  investment  in  land.  Political 
and  commercial  interest  therefore,  as  well  as  moral  principle,  led  to  a  great  caution  on 
the  subject  of  separation  from  Great  Britain,  if  not  to  positive  opposition  to  the  move- 
ment. Leaders  of  the  Society  of  Friends  were  laboring  with  their  members  in  order 
that  they  might  be  guided  by  that  "wisdom  which  is  from  above,  which  is  pure,  peace- 
able, gentle  and  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits."  But  it  was  not  possible  to  hold  all  to 
peaceful  ways,  especially  the  young  men  who  were  in  many  instances,  fired  with  the  ardor 
which  they  saw  exhibited  around  them.  Samuel  Wetherill,  Jr.,  among  others,  protested 
against  the  general  attitude  of  the  Society.  He  was  a  speaker  in  its  meetings.  He  had 
been  born  in  Burlington  in  1736,  and  came  to  Philadelphia  as  a  boy.  Just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  he  had  joined  with  Christopher  Marshall  and  others  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  factory  for  weaving  jeans  and  fustians.  He  thought  in  the  matter  of  the 
dispute  with  England  that  the  Friends  ought  to  be  "as  watchmen  on  the  walls  and  that 
there  is  something  due  from  us  both  to  the  king  and  to  the  public  cause."  He  was  bidden 
to  go  his  own  way  by  the  meeting  in  1779.  One  after  another  the  offending  members 
were  disowned.  By  their  action  they  were  accounted  to  have  made  themselves  unfit 
longer  to  be  in  union  with  the  Society.    Wetherill  and  several  of  the  "Whig,"  "Fighting" 
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or  "Free"  Quakers  in  1781,  took  steps  to  organize  a  meeting  of  their  own.  At  first  they 
worshipped  in  private  houses  and  in  the  College  building.  They  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  the  meeting  of  Free  Quakers  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  soon, 
after  trying  vainly  to  secure  a  house  from  the  Society  from  which  they  had  been  expelled, 
purchased  a  piece  of  ground  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  Arch  streets,  where 
they  erected  a  plain  two  story  building.  The  tablet  on  the  north  end  of  the  house,  which 
still  stands,  bears  these  words : 

By  General  Subscription 

For  the  Free  Quakers,  erected 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1783, 

Of  the  Empire  8. 

A  member  was  asked  why  this  allusion  to  the  "empire"  was  made.  He  answered: 
"I  tell  ye,  Friend,  it  is  because  our  country  is  destined  to  be  the  great  empire  over 
all  this  world." 

Denied  burial  places  in  Quaker  ground,  the  Assembly  in  1786,  fur- 
ther to  endorse  the  patriotic  sentiment  which  had  actuated  members  of 
the  society  when  they  renounced  the  principles  of  their  fathers,  and 
buckled  on  their  swords  in  defense  of  national  independence,  gave  them 
several  lots  on  the  west  side  of  Fifth  Street,  below  Locust  Street.  Cle- 
ment Biddle  died  in  1814;  Samuel  Wetherill,  Jr.,  the  principal  preacher 
of  the  little  society,  at  a  ripe  age  in  1829;  Timothy  Matlack  in  1829,  at 
the  age  of  a  hundred  years,  and  Betsy  Ross  in  1836.  John  Price  Wether- 
ill, the  son  of  Samuel,  worshipped  almost  alone  for  several  years,  and 
closed  the  meeting  finally  in  1836.  Later  on  the  burial  ground  disap- 
peared in  response  to  the  material  needs  of  the  crowded  portions  of  a 
great  modern  city. 

The  Committee  of  Safety  acted  with  sternness  in  the  cases  of  dis- 
affected persons  or  of  those  suspected  of  being  dangerous  to  the  patriot 
cause.  As  hostilities  began  the  popular  sentiment  made  itself  averse 
to  all  discussion.  Those  who  were  not  for  the  American  cause  were 
branded  as  enemies  and  were  liable  to  be  violently  suppressed  whenever 
they  gave  any  token  of  sympathy  with  the  enemy.  Major  Skene,  of  the 
British  army,  ventured  to  show  himself  in  Philadelphia  not  long  after 
Bunker  Hill.  He  had  come  out  to  take  command  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  and  to  raise  a  regiment  of  pro-British  Americans.  He  was 
-a  soldier  of  the  old  school,  who  had  served  in  Flanders,  at  Carthagena 
and  Porto  Bello,  and  was  fond  of  his  cups.  He  heard  enroute  of  the 
capture  of  Ticonderoga,  tried  to  slip  into  Philadelphia  unnoticed  and 
was  arrested  and  put  under  guard.  Skene  was  exchanged  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  but  Tories,  whose  homes  were  in  America  and  from  whom  an 
attachment  to  the  land  they  had  chosen  or  had  been  born  in  was  to  be 
expected,  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  guilt  and  promise  amend- 
ment. Amos  Wickersham,  for  instance,  made  a  written  confession, 
which  was  published,  that  he  had  acted  wrongly,  for  which  he  begged 
-pardon,  in  making  use  of  rash  and  impudent  expressions  with   regard 
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to  the  conduct  of  his  fellow  citizens  "who  are  now  engaged  in  a  noble 
and  patriotic  struggle  against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  British 
ministry.  Mordecai  Levy  similarly  was  forced  to  declare  in  the  same 
way  that  his  disrespectful  speeches  about  Congress  proceeded  from  the 
most  contracted  notions  of  the  British  constitution  and  the  rights  of 
human  nature."  Better  instructed,  he  pleaded  for  pardon  before  a  large 
crowd  in  the  college  yard.  Christopher  Marshall  calls  him  "the  Dutch 
butcher."  John  Bergum  confessed  himself  very  much  to  blame  for  hav- 
ing made  use  of  expressions  derogatory  to  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
and  promised  to  do  better  in  the  future.  Jabez  Maud  Fisher  was  brought 
before  the  people  at  the  Coffee-House  and  made  to  tell  the  name  of  the 
person  who  wrote  him  a  letter  containing  Tory  sentiments ;  and  Thomas 
Loosley  was  "exalted  as  a  specimen"  at  the  same  place  and  made  to 
beg  pardon  for  having  vilified  Congress.  The  animus  against  the  British 
had  deeply  imbued  the  American  mind  and  in  all  these  acts  we  recognize 
a  will  of  steel  pointed  unbreakably  at  the  expulsion  from  America  of  all 
foreign  aggression. 

Militia  and  Measures  of  Defense — The  Committee  of  Safety  placed 
upon  its  minutes  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress  on 
July  18,  for  the  enrollment  of  the  militia,  all  able-bodied  men  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  being  recommended  immediately  to  form 
themselves  into  regular  companies  of  militia,  consisting  of  one  captain, 
two  lieutenants,  one  ensign,  four  sargeants,  four  corporals,  one  clerk, 
one  drummer,  one  fifer,  and  about  sixty-eight  privates.  Each  company 
was  to  choose  its  own  officers.  Each  soldier  was  to  be  furnished  with  a 
musket,  carrying  an  ounce  ball,  bayonet,  steel  ramrod,  worm,  priming- 
wire  with  brush,  cutting-sword  or  tomahawk,  a  cartridge-box  with  a 
capacity  of  twenty-three  cartridges,  twelve  flints,  and  a  knapsack.  The 
companies  were  to  be  formed  into  regiments  and  battalions,  and  all 
officers  above  the  rank  of  captain  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Provincial 
Assembly  or  convention,  or  (in  their  recess)  by  the  committees  of 
safety  appointed  by  said  assemblies.  The  militia  was  to  be  drilled,  and 
each  man  supplied  with  one  pound  of  powder  and  four  pounds  of  ball. 
One  fourth  of  the  militia  in  each  colony  were  to  serve  as  minute-men, 
always  ready  for  a  special  call  to  service.  People  whose  religious  scru- 
ples forbade  them  to  bear  arms  were  recommended  "to  contribute  liberal- 
ly, in  this  time  of  universal  calamity,  to  the  relief  of  their  distressed 
brethren."  The  Assemblies  were  to  collect  stores  of  ammunition  and 
to  provide  arms ;  and  colonies  to  appoint  committees  of  safety  and  pro- 
vide coastwise  defenses  at  their  own  cost. 

The  Committee  of  Safety  undertook  to  put  these  regulations  into 
effect.  They  borrowed  from  the  treasurer  of  the  port-wardens,  Peter 
Reeve,  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds.     They  appointed  Franklin, 
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Andrew  Allen,  Colonels  Cadwalader,  Wayne,  Ross  and  Roberdeau,  and 
Major  Johnston  a  committee  to  draw  up  new  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  associators,  who  had  become  rather  unmanageable.  These  rules, 
adopted  August  19,  were  avowedly  framed  to  promote  "just  regularity, 
due  subordination,  and  exact  obedience  to  command."  Under  them 
officers  were  fined  five  shillings  and  private  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers one  shilling  for  swearing  when  on  duty,  and  disobedience  was  pun- 
ished by  regimental  courts-martial.  And  similar  provisions  were  made 
against  officers  or  soldiers  creating  any  disturbance,  drawing  on  or  strik- 
ing a  superior  officer,  or  any  person  on  duty,  or  using  insolent  and  in- 
decent language.  Certain  injuries  entitled  officers  or  soldiers  to  a  court- 
martial.  The  duty  of  regular  parade  was  not  to  be  neglected,  on  penalty 
of  court-martial.  Drunkenness  on  duty  was  punished  with  a  fine  or 
censure,  at  the  discretion  of  a  court-martial,  and  various  other  penalties 
were  marked  against  offenses  of  different  classes,  the  conviction  to  be 
by  court-martial,  either  general  with  thirteen  members  or  regimental 
with  seven  members.  A  two-thirds  vote  was  necessary  to  inflict 
penalties.  No  penalty  could  be  inflicted  at  the  discretion  of  a  court- 
martial  other  than  degrading,  cashiering  or  fining,  the  fines  for  officers 
not  to  exceed  three  pounds,  and  privates  twelve  shillings,  for  a  single 
fault,  these  fines  to  be  used  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

The  Committee  of  Safety  had  varied  duties  to  perform.  It  was  so 
successful  in  collecting,  and  afterwards  in  manufacturing,  gunpowder, 
that  it  was  able  to  lend  some  to  the  Continental  army,  to  New  York, 
and  to  New  Jersey.  Lead  was  scarce,  so  that  the  leaden  weights  in  the 
standing  clocks  of  Germantown  were  finally  appropriated.  A  premium 
was  offered  for  saltpetre,  and  instructions  were  published  bearing  on 
the  methods  of  manufacturing  it  from  offal,  manure,  tobacco,  and  the 
like.  The  Committee  of  Correspondence  appointed  a  number  of  prom- 
inent residents  on  a  committee  to  superintend  a  public  saltpetre  factory 
set  up  in  a  house  on  Market  Street.  Thomas  Paine  and  numerous  others 
made  many  experiments  in  the  way  of  improving  and  facilitating  the 
manufacture  of  nitre.  One  boy,  Samuel  Bryan,  aged  thirteen,  made  half 
a  pound  of  saltpetre.  Blair  McClenachan,  the  prominent  merchant,  was 
conspicuously  successful  in  the  way  of  producing  nitre. 

Various  houses  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  were  put  to  new  uses 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  new  jail,  at  Walnut  and  Sixth  streets,  wa* 
turned  into  a  powder  magazine  and  kept  under  regular  guard  until  a 
proper  powder-house  was  established,  under  the  charge  of  Robert 
Towers,  general  agent  for  military  stores.  The  Committee  of  Safety 
adopted  a  seal,  "about  the  size  of  a  Dollar,  with  a  Cap  of  liberty,  and  a 
motto :  This  is  my  right,  and  I  will  defend  it,  inscribed  with  Pennsylvania, 
Committee  of  Safety,  1775."    The  pay  of  the  crews  of  the  armed  boats 
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was  fixed  at  thirty  dollars  a  month  for  the  commodore,  twenty  dollars 
for  captain  and  twenty  dollars  for  the  lieutenant.  The  surgeon's  pay 
was  fixed  at  twenty  dollars;  the  surgeon's  mate's  at  twelve  dollars;  the 
gunner's  at  twelve  dollars ;  the  boatswain's  at  eight  dollars ;  the  cook's 
at  six  dollars ;  the  private's  at  six  dollars ;  and  the  boy's  at  four  dollars. 
The  weekly  ration  was  as  follows :  seven  pounds  of  bread  or  six  pounds 
flour ;  ten  pounds  beef,  mutton,  or  pork ;  sixpence  worth  of  roots  or 
vegetables;  salt  and  vinegar;  three  and  a  half  pints  of  rum,  or  beer  in 
proportion.  Clement  Biddle  was  awarded  the  contract  for  providing  this 
ration,  at  ten  and  a  half  pence  per  ration  per  diem. 

Attention  was  kept  continually  on  the  river  front.  A  lookout  scout 
was  stationed  at  Lewes,  and  pilots  were  warned  not  to  bring  any  Brit- 
ish armed  vessels  up  the  bay.  By  October  1  the  Committee  of  Safety 
had  spent  £87,237  8s.  3d,  and  so  reported  to  the  Assembly.  Of  this 
£20,300  was  in  remittances  to  Europe  for  arms,  ammunition,  and 
medicine;  £8200,  spent  at  home  for  the  same  purposes;  galleys,  £7,150; 
chevaux-de-frise,  £1700;  arms,  etc.,  bought  or  ordered,  about  £26,000; 
pay-roll,  £8,000;  freights,  £4,000;  contingent  credits  for  arms,  £10,000. 
Joseph  Reed,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Washington,  sums  up  part  of  what 
had  been  done:  "Our  coast  is  clear"  he  writes,  "we  are  casting  cannon; 
and  there  is  more  saltpetre  made  here  than  in  all  the  provinces  put 
together.  Six  powder  mills  are  erecting  in  different  parts.  The  two 
near  this  city  deliver  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  per  week." 
Congress  about  this  time  called  on  Pennsylvania  for  a  battalion  of 
continental  troops,  and  passed  an  order  directing  committees  of  safety 
to  detain  and  prevent  the  departure  of  all  persons  likely  to  do  injury 
to  the  patriot  cause.  The  battalion  was  recruited  mainly  in  Philadelphia 
and  Chester  counties,  with  John  Bull  as  colonel,  James  Irvine  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  Anthony  James  Morris  as  major. 

The  objections  made  by  people  opposed  to  hostilities  were  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  incidents.  In  spite  of  the  objections  in  their  favor  made 
by  Congress  the  Quakers,  Mennonists,  and  Dunkards  or  German  Bap- 
tists objected  to  the  general  order  of  the  enrollment  of  militia,  and  the 
former  society  memorialized  the  Assembly  on  the  subject,  justifying 
themselves  upon  the  ground  of  the  charter,  which  secured  to  them,  they 
claimed,  a  particular  immunity.  The  Dunkards  and  Mennonists  also 
sent  in  their  memorials  declining  both  to  bear  arms  and  be  taxed,  at 
least  until  it  was  decided  who  was  the  rightful  Caesar  to  whom  they 
should  yield  tribute.  These  petitions  were  the  signal  for  active  hos- 
tilities on  the  part  of  those  bent  on  safeguarding  America's  rights.  The 
Committee  of  Correspondence  directed  Thomas  McKean,  George  Cly- 
mer,  Jonathan  B.  Smith,  Benjamin  Jones,  Sharpe  Delany,  John  Wilcox, 
and  Timothy  Matlack  to  prepare  a  remonstrance,  armed  with  which  the 
Pa.— 70 
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committee,  sixty-two  in  number,  marched  two  by  two  to  the  State  House. 
The  remonstrance  thus  presented  denounced  the  Quaker  address  as 
having  an  aspect  unfriendly  to  the  liberties  of  America  and  destructive 
of  all  society  and  government.  "These  gentlemen,"  the  remonstrance 
said,  "want  to  withdraw  their  persons  and  fortunes  from  the  service  of 
the  country  at  a  time  when  their  country  stands  most  in  need  of  them. 
If  the  patrons  and  friends  of  liberty  succeeded  in  the  present  glorious 
struggle,  they  and  their  posterity  will  enjoy  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  it  equally  with  those  who  procured  them,  without  contributing  a 
single  penny.  If  the  friends  of  liberty  fail  they  will  risk  no  forfeitures, 
but  be  entitled  by  their  behavior  to  protection  and  countenance  from  the 
British  ministry,  and  will  probably  be  appointetd  to  office.  This  they 
seem  to  desire  and  expect."  The  privates  and  officers  of  the  association 
supported  the  remonstrance  with  addresses  of  their  own,  expressed  in 
vigorous  terms,  and  denouncing  leniency  to  the  lukewarm  as  a  fatal 
mischief.  The  Assembly  could  not  resist  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
and  in  November  passed  resolutions  converting  the  associators  into  a 
regular  militia,  making  defensive  service  compulsory,  and  taxing  all 
non-associators  £2  10s  above  the  regular  assessment. 

The  first  prisoners  of  war  confined  in  Philadelphia  were  received  in 
October,  1775.  They  had  been  wrecked  on  the  Brigantine  Beach,  New 
Jersey,  in  the  ship  "Rebecca  and  Frances,"  and  were  captured  by  the 
people  of  New  Jersey.  The  sailors  were  English  and  besides  them  there 
were  Captain  Duncan  Campbell,  Lieutenant  Symms,  two  servants,  and 
twenty-one  privates  on  their  way  to  New  York.  They  were  taken  to 
the  old  prison  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Market  streets. 

Near  the  end  of  the  year  Mrs.  Washington  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
on  her  way  to  her  husband  in  camp  at  Cambridge.  The  general-in-chief 
had  sent  an  express  for  her,  for  rumor  had  been  busy  with  her  name, 
and  she  had  been  painted  as  Tory  and  anti-patriotic,  and  had  left  the 
general  because  of  her  pro-British  sympathies.  She  was  met  at  the 
Schuylkill  ferry  by  the  troop  of  light  horse  and  officers  and  other  com- 
panies and  escorted  into  the  city.  Tentative  plans  were  made  for  giving 
her  a  ball,  but,  as  Congress  had  recommended  the  people  to  abstain 
from  "vain  amusements"  the  Assembly  programme  met  with  opposition, 
and  threats  were  uttered  about  attacking  the  City  Tavern  if  it  came  off. 
Samuel  Adams  was  prominent  among  those  who  opposed  the  enter- 
tainment, he  and  Harrison  of  Virginia  actually  quarreling  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  local  committee  of  correspondence,  which  went  by  the  name 
of  the  Committee  of  the  City  and  Liberties,  was  urged  to  use  its  powers 
in  expectation  of  disturbances.  But  by  one  dissentient  voice  it  was 
agreed,  after  due  deliberation,  that  no  ball  should  be  held  in  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington's honor,  nor  any  other  in  the  future  while  the  war  continued.    A 
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delegation  was  appointed  to  notify  the  managers  of  the  ball  of  this 
determination,  and  to  request  Mrs.  Washington  not  to  attend,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  the  great  regard  and  affection  of  the  committee 
for  her,  and  requesting  her  "to  accept  of  their  grateful  acknowledgement 
and  respect  due  to  her  upon  account  of  her  near  connection  with  our 
worthy  and  brave  general,  now  exposed  on  the  field  of  battle  in  defense 
of  our  rights  and  liberties."  Mrs.  Washington  received  the  committee 
with  great  courtesy  and  thanked  them  heartily  for  the  concern  they  had 
shown  for  her  wellbeing,  assuring  them  that  the  desires  of  the  commit- 
tee were  agreeable  to  her  own  sentiments.  A  couple  of  days  later  she 
left  for  the  general's  camp  at  Cambridge  under  an  escort  of  associators. 

Early  in  1776  the  Committee  of  Inspection  discovered  tea  in  Phila- 
delphia which  had  been  brought  from  New  York,  and  it  was  made  clear 
that  any  more  such  tea  found  would  be  sent  back.  The  committee  had 
been  invested  with  discretionary  powers  to  act  in  cases  of  admission  of 
such  articles  of  sale  and  their  prices.  There  was  much  complaint  of 
engrossing  and  forestalling,  and  the  committee  determined  to  inter- 
fere with  the  designs  of  the  monopolists  by  establishing  an  arbitrary 
scale  of  prices — rum,  4s.  6d.  per  gallon,  by  the  hogshead ;  molasses,  2s. ; 
coffee,  1  id.  per  pound,  by  the  bag;  cocoa,  £5  per  thousand;  chocolate, 
iod.  per  pound ;  pepper,  5s.  per  pound  by  the  quantity ;  loaf-sugar,  I4d. 
per  pound ;  lump-sugar,  iod.  per  pound ;  Muscovado,  65s.  per  hundred- 
weight ;  Lisbon  salt,  4s.  per  bushel ;  Liverpool  salt,  5s.  per  bushel ; 
Jamaica  spirits,  5s.  6d.  per  gallon.  Merchants  demanding  any  other  than 
these  prices  were  to  be  "exposed  by  name  to  public  view  as  sordid  vul- 
tures," men  who  preyed  on  the  vitals  of  the  country.  Congress,  it  was 
suggested,  when  these  prices  were  fixed,  ought  to  open  trade  with  the 
countries  from  which  the  population  had  been  getting  its  supplies,  and 
Congress  agreed  to  the  suggestion  by  determining  that  goods  might  be 
exported  to  any  country  except  Great  Britain  and  imported  from  every 
country  except  Great  Britain  and  the  East  Indies.  The  importation  of 
slaves  was  prohibited.  This  had  the  effect  of  making  trade  free,  as  far 
as  the  regulation  of  prices  was  concerned. 

A  determined  will  marked  the  action  of  the  Committee,  and  offenders 
were  brought  up  smartly  and  public  acknowledgement  of  guilt  forced 
from  them.  Thus  one  Juncken  was  compelled  to  ask  pardon  publicly; 
William  Sitgreaves  and  Peter  Ozeas  apologized  for  demanding  extor- 
tionate prices ;  Captain  McCutcheon  was  sent  to  prison  for  trying  to 
bribe  a  pilot  to  bring  the  man-of-war  "Asia"  from  the  Narrows  to  the 
Delaware ;  Arthur  Thomas  was  mobbed  for  uttering  imprecations  against 
Congress ;  and  a  number  of  others  were  proclaimed  enemies  of  the 
country  and  excluded  from  trade  and  intercourse  with  its  inhabitants  for 
refusing  to  accept  Continental  currency.    These  offenders  were  in  the 
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main  Quakers  who  continued  to  show  animus  against  the  national  cause, 
The  Yearly  Meeting  issued  its  "Ancient  Testimony"  in  January,  1776, 
counseling  the  members  not  to  be  shaken  in  their  allegiance,  but  to 
unite  against  independence.  A  new  prison  was  completed  and  over  a 
hundred  prisoners  transferred  from  the  old  to  the  new  abode. 

Congress  directed  that  the  seventeenth  of  May  be  observed  as  a  fast 
day.  The  Friends  refrained  from  closing  their  stores  as  other  people 
closed  theirs,  and  threats  were  made  against  them,  but  the  committees 
issued  handbills  forbidding  the  people  to  molest  them.  There  was  a 
petition  presented  to  the  Assembly  in  April  in  favor  of  the  liberation  of 
negro  slaves.  The  Society  for  the  promotion  of  American  manufactures 
applied  to  the  Assembly  for  aid,  having  seven  hundred  spinners,  weavers 
and  bleachers  in  their  employment.  Their  efforts  were  interferred  with 
by  the  high  price  of  flax,  and  they  asked  the  Assembly  to  introduce  a 
system  of  bounties  after  the  plan  made  familiar  by  the  authorities  at 
Dublin.  A  new  type  of  spinning  wheel,  that  saved  much  labor,  was 
also  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  Assembly,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  some  provision  be  made  for  its  introduction  and  wider  use.  Boun- 
ties were  also  granted  to  John  Marshall,  a  maker  of  thread,  for  a  twisting 
and  throwing  mill,  and  also  to  Christopher  Tally  and  Joseph  Hague. 
Thomas  Savage  declared  himself  able  to  manufacture  salt  at  the  sea- 
shore if  the  Assembly  would  make  him  an  advance  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds  to  set  up  his  vats  and  machinery,  and  a  factory  for  paper  hang- 
ings and  playing  cards  was  at  the  same  time  established  by  Edward 
Ryves,  paper-stainer,  in  Pine  Street. 

Meanwhile  the  Committee  of  Safety  was  busy  attending  to  its  own 
alloted  duties,  as  the  minutes  of  the  Committee,  appearing  in  the  "Colo- 
nial Records"  make  clear.  There  were  military,  naval,  civil  and  execu- 
tive duties  of  the  highest  importance  all  devolving  on  the  committee  at 
once.  Ammunition  and  arms  still  remained  deficient  in  supply.  The 
secret  committee  of  Congress  bargained  in  January  to  pay  Oswald  Eve 
and  George  Loesch  to  manufacture  gunpowder  for  them  at  eight  dollars 
per  hundredweight,  Congress  supplying  the  nitre.  The  committee  not 
only  distributed  directions  for  making  saltpetre  by  means  of  handbills,, 
but  also  appointed  Henry  Derringer  and  Marshall  Edwards  to  instruct 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  in  the  process,  and  offered  to  make  advances 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  each  to  persons  establishing  powder- 
mills  within  fifty  miles  of  the  city,  supplying  the  saltpetre  likewise.  The 
mills  proposed  to  be  erected  in  consequence  of  this  bounty  were  two  by 
George  Loesch,  one  by  Dr.  Robert  Harris,  one  by  Henry  Huber,  one  by 
John  Flack,  one  by  Thomas  Heinberger,  one  by  William  Thomson  and 
one  by  Dr.  Van  Leer.  The  mills  of  Harris,  Huber,  Loesch  and  Hein- 
berger went  into  operation.     The  Assembly  provided  a  public  powder- 
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mill  besides,  and  Congress  erected  a  Continental  powder-mill  on  French 
Creek,  in  Chester  County.  Numerous  attempts  were  made  at  the  same 
time  to  secure  supplies  of  sulphur  from  native  sources.  The  Committee 
of  Safety,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Louis  Nicola,  had  a  new  powder 
magazine  built  in  April  with  a  capacity  of  one  thousand  barrels.  Several 
furnaces  were  engaged  to  manufacture  cannon.  It  took  a  good  deal  of 
time  however  before  these  experiments  in  casting  won  any  success,  and 
Congress  was  obliged  to  lend  guns  to  the  Pennsylvania  authorities.  The 
province  had  a  gun-lock  factory  in  Cherry  Street,  and  a  group  of  men 
were  paid  fifty  pounds  to  set  up  a  mill  for  boring  gun  barrels  and  making 
the  process  public.  In  May  people  were  requested  to  bring  in  all  the 
lead  they  could  afford  to  do  without  to  Commissary  Towers  who  was 
authorized  to  pay  sixpence  a  pound  for  it. 

Early  Naval  Skirmishes — A  survey  was  made  of  the  Delaware,  with  a 
view  to  its  more  extensive  fortification.  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
worked  in  unison  in  constructing  forts  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  A 
strong  fort  was  planned  at  Billingsport ;  the  works  at  Fort  Island  were 
hurried  to  completion  and  it  was  also  determined  to  fortify  Liberty 
Island,  the  work  being  undertaken  by  Robert  Allison  and  George  Wor- 
rell. A  boom  was  stretched  between  two  piers,  and  the  chevaux-de- 
frise  in  the  river  was  strengthened.  To  the  naval  flotilla  were  added 
the  floating  battery  "Arnold,"  the  ship-of-war  "Montgomery,"  the  fire- 
ship  "Aetna,"  and  some  guard  boats  for  Philadelphia  harbor. 

This  force  soon  had  a  chance  to  show  its  mettle  [writes  one  historian].  On  May 
6th,  news  came  by  express  from  Fort  Penn  that  two  war-ships,  a  schooner,  and  three 
tenders  were  coming  up  the  river.  The  Committee  of  Safety  ordered  the  gun-boat 
flotilla,  and  the  "Montgomery"  and  "Aetna,"  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Andrew  Caldwell  and  Captain  James  Reed,  to  attack  the  enemy.  His  vessels  were  the 
frigate  "Roebuck,"  forty-eight,  Capt.  Hammond,  the  sloop-of-war  "Liverpool,"  twenty- 
eight,  Capt.  Bellew,  and  their  tenders.  Capt.  Procter,  in  command  of  the  fort  at  Fort 
Island,  volunteered  for  the  fight  with  one  hundred  of  his  men,  and  served  on  board  the 
"Hornet."  The  "Montgomery,"  the  Continental  ship  "Repisal,"  Capt.  Wickes,  and  the 
battery  "Arnold,"  Capt.  Samuel  Davidson,  remained  near  the  chevaux-de-frise,  in  line 
with  the  forts ;  the  boats  went  down  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  Christiana  Creek,  coming 
up  with  the  enemy  on  the  afternoon  of  May  8th.  Fire  was  opened  on  both  sides  at  once, 
and  was  maintained  with  spirit  until  dark.  The  "Roebuck"  ran  ashore  and  careened, 
the  "Liverpool"  came  to  anchor  to  cover  her,  the  province  boats  withdrew  for  more 
ammunition.  During  this  engagement  the  Continental  schooner  "Wasp,"  Capt.  Alex- 
ander, which  had  been  chased  into  Wilmington,  came  out  and  captured  an  English  brig 
belonging  to  the  squadron.  The  fireship  was  not  brought  into  use,  and  before  morning 
the  "Roebuck"  was  afloat.  The  flotilla  renewed  the  attack  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  ships  retired,  and  the  Philadelphia  navy  pursued  them  as  far  as  New  Castle.  The 
•officers  of  the  flotilla  complained  grievously  of  the  supplies  furnished  them  by  the 
Committee  of  Safety ;  they  were  defective  in  quality  and  deficient  in  quantity ;  the  pow- 
der was  bad,  the  men  had  to  cut  up  their  clothes  and  equipment  to  make  the  cartridges 
serviceable,  and  there  were  many  other  defects,  so  that  the  officers  threw  the  whole 
blame  of  their  failure  upon  the  committee.    The  American  loss  was  one  killed  and  two 
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wounded ;  the  British  lost  one  killed  and  five  wounded,  and  the  engagement  was  palpably 
not  at  close  quarters.  The  flotilla  people,  however,  brought  up  some  splinters  from 
the  enemy's  ships  to  exhibit  at  the  Coffee  House,  and  the  "Roebuck"  and  "Liverpool" 
returned  to  their  stations  at  Cape  May,  depending  upon  New  Jersey  for  poultry  and 
fresh  provisions. 

Several  lessons  were  learnt  from  this  skirmish  and  the  result  stirred 
Congress  and  public  opinion.  A  new  fillip  was  given  to  the  work  of 
equipping  the  navy.  The  Committee  of  Safety  added  to  the  nucleus 
already  established  a  fleet  of  new  ships — the  "Sally,"  the  "Salamander," 
the  "Lydia,"  the  "Porcupine,"  the  "Brimstone,"  the  "Vulture,"  the  "Het- 
ty," the  "Eagle,"  and  the  "Terror."  There  were  a  number  of  fire-rafts 
besides.  The  personnel  of  the  navy  about  this  time  numbered  seven 
hundred  and  forty-three  men.  Commander  Caldwell  resigned  com- 
mand of  the  flotilla  soon  after  the  fight  with  the  frigates,  and  Samuel 
Davidson  was  appointed  in  his  place ;  but  the  appointment  led  to  so 
much  opposition  from  the  other  officers  of  the  navy  that  he  never  took 
command,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  discharged  from  the  service,  not, 
it  would  appear  from  any  personal  shortcomings  or  offenses  but  because 
of  the  jealousies  and  rivalries  occasioned  by  the  ambitions  of  other  offi- 
cers. So  that  the  deficiencies  of  human  nature  began  to  show  them- 
selves early,  even  in  the  face  of  the  perils  that  menaced  the  infant  nation 
at  the  outset  of  its  career. 

"The  Committee  of  Safety"  writes  Scharf,  "organized  a  system  of 
privateers  and  letters  of  marque  at  this  time,  with  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress, creating  a  Court  of  Admiralty,  George  Ross,  judge ;  Matthew 
Clarkson,  marshall ;  Andrew  Robinson,  register,  and  before  July  there 
had  been  commissioned  the  brig  'Hancock,'  twelve  guns,  Wingate  New- 
man, commander ;  the  'Congress,'  six  guns,  Capt.  John  Kaye,  with  a  crew 
of  thirty  men ;  and  the  sloop,  'Chance,'  six  guns  and  thirty-four  men, 
Captain  James  Robertson.  These  two  last-named  vessels  had  already 
gone  out  with  letters  of  marque,  and  were  now  formally  commissioned. 
In  May  they  took  three  valuable  ships  from  Jamaica  bound  to  London, 
with  large  cargoes  of  rum,  sugar  and  molasses,  22,420  pieces  of  eight,  187 
ounces  of  plate,  and  a  fine  turtle,  intended  to  be  presented  to  Lord 
North.  The  president  of  Congress  received  this  tortoise.  The  privateer 
'Congress'  captured  the  schooner  'Thistle';  the  privateer  'Franklin'  of 
Philadelphia,  took  a  British  storeship  with  seventy-five  tons  of  gun- 
powder and  one  thousand  stand  of  arms ;  the  ship  'Lexington,'  Capt. 
Barry,  captured  the  tender  'Edward' ;  the  'Wasp,'  Capt.  Alexander,  took 
the  schooner  'Betsy.'  Meantime  the  'Roebuck'  and  'Liverpool,'  with 
their  tenders,  made  many  captures  of  vessels  about  the  Delaware  capes, 
chasing  others  ashore." 

Strengthening  the  Land  Forces — The  work  on  land  paralleled  the 
work  on  the  sea.    Two  more  battalions,  the  Fourth  and  the  Fifth,  were 
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added  to  the  forces  of  the  associators.  The  latter  was  a  "shirt"  or  rifle 
battalion,  commanded  by  Colonel  Timothy  Matlack,  with  Daniel  Clymer 
as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  Lawrence  Herbert  and  George  Miller  as 
majors.  Thomas  McKean  was  made  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Battalion. 
"Drafts  of  men,  under  marching  orders,"  continues  Scharf,  "were  made 
from  the  associators  as  soon  as  news  came  of  Clinton's  arrival  in  New 
York,  and  the  men  showed  great  eagerness  to  go  to  the  front.  The 
associators  were  at  this  time  petitioning  the  Assembly  to  protect  their 
interests  more  effectually,  allow  them  for  compensation  for  expenditures 
and  lost  time,  and  cease  discriminating  in  favor  of  the  non-associators, 
who  really  contributed  nothing  to  the  cause.  The  Assembly  was  how- 
ever tardy  to  respond  beyond  regulating  rank  and  precedence,  and  re- 
quiring non-associators  to  surrender  their  arms.  The  Assembly  thought 
the  opposition  to  the  cause  ought  to  be  conciliated — the  result  was  that 
in  a  few  weeks  they  found  the  great  body  of  the  associators  arrayed 
against  them. 

"The  four  battalions  raised  for  Continental  service  were  organized 
and  officered  in  January;  John  Shee,  of  Philadelphia,  Anthony  Wayne 
of  Chester,  Arthur  St.  Clair  of  Westmoreland,  and  Robert  Magaw  were 
elected  colonels ;  Lambert  Cadwalader  and  William  Allen  of  Philadel- 
phia, Francis  Johnston  and  Joseph  Penrose,  lieutenant  colonels ;  and 
Joseph  Wood,  Nicholas  Hauseger,  George  Nagel,  and  Henry  Bicker, 
majors.  The  First  Battalion,  Col.  Bull,  six  hundred  and  eighty  strong, 
was  in  January  ordered  to  march  to  Canada.  Col.  Bull  resigned  on 
account  of  difficulties  with  his  officers,  and  John  Philip  De  Haas  was 
appointed  colonel  in  his  stead.  The  Committee  of  Safety  in  February 
applied  to  the  Assembly  to  raise  a  force  of  two  thousand  men  for  the 
defence  of  the  province,  but  the  House  resolved  on  fifteen  hundred  men, 
comprising  two  battalions  of  rifles  and  one  of  musketeers.  Samuel 
Miles  was  made  colonel  of  both  rifle  battalions,  the  command  of  the 
musketmen  being  given  to  John  Cadwalader,  who  declined,  desiring 
command  of  the  First  Battalion.  Samuel  Miles  was  born  at  White 
Marsh,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1739.  His  grandfather  was  a  native  of 
Wales.  In  his  sixteenth  year  Samuel  Miles  joined  a  company  of  militia 
and  took  part  in  the  defense  of  Northampton  County  against  the  de- 
predations of  hostile  Indians.  For  his  gallantry  displayed  upon  this 
occasion  the  Governor  commissioned  him  an  ensign  in  the  Pennsylvania 
forces.  He  was  three  years  in  active  service,  during  which  time  he  was 
advanced  to  the  command  of  his  company,  and  he  was  only  once  slightly 
wounded.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  married  Catherine,  daughter  of 
John  Wistar,  and  entered  into  commercial  pursuits  in  Philadelphia. 
When  the  Revolutionary  war  began  he  was  among  the  first  to  show  his 
patriotic  ardor,  and,  during  that  great  struggle,  performed  distinguished 
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service,  and  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general.  Gen.  Miles  was  deputy 
quartermaster-general  for  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1783  was  appointed  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals.  He  was  an 
alderman  of  Philadelphia,  a  member  of  the  Colonial  and  State  Legis- 
latures, and  in  1790,  mayor  of  the  city.  In  October,  1805,  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  Assembly,  took  sick  at  Lancaster,  and  died  at  his  seat, 
Cheltenham,  Montgomery  Co.,  Dec.  29,  1805,  aged  sixty-six  years. 
Gen.  Miles  was  a  zealous  Baptist,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  every- 
thing that  tended  to  advance  that  religious  denomination. 

"Samuel  Atlee,  of  Lancaster,  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
musketmen ;  Emmor  Williams  was  made  lieutenant-colonel,  and  James 
Potts  and  John  Patton,  majors  of  the  rifle  battalions ;  Caleb  Parry, 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  musketmen ;  Ludwick  Sprogel,  mustermaster, 
and  John  Maxwell  Nesbitt,  paymaster,  of  all  the  Pennsylvania  forces. 
Among  the  regulations  was  a  fine  of  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  for  harboring 
deserters,  imprisonment  if  not  paid ;  and  an  allowance  to  innkeepers  of 
sixpence  per  meal  to  marching  soldiers,  each  man  to  have  a  pint  of  cider. 

"The  rifle  battalions  were  marched  in  June  to  Sussex,  Del.,  to  hold 
the  Tories  there  in  check ;  and  four  companies  of  the  musketmen  were 
detailed  for  service  as  city  guards.  The  associators  wanted  Congress  to 
station  a  Continental  general  and  a  few  Continental  battalions  in  the 
city,  and  named  Gen.  Mifflin  as  their  favorite.  At  this  time  Congress 
resolved  to  have  formed  a  flying  camp  of  ten  thousand  men  to  serve 
until  December  1st,  six  thousand  being  apportioned  to  Pennsylvania, 
three  thousand  four  hundred  to  Maryland,  and  six  hundred  to  Delaware. 
For  the  command  of  this  force  Maryland  was  to  appoint  one  brigadier- 
general  and  Pennsylvania  two.  The  privates  of  the  associators  asked 
Congress,  when  this  resolution  was  made  public,  to  give  them  officers 
whom  they  could  trust.  They  had  not  had  entire  confidence  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  since  the  'Roebuck'  affair,  and  they  wanted  to  elect 
their  own  officers,  there  being  many  members  of  the  Assembly  notorious- 
ly hostile  to  military  defense,  and  to  measures  necessary  for  the  defense 
of  the  people.  Such  a  Legislature  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  the 
appointment  of  a  general  to  command  the  associators.  This  position, 
boldly  taken,  was  resolutely  maintained ;  the  delegates  of  the  associators 
met  in  convention  at  Lancaster,  fifty  three  battalions  being  represented, 
and  Daniel  Roberdeau  and  James  Ewing  were  elected  brigadier  generals. 
'The  associators  kept  up  their  dignity  with  great  resolution,  and  would 
allow  of  no  contempt  of  their  authority.  In  April  they  compelled  one. 
John  Webb,  who  had  been  guilty  of  trampling  upon  a  copy  of  their 
articles  of  association  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  Fourth  Battalion,  to 
publicly  beg  pardon  for  his  transgression ;  and  Jacob  Reith,  having  en- 
deavored to  prevent  persons  from  signing  the  articles  of  association  or 
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paying  their  fines  for  neglect,  was  compelled  to  humble  himself  in  a 
similar  manner.  Thomas  Lightfoot,  of  Germantown,  for  speaking  dis- 
respectfully of  Congress,  of  the  associators,  and  of  the  Continental  cur- 
rency, was  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  his  error  by  like  means.' "  To- 
wards the  end  of  May  the  troops  then  in  the  city  were  reviewed  on  the 
commons  by  Generals  Washington,  Lee  and  Mifflin.  There  were  four 
associated  battalions,  the  light  horse,  and  three  companies  of  artillery, 
in  all  nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  exclusive  of  two  con- 
tinental battalions.  The  review  was  witnessed  by  the  members  of  Con- 
gress and  a  large  number  of  spectators,  among  whom  were  thirty  Indians 
belonging  to  the  Six  Nations. 

Defences  Along  the  Delaware — During  May  the  Committee  of  Safety 
adopted  a  memorial  to  Congress,  asking  for  all  the  help  it  could  provide 
in  strengthening  the  defenses  of  the  Delaware.  They  speak  of  the  large 
sums  appropriated  for  that  object  by  the  Provincial  Assembly  under  the 
direction  of  the  committee — that  they  caused  "thirteen  Arm'd  Boats  or 
Gondolas  to  be  built,  equip'd  and  manned,  and  have  since  built  fitted 
and  Manned,  a  large  Ship,  Floating  Battery,  several  Guard  Boats,  and 
a  great  number  of  fire  Rafts ;  erected  fortifications  on  deep  water  Island ; 
raised  a  large  Company  for  their  defense,  and  sunk  Chevaux-de-frize 
in  the  channel  of  the  river ;  That  the  Assembly  have  raised  two  Bat- 
talions of  Riflemen  and  one  of  Musquetry,  stationed  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Delaware.  That  the  Committee  perceive,  after  all  these  ex- 
ertions, greatly  surpassing,  as  they  believe,  any  that  have  been  made 
on  this  Continent,  at  an  expense  merely  Collonial,  that  their  defence  is 
still  imperfect,  and  far  unequal  in  their  idea,  to  the  probable  force,  that 
may  soon  be  employed  against  this  colony."  The  Committee  therefore 
requests  of  Congress  that  it  make  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of 
an  additional  floating  battery  and  also  for  a  fortification  to  be  erected 
at  Billingsport,  on  the  Jersey  Shore.  Congress  made  an  appropriation 
for  this  latter  work,  but  it  was  executed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety.  A  boom  erected  there  was  also  a  Continental 
charge.  The  works  on  Fort  Island  were  also  strengthened  about  this 
time,  as  a  requisition  was  made  on  Colonel  Miles  for  a  working  force  of 
one  hundred  men  for  that  purpose.  To  these  was  allowed,  over  and 
above  their  pay,  "a  quart  of  18s.  beer  each  working  day."  About  the 
middle  of  June  Colonel  Atlee,  who  had  been  stationed  at  Chester,  was 
directed  by  the  committee  to  order  his  whole  battalion  to  be  quartered 
in  the  barracks  of  the  city.  This  order  would  indicate  less  apprehension 
of  an  immediate  attack  by  way  of  the  river ;  but  the  committee  still  con- 
tinued to  increase  its  defenses  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  such  an  attack. 
The  two  tiers  of  chevaux-de-frize  already  sunk,  having  been  built  in 
great  haste,   were  probably   of  defective   construction.     Be   that  as   it 
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may,  we  now  found  two  additional  tiers  in  the  course  of  construction — 
one  to  be  sunk  opposite  Billingsport,  and  the  other  in  a  range  with  the 
piers  of  the  Fort. 

The  proximity  of  Hog  Island  to  the  fort  made  it  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  enemy  landing  upon  it  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  the  fort. 
This  was  to  be  effected  by  overflowing  the  island  with  water.  To  be 
prepared  for  such  a  contingency,  on  June  19,  "Mr.  Abraham  Kinsey,  Ten- 
ant at  Hog  Island,  was  informed  by  the  committee  of  the  necessity  of 
laying  that  island  under  water  on  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  assured,  that  whatever  injury  he  should  sustain 
in  consequence,  would  be  hereafter  made  good  to  him  by  the  Publick." 
About  this  time  it  became  clear  that  New  York,  and  not  Philadelphia 
was  to  be  the  immediate  object  of  attack  by  the  enemy,  and  in  conse- 
quence, at  the  beginning  of  July,  Colonel  Miles  was  requested  to  march 
his  battalions  immediately  to  Philadelphia.  Letters  were  at  the  same 
time  dispatched  by  the  committee  "to  the  colonels  of  the  different  bat- 
talions of  the  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Bucks,  Chester  &  Lancaster, 
requesting  they  would  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  at  an 
hours  warning,  with  their  battalions  to  the  city." 

Work  of  the  Continental  Congress — The  Continental  Congress  had 
by  this  time  reached  a  position  of  great  strength,  and  from  its  establish- 
ment in  September,  1774,  it  was  destined  to  place  on  record  a  remark- 
able continuous  service  of  fifteen  years.  The  first  Continental  Congress, 
assembled  in  Carpenters'  Hall,  brought  together  an  assemblage  of  forty- 
four  delegates  representing  eleven  of  the  colonies,  which  had  hitherto 
recognized  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  Two  of  these  delegates 
went  from  New  Hampshire,  four  from  Massachusetts,  two  from  Rhode 
Island,  three  from  Connecticut,  five  from  New  York,  five  from  New 
Jersey,  six  from  Pennsylvania,  three  from  Delaware,  three  from  Mary- 
land, six  from  Virginia,  and  five  from  South  Carolina.  Three  deputies 
from  North  Carolina  appeared  nine  days  after  the  Congress  had  first 
assembled  and  other  delegates  appeared  afterwards,  making  the  whole 
number  fifty-four.  Each  colony  had  appointed  representatives  without 
any  rule  as  to  number,  and  the  important  question  at  once  presented  it- 
self as  to  how  they  were  to  vote.  It  was  decided  to  vote  by  colonies, 
each  colony  to  have  one  vote,  for  as  yet  there  were  no  means  of  determin- 
ing the  relative  population  of  each  colony. 

Patrick  Henry,  in  a  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  business  of  the 
Congress,  had  struck  the  key-note  of  union  by  saying:  "British  oppres- 
sion has  effaced  the  boundaries  of  the  several  colonies ;  the  distinction 
between  Virginians,  Pennsylvanians,  and  New  Englanders,  is  no  more. 
I  am  not  a  Virginian,  but  an  American."  This  was  the  text  that  was 
to  inspire  all  the  deliverances  that  were  to  follow.    There  was  from  the 
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beginning  much  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  duties  and  powers 
of  the  Congress,  Henry  contending  that  an  entirely  new  government 
had  to  be  founded.  Jay  on  the  other  hand  maintained  that  they  had  not 
assembled  to  form  a  new  government,  but  as  a  continental  committee  of 
conference,  to  try  and  correct  abuses  in  the  old.  The  members  were 
unanimous  in  their  determination  to  support  Massachusetts  in  resistance 
to  the  unconstitutional  change  in  her  charter.  They  had  appointed  a 
committee  to  state  the  rights  of  the  colonists  in  general,  the  several 
instances  in  which  those  rights  had  been  violated  or  infringed,  and  to 
suggest  means  for  their  restoration.  Other  committees  for  various 
duties  had  been  appointed,  and  in  a  short  time  the  Congress  had  become 
a  theatre  of  debates,  which  took  a  wide  range.  Congress  had  adopted 
a  resolution  for  the  colonies  to  abstain  from  commercial  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain.  The  delegates  tried  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
revolution,  while  quietly  determined  to  win  for  their  country  and  un- 
shackled freedom,  and  outlining  propositions  of  great  boldness.  Some 
of  the  deputies  were  radical,  some  were  timid,  some  conservative.  The 
tyranny  of  Gage  in  Boston  produced  much  irritation  in  Congress,  and 
the  indignation  which  he  and  others  like  him  aroused  added  point  to 
the  action  and  deliverances  of  the  Congress.  Early  in  the  session  there 
was  a  brief  and  spirited  debate  on  the  events  that  were  taking  place  in 
Massachusetts,  and  Congress  as  a  result  of  it  passed  the  most  important 
resolution  of  the  session,  in  response  to  the  Suffolk  resolutions.  This 
was  the  resolution,  which  in  a  sense  initiated  the  opposition  of  the 
combined  colonies  to  foreign  oppression :  "That  this  Congress  approve 
the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  execution 
of  the  late  acts  of  Parliament ;  and  if  the  same  shall  be  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  execution  by  force,  in  such  case  all  Americans  ought  to 
support  them  in  their  opposition."  Thus  in  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress the  united  colonies  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance. 
On  the  fourteenth  of  October  the  Congress  had  adopted  a  "Declaration 
of  Colonial  Rights."  This  was  followed  on  the  twentieth  by  the  adop- 
tion of  "The  American  Association,"  or  general  non-importation  league. 
An  "Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,"  written  by  John  Jay,  and  a 
memorial  "To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Several  British-American  Colo- 
nies," from  the  pen  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  were  adopted  on  the  twenty- 
first.  On  the  twenty-sixth,  the  last  day  of  the  session,  a  "Petition  to 
the  King,"  and  an  "Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec, or  Canada,"  both  drawn  by  John  Dickinson,  were  agreed  to.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  friends  of  the  colonists  in  Parliament  was  sent  to 
the  colonial  agents,  with  the  petition  to  the  king.  Having  already 
recommended  the  holding  of  another  Continental  Congress  at  Philadel- 
phia on  May  10,  1775,  the  first  Congress  adjourned  in  the  afternoon  of 
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October  26,  1774,  and  during  the  days  that  followed  the  members  started 
for  home,  impressed  with  the  belief  that  war  with  Great  Britain  was  in- 
evitable. The  actual  sessions  of  the  first  Congress  occupied  only  thirty- 
one  days,  and  its  proceedings  produced  a  profound  impression  not  only 
in  America,  but  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  the  news 
gradually  spread.  The  state  papers  issued  by  the  Congress  won  the 
commendation  of  statesmen  in  other  lands.  The  people  in  America 
waited  for  the  explosion  in  Great  Britain  and  it  was  not  long  in  coming. 
The  British  king  and  his  ministers  gave  expression  to  their  anger,  and 
in  January  1775  Lord  Dartmouth  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  royal 
governors  in  America,  signifying  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  they  should 
prevent  the  appointment  of  deputies  to  another  Continental  Congress 
within  their  respective  governments,  and  exhort  all  persons  to  desist 
from  such  proceedings.  However  the  people  in  America  had  become 
steeled  against  British  threats.  The  members  of  the  first  Continental 
Congress  had  been  cautious  concerning  the  assumption  of  direct  political 
authority.  They  had  met  as  a  continental  committee  of  conference. 
Even  the  American  Association,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  body  assum- 
ing executive  authority,  had  been  opposed  by  Galloway  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Duane  of  New  York,  and  all  the  South  Carolina  delegation  but 
two  persons. 

The  members  of  the  first  Continental  Congress  who  came  from  be- 
low the  Mason  and  Dixie  line  were  disturbed  by  the  clause  adopted  by 
the  American  Association  by  which  it  was  determined  "wholly  to  dis- 
continue the  slave  trade" ;  and  the  paragraph  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  which  Jefferson  denounced  the  slave  trade  and  slavery  was 
rejected  by  Congress,  in  deference  to  the  representations  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

To  vindicate  the  justice  of  the  conduct  of  the  colonies  in  taking  up 
arms  Congress  in  July,  1775,  agreed  to  a  manifesto  in  which  it  set  forth 
the  causes  and  the  compulsions  of  events  which  led  the  attitude  of  the 
people  whom  it  represented.  After  a  spirited  preamble,  presenting  an 
historical  view  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  conduct  of  the  colonies,  and 
of  the  measures  of  the  British  government  adopted  towards  them  par- 
ticularly from  the  year  1763,  the  manifesto  specified  the  various  acts  of 
Parliament  which  were  oppressive  to  the  colonies.  Having  reverted  to 
their  fruitless  petition  to  the  throne  and  the  remonstrances  to  Parlia- 
ment ;  to  the  unprovoked  attacks  of  British  troops  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Massachusetts  at  Lexington  and  Concord ;  to  the  proclamation  declaring 
the  people  of  the  colonies  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion ;  to  the  events  at 
Breed's  Hill  and  the  burning  of  Charlestown,  the  manifesto  proceeded: 
"Our  cause  is  just.  Our  union  is  perfect.  Our  internal  resources  are 
great,  and,  if  necessary,  foreign  assistance  is  undoubtedly  attainable." 
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After  acknowledging  the  evidence  of  divine  favor  towards  the  colonists 
by  not  permitting  them  to  be  called  into  this  controversy  until  they  had 
grown  strong  and  disciplined  by  experience  to  defend  themselves,  the 
manifesto  most  solemnly  declared  that  the  colonists,  having  been  com- 
pelled by  their  enemies  to  take  up  arms,  they  would,  in  defiance  of  every 
hazard,  "with  unabating  powers  and  perseverance,  employ  for  the 
preservation  of  their  liberties  all  the  means  at  their  command,  being 
with  one  mind  resolved  to  die  freemen  rather  than  live  slaves."  Dis- 
claiming all  intention  of  separating  from  Great  Britain  and  establishing 
independent  States,  they  declared  that  having  been  forced  to  take  up 
arms,  they  should  lay  them  down  when  hostilities  should  cease  on  the 
part  of  the  aggressors,  and  all  danger  of  their  being  made  slaves  should 
disappear.  In  this  manifesto  the  united  colonies  threw  in  the  face  of 
the  British  government  their  defiance  of  the  threats  it  was  hurling  at 
them. 

A  petition  to  the  king  was  adopted  and  signed  by  the  members  of 
the  Congress  present  on  July  5,  1775,  in  which,  after  allusion  to  the 
oppression  the  colonists  had  been  subjected  to,  they  declared  their 
loyalty  to  the  throne.  It  was  taken  to  England  from  Philadelphia  by 
Richard  Penn,  who  delivered  it  to  Lord  Dartmouth.  Penn  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  to  the  British  ministers  that  independence  was  not  the  design 
of  the  colonists.  On  the  strength  of  that  testimony  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  petition  which  had  been 
laid  before  Parliament  be  made  the  basis  of  a  conciliation  with  America. 
After  a  warm  debate  the  motion  was  rejected,  and  no  further  notice 
was  taken  of  the  petition.  Such,  in  brief  review,  was  the  record  of  the 
First  Continental  Congress  and  the  immediate  events  that  followed 
from  it,  until  a  little  after  the  assembling  of  the  Second  Continental 
Congress. 

Second  Continental  Congress  as  Provisional  Government — Things 
were  in  a  critical  state  when  the  Second  Continental  Congress  met  in 
the  middle  of  1775,  and  eyes  were  anxiously  turned  in  its  direction. 
Peyton  Randolph,  its  president,  was  soon  called  to  Virginia  to  attend 
a  session  of  the  Assembly  as  Speaker,  when  his  seat  was  temporarily 
filled  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  delegate,  and  his  place  as  president  by 
John  Hancock.  On  May  23  Georgia  was  represented  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  for  the  first  time,  Lyman  Hall  having  been  elected 
special  representative  from  the  parish  of  St.  Johns,  and  admitted  to  a 
seat,  but  without  a  vote.  In  the  committee  of  the  whole  the  Congress 
considered  the  state  of  the  colonies.  A  full  account  of  the  events  that 
had  just  previously  taken  place  in  Massachusetts  was  laid  before  the 
delegates,  as  well  as  a  letter  from  the  Congress  of  that  province,  ask- 
ing advice  as  to  the  form  of  government  to  be  adopted  there,  and 
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requesting  the  Continental  Congress  to  assume  control  of  the  army 
at  Cambridge.  The  important  aspect  of  this  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress was  that  it  was  regarded  by  the  colonists  as  no  longer  a  com- 
mittee of  conference  only,  but  a  provisional  government.  The  first 
Congress  made  no  direct  claim  to  or  assumption  of  political  power, 
though  their  signatures  to  the  Constitution  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion showed  the  direction  in  which  they  were  going.  The  second 
Congress,  strengthened  by  the  voice  of  the  colonists,  entered  at  once 
upon  the  exercise  of  comprehensive  authority,  in  which  the  functions 
of  supreme  executive,  legislative,  and  sometimes  judicial  power  were 
united.  These  powers  had  no  fixed  limit  of  action  nor  formal  sanction, 
apart  from  the  ready  obedience  of  a  large  majority  in  all  the  colonies. 
On  May  26  the  committee  of  the  whole  reported  and  the  Congress 
resolved  that  war  had  been  commenced  by  Great  Britain  against  the 
population  of  the  American  colonies.  Even  at  that  date  Congress  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  peace  and  denied  any  intention  of  casting  off  their 
allegiance.  (Hare,  318).  At  the  same  time  it  voted  that  the  colonies 
ought  to  be  put  in  a  position  of  defense  against  any  attempt  to  force 
them  to  submit  to  the  schemes  of  taxation  drawn  up  by  the  British 
Parliament.  Another  petition  to  the  King  of  England  was  adopted, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  no  provisions  ought  to  be  furnished  by  the 
colonists  to  the  army  and  navy  of  Great  Britain ;  that  no  bills  of 
exchange  drawn  by  British  officers  ought  to  be  negotiated,  and  that 
no  colonial  ships  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  transportation  of  British 
troops.  Committees  were  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  was  planned  also  to  address  the  As- 
sembly at  Jamaica  and  the  "oppressed  inhabitants  of  Canada."  Con- 
gress also  issued  a  proclamation  for  a  day  of  general  fasting  and 
prayer,  July  20  being  fixed  as  the  day.  It  resolved  that  no  obedience 
was  due  to  the  late  act  of  Parliament  for  subverting  the  charter  of 
Massachusetts,  and  advised  the  Congress  of  that  province  to  organ- 
ize a  government  in  as  near  conformity  with  the  charter  as  circum- 
stances would  admit.  The  Congress  adopted  the  army  at  Cambridge 
as  a  Continental  one ;  appointed  a  commander-in-chief,  with  four 
major-generals  and  eight  brigadiers ;  arranged  the  rank  and  pay  of 
officers,  and  completed  a  preliminary  organization  of  the  army.  The 
members  of  Congress  worked  with  a  determined  will  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  civil  organization  and  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
military  forces,  authorizing  the  issue  of  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount 
of  £400,000  sterling,  at  the  same  time  taking  pains  not  to  give  undue 
offence  to  the  British  Government.  But  the  inexperience  of  the  mem- 
bers and  of  those  who  were  invested  with  executive  powers  as  well  as 
the  loose  way  in  which  the  colonies  were  held  together  made  the  pre- 
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liminary  efforts  somewhat  blundering  affairs.  The  sagacity  of  Frank- 
lin proved  a  flowing  fountain  of  salutary  counsel  in  that  critical  time. 
He  saw  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  he  saw  the  futility  of  trying  to 
cope  with  it  by  means  of  the  feeble  instrument  that  then  lay  to  their 
hands.  As  a  result  he  submitted  a  basis  of  a  form  of  confederation, 
similar  in  several  respects  to  the  proposal  he  had  made  in  convention  at 
Albany  twenty-one  years  before.  It  was  a  virtual  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, but  it  was  not  acted  upon  at  that  time.  In  July,  1775,  the 
Congress  established  a  postal  system  and  appointed  Dr.  Franklin  post- 
master-general. It  also  established  a  general  hospital,  with  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Church  as  chief  director.  The  army  before  Boston,  and  an  ex- 
pedition for  the  conquest  of  Canada  engaged  much  of  the  attention 
of  Congress  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

As  time  went  on  the  breach  with  Great  Britain  widened,  and  all 
thought  of  compromise  came  to  an  end.  Congress  and  the  people  real- 
ized that  they  were  involved  in  a  struggle  to  the  death,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  for  America  to  rest  till  it  had  made  secure  its  un- 
trammeled  independence.  The  proceedings  of  Congress  constitute  a 
good  barometer  of  the  developing  feeling  of  the  time.  The  temporiz- 
ing policy  gradually  gave  place  to  a  will  of  steel.  The  help  of  Con- 
tinental peoples  was  sought  and  alliances  were  formed  with  them 
and  America.  The  war  began  to  dominate  everything  else,  and  every 
other  affair  was  subordinated  to  its  successful  conclusion.  Congress, 
meanwhile,  in  its  long  record  of  continuous  service  did  its  work  well. 
It  rose  to  the  occasion  as  each  crisis  presented  itself,  and  it  flagged 
when  there  was  no  particular  call  on  its  energies.  The  extent  and  in- 
tensity of  the  struggle  made  by  its  members  in  the  revolutionary  period 
to  maintain  its  financial  credit  and  carry  on  the  war  cannot  be  realized 
by  succeeding  generations.  Enough  is  known  to  show  that  it  involved 
great  personal  sacrifices,  much  financial  ability,  unwearied  love  of  coun- 
try, and  abounding  faith  in  the  American  cause  and  its  ultimate 
triumph. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE    DECLARATION    OF    INDEPENDENCE 

The  shots  fired  at  Lexington  in  April,  1775,  did  more  than  kill  the 
minute  men  who  defended  homes  and  liberty  on  the  historic  green. 
They  destroyed  the  last  bridge  that  united  America  with  Great  Britain. 
From  that  time  onward  the  people  in  the  American  colonies  viewed  the 
quarrel  with  the  British  Government  with  different  eyes.  The  deep 
impression  which  this  opening  engagement  had  made  marked  the  line 
which  divided  a  mere  political  dispute  from  an  international  war.  In 
the  course  of  the  controversy  which  led  up  to  that  crisis  the  colonists 
had  shown  forbearance  and  patience.  The  customs  of  centuries  would 
not  easily  down.  The  ties  of  kindred  remained  strong.  The  com- 
munity of  language  and  beliefs,  common  to  a  large  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  had  made  the  idea  of 
bloodshed  an  unhappy  thought.  The  respect  for  kings  had  been  too 
deeply  sunk  into  the  emotional  life  of  a  people  sprung  from  European 
ancestors  for  such  a  people  to  treat  any  king's  authority  lightly.  But 
the  blood  guiltiness  of  Lexington  worked  a  miracle  that  could  not  have 
been  worked  without  it.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  proved  the  seed 
of  American  liberty.  During  the  period  that  intervened  between 
April,  1775,  and  July,  1776,  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
passed  by  a  unanimous  Congress,  the  political  consciousness  and  soli- 
darity of  the  united  American  colonies  developed  as  it  had  not  de- 
veloped since  the  opening  up  of  the  country.  In  the  struggle  that  was 
then  initiated  a  great  cycle  was  crowded  into  a  brief  period  of  human 
striving.  In  the  spiritual  development  that  was  to  be  its  accompani- 
ment a  people  of  age  and  a  new  and  potent  nation  and  empire  was 
added  to  those  that  composed  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Genealogy  of  Declaration  of  Independence — The  sentiments  and 
ideas  that  found  so  much  brilliant  expression  in  the  historic  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  were  not  the  quick  offshoots  of  an  emotional 
crisis.  They  had  had  a  long  preliminary  history  of  development  and 
articulation.  From  the  beginning  of  the  dispute  about  the  stamp 
duties  the  topics  had  emerged  and  had  from  that  time  forth  being 
continuously  pruned  and  sifted.  Long  even  before  that  period  it  had 
been  apparent  to  many  solitary  thinkers  who  glimpsed  the  unequalled 
resources  of  the  American  Continent  that  a  new  nation  was  bound  to 
grow  up  in  the  New  World  that  could  not  be  dominated  by  the  old. 
In  course  of  time  the  ideas  that  had  thus  germinated  in  solitude  began 
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to  find  public  and  official  expression.  John  Adams,  one  of  the  signers, 
was  often  at  pains  to  point  out  that  the  Declaration  was  in  no  sense 
an  original  document,  or  the  offspring  of  a  single  mind,  but  was  merely 
a  recapitulation  of  previous  and  well  known  statements  of  American 
rights  and  wrongs.  Late  in  life  Adams  wrote:  "There  is  not  an  idea 
in  it  but  what  had  been  hackneyed  in  Congress  for  two  years  before. 
The  substance  of  it  is  contained  in  the  declaration  of  rights  and  the 
violation  of  those  rights,  in  the  journals  of  Congress,  in  1774.  Indeed, 
the  essence  of  it  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet,  voted  and  printed  by  the 
town  of  Boston,  before  the  first  Congress  met,  composed  by  James 
Otis,  as  I  suppose,  in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals,  and  pruned  and  pol- 
ished by  Samuel  Adams." 

In  the  Declaration  of  Colonial  Rights  framed  and  reported  by  the 
committee  of  two  from  each  colony  in  the  first  Continental  Congress 
we  see  clearly  delineated,  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  ten  resolves,  the 
principles  which  the  later  Declaration  developed  with  their  full  in- 
vestiture of  corollaries  and  to  which  it  gave  finished  expression.  The 
rights  thus  delineated  were  as  follows:  1.  Their  natural  rights.  2. 
That  from  their  ancestry  they  were  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  liberties 
and  immunities  of  free  and  natural-born  subjects  of  England.  3.  That 
by  the  emigration  to  America  by  their  ancestors  they  never  lost  any  of 
those  rights,  and  that  their  descendants  were  entitled  to  the  exercise 
of  those  rights.  4.  That  the  foundation  of  all  free  governments  is  in 
the  right  of  the  people  to  participate  in  their  legislative  council ;  and  as 
the  American  colonists  could  not  exercise  such  right  in  the  British 
Parliament  they  were  entitled  to  the  free  and  exclusive  power  of  legis- 
lation in  their  several  provincial  Legislatures,  where  the  right  of  rep- 
resentation could  alone  be  preserved.  5.  That  they  were  entitled  to 
the  common  law  of  England,  and  more  especially  the  great  privilege 
of  being  tried  by  their  peers  of  the  vicinage  according  to  the  course  of 
law.  6.  That  they  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  English  statutes  at 
the  time  of  the  emigration  of  their  ancestors.  7.  That  they  were  en- 
titled to  all  the  immunities  and  privileges  conferred  upon  them  by 
royal  charters  or  secured  to  them  by  provincial  laws.  8.  That  they 
had  a  right  peaceably  to  assemble,  state  their  grievances,  and  petition 
the  King  without  interference  of  the  ministers.  9.  That  the  keeping 
of  a  standing  army  in  any  colony,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legisla- 
ture was  unlawful.  10.  That  the  exercise  of  legislative  power  in  sev- 
eral colonies  by  a  council  appointed  during  pleasure  by  the  crown  was 
unconstitutional,  dangerous  and  destructive  to  the  freedom  of  Amer- 
ican legislation.  The  report  of  the  committee  designated  the  various 
acts  of  Parliament  which   were   infringements   and   violations   of  the 
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rights  cf  the  colonists,  and  declared  that  the  repeal  of  them  was  es- 
sentially necessary  in  order  to  restore  harmony  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  American  colonies.  The  acts  enumerated  were  eleven  in  num- 
ber :  The  Sugar  Act,  the  Stamp  Act,  the  two  quartering  acts,  the  Tea 
Act,  the  act  suspending  the  New  York  Legislature,  two  acts  for  the 
trial  in  Great  Britain  of  offenses  committed  in  America,  the  Boston 
Port  bill,  the  act  for  regulating  or  subverting  the  government  of 
Massachusetts,   and   the   Quebec   Act. 

There  was  a  close  connection,  as  Scharf  notes,  between  the  events 
leading  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  those  which  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  charter  government  in  Pennsylvania.  The  men 
who  strove  for  the  overthrow  of  the  proprietary  government  strove 
also  to  bring  about  the  Declaration ;  the  class  of  men  who  were  hostile 
to  the  one  were  hostile  for  similar  reasons  to  the  other.  A  few  mem- 
bers, like  Joseph  Reed,  favored  the  Declaration  and  the  modification 
of  the  powers  of  the  Assembly  without  favoring  the  entire  overthrow 
of  the  charter.  A  few,  like  Dickinson,  were  ardent  Whigs  and  true 
patriots,  yet  did  not  like  changes,  and  were  persuaded  that  the  people 
could  get  security  for  all  their  rights  without  upsetting  the  existing 
forms.  All  these  things  and  a  great  many  other  matters  that  had 
a  vital  bearing  on  the  future  had  been  actively  discussed  in  private 
for  many  weeks,  when  Thomas  Paine  broke  the  ice  with  his  pamphlet 
of  "Common  Sense."  The  pamphlet  was  published  by  Robert  Bell, 
bookseller  in  Third  Street.  Paine,  according  to  Wharton,  was  Bell's 
clerk  when  "Common  Sense"  was  published.  The  sale  of  "Common 
Sense"  was  so  rapid,  and  it  excited  such  a  sensation  throughout  the 
country  that  new  editions  were  called  for.  Bell  advertised  a  second, 
and  another  was  offered  by  William  and  Thomas  Bradford,  to  which 
the  author  appended  a  note  declaring  that  Bell's  second  edition  was 
unauthorized ;  he  had  received  no  profit  from  the  first.  Bell,  he  de- 
clared, owed  him  £14,  and  there  were  £30  profit  to  his  share,  the 
half  of  which  he  meant  to  devote  to  the  purchase  of  mittens  for  the 
Pennsylvania  troops  ordered  to  Canada.  Bell  replied  in  kind,  dispar- 
aging the  pretensions  of  the  "anonymous  author"  to  be  considered 
father  of  the  entire  work,  and  denouncing  Paine,  "the  foster-father 
author,"  as  not  the  real  one,  yet  as  pretending  to  be  so,  and  boasting 
of  it  in  every  ale  house. 

War  of  Pamphlets — The  depreciation  by  Bell  of  the  authorship  of 
Paine  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  Paine's  pamphlet  was  really  a  colla- 
tion and  condensation  of  matters  and  opinions  everywhere  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  and  that  Dr.  Rush  and  some  others  claimed  to 
have  had  at  least  a  share  in  the  paternity  of  "Common  Sense."     Rush, 
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in  a  letter  quoted  in  Cheatham's  "Life  of  Paine,"  says  that  he  called 
upon   Paine  at  this  time  and  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  pre- 
paring  the   citizens    for   a   perpetual    separation   of   the   country   from 
Great  Britain  by  means  of  a  work  of  such  length  as  would  obviate  all 
objections  to  it.     Paine  read  the  sheets  to  Rush  as  he  composed  them, 
and  Franklin  and  Samuel  Adams  also  saw  the  manuscripts.     Franklin 
altered  nothing  beyond  striking  out  a  sentence ;  Rush  suggested  "Com- 
mon Sense"  for  the  title,  instead  of  "Plain  Truth,"  as  Paine  had  pro- 
posed to  call  it.     John  Adams  in  his  diary  writes :  "In  the  course  of 
this   winter   there   appeared   a   phenomenon    in    Philadelphia — a   disas- 
trous meteor.     I   mean  Thomas   Paine.     He  came   from   England,  got 
into  such  company  as  would  converse  with  him,  and  ran  about  picking 
up  what  information  he  could  concerning  our  affairs ;  and,  finding  the 
great   question  was   concerning   independence,   he   gleaned   from   those 
he   saw  the  commonplace   arguments,   such   as   the   necessity   of  inde- 
pendence at  some  time  or  another ;  the   peculiar  fitness  of  it  at  this 
time;  the  justice  of  it;  the  provocation  to  it;  our  ability  to  maintain 
it,  etc.     Dr  Rush  put  him  on  writing  on  the  subject,  furnished  him  with 
arguments  that  had  been  used  in  Congress  a  hundred  times,  and  gave 
him  his  title."     Adam's  earlier  opinion  had  been  different.     A  month 
after  the  book  had  been  published  he  wrote  to  his  wife :  "I  sent  you 
from  New  York  a  pamphlet  entitled  'Common  Sense'  written  in  vin- 
dication of  doctrines  which  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  further 
encroachments   of   tyranny   and   depredations   of  oppression   will   soon 
make   the   common   faith ;  unless  the   cunning  ministry,   by   proposing 
current  from  its  channel." 

Paine's  work  made  a  strong  and  instantaneous  impression  on  the 
whole  country,  and  something  like  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the 
pamphlet  were  bought  and  eagerly  read.  "I  lately  looked  into  a  copy 
of  the  pamphlet,"  wrote  Ashbel  Green,  "and  was  ready  to  wonder  at 
its  popularity  and  the  effect  it  produced  when  originally  published. 
But  the  truth  is.  it  struck  a  string  which  required  but  a  touch  to  make 
it  vibrate.  The  country  was  ripe  for  independence,  and  only  needed 
somebody  to  tell  the  people  so  with  decision,  boldness  and  plausibility." 
The  stir  excited  by  Paine's  treatise  in  Pennsylvania  may  be  at- 
tested by  the  number  of  commentaries  and  rejoinders  it  evoked. 
Among  these  critics  was  John  Adams,  who  did  not  approve  of  Paine's 
views  on  government.  One  of  the  replies,  written  by  one  of  the 
Aliens,  was  called  "Plain  Truth,"  and  an  endeavor  was  made  in  this 
work  to  show  that  the  scheme  of  independence  was  "Ruinous,  Delusive 
and  Impracticable ;  that  were  the  Author's  Associations  respecting  the 
power  of  America  as  Real  as  Nugatory,  Reconciliation  on  Liberal 
Principles  with  Great  Britain  would  be  Exalted  Policy;  and  that,  cir- 
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cumstanced  as  we  are,  Permanent  Liberty  and  True  Happiness  can 
only  be  obtained  by  Reconciliation  with  that  Kingdom.  Written  by 
Candidus,  etc."  Another  pamphlet  was  "The  True  Interest  of  Amer- 
ica," and  the  author  of  this  calls  Paine's  work  "one  of  the  most  artful, 
insidious  and  pernicious  pamphlets  I  have  ever  met  with.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  passions  of  the  populace  at  a  time  when  their  passions 
are  much  inflamed."  The  controversy  soon  began  to  be  heard  in  the 
affairs  of  Philadelphia  and  the  province.  An  important  election  was 
impending,  the  Whigs  renewing  their  efforts  to  get  control  of  the  As- 
sembly. New  committees  of  inspection  had  been  elected  throughout 
the  province  in  February.  For  Philadelphia  the  number  elected  was 
seventy-six;  Northern  Liberties  and  Southward,  twelve  each.  The 
term  of  service  was  six  months,  and  these  committees,  coming  from  the 
coinage  of  public  opinion  at  these  short  intervals,  felt  that  they  actually 
represented  the  sentiment  of  the  populace.  The  city  committee,  almost 
as  soon  as  it  met,  recommended  the  holding  of  a  provincial  confer- 
ence on  April  2,  to  counteract  the  lukewarmness  and  unfriendliness 
of  the  Assembly,  in  which  three  interior  counties — Bucks,  Chester  and 
Lancaster — had  a  controlling  majority,  while  Philadelphia,  in  spite  of 
its  large  population,  had  only  two  burgesses  to  represent  it.  The  par- 
tial and  unjust  rules  for  the  government  of  the  associatiors  were  loudly 
complained  of  also.  To  answer  these  complaints  and  counteract  the 
alarming  movement  for  a  conference  the  Assembly  increased  the  rep- 
resentation of  Philadelphia  to  four,  ordered  the  election  for  May  i, 
increased  the  State  forces,  and  voted  an  issue  of  £85,000  in  bills  of 
credit.  These  measures  temporarily  quieted  the  demands  for  a  con- 
vention. 

The  war  of  pamphlets  still  went  on,  however.  "Cato,"  in  the  per- 
son of  Dr.  William  Smith,  defended  the  legislative  body,  and  in- 
veighed against  the  demand  for  independence.  The  majority  of  the 
pamphleteers  were,  however,  on  the  side  of  the  popular  cause.  "Cas- 
sandra," "Leather  Apron,"  and  "Forester,"  this  last  a  nom  de  plume 
for  Thomas  Paine,  marshalled  all  the  arguments  for  government  by 
the  people.  "Is  not  half  the  property  in  Philadelphia  owned  by  men 
who  wear  leather  aprons,"  asked  "Leather  Apron."  "Does  not  the 
other  half  belong  to  men  whose  fathers  or  grandfathers  wore  leather 
aprons?"  As  the  election  approached  the  excitement  grew.  The 
Whigs  were  eventually  beaten,  but  by  very  small  majorities.  The 
result  did  not  reflect  the  real  sentiment  of  the  people.  The  victory  of 
the  unpopular  party  exposed  its  adherents  to  strong  attack  from  all 
the  elements  of  the  opposition,  and  determined  the  patriots  to  exert 
themselves  to  compass  the  overthrow  of  the  proprietary  government, 
the  Assembly  and  the  charter.    The  committe  of  inspection  led  the 
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assault,  and  it  would  appear  that  its  members  derived  much  encourage- 
ment from  Congress,  which  was  anxious  to  pull  down  all  the  old 
colonial  and  proprietary  governments.  The  committee  began  by 
recommending  to  "the  Justices  of  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third's 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  Common  Pleas"  that  they  exercise  no 
more  authority  until  a  new  government  was  framed.  This  would  be 
in  compliance  with  the  resolutions  of  Congress  against  oaths  of  al- 
legiance, and  a  judge  could  not  qualify  a  grand  juror  while  he  was  in 
opposition  to  the  king  and  obedient  to  Congress.  The  committee  also 
reflected  upon  office  holders  in  general  as  preferring  salary  to  the 
public  good,  and  upon  Quakers,  then  the  strenuous  upholders  of  ex- 
treme authority,  who  a  short  time  before  made  it  a  duty  and  merit  not 
to  bow  to  any. 

Growing  Demand  for  Complete  Break  With  England — While  Pennsylvania  was  on 
the  brink  of  this  crisis  [writes  Scharf],  Congress  had  gradually  brought  itself  face  to 
face  with  the  question  of  independence  and  the  expediency  of  an  immediate  declaration 
of  it,  and  the  instant  severing  of  all  ties  and  ligaments  binding  the  united  colonies  to  the 
mother  country.  There  are  ambiguities  in  the  connection  of  Pennsylvania  and  Philadel- 
phia with  the  events  of  that  momentous  period  which  ought  to  be  cleared  up,  if  it  can  be 
done.  When  Congress  met  on  May  10,  1775,  eleven  colonies  were  represented  (there 
were  no  delegates  from  Georgia  and  Rhode  Island)  by  delegates  having  diverse  and  uncer- 
tain powers  All  had  been  chosen  before  the  clash  of  arms  occurred  at  Lexington.  They 
were  compelled  to  meet  all  the  time  new  and  unexpected  contingencies,  and  these  were 
often  not  covered  at  all  by  their  credentials.  As  the  year  wore  on  the  members  con- 
sulted with  people  at  their  homes,  and  in  many  cases  obtained  new  instructions,  or  had 
new  instructions  forced  upon  them  by  the  colonial  Assemblies  or  Conventions.  Rhode 
Island  sent  its  first  delegates  to  Congress  on  May  15th;  Georgia's  delegates  came  in 
September.  In  the  first  instance,  in  every  case,  the  credentials  gave  power  to  seek 
redress  of  grievances  and  reconciliation  on  the  basis  of  English  liberty.  It  was  not  until 
January,  1776,  that  the  Council  and  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  in  electing  and 
instructing  new  delegates,  suggested  vaguely  the  idea  of  government  independent  and 
secure  against  the  powers  and  acts  of  the  British  administration.  The  instructions  of 
November  9th  to  the  Pennsylvania  delegates  explicitly  commanded  them  to  "dissent  from 
and  utterly  reject"  any  proposition  leading  to  or  likely  to  end  in  separation.  John  Mor- 
ton was  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  at  this  time ;  he  signed  these  instructions  and  for- 
warded them  to  the  delegates. 

But  with  the  beginning  of  1776  a  great  change  had  begun  to  work.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty,  after  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  that  John  Dickinson  and  John  Jay  had 
procured  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  second  petition  to  the  king.  That  paper,  written 
by  Dickinson,  had  been  forwarded  to  England  by  Richard  Penn,  one  of  the  proprietaries. 
He  delivered  it  to  Lord  Dartmouth  on  August  21st,  and  asked  for  an  audience  on  the 
subject  on  August  23d.  On  that  day  the  king  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the 
colonies  in  rebellion  and  invoking  all  the  forces  of  the  empire  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 
The  petition  was  flung  aside  without  notice.  Howe  was  sent  to  supersede  Gage  in 
Boston;  Dartmouth  himself  was  supplanted  by  Lord  George  Germaine,  and  the  bargain 
was  consummated  for  sending  the  soldiers  Hanover,  Darmstadt,  and  Hesse  across  the 
ocean  to  help  conquer  the  Americans.  The  news  of  these  things  began  to  be  received  in 
Philadelphia  about  November  1st.  At  the  same  time  Washington  forwarded  news  of 
the  burning  of  Falmouth.    The  king's  arms  seemed  to  be  checked  in  their  progress  every- 
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where;  the  colonies  were  a  unit;  their  levies  and  musters  prospered,  and  Congress 
assumed  a  bolder  tone,  while  the  Moderates  became  proportionately  discouraged.  The 
press  and  the  people  simultaneously  took  up  the  cry  of  independence;  the  only  question 
was  as  to  the  expediency  of  particular  times  and  methods.  The  correspondence  of  the 
day  between  the  patriots  teems  with  the  one  idea  of  permanent  separation  and  inde- 
pendent government.  As  George  Mason  said,  speaking  the  sentiment  of  Virginia,  "When 
the  last  dutiful  and  humble  petition  from  Congress  received  no  other  answer  than 
declaring  us  rebels  and  out  of  the  king's  protection,  I  from  that  moment  looked  for- 
ward to  a  revolution  and  independence  as  the  only  means  of  salvation."  From  "that 
moment"  the  revolution  went  forward  with  irresistible  impulse,  and  the  spirit  of  union 
dominated  more  and  more  the  spirit  of  disaffection,  doubt  and  hesitancy. 

In  December  armed  Virginia  resisted  and  broke  Dunmore's  power.  Then  came 
Paine's  pamphlet  crystallizing  the  thought  of  independence  and  shaping  it  into  a  visible 
and  tangible  object.  In  April,  1776,  Chief  Justice  Drayton,  of  South  Carolina,  charged 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions  to  the  effect  that  "The  Almighty  created  America  to  be 
independent  of  Great  Britain ;  to  refuse  our  labors  in  this  divine  work  is  to  refuse  to  be 
a  great,  a  free,  a  pious,  and  a  happy  people."  This  idea  of  a  special  Providence  making 
use  of  British  tyranny  to  cement  together  a  free  people  got  abroad  and  obtained  general 
currency.  Samuel  Adams  urged  independence  and  a  confederation  from  day  to  day, 
with  the  persistency  of  Cato  demanding  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  The  camps  around 
Boston  took  up  the  idea  so  absolutely  that  prayers  for  the  king  became  distasteful. 
Adams  was  opposed  by  Dickinson,  Jay,  Morris,  and  the  Assemblies  and  conservative 
influences  of  all  the  middle  colonies,  but  he  had  the  earnest  support  of  the  best  and 
ablest  leaders  everywhere — John  Adams,  Hawley,  Gerry,  Sullivan,  Warren,  Thornton, 
Greene,  Ward,  of  New  England;  Franklin,  Rush,  McKean,  Reed,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Chase,  Johnson,  Carroll,  Tilghman,  of  Maryland ;  Lee,  Wythe,  Henry,  Jefferson,  Mason, 
Washington,  of  Virginia ;  Harnett,  of  North  Carolina ;  and  Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina. 
These  all  agree  with  Paine  that  "the  period  of  debate  is  closed;  arms,  as  the  last 
resource,  decide  the  contest.    The  appeal  was  the  choice  of  the  king,  and  the  Continent 

has  accepted  the  challenge Everything  that  is  right  and  reasonable  pleads   for 

separation  ....  our  strength  and  happiness  is  Continental,  not  provincial The 

time  hath  found  us.  The  general  concurrence,  the  glorious  union  of  all  things,  prove 
the  fact." 

The  feeling  spread  rapidly,  in  Congress  and  out  of  it.  The  refusal  of  Congress  to 
print  Dr.  Smith's  eulogy  of  Montgomery  was  in  consequence  of  his  representing  that 
body  to  be  in  favor  of  a  continuing  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  Great  Britain.  Massa- 
chusetts sent  Gerry  to  supplant  Cushing.  The  commission  sent  by  Congress  to  Canada 
was  on  the  basis  of  separation  and  independence.  Congress  next  advised  the  local 
authorities  to  disarm  the  Tories,  and  authorized  the  equipment  of  privateers,  and  Frank- 
lin wanted  a  declaration  of  war  to  accompany  the  resolution  in  favor  of  letters  of 
marque.  Congress  next  threw  open  the  ports  of  the  country  to  all  nations,  and  opened 
correspondence  with  foreign  powers.  Silas  Deane  was  sent  out  in  March  and  in  his 
instructions  the  probability  of  independence  making  a  French  alliance  desirable  was 
freely  stated.  The  proclamation  for  the  general  fast  (March  16th)  is  couched  in  the 
language  of  an  idependent  power ;  in  April,  Franklin  was  able  to  say  that  nothing  was 
lacking  but  general  consent  to  form  Congress  into  a  supreme  legislature.  "The  novelty 
of  the  thing,"  he  said,  "deters  some;  the  doubt  of  success,  others;  the  vain  hope  of 
reconciliation,  many.  Every  day  furnishes  us  with  new  causes  of  unceasing  enmity  and 
new  reasons  for  wishing  an  eternal  separation;  so  that  there  is  a  rapid  increase  of  the 
formerly  small  party  who  were  for  an  independent  government."  Massachusetts  had 
set  up  an  independent  constitution  by  the  people  in  July,  1775,  and  it  was  perfected  in- 
January,  1776.     In  the  same  month  New  Hampshire  adopted  a  republican  constitution 
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and  did  away  with  the  forms  of  royal  authority.  South  Carolina,  in  spite  of  the  large 
loyalist  population,  adopted  a  republican  constitution  in  March  upon  the  memorable 
basis  that  "the  consent  of  the  people  is  the  origin,  and  their  happiness  is  the  end  of 
government."  On  May  15th  Congress  recommended  that  all  the  colonies  should  follow 
the  example  of  these  three.  This  was  succeeded  by  members  of  Congress  asking  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject  of  independence.  North  Carolina's  Provincial  Congress,  pressed  as 
it  was  by  Clinton  on  one  side  and  Tories  on  the  other,  on  April  13th  instructed  its  dele- 
gates in  Congress  to  concur  with  delegates  from  other  colonies  in  declaring  independence 
and  forming  foreign  alliance.  Next  Rhode  Island  acted,  instructing  Stephen  Hopkins 
and  William  Ellery  to  promote  the  strictest  union  and  confederation  between  the  united 
colonies.  Massachusetts  followed  May  1st,  and  May  10th,  putting  the  question  of  inde- 
pendence to  the  vote  of  the  people.  The  Virginia  convention  met  at  Williamsburg  on 
May  6th,  a  body  of  illustrious  men,  "rich  in  revolutionary  fame."  The  resolutions  in 
favor  of  independence,  drawn  by  Edmund  Pendleton,  advocated  by  Patrick  Henry,  were 
unanimously  adopted  May  14th,  and  the  declaration  of  rights  was  agreed  to  June  12th. 
The  resolution,  published  in  the  "Pennsylvania  Evening  Post"  of  May  28th,  declared 
"that  the  delegates  appointed  to  represent  the  colony  in  the  general  Congress  be  instructed 
to  propose  to  that  respectable  body  to  declare  the  united  colonies  free  and  independent 
States,  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to,  or  dependence  upon,  the  crown  or  parliament  of 
Great  Britain."  These  resolutions  were  carried  to  Congress  by  their  mover  in  the  con- 
vention, and  formed  the  basis  of  the  final  action  of  that  body. 

On  Friday,  7th  of  June,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  the  Virginia  delegation,  offered  the 
following  resolution :  "Resolved,  That  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to 
be,  free  and  independent  States ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved."  This  resolution  was  seconded  by  John  Adams,  of 
Massachusetts.  Tradition  relates,  says  Lee's  biographer,  that  he  prefaced  his  motion  with 
a  speech,  setting  forth  the  resources  of  the  colonies  and  their  capacity  for  defense.  He 
dwelt  on  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  an  independent  position  in  dealing  with  for- 
eign powers,  and  "urged  the  members  so  to  act  that  the  day  might  give  birth  to  an 
American  Republic."  The  motion,  offered  in  the  train  of  the  resolution,  included  a  propo- 
sition that  it  was  expedient  forthwith  to  take  effectual  steps  for  forming  foreign  alli- 
ances, and  that  a  plan  of  confederation  should  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  respec- 
tive colonies  for  their  consideration  and  approbation.  The  consideration  of  the  motion 
and  resolutions  (described  in  the  journal  as  "certain  resolutions  respecting  independ- 
ency") was  postponed  to  the  next  day,  June  8th  (Saturday).  Members  were  "enjoined 
to  attend  punctually  at  ten  o'clock,  in  order  to  take  the  same  into  their  consideration." 
On  that  day  John  Hancock  presided.  The  resolves  were  at  once  referred  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole,  Benjamin  Harrison,  chairman.  They  were  debated  with  animation  until 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  committee  rose,  reported  progress,  and  asked  leave 
to  sit  again  on  Monday.  At  that  day's  session  Edward  Rutledge  moved  to  postpone  the 
question  for  three  weeks,  and  the  debate  was  again  sustained  until  evening.  James  Wil- 
son, Robert  R.  Livingstone,  Rutledge,  John  Dickinson,  and  others,  while  they  admitted 
the  impossibility  of  the  colonies  being  ever  again  united  with  Great  Britain,  were  opposed 
to  adopting  Lee's  motion  at  that  time.  They  were  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  the 
lack  of  unanimity  in  the  colonies.  John  Adams,  Lee,  Wythe,  and  R.  H.  Lee,  ably  com- 
bated this  position.  But,  as  Jefferson  said,  "It  appearing  in  the  course  of  these  debates 
that  the  colonies  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
South  Carolina  were  not  yet  matured  for  falling  from  the  parent  stem,  but  that  they 
were  far  advancing  to  that  state,  it  was  thought  most  prudent  to  wait  a  while  for 
them."  It  was  agreed  in  committee  of  the  whole  to  report  to  Congress  a  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  seven  colonies  to  five.    This  postponed  the  vote  on  the 
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resolution  for  independence  to  Monday,  July  ist,  "and  in  the  meanwhile,  that  no  time 
be  lost  in  case  the  Congress  agree  thereto,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
declaration  to  the  effect  of  the  first  said  resolution." 

Provincial  Assemblies  Declare  for  Independence — This  committee, 
chosen  next  day  by  ballot,  consisted  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia ; 
John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts;  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New 
York.  At  the  same  time  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
"to  prepare  and  digest  the  form  of  a  confederation  to  be  entered  into 
between  these  colonies."  This  committee,  appointed  June  12,  con- 
sisted of  Josiah  Bartlett,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Samuel  Adams,  of 
Massachusetts ;  Stephen  Hopkins,  of  Rhode  Island ;  Roger  Sherman, 
of  Connecticut;  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York;  John  Dickinson, 
of  Pennsylvania ;  Thomas  McKean,  of  Delaware ;  Thomas  Stone,  of 
Maryland;  Thomas  Nelson,  of  Virginia;  Joseph  Hewes,  of  North  Car- 
olina; Edward  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Button  Gwinnet,  of 
Georgia.  A  committee  to  prepare  a  plan  of  treaties  to  be  proposed  to 
foreign  powers  was  composed  of  John  Dickinson,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Benjamin   Harrison  and   Robert  Morris. 

"The  Virginia  resolutions,"  continues  Scharf,  "had  a  strong  influ- 
ence on  the  action  of  the  other  colonies.  The  Assembly  of  Connecti- 
cut, on  June  14,  instructed  its  delegates  in  favor  of  independence,  con- 
federation and  foreign  alliances;  New  Hampshire,  June  15,  voted  in 
favor  of  declaring  the  thirteen  colonies  free  and  independent  States, 
and  pledged  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  support  of  the  measure.  June 
21  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  Jersey  superseded  the  Provin- 
cial Convention,  and  directed  the  delegates  in  Congress  to  join  with 
the  other  delegates  in  the  most  vigorous  measures  for  supporting  the 
just  rights  and  liberties  of  America,  and,  if  necessary  or  expedient,  'we 
empower  you  to  join  with  them  in  declaring  the  United  Colonies  inde- 
pendent of  Great  Britain,'  confederating  and  making  foreign  alliances. 
On  the  other  hand,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  hesitated.  Maryland, 
influenced  by  Eden's  popularity,  the  proprietary  control  of  affairs,  and 
the  large  sway  of  a  wealthy  land-owning  interest,  renewed  in  May  its 
previous  instructions  against  independency,  and  nullified  the  resolu- 
tions of  Congress  of  May  15.  The  popular  leaders  determined  not  to 
abide  by  this  decision,  but  to  take  the  sense  of  the  people.  County 
meetings  were  held,  resolutions  passed  in  favor  of  independence,  and 
condemning  the  convention.  Another  convention  met  at  Annapolis, 
and  on  June  28  it  recalled  the  instructions  against  independence  and 
authorized  the  delegates  to  concur  with  the  delegates  of  the  other 
colonies  in  declaring  the  United  Colonies  free  and  independent  States, 
and  in  forming  a  confederation.     In  Georgia  the  instructions  were  am- 
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biguous ;  they  did  not  direct  delegates  to  support  a  policy  of  separation, 
but  neither  did  they  forbid  it.  In  New  York  action  was  delayed,  un- 
certain and  balked  by  imminent  external  danger  and  bitter  internal 
strife.  The  Provincial  Congress,  after  repeated  solicitation,  finally 
notified  the  delegates  in  Congress  that  they  were  not  authorized  to 
vote  for  independence,  that  Congress  declined  to  instruct  them  on  that 
point,  and  that  'it  would  be  imprudent  to  require  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  relative  to  the  question  of  independence,  lest  it  should  create 
division   and   have  an  unhappy   consequence.' 

"Pennsylvania  was  the  battle  ground  of  the  conflicting  opinions. 
The  discussions  of  the  question  of  independence  had  nowhere  been  so 
actively  carried  on.  The  press  of  Philadelphia  reproduced  everything 
on  both  sides ;  here  were  Franklin,  Paine,  Congress,  Dickinson ;  here 
were  the  proprietary  government  and  the  Quakers.  The  independence 
cohorts  were  active,  well  armed  and  equipped,  and  they  had  the  pre- 
ponderance in  numbers,  at  least  in  Philadelphia ;  but  the  opposition  had 
many  veterans  in  its  ranks,  and  it  was  strongly  intrenched.  There 
were  the  moderates  besides — Morris  and  Dickinson,  who  were  in  favor 
of  independence,  but  not  now;  Charles  Thomson,  in  favor  of  the  Dec- 
laration, but  wishing  to  retain  the  old  charter,  the  charter  government 
and  the  Assembly.  Here  were  the  Germans,  seeking  political  priv- 
ileges denied  them  on  account  of  their  birth,  but  opposed  to  indepen- 
dence. It  needed  the  revolution  to  get  order  out  of  this  chaos.  The 
Assembly,  after  much  goading  and  urging,  adopted  on  June  14  a 
series  of  resolutions  rescinding  those  of  November,  and  authorizing 
the  delegates,  in  consequence  of  enumerated  recent  acts  of  king,  min- 
istry and  Parliament,  'to  concur  with  the  other  delegates  in  Congress 
in  forming  such  further  compacts  between  the  united  colonies,  con- 
cluding such  treaties  with  foreign  kingdoms  and  States,  and  in  adopt- 
ing such  other  measures  as,  upon  a  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  shall 
be  judged  necessary  for  promoting  the  liberty,  safety  and  interests  of 
America.'  This,  too,  was  signed  by  John  Morton.  The  word  'inde- 
pendence' does  not  occur  in  the  paper  of  instruction ;  the  word  'recon- 
ciliation' occupies  a  prominent  place.  On  June  24  the  Conference  of 
Pennsylvania,  after  a  strong  preamble,  declared  that  'we,  the  deputies 
of  the  people,  assembled  in  full  Provincial  Conference,  do,  in  this 
public  manner,  in  behalf  of  ourselves,  and  with  the  approbation,  author- 
ity and  consent  of  our  constituents,  unanimousely  declare  our  willing- 
ness to  concur  in  a  vote  of  the  Congress  declaring  the  United  Col- 
onies free  and  independent  States.' 

"Counsels  so  divided  in  a  crisis  so  sharp  could  have  but  one  sequel. 
One  party  or  the  other  must  rule  Pennsylvania,  and  the  patriot  party 
determined  to  rule.     A  revolution  was  necessary,  but  it  was  effected 
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without  bloodshed,  and  we  may  give  the  results  here  in  advance  of  the 
regular  chronicle.  The  Assembly  had  been  in  a  state  of  confusion 
and  uncertainty  ever  since  it  rejected  the  15th  of  May  resolves  of 
Congress.  Half  the  time  the  Whigs  prevented  a  quorum  by  absenting 
themselves.  There  were  but  thirty-five  members  present  when 
Speaker  Morton  signed  the  instructions  of  June  14.  Joseph  Reed  at- 
tended no  more  sessions  after  June  8.  He  had  sought  to  save  the 
charter,  but  he  now  saw  that  all  efforts  to  that  end  were  useless.  The 
people  would  never  forgive  the  charter  on  account  of  the  Assembly 
acting  under  it  and  the  ambiguous  position  in  which  the  province  was 
placed  in  regard  to  independence.  As  William  B.  Reed  said,  the 
effect  of  such  instructions  'might  have  been  anticipated.  Of  the  seven 
Pennsylvania  delegates  in  Congress  on  the  vote  of  the  1st  of  July  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  three  voted  for  independence  and  four  against 
it,  and  on  the  4th  two  of  those  who  voted  adversely  to  independence 
being  absent,  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  was  accidentally,  and  by  a 
majority  of  one,  given  in  its  favor.'  This  was  the  doom  of  the  charter 
and  the  proprietary  government.  On  the  day  of  election  of  members 
of  the  Provincial  Conference,  out  of  which  the  new  government  was 
to  spring,  the  Assembly  adjourned  till  the  26th  of  August.  Then  the 
Speaker  and  seventeen  members  were  present.  The  conference  had 
long  since  developed  into  the  convention.  The  convention  had  ma- 
tured, but  had  not  yet  published  the  new  Constitution,  and  it  had 
quietly,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  assumed  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment. The  rump  Assembly  adjourned  from  August  28  to  September 
23.  On  the  26th,  twenty-three  members  being  present,  a  member 
whose  name  is  not  given  in  the  journal  moved  a  series  of  resolutions 
denouncing  the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  They  were  carried 
under  the  previous  question.  'The  House  then  rose'  and  passed  out 
of  existence.     The  charter  government  of  Pennsylvania  was  no  more." 

Lee's  Resolution  on  Independence  Passed — The  people  had  decided 
in  favor  of  a  declaration  of  independence,  and  that  it  should  be  made 
promptly.  The  form  and  language  of  the  declaration  had  yet  to  be 
determined.  The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  declaration 
brought  in  a  draft  of  a  form  on  June  28,  which  was  read  and  laid  on  the 
table.  The  committee  had  requested  Jefferson  to  prepare  the  form, 
and  he  did  so.  His  manuscript  was  submitted  separately  to  Franklin 
and  to  Adams,  and  each  made  a  few  verbal  alterations.  Then  the 
paper  was  read  in  a  meeting  of  the  committee  and  accepted  without  fur- 
ther alterations.  On  the  day  that  Jefferson  reported  to  Congress  the  com- 
mittee's draft  of  the  Declaration,  Francis  Hopkinson,  one  of  the  five 
new  members  from  New  Jersey,  presented  the  instructions  he  and  his 
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fellow  delegates  had  received  to  support  independence.  The  Congress, 
when  it  met  in  Independence  Hall  on  July  1,  consisted  probably,  in  the 
view  of  Bancroft,  of  fifty-one  members.  Some  of  them  met  for  the  first 
time.  Some  were  just  entering  public  life,  while  others  were  gray  and 
bent  under  the  cares  of  protracted  service  to  the  State.  "It  was  a 
body  full  of  individuality  and  contrasting  character.  It  is  but  seldom 
we  will  find  in  a  body  of  fifty  members  three  such  merchants  as  John 
Hancock,  Robert  Morris  and  Thomas  Willing,  such  divines  as  Wither- 
spoon,  such  a  genius  as  Franklin,  such  masters  of  political  science  as 
Jefferson  and  John  Adams,  such  orators  as  Rutledge,  Pendleton,  Lee, 
such  lawyers  as  Dickinson,  McKean,  Paca,  Adams,  Chase,  Stone, 
Wythe,  Nelson."  The  work  of  Adams  in  these  critical  days  won  for 
him  the  honorable  title  of  "Statesman  of  the  American  Revolution." 
He  had  a  mind  fertile  of  political  ideas.  Though  not  an  orator  he  was 
a  great  debater,  for  he  had  a  very  clear  idea  as  to  what  it  was  he  wanted 
and  to  what  the  circumstances  demanded,  and  he  was  inflexible  and 
bending  lesser  men  in  the  direction  of  his  views.  It  was  his  custom 
to  write  to  his  wife  when  he  was  away  from  home  to  tell  her  about 
public  affairs.  He  wrote  to  her  about  this  time  and  his  words  give  us 
a  view  into  the  conditions  of  the  time : 

Had  a  declaration  of  independence  been  made  seven  months  ago,  it  would  have  been 
attended  with  many  great  and  glorious  effects.  We  might,  before  this  hour,  have  formed 
alliance  with  foreign  states.  We  should  have  mastered  Quebec  and  been  in  possession  of 
Canada. 

You  will  perhaps  wonder  how  much  a  declaration  would  have  influenced  our  affairs 
in  Canada;  but,  if  I  could  write  with  freedom,  I  could  easily  convince  you  that  it  would, 
and  explain  to  you  the  manner  how.  Many  gentlemen  in  high  stations  and  of  great 
influence  have  been  duped,  by  the  ministerial  babble  of  commissioners,  to  treat;  and  in 
real,  sincere  expectation  of  this  event,  which  they  so  fondly  wished,  they  have  been  slow 
and  lanquid  in  promoting  measures  for  the  reduction  of  that  province.  Others  there  are 
in  the  colonies  who  really  wished  that  our  enterprise  in  Canada  would  be  defeated ;  that 
the  colonies  might  be  brought  into  danger  and  distress  between  two  fires,  and  be  thus 
induced  to  submit.  Others  really  wished  to  defeat  the  expedition  to  Canada,  lest  the 
conquest  of  it  should  elevate  the  minds  of  the  people  too  much  to  harken  to  those  terms 
of  reconciliation  which  they  believed  would  be  offered  us.  These  jarring  views,  wishes 
and  designs,  occasioned  an  opposition  to  many  salutary  measures  which  were  proposed 
for  the  support  of  that  expedition,  and  caused  obstructions,  embarrassments,  and  studied 
delays,  which  have  finally  lost  us  the  province.  All  these  causes,  however,  in  conjunction, 
would  not  have  disappointed  us,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  misfortune  which  could  not 
have  been  foreseen,  and  perhaps  could  not  have  been  prevented — I  mean  the  prevalence 
of  smallpox  among  our  troops.  This  fatal  pestilence  completed  our  destruction.  It  is  a 
frown  of  Providence  upon  us,  which  we  ought  to  lay  to  heart. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  delay  of  this  declaration  to  this  time  has  many  great 
advantages  attending  it.  The  hopes  of  reconciliation  which  were  fondly  entertained  by 
multitudes  of  honest  and  well-meaning,  though  short-sighted  and  mistaken,  people  have 
been  gradually,  and  at  last,  totally  extinguished.  Time  has  been  given  for  the  whole 
people  maturely  to  consider  the   great   question   of   independence,   and  to   ripen  their 
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judgment,  dissipate  their  fears,  and  allure  their  hopes,  by  discussing  it  in  newspapers 
and  pamphlets,  by  debating  it  in  assemblies,  conventions,  committees  of  safety  and 
inspection,  in  town  and  county  meetings,  as  well  as  in  private  conversations,  so  that  the 
whole  people,  in  every  colony,  have  now  adopted  it  as  their  own  act.  This  will  cement 
the  union,  and  avoid  those  heats,  and  perhaps  convulsions,  which  might  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  such  a  declaration  six  months  ago. 

But  the  day  is  past.  The  second  day  of  July,  1776,  will  be  a  memorable  epoch  in 
the  history  of  America.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  it  will  be  celebrated  by  succeeding  gen- 
erations as  the  great  Anniversary  Festival.  It  ought  to  be  commemorated,  as  the  day 
of  deliverance,  by  solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  God  Almighty.  It  ought  to  be  solemnized 
with  pomp,  shows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires,  and  illuminations,  from  one  end 
of  the  continent  to  the  other,  from  this  time  forward  forever.  You  may  think  me  trans- 
ported with  enthusiasm;  but  I  am  not.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  toil  and  blood  and 
treasure  that  it  will  cost  us  to  maintain  this  declaration  and  support  and  defend  these 
States.  Yet  through  all  the  gloom,  I  can  see  the  rrys  of  light  and  glory;  I  can  see  that 
the  end  is  more  than  worth  all  the  means,  and  that  posterity  will  triumph,  although  you 
and  I  may  rue,  which  I  hope  we  shall  not. 

This  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  mind  of  one  who  was  a  powerful 
driving  force  in  the  movement  that  carried  the  American  people  on  the 
road  to  complete  liberty.  The  vital  turning  point  was  provided  by  Lee's 
resolution.  That  and  not  the  later  declaration  marked  the  passing  of 
the  combined  states  from  the  position  of  colonies  to  the  higher  platform 
of  a  nation  and  an  empire,  shorn  of  all  foreign  entanglement.  In  con- 
formity with  the  resolution  of  postponement  Congress  went  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  to  consider  the  Virginia  resolution.  After 
proper  deliberation  the  chairman  of  the  committee  reported  the  resolu- 
tion which,  at  the  request  of  South  Carolina,  was  not  acted  upon  till 
the  next  day.  Then  finally  on  July  2,  the  day  to  which  John  Adams 
refers  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  the  fateful  and  pregnant  resolution 
declaring  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  was  adopted.  The 
Declaration  was  then  taken  up  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  It  was 
again  discussed  on  July  3.  On  Thursday,  July  4,  Mr.  Harrison,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  reported  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
was  adopted  and  copies  were  ordered  to  be  sent  out  to  the  several  Assem- 
blies, Conventions,  Committees,  or  Councils  of  Safety,  and  similar  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country,  and  to  the  commanders  of  the  con- 
tinental troops,  so  as  to  have  it  everywhere  proclaimed. 

Debate  on  Resolution  and  Declaration — The  traditions  concerning 
the  debate  on  Lee's  resolutions  and  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
writes  Scharf,  are  not  many  nor  startling.  "The  proceedings  were  with 
closed  doors.  The  secretary's  record  is  but  a  meagre  memorandum  of 
business,  dry  as  a  docket-entry  in  the  court's  minutes.  Few  speeches 
were  made,  and  none  have  been  reported.  Only  John  Dickinson  wrote 
down  in  outline  a  sketch  of  his  own  remarks  upon  the  first  day.  When 
the  resolution  came  up  Lee  himself  was  absent  at  Williamsburg.    There 
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was  silence  for  many  minutes  when  the  question  was  called  and  until 
the  new  members  from  New  Jersey,  Richard  Stockton  in  particular, 
showed  themselves  importunate  for  a  discussion.  Then  all  eyes  were 
turned  upon  John  Adams,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Rutledge  and  other 
members  he  recapitulated  the  arguments.  He  spoke,  as  he  said,  like  one 
feeling  himself  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  the  subject,  and  the  momen- 
tousness  of  the  occasion,  and  John  Dickinson  replied,  with  all  the  force, 
earnestness  and  grace  in  which  he  was  so  rich.  He  desired  the  Assembly 
to  witness  the  integrity,  if  not  the  policy,  of  his  conduct,  he  said.  The 
issue  would  be  settled  by  arms,  not  votes,  and  he  did  not  believe  the 
Declaration  would  add  a  single  soldier  to  the  armies.  Dickinson,  in 
fact,  believed  that  defeat  was  certain,  and  that  the  country  ought  not 
to  commit  itself  to  a  position  where  defeat  would  be  ruin  also.  The 
difference  between  him  and  Adams  was  one  of  temperament  chiefly. 
Adams  had  hope  and  faith ;  it  was  natural  and  inevitable  for  Dickinson 
to  look  upon  the  dark  side.  Adams  rejoined  to  Dickinson,  and  now 
James  Wilson,  Dickinson's  own  colleague,  who  had  been  cooperating 
with  him  throughout,  rose  and  said  that  he  meant  to  obey  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  conference  of  committees  and  would  vote  for  independence. 
Paca,  McKean,  Rutledge,  perhaps  others,  spoke,  but  the  occasion  was 
one  for  thought  rather  than  utterance,  and  far  too  solemn  and  weighty 
for  oratorical  display,  'a  scene,'  said  George  Walter,  one  of  the  delegates 
from  Georgia,  'which  has  been  ever  present  to  my  mind.' " 

The  trial  vote  of  July  1  was  indecisive ;  the  committee  rose  and  re- 
ported to  the  House,  and,  by  agreement,  the  final  vote  was  postponed 
until  the  next  day,  in  the  vain  hope  of  securing  unanimity.  New  York 
had  been  excused  from  voting;  the  votes  of  South  Carolina  and  Pennsyl- 
vania were  given  in  the  negative,  and  the  two  delegates  from  Delaware 
tied.  Nine  colonies  voted  yea.  During  the  night  McKean  sent  ex- 
press for  Caesar  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  to  help  him  outvote  Read,  and 
the  next  day  Rutledge  brought  the  South  Carolina  delegates  to  vote  yea, 
while  Pennsylvania  pro  forma  affirmative  was  secured  by  the  absence 
of  two  members.  The  fact  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  was 
ordered  to  be  published  on  July  5.  Next  day  it  was  printed  on  broad- 
sides, and  sent  to  the  Assemblies.  It  was  printed  with  great  accuracy 
in  the  "Pennsylvania  Evening  Post,"  Saturday,  June  6,  signed  by  order 
of  Congress,  John  Hancock,  president,  and  Charles  Thomson,  secretary. 
It  appeared  in  the  "Maryland  Gazette,"  July  11;  "Continental  Journal" 
(Boston),  July  18;  and  "New  Hampshire  Gazette,"  July  20.  While 
July  2  was  thus  the  real  independence  day,  the  fourth  was  the  day  of 
the  formal  public  declaration  of  the  reason  for  the  act,  and  Congress 
resolved  to  celebrate  that  day  as  the  official  birthday  of  American  Inde- 
pendence.   This  was  secured  by  a  resolution  adopted  on  July  19  to  the 
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effect  that  "the  Declaration  passed  on  the  4th  be  fairly  engrossed  on 
parchment,  with  the  title  and  style  of  'The  unanimous  Declaration  of  the 
thirteen  United  States  of  America,'  and  that  the  same,  when  engrossed, 
be  signed  by  every  member  of  Congress.' "  The  Journal  says,  August 
2,  that  "the  Declaration  being  engrossed  and  compared  at  the  table, 
was  signed  by  the  members." 

Pennsylvania's  vote  for  independence  on  July  2  was  carried  by  a 
majority,  not  of  the  delegation,  but  of  members  in  their  seats.  According 
to  a  letter  of  Thomas  McKean's,  in  the  "Freemen's  Journal"  of  June 
16,  1817,  Dickinson  and  Morris  were  present,  but  did  not  take  their  seats 
on  that  day.  That  left  only  five  members  in  their  seats ;  of  whom 
Franklin,  Morton,  and  Wilson  voted  for  Lee's  resolution,  and  Humph- 
reys and  Willing  voted  against  it.  The  tombstone  of  John  Morton,  in 
the  graveyard  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Chester,  erected  to  him  in 
1845  by  some  of  his  relatives,  has  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  "In 
voting  by  States  upon  the  question  of  the  independence  of  the  American 
colonies,  there  was  a  tie  until  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  was  given,  two 
members  of  which  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  two  in  the  negative. 
The  tie  continued  until  the  vote  of  the  last  member,  John  Morton, 
decided  the  promulgation  of  the  glorious  diploma  of  American  freedom." 
If  this  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  however  it  is  not  in  conformity  with 
the  less  partial  accounts.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  tie  in  the  voting. 
The  stories  relating  to  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
are  contradictory.  Jefferson  asserts  that  the  instrument  was  signed 
generally  on  July  4,  and  again  on  August  2.  John  Adams  wrote  on 
July  9  that  "as  soon  as  an  American  seal  is  prepared,  I  conjecture  the 
Declaration  will  be  superscribed  by  all  the  members."  Thomas  McKean 
declares  that  "probably  copies  with  the  names  then  signed  to  it  were 
printed  in  August,  1776."  "One  of  the  signers"  according  to  Frothing- 
ham,  "Thornton,  was  not  a  member  until  November  4.  But  the  list  is 
otherwise  incorrect.  The  early  lists,  in  lawbooks  and  other  works, 
omitted  the  name  of  McKean,  which  is  not  in  the  list  printed  by  Ramsey 
in  1789,  nor  in  the  journals  of  Congress,  published  by  authority,  by 
Folwell,  in  1800."  McKean  in  his  letter  to  Dallas  in  1796  says  no  one 
signed  on  July  4.  By  the  secret  journals  of  Congress  it  appears,  he 
says,  that  Congress,  on  July  18,  directed  the  instrument  to  be  engrossed 
■on  parchment  and  signed  by  every  member.  This  was  done  on  August 
2.  McKean's  name  was  left  out  of  the  printed  journals  by  accident,  and 
he  had  trouble  in  getting  it  inserted. 

There  were  others  besides  Matthew  Thornton,  of  New  Hampshire, 
included  among  the  signers  and  persons  mentioned  as  signers  who  were 
not  members  of  Congress  on  July  4,  1776.  These  were  Dr.  Benjamin 
Pvush,  Colonel  George  Ross,  George  Clymer,  Colonel  James  Smith,  and 
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George  Taylor,  all  of  Pennsylvania,  and  all  admitted  July  20,  1776,  and 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  and  Samuel  Chase,  both  of  Maryland,  ad- 
mitted July  18,  1776.  Neither  Robert  Morris  nor  George  Read  of  Dela- 
ware voted  for  independence  on  the  first,  second,  or  fourth  of  July, 
yet  they  both  appear  as  signers.  Morris  in  a  letter  to  Joseph  Reed,  on 
July  20,  after  giving  the  reason  for  his  votes,  says : 

I  did  expect  my  conduct  on  this  great  question  would  have  procured  my  dismission 
from  the  great  council;  but  I  find  myself  disappointed,  for  the  convention  has  thought 
fit  to  return  me  in  the  new  delegation,  and  although  my  interests  and  inclination  prompt 
me  to  decline  the  service,  yet  I  cannot  depart  from  one  point  which  first  induced  me  to 
enter  the  public  line.  I  mean  an  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  take 
his  part  in  whatever  station  his  country  may  call  him  to  in  times  of  difficulty,  danger  and 
distress.  While  I  think  this  a  duty  I  must  submit,  although  the  Councils  of  America 
have  taken  a  different  course  from  my  judgment  and  wishes.  I  think  that  the  individual 
who  declines  the  service  of  his  country  because  its  councils  are  not  conformable  to  his 
ideas  makes  a  bad  subject.    A  good  one  will  follow  if  he  cannot  lead. 

Jefferson  and  the  Declaration — Jefferson,  writes  Scharf,  explained 
many  of  the  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion. "It  was  his  work;  the  original  report  submitted  was  in  his  hand- 
writing, with  no  material  alterations.  He  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  prepare  it ;  young  as  he  was,  his  admitted  mastery  with  the 
pen  had  secured  to  him  the  largest  number  of  ballots.  An  able  State 
paper  was  demanded,  and  Jefferson  was  the  fittest  member  for  the  task, 
particularly  so,  as  Bancroft  has  aptly  said,  'from  the  sympathetic  charac- 
ter of  his  nature,  by  which  he  was  able  with  instinctive  perception  to 
read  the  soul  of  the  nation,  and  having  collected  in  himself  its  best 
thoughts  and  noblest  feelings,  to  give  them  out  in  clear  and  bold  words, 
mixed  with  so  little  of  himself,  that  his  country,  as  it  went  along  with 
him,  found  nothing  but  what  it  recognized  as  its  own.'  He  wrote  'from 
the  fulness  of  his  mind,  without  consulting  any  book.'  'His  genius 
for  political  science,'  says  Frothingham,  'and  his  talent  for  compressing 
sentiment  into  maxims,  enabled  him  to  embody  so  faithfully  the  current 
thought  of  his  countrymen,  as  to  mirror  the  soul  of  the  nation.  This, 
and  not  originality,  is  the  crowning  merit  of  this  immortal  paper.'  'To 
say  that  he  performed  his  great  work  well'  is  Daniel  Webster's  weighty 
judgment,  'would  be  doing  him  an  injustice ;  to  say  that  he  did  it  excel- 
lently well,  admirably  well,  would  be  inadequate  and  halting  praise. 
Let  us  rather  say,  that  he  so  discharged  the  duty  assigned  him,  that  all 
Americans  may  well  rejoice  that  the  work  of  drawing  the  title-deed  of 
their  liberties  devolved  upon  him.' 

"The  house  in  Philadelphia  where  the  Declaration  was  written  has 
been  the  subject  of  inquiry;  its  site  is  part  of  the  local  history  of  these 
great  events.  Nicholas  Biddle,  in  his  eulogy  of  Jefferson,  delivered  be- 
fore the  American  Philosophical  Society,  April  11,   1827,  was  the  first 
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person  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  subject.  Jefferson,  he  said,  when 
charged  with  the  task  by  Adams,  repaired  to  his  lodgings  and  set  to 
work.  These  lodgings  he  had  selected  with  his  characteristic  love  of 
retirement,  'in  a  house  recently  built  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and 
almost  the  last  dwelling-house  to  the  westward,  where,  in  a  small  family, 
he  was  the  sole  boarder.'  That  house,  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
fourth  story,  and  changed  for  business  purposes,  was  until  early  in 
1883  a  warehouse  standing  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Market  and  Sev- 
enth streets,  and  on  the  second  story  were  the  rooms  of  Jefferson,  where 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  written.  Dr.  James  Mease  had 
written  to  Jefferson  on  the  subject,  and  the  latter  answered,  Sept.  16, 
1825,  that  he  'had  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Graaf,  a  new  brick  house, 
three  stories  high,  of  which  I  rented  the  second  floor,  consisting  of  a 
parlor  and  bedroom  ready  furnished.  In  that  parlor  I  wrote  habitually 
and  in  it  wrote  this  paper  particularly.  The  proprietor  (Graaf)  was  a 
young  man,  son  of  a  German,  and  then  newly  married.  I  think  he  was 
a  bricklayer,  and  that  his  house  was  on  the  south  side  of  Market  Street, 
probably  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Streets,  and,  if  not  the  only 
house  on  that  part  of  the  street,  I  am  sure  there  were  few  others  near  it.' 
"Graaf,  as  Jefferson  spells  it,  was  Jacob  Graff,  Jr.,  bricklayer,  son 
of  Jacob  Graff,  Sr.,  brickmaker.  June  1,  1775,  he  bought  of  Edward 
Physick  and  wife  a  lot  south  side  of  High  Street,  west  side  of  Seventh 
Street,  fronting  thirty  two  feet  on  High  Street,  and  running  back  on 
Seventh  Street  one  hundred  and  twenty  four  feet  to  a  ten-foot  alley. 
Here  he  built  a  three  story  brick  house,  the  door  of  which  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  building,  on  Seventh  Street,  the  entry  and  stairs  dividing 
the  building  in  the  centre,  and  the  stairs  going  directly  up  opposite  the 
door  on  Seventh  Street  to  the  second  floor.  It  was  a  retired  situation, 
but  still  near  the  State-House.  When  Jefferson  came  to  Philadelphia 
he  lodged  first  with  Benjamin  Randolph,  on  Chestnut  Street.  On  May 
23rd  he  took  the  rooms  at  Graff's,  paying  thirty  five  shillings  sterling 
each  week.  He  had  the  whole  second  floor  for  his  use,  the  front  room, 
facing  on  Market  Street,  for  his  parlor,  and  the  back  one,  his  bedroom. 
His  meals  he  took  chiefly  at  Smith's  City  Tavern  on  Second  Street.  While 
in  the  city  Randolph,  the  joiner,  made  him  a  writing  desk  from  Jef- 
ferson's own  design.  It  was  fourteen  inches  long  by  ten  inches  broad, 
and  three  inches  deep.  This  desk,  on  which  the  Declaration  was  written, 
Jefferson  presented,  in  1825,  to  Joseph  Coolidge,  Jr.,  husband  of  his 
granddaughter,  and  it  is  now  in  Boston." 

The  Declaration  and  the  Public — Christopher  Marshall,  in  his  diary, 
dated  July  6,  says  concerning  a  committee  meeting  in  Philosophical 
Hall: 

Agreed  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  be  declared  at  the  State-House  next 
Second  day.    At  the  same  time  the  King's  Arms  there  are  to  be  taken  down  by  nine 
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Associators,  here  appointed,  who  are  to  convey  it  to  a  pile  of  casks  erected  upon  the 
commons,  for  the  purpose  of  a  bonfire,  and  the  arms  placed  on  the  top.  This  being 
Election  Day,  I  offered  the  motion  ....  July  8. — At  eleven  went  and  met  Committee 
of  Inspection  at  Philosophical  Hall;  went  from  there  in  a  body  to  the  lodge;  joined 
the  Committee  of  Safety  (as  called)  ;  went  in  a  body  to  the  State-House  yard,  where,  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  people,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read 
by  John  Nixon.    The  company  declared  their  approbation  by  three  repeated  huzzas.    The 

King's  Arms  were  taken  down  in  the  Court-Room,   State-House,  same  time I 

went  and  dined  at  Paul  Fook's Then  he  and  the  French  Engineer  went  with  me 

on  the  commons,  where  the  same  was  proclaimed  at  each  of  the  five  Battalions 

There  were  bonfires,  ringing  bells,  with  other  great  demonstrations  of  joy  upon  the 
unanimity  and  agreement  of  the  declaration. 

In  the  Council  of  Safety,  in  the  minutes  for  July  6,  we  read: 

The  President  of  the  Congress  this  day  sent  the  following  Resolve  of  Congress, 
which  is  directed  to  be  entered  on  the  Minutes  of  this  Board : 

In  Congress,  5th  July,  1776. 

Resolved,  That  Copies  of  the  Declaration  be  sent  to  the  several  Assemblies,  Con- 
ventions, and  Councils  of  Safety,  and  to  the  Several  Commanding  officers  of  the  Con- 
tinental Troops,  that  it  be  proclaimed  in  each  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  Head  of 
the  Army. 

By  order  of  Congress.  (Signed)  John  Hancock,  Presid't. 

In  Consequence  of  the  above  Resolve,  Letters  were  wrote  to  the  Counties  of  Bucks, 
Chester,  Northampton,  Lancaster,  and  Berks,  Inclosing  Copy  of  the  said  Declaration, 
requesting  the  same  to  be  published  on  Monday  next,  at  the  places  were  the  Election  of 
Delegates  are  to  be  held. 

Ordered,  That  the  Sheriff  of  Philad'a  read  or  Cause  to  be  read  and  proclaimed  at 
the  State-House,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  on  Monday,  the  Eighth  day  of  July,  instant, 
at  12  o'clock  at  noon  of  the  same  day,  the  Declaration  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
United  Colonies  of  America,  and  that  he  cause  all  his  officers,  and  the  Constables  of  the 
said  city,  to  attend  the  reading  thereof. 

Resolved,  That  every  Member  of  this  Committee  in  or  near  the  City  be  ordered  to 
meet  at  the  Committee  Chamber  before  12  o'clock  on  Monday,  to  proceed  to  the  State- 
House,  where  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  to  be  proclaimed. 

The  Committee  of  Inspection  of  the  City  and  Liberties  were  requested  to  attend 
the  Proclamation  of  Independence,  at  the  State-House,  on  Monday  next,  at  12  o'clock. 

The  reader  of  the  Declaration  in  Philadelphia  was,  as  has  been 
noted,  John  Nixon,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.  The  place 
was  the  old  "observatory,"  erected  by  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1769.  It  was  a  rough  scaf- 
folding, standing  in  the  middle  of  the  line  of  the  eastern  walk,  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  streets.  The  Declaration  was  received  with  enthusi- 
asm, in  nearly  every  part  of  the  country.  The  newspapers  reproduced 
the  paper  and  were  profuse  with  accounts  of  the  celebrations.  There 
was  a  similarity  about  them  all.  "The  civil  authorities  were  present," 
runs  one  account.  "The  military  paraded,  bearing  the  standard  of  the 
United  States.  The  salutes  were  often  by  thirteen  divisions.  The 
population    gathered  as    on    gala  days.       The    Declaration    was    read 
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amidst  the  acclamation  of  the  people,  mingled  with  the  roll  of  drums 
and  the  roar  of  cannon.  Then  followed  the  feasts  and  the  toasts,  and 
in  the  evening  bonfires  and  illuminations,  with  the  removing  or 
destruction  of  the  emblems  of  royalty." 

The  Congress  sat  during  these  momentous  proceedings,  in  a  room 
on  the  first  floor  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  central  building  of  the  State 
House,  since  then  known  as  Independence  Hall.  The  building  and 
grounds  were  the  property  of  the  State  until  1818,  when  they  were  sold 
to  the  city  for  $70,000.  Through  lack  of  imagination  of  the  store  which 
future  generations  were  likely  to  set  on  this  historic  chamber,  the  civic 
authorities  in  1800  were  blind  enough  to  remodel  it.  "They  tore  out 
the  ancient  panelling,  wainscoting,  carried  off  the  carvings  and  old  fur- 
niture, and  modernized  the  apartment  so  that  it  would  be  fit  to  use  as 
a  court  room,"  writes  Westcott.  "About  the  same  time  the  plain  front 
doorway  in  the  centre  of  the  building  was  torn  out,  and  something 
'prettier'  substituted,  with  pillars,  round  arch,  and  mouldings.  There 
was  not  even  originality  in  this  change,  the  substitution  being  merely 
a  copy  of  the  western  doorway  of  St.  James  Episcopal  Church,  Seventh 
Street,  above  Market  Street."  The  change,  however,  is  something  which 
the  future  will  always  regret.  When  people  came  to  their  senses  a 
little  later  and  began  to  realize  the  fateful  associations  of  the  place, 
architects  were  commissioned  to  try  and  restore  the  building  to  its 
original  condition.  The  old  material  was  used  as  far  as  it  would  go, 
and  a  fairly  successful  endeavor  was  made  to  bring  back  the  appearance 
of  the  chamber  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  In  addition 
portraits  and  relics  of  the  Revolutionary  period  were  added,  including 
the  old  Liberty  Bell.  Edward  Everett  crystallized  the  sentiment  of  the 
average  American  on  the  subject  when  he  said  in  1858  in  a  Fourth  of 
July  speech :  "That  old  hall  should  forever  be  kept  sacred  as  the  scene 
of  such  a  deed.  Let  the  rains  of  heaven  distill  gently  on  its  roof  and 
the  storms  of  winter  beat  softly  on  its  door.  As  each  successive  gen- 
eration of  those  who  have  been  benefited  by  the  great  Declaration  made 
within  it  shall  make  their  pilgrimage  to  that  shrine,  may  they  not  think 
it  unseemly  to  call  its  walls  Salvation  and  its  gates  Praise." 

New  Constitution  For  Pennsylvania — Four  days  after  the  reading  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  an  election  was  held  at  the  State 
House  for  members  of  the  convention  to  form  a  constitution  for  the 
State.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  elected  president  of  this  convention ; 
George  Ross,  vice-president ;  John  Morris,  secretary,  and  Jacob  Gar- 
rigues,  assistant  secretary.  The  convention  at  once  assumed  large 
powers,  having  the  effect  of  superseding  the  Assembly,  deposing  the 
Governor,    and    nullifying   the    proprietary    government.     The    general 
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suggestion  issued  by  Congress  as  one  of  its  earliest  acts  that  the  States 
should  organize  new  governments  was  thus  complied  with.  It  was  a 
period  of  crisis,  and  the  convention  revolutionized  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment by  moving  on  the  assumption  that  it  derived  all  necessary 
powers  from  the  people  to  reconstruct  the  government  of  Pennsylvania 
from  the  foundation.  New  delegates  were  elected  to  Congress.  On 
July  23  the  convention  elected  a  Council  of  Safety  to  discharge  the 
executive  duties  of  the  State  government  in  place  of  the  old  Committee 
of  Safety.  David  Rittenhouse  was  appointed  chairman,  and  Jacob  S. 
Howell  secretary.  On  July  25  the  convention  adopted  a  resolution 
approving  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  continued  the  Com- 
mittee of  Inspection,  and  ordered  four  new  battalions  to  be  raised, 
Philadelphia's  quota  to  be  628  men.  As  there  were  no  courts  in  exist- 
ence an  order  was  passed  discharging  debtors  from  confinement  on  the 
surrender  of  their  property  for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors,  those  in 
confinement  on  mesne  process  upon  giving  proper  security.  Criminals 
were  discharged  also,  except  those  guilty  of  capital  offenses  and  "prac- 
tices against  the  present  virtuous  measures  of  the  American  States." 
Commissioners  were  appointed  for  the  several  counties,  those  for  Phila- 
delphia being  George  Bryan,  James  Young,  Jacob  Schreiner,  John  Bull, 
Henry  Hill  and  Peter  Knight,  who  had  power  to  hear  and  determine 
the  cases  of  all  persons  in  prison.  A  law  was  passed  inflicting  the 
death  penalty  on  all  who  counterfeited  Continental  money.  The  con- 
vention appointed  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Safety  were  declared  to  be  vested  with  the  authority  of  magis- 
trates. The  following  justices  were  commissioned  for  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia :  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Dickinson,  George 
Bryan,  James  Young,  James  Biddle,  John  Morris,  Jr.,  Joseph  Parker, 
John  Bayard,  Sharpe  Delaney,  John  Cadwalader,  Joseph  Cowperth- 
waite,  Christopher  Marshall,  Sr.,  Francis  Gurney,  Robert  Knox,  Mat- 
thew Clarkson,  William  Coats,  William  Ball,  Philip  Boehm,  Francis 
Caspar  Hasenclever,  Thomas  Cuthbert,  Sr.,  Moses  Bartram,  Joseph 
Schreiner,  Joseph  Moulder,  Jonathan  Paschal,  Benjamin  Paschal,  Ben- 
jamin Harbeson,  Jacob  Bright,  Henry  Hill,  Samuel  Ashmead,  Fred- 
crick  Antis,  Samuel  Erwin,  Alexander  Edwards,  Seth  Quee,  Samuel 
Potts,  Rowland  Evans,  Charles  Bensel  and  Peter  Evans.  Before  as- 
suming the  functions  of  their  office,  these  justices  were  required  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  renounce 
the  authority  of  George  III  of  England.  An  ordinance  was  also  passed 
against  speaking,  writing,  obstructing,  or  opposing  the  "measures  of 
the  United  States  for  the  defense  of  the  freedom  thereof,"  any  one  mag- 
istrate having  power  to  hold  to  surety  for  good  behavior  upon  this 
charge,  and  two  or  more  to  commit,  without  bail,  for  such  time  as  they 
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might  determine,  or  during  the  war.  Another  ordinance  condemned 
non-associators  to  pay  a  personal  fine  of  twenty  shilling  per  month  per 
capita,  and  a  tax  of  four  shillings  per  pound  on  the  annual  value  of  their 
estates.  The  convention  appointed  the  following  officers  to  carry  this 
law  into  effect  in  Philadelphia  city  and  county:  Commissioners  for  city: 
Jacob  Morgan,  Joseph  Moulder  and  Jacob  Bright ;  for  county :  Thomas 
Potts,  Samuel  Erwin,  and  John  Williams ;  assessors  for  city,  Michael 
Shubert,  Benjamin  Habreson,  William  Will  and  William  Hollings- 
head ;  for  county,  John  Brown,  William  Robinson,  Samuel  Ingle,  An- 
drew Knox,  Henry  Derringer  and  Isaac  Hughes. 

Needless  to  say  the  old  Provincial  Assembly  had  members  who 
were  greatly  outraged  by  the  rough  handling  to  which  the  august 
organization  was  subjected.  There  were  mutterings  here  and  there, 
but  it  was  clear  that  nothing  could  be  done,  for  the  spirit  of  the  people 
had  been  growing  year  by  year  unmistakably  clear.  Dissolution  stared 
the  old  Assembly  in  the  face,  and  its  convulsive  gasps  took  the  form  of 
a  protest  against  the  usurpation  of  the  convention.  Its  last  act  was  to* 
vote  £1,000  to  Governor  Penn  and  £  11,000  in  salaries  to  other  of  the 
provincial  officers.  The  convention  took  no  notice  of  these  acts  of  the 
expiring  Assembly,  but  adopted  the  new  Constitution  and  adjourned, 
having  completed  its  labors  on  September  28.  The  newly  adopted 
Constitution  for  the  State  provided  for  an  Assembly,  to  be  elected  an- 
nually, and  a  supreme  executive  council,  composed  of  twelve  members^ 
chosen  by  districts,  to  hold  their  offices  for  three  years.  The  As- 
sembly was  to  appoint  the  delegates  to  Congress,  the  supreme  execu- 
tive council  exercising  all  the  powers  needed  for  the  public  safety  and 
the  proper  execution  of  the  laws.  Members  of  the  Assembly  could  not 
be  reelected  more  than  four  times  in  seven  years.  The  official  oath  was 
to  support  the  Constitution,  to  act  faithfully,  to  subscribe  to  a  belief 
in  one  God,  Creator,  Governor,  rewarder  of  the  good  and  punisher  of 
the  wicked,  and  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  Scripture.  The  Constitu- 
tion could  not  be  altered  for  seven  years,  but  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  a  council  of  censors  was  to  be  elected,  who  were  to  consider  and 
balance  all  the  benefits  and  defects  of  the  system.  If  they  thought 
amendments  were  needed  they  had  power,  with  the  consent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  voters,  to  call  a  Convention  to  meet  two  years  afterwards. 

This  scheme  for  a  constitution  met  with  opposition  as  soon  as  it 
became  known  to  the  public.  The  idea  of  a  single  legislative  body  was 
recognized  as  Benjamin  Franklin's  and  was  much  criticized.  The  re- 
quirement of  a  profession  of  beliefs  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  was 
also  condemned.  It  was  described  as  both  too  strict  and  too  inclusive, 
as  it  would  admit  enemies  of  Christianity.  Public  controversy  grew 
over  the  various  clauses  of  the  convention's  plan,  and  the  newspapers 
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were  full  of  varying  views.  Letters  and  articles  appeared  with  such 
names  attached  as  "Montesquieu,"  ''A  Friend  of  Christ,"  "Cassius," 
"Andrew  and  Benjamin,"  "Lucius,"  "Orator  Puff  and  Mr.  Easy."  A 
public  meeting  was  held  at  the  State  House  on  October  21,  Colonel 
John  Bayard  acting  as  chairman.  A  series  of  resolutions  analysing 
and  criticising  the  Constitution  were  submitted.  Thomas  McKean, 
John  Dickinson  and  others  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  plan  given  out 
from  Philosophical  Hall,  and  James  Cannon,  Timothy  Matlack,  Dr. 
Young,  and  Colonel  Smith,  of  York  County,  in  favor  of  it.  The  elec- 
tions gave  the  public  an  opportunity  of  expressing  its  mind  on  the  new 
scheme.  They  were  held  under  the  Constitution  at  the  time  specified, 
and  the  anti-constitutional  ticket  prevailed  in  both  the  city  and  county 
by  a  majority  of  more  than  double.  The  delegates  elected  to  the  As- 
sembly on  November  5  were  Joseph  Parker,  Robert  Morris,  George 
Clymer,  Michael  Shubert,  John  Bayard,  and  Samuel  Morris,  Jr.,  and 
at  a  meeting  of  the  voters  electing  them  a  series  of  "instructions"  was 
adopted,  commanding  them,  in  effect  to  make  radical  changes  in  the 
Constitution,  or  make  a  new  and  entirely  different  instrument.  Rad- 
ical action  of  this  character  did  not,  however,  meet  with  general  ap- 
proval. Other  meetings  were  called,  and  the  agitation  gradually  died 
down,  for  matters  affecting  the  whole  union  of  colonies  were  engross- 
ing public  attention.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  elected  under  the 
new  constitution  began  work,  and  the  plan  of  the  Constitution  took  its 
place  as  the  supreme  law. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
BRITISH    AT    PHILADELPHIA 

The  first  blood  of  the  American  Revolution  may  be  said  to  have 
flowed  in  what  is  known  as  the  "Boston  Massacre."  This  was  in  1770. 
Before  that  the  British  troops  in  Boston  had  been  a  continual  source 
of  irritation.  Incidents  occurred  almost  every  day  that  had  the  effect 
of  exasperating  the  populace.  Verbal  disputes  led  to  physical  com- 
bat, and  physical  combat  finally  took  on  the  dimensions  of  a  riot.  A 
riot  of  such  a  kind  ended  one  day  in  the  serious  shedding  of  blood,  when 
a  meeting  of  seven  hundred  people  in  Boston  were  shot  at  by  the  Brit- 
ish, killing  three  people  and  wounding  others.  Needless  to  say  the 
state  of  mind  thus  engendered  led  eventually  to  that  chronic  state  of 
mind  that  is  the  preliminary  to  war.  The  Gaspee  affair  and  the  Boston 
Tea  Party  were  events  that  followed  and  showed  in  what  direction  the 
public  mind  was  drifting.  While  these  things  occurred  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island,  they  were  indications  that  lit  up  the  state  of 
mind  through  all  the  colonies.  Then  came  Lexington  and  Concord  and 
Bunker  Hill.  The  toboggan  was  thus  started  down  hill  with  a  mo- 
mentum that  nothing  could  curb.  War  to  the  death  was  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  struggle,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1776  war  to  the  death 
was  on  in  all  the  trappings  of  its  terrorism.  It  marked  the  birth  throes 
of  the  world's  mightiest  Nation  and  empire.  Following  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  the  small  population  that  had  become  heirs  to  a 
continent  assumed  the  task  of  making  that  independence  a  reality. 
Some  prophetic  instinct  had  given  them  a  clear  insight  into  the  future. 
They  knew  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  America  could  lose.  They 
knew  that  what  they  were  doing  was  an  act  as  natural  as  walking  or 
breathing.  They  knew  that  they  had  begun  a  struggle  that  could  not 
possibly  fail,  though  they  could  not  tell  the  length  of  time  that  would 
be  necessary  to  bring  victory.  Instead  of  seven  years  the  struggle 
might  have  lasted  seventeen.  The  treaty  of  peace  signed  in  1783  might 
have  been  a  treaty  of  surrender.  But  even  so  all  that  had  gone  before 
would  merely  have  been  the  first  chapter  in  the  struggle,  which  would 
have  been  certain  to  have  broken  out  again  and  gone  on.  America  was 
destined  from  the  beginning  to  untrammeled  independence,  and  there 
did  not  exist  in  the  world  any  power  capable  of  thwarting  it.  It  was 
this  instinct  deep  in  the  mind  of  the  men  who  fought  the  Revolution 
that  kept  them  going,  through  all  the  hardships  and  all  the  moods  of 
despair,  to  the  end. 
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The  central  months  of  the  year  1776  saw  the  coming  into  being  of 
the  lusty  infant  that  was  to  become  the  giant  of  the  west.  Then  Amer- 
icans stood  in  expectation  of  what  was  to  come  to  them.  They  had  not 
long  to  wait.  The  British  had  not  waited  for  the  declaration.  It  had 
been  plain  to  them  long  before  in  what  direction  America  was  tending, 
and  the  complete  condition  of  obedience  was  to  be  recovered  again  by 
the  putting  of  America  to  the  torture.  Not  reproof  but  cold  steel  was 
to  be  the  argument  henceforth  to  be  used.  The  British  had  made  their 
preparations  on  a  formidable  scale  and  Lexington  and  Concord  had 
shown  that  they  were  thirsty  for  the  shedding  of  blood.  The  war  had 
indeed  waged  its  preliminary  campaign  before  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  had  met,  and  pregnant  events  in  that  campaign  had  already 
occurred.  Bunker  Hill  had  been  a  moral  victory  for  America.  The 
evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British  antedated  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence by  nearly  three  months.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
British  were  not  going  to  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Discipline  and 
drill  were  yet  to  work  wonders  in  the  American  Army,  and  the  small- 
ness  of  their  numbers  compared  with  the  population  on  which  the 
British  could  draw  was  compensated  for  by  the  situation  in  which  the 
war  was  being  waged,  the  Americans  on  their  own  home  ground,  the 
enemy  3,000  miles  from  its  base,  and  having  at  his  back  a  Europe 
largely  hostile. 

Philadelphia  and  the  British  Menace — Following  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  Philadelphia  was  put  into  the  hands  of  military  guards. 
The  controversy  over  the  State  Constitution  was  held  up  by  rumors 
that  Howe,  in  command  of  the  British  troops  in  and  around  New  York, 
contemplated  a  descent  on  Philadelphia.  The  city  became  a  military 
port,  recruits  coming  in  from  the  interior  to  be  drilled,  and  passing 
north  or  south  to  take  their  places  in  the  armies  which  had  been  organ- 
ized to  receive  the  first  shocks  of  the  enemy.  The  barracks  in  the 
Northern  Liberties  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  many  of  the  new  ar- 
rivals had  to  be  quartered  in  the  college,  in  the  churches  and  in  vacant 
dwelling  houses.  From  the  reveille  at  break  of  day  to  the  retreat  at 
eight  and  the  tattoo  at  nine  the  men  went  through  their  various  evolu- 
tions. They  were  not  provided  with  many  comforts  either.  They  had 
to  sleep  on  canvas  beds  stuffed  with  straw.  The  bedsteads,  in  the  case 
of  those  who  had  them,  were  of  pine.  Their  tents  were  made  of  old 
awnings  and  sail  cloth  gleaned  from  the  wharfs.  Their  firelocks  were 
hung  up  on  the  racks  with  wooden  pins.  They  cooked  their  simple 
meals  in  iron  pots.  However,  almost  all  of  them  were  filled  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  daring.  Their  high 
spirits  held  out  even  when  their  supplies  ran  low  and  they  were  asked 
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to  enlist  without  having  received  any  compensation  for  their  previous 
services.  Meanwhile,  on  the  sea  the  privateers  belonging  to  the  united 
colonies  were  capturing  valuable  cargoes  of  sugar,  rum,  logwood,  ma- 
hogany, tobacco,  oil,  ivory  and  iron,  and  evading  the  British  vessels  at 
the  Capes,  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  by  their  surprise  ap- 
pearances on  the  waterfront,  after  making  their  way  through  and 
around  the  dangerous  chevaux-de-frise  against  which  the  British  were 
unable  to  venture.  Sick  and  wounded  soldiers  were  brought  down 
in  wagons  or  in  shallops  on  the  Delaware,  and  were  put  into  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  or  into  a  wing  of  the  Bettering  House  which  was  put 
aside  for  their  use. 

A  service  was  organized  to  give  the  city  information  of  the  approach 
of  the  British.  The  British  outposts  were  met  with  in  New  Jersey 
only  a  few  miles  from  Philadelphia.  They  had  been  seen  in  Burlington 
and  even  in  Riverton  and  Mount  Holly,  and  shops  and  schools  were 
closed  and  the  associators  rallied  for  service.  A  feeling  of  panic  as- 
sailed the  more  apprehensive,  and  household  goods  were  sent  off  in 
every  direction — up  the  Manatawny  and  Bethlehem  roads  and  out 
through  the  Lancaster  Road.  The  exodus  at  one  time  or  another  pre- 
sented a  lively  scene,  with  the  highways  full  of  horses,  wagons,  women, 
children,  servants  and  livestock  in  search  of  safe  retreats.  Muhlen- 
berg, the  Lutheran  leader  at  the  Trappe,  notes  in  his  diary  on  December 
j:  "To-day  many  teams  loaded  with  furniture  and  people  flying  from 
Philadelphia  have  passed  the  house."  On  December  13  he  wrote: 
''During  the  whole  day  wagons  have  been  passing  with  goods  and  men, 
women  and  children  flying  from  Philadelphia."  To  James  Allen,  who 
entered  the  city  after  this  hegira  of  its  inhabitants  it  seemed  almost 
deserted,  resembling  Sunday  in  service  time.  The  Quakers  were  al- 
most the  only  people  determined  to  remain.  Muhlenberg  had  gathered 
under  his  own  roof  twenty-two  souls,  and  in  an  adjoining  small  house 
he  found  a  place  for  "a  fugitive  family  of  nine  souls  from  Philadelphia 
with  their  bedding  and  furniture." 

The  menace  of  a  British  invasion  and  the  circumstances  of  terror- 
ism which  experience  had  shown  were  likely  to  accompany  it  put  the 
military  guards  of  the  city  on  their  mettle.  Preparations  of  every  kind 
were  made  to  lessen  the  consequences  of  the  attack  in  which  a  com- 
plete victory  was  hardly  considered  likely  to  fall  to  the  American 
forces  in  view  of  the  disparity  of  strength  and  numbers.  American 
strategy  was  directed  to  making  the  advantage  of  the  invaders  as  small 
as  possible.  Military  stores  were  hurried  into  the  back  country  for 
safety.  Ship  captains  were  ordered  to  be  ready  to  get  away  and  out  of 
the  river  and  bay  or  take  refuge  up  the  creeks.  The  State  records  were 
carried  to  Lancaster,  and  Congress,  anxious  to  be  capable  of  functioning 
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even  though  the  delegates  had  to  meet  on  the  farthest  western  border- 
land between  civilization  and  the  wilderness,  adjourned  on  December 
12  to  meet  in  Baltimore  on  December  20,  leaving  a  committee  of  which 
Robert  Morris  was  the  moving  spirit  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment in  its  absence. 

Approach  of  the  British  Forces — Howe,  the  British  commander,  had 
boasted  that  he  would  eat  his  Christmas  dinner  in  Philadelphia.  Wash- 
ington, anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  city,  put  it  under  the  care  of  Israel 
Putnam,  a  Yankee  farmer,  brave  and  honest,  who  had  acquired  a  repu- 
tation in  Massachusetts  but  who  knew  nothing  of  military  science  Put- 
nam arrived  in  Philadelphia  early  in  December,  1776,  and  set  up  defenses 
north  of  the  city,  from  which  direction  Howe  was  expected  to  approach. 
He  laid  strict  military  regulations  on  the  city.  Anyone  in  the  streets 
after  ten  o'clock  at  night,  excepting  physicians  and  others  supplied  with 
passes  from  headquarters,  was  to  be  arrested  and  taken  to  the  guard 
house  by  the  picket.  A  town  major  was  appointed  and  clothed  with 
almost  absolute  powers.  Civil  government  indeed  ceased  to  exist,  and 
became  practically  unknown  to  the  people  during  the  ten  years  that 
were  to  follow.  So  things  went  on  during  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
that  followed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  battle  of  Long 
Island  had  been  a  severe  blow  at  American  confidence  but  soon  news 
came  of  Washington's  exploits  at  Trenton  and  the  spirits  of  the  people 
rose  accordingly.  Great  enthusiasm  gripped  the  citizens  as  the  news 
came,  and  it  was  increased  when  six  stands  of  captured  colors  were 
brought  in  under  escort,  and  almost  a  thousand  of  the  fierce  Hessians 
were  marched  through  the  city  on  their  way  to  places  chosen  for  their 
confinement  in  Lancaster.  These  mercenaries  in  British  employ  were 
drawn  up  in  a  line  two  deep  on  Front  Street  from  Market  to  Walnut 
Street.  "Most  people  seemed  angry"  said  one  observer,  "that  we  should 
think  of  running  away  from  such  vagabonds."  Many  people  brought 
their  families  back  to  their  homes  and  shopkeepers  opened  their  shops. 
The  affair  at  Trenton,  followed  a  week  later  by  the  affair  at  Princeton, 
roused  men's  hopes.  They  invigorated  the  confidence  in  the  unsleeping 
Washington,  whose  faith  and  energy,  no  matter  how  dark  might  be  the 
hour,  was  to  prove  a  sustaining  fountain  for  the  weaker  spirits. 

On  the  whole  however  the  campaign  of  1776  was  an  unfortunate  one 
for  the  American  arms  and  there  was  good  ground  for  the  apprehension 
that  held  Philadelphia  in  its  grip.  One  effect  of  the  campaign  was  to 
remove  the  field  of  operations  from  Boston  to  the  vicinity  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  necessity  for  the  evacuation  of  Boston  was  no  sooner  per- 
ceived by  the  British  than  they  determined  to  seize  New  York.  Their 
plan  was  to  hold  New  York  as  a  naval  and  military  base,  while  connect- 
ing it  with  a  line  of  posts  that  would  stretch  through  Albanv  to  Canada. 
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from  which  New  England,  which  was  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  the 
trouble  and  of  all  the  talk  of  independence,  could  be  harassed  in  the  rear. 
The  colonies  thus  severed  in  the  middle,  New  Jersey,  it  was  considered, 
could  be  overrun  and  a  new  cordon  militaire  established  by  means  of  the 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays,  while  independent  expeditions  might 
easily  overrun  the  South.  In  advance  of  the  evacuation  of  Boston  Clin- 
ton had  looked  into  New  York,  but  found  Charles  Lee  there  to  watch 
him,  and  Lee,  with  his  flying  corps,  followed  Clinton  down  the  coast  to 
Charleston,  where  Moultrie  and  Gadsden  defeated  him  and  Sir  Peter 
Parker. 

The  British  got  out  of  Boston  on  March  17,  1776;  the  army  led  by 
Washington  reached  New  York  almost  a  month  later,  and  efforts  were 
immediately  begun  to  put  the  city  in  a  state  of  defense  with  the  new 
levies  of  troops  drawn  in  part  from  the  Middle  States.  Pennsylvania 
had  already  been  called  upon  to  contribute  her  battalions  to  the  expedi- 
tion to  Canada  under  General  Sullivan.  She  was  now  called  upon  again 
to  send  troops  to  the  battle  of  Long  Island  and  the  defense  of  what  later 
became  to  be  called  Fort  Washington,  to  form  a  flying  column  in  New 
Jersey,  and  to  muster  her  levies  of  minute-men,  militia,  and  associators 
to  prevent  the  line  of  the  Delaware  from  being  broken.  Washington 
during  the  campaigns  of  1776  established  the  "quarilateral"  upon  which 
all  his  subsequent  operations  were  based.  The  line,  with  respect  to  the 
Hudson,  extended  from  Newburg  to  Morristown,  with  West  Point  for 
the  final  rally  and  last  stand.  For  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  peninsula 
it  extended  from  Trenton  to  the  safe  place  or  rendezvous  at  German- 
town  and  Chestnut  Hill  round  to  the  Perkiomen,  with  a  final  retreat, 
if  necessary,  to  the  Cumberland  Valley  and  the  valley  of  Virginia,  where 
Washington  said  he  could  carry  on  the  war  for  twenty  years.  The 
base  above  Germantown  was  really  the  central  point,  the  pivot  of  the 
greatest  military  operations  of  the  war.  There  the  campaign  of  Trenton 
and  Princeton  was  planned ;  there  the  army  was  swung  round  to  meet 
Howe  at  Brandywine ;  there  again  it  waited  to  decide  between  New 
York  and  Yorktown  for  the  closing  campaign  there  was  the  outpost  of 
Valley  Forge ;  and  the  key  that  held  Howe  prisoner  in  Philadelphia 
until  the  Monmouth  retreat.  The  manoeuvers  and  military  movements 
from  the  Perkiomen  to  the  Brandywine,  in  the  peninsula  between  the 
Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill,  are  part  of  the  proper  history  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Pennsylvania  Troops  in  Campaign  of  1776 — The  troops  from  Penn- 
sylvania played  an  important  part  in  the  campaign  of  1776  around  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  "Her  troops  participated  in  nearly  every  engage- 
ment, and  had  the  opportunity  in  more  than  one  instance  of  acquitting 
themselves  with  honor,  writes  H.  P.  Johnson  in  his  centennial  history. 
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"Besides  her  large  body  of  'associators,'  many  of  whom  marched  into 
New  Jersey,  the  state  sent  four  Continental  regiments,  under  Cols. 
Wayne,  St.  Clair,  Irvine,  and  De  Haas,  to  Canada,  and  eight  other  bat- 
talions, three  of  them  Continental,  to  the  army  of  New  York.  Of  these 
the  oldest  was  commanded  by  Col.  Edward  Hand,  of  Lancaster.  It 
was  the  first  of  the  Continental  establishment,  in  which  it  was  known 
as  the  rifle  corps.  Enlisting  in  1775  under  Col.  Thompson,  it  joined 
the  army  at  the  siege  of  Boston,  reenlisted  for  the  war  under  Col.  Hand 
in  1776,  and  fought  all  along  the  continent  from  Massachusetts  to  South 
Carolina,  not  disbanding  until  peace  was  signed  in  1783.  Hand,  him- 
self a  native  of  Ireland,  and  like  many  others  in  the  service,  a  physician 
by  profession,  had  served  in  the  British  army,  was  recognized  as  a 
superior  officer,  and  we  find  him  closing  his  career  as  Washington's 
adjutant-general  and  personal  friend.  The  two  other  regiments  raised 
on  the  Continental  basis  were  commanded  by  Col.  Robert  Magaw, 
formerly  major  of  Thompson's  regiment,  and  John  Shee  of  Philadelphia. 
The  remaining  battalions  were  distinctly  State  troops,  and  formed  part 
of  the  State's  quota  for  the  flying  camp.  Col.  Samuel  Miles,  subse- 
quently mayor  of  Philadelphia,  commanded  what  was  known  as  the 
First  Regiment  of  Riflemen.  Unlike  any  other  corps,  it  was  divided  into 
two  battalions,  which,  under  their  enlistment,  in  March,  aggregated 
five  hundred  men  each.  The  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  first  was  Piper, 
of  the  second,  John  Brodhead.  The  majors  were  Paten  and  Williams. 
Another  corps  was  known  as  the  First  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
Musketry,  under  Col.  Samuel  John  Atlee,  of  Lancaster  County,  original- 
ly five  hundred  strong,  and  recruited  in  Chester  and  Pequea  Valleys. 
Atlee  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth  in  the  frontier  service,  afterwards 
studied  law,  and  in  1775  was  active  in  drilling  companies  for  war.  Mer- 
cer, who  knew  a  good  soldier  when  he  met  him,  wrote  to  Washington 
that  Atlee  was  worthy  of  his  regard  as  an  officer  of  'experience  and 
attention'  and  his  fine  conduct  on  Long  Island  proved  his  title  to  this 
word  of  commendation  from  his  superior.  How  much  of  a  man  and 
a  soldier  he  had  in  his  lieutenant-colonel,  Caleb  Parry,  the  events  of 
Aug.  27th  will  bear  witness.  The  three  other  battalions  were  incom- 
plete." In  speaking  of  the  death  of  Colonel  Parry  in  the  description 
of  the  battle,  Johnson  says :  "The  men  shrunk  and  fell  back,  but  Atlee 
rallied  them,  and  Parry  cheered  them  on,  and  they  gained  the  hill.  It 
was  here,  while  engaged  in  an  officer's  highest  duty,  turning  men  to  the 
enemy  by  his  own  example,  that  the  fatal  bullet  pierced  his  brow.  When 
some  future  monument  rises  from  Greenwood  to  commemorate  the 
struggle  of  this  day,  it  can  bear  no  more  fitting  line  among  its  inscrip- 
tions than  this  tribute  of  Brodhead's — 'Parry  died  like  a  hero.' " 

The  Pennsylvania  troops  were  conspicuous  in  the  defense  of  Fort 
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Washington.  The  commands  of  Shee,  Magaw,  and  Lambert  Cadwalader 
held  it  till  it  became  untenable  and  were  then  made  prisoners  of  war. 
Following  the  defeat  on  Long  Island  Washington  was  left  with  only 
about  a  third  of  his  army  and  that  in  poor  condition,  weakened  also  by 
desertions  and  expiration  of  enlistments.  One  third  of  the  army,  notes 
Graydon,  had  been  lost  on  the  field  by  disease,  wounds,  and  capture; 
one-third  was  inert  and  idle  under  Lee  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson, 
and  Lee  would  not  bring  it  up  because  he  wanted  a  separate  command 
to  himself,  and  expected  that  Howe  would  secure  it  for  him  by  speedily 
dispersing  Washington's  feeble  remnants.  The  latter  was  retreating 
to  the  Delaware  with  Howe  pressing  upon  him,  and  his  rear  left  New 
Brunswick  as  the  van  of  Cornwallis  entered  the  town.  He  made  a 
night  march  to  Princeton,  then,  leaving  a  rear  guard  there  under  Sterling, 
the  general  hurried  to  the  Delaware  and  prepared  to  defend  the  line. 
He  sent  Reed  to  the  New  Jersey  authorities  to  hurry  up  the  levies  and 
Mifflin  to  Philadelphia  to  rouse  Congress  and  the  provincial  authorities 
to  the  critical  character  of  the  emergency.  Reed  met  with  but  scant 
success.  "The  defenseless  Legislature,"  writes  Sedgwick,  referring  to 
New  Jersey,  "with  their  Governor,  William  Livingston,  at  their  head, 
wandered  from  Princeton  to  Burlington,  from  Burlington  to  Pittstown, 
from  Pittstown  to  Haddonfield,  and  there  finally  at  the  utmost  verge 
of  the  State,  dissolved  themselves  on  the  2d  of  December,  leaving  each 
member  to  look  to  his  own  safety,  at  a  moment  when  the  efforts  of 
legislators  would  be  of  no  avail,  and  when  there  was  no  place  where 
they  could  safely  hold  their  sessions."  The  Jersey  yeomanry  were  not 
fully  roused  to  take  the  field  until  they  had  bitter  experience  of  the  im- 
partial rapine  of  the  Hessians  visited  upon  all,  Whig  and  Tory,  male  and 
female  alike.  Mifflin  prospered  better.  He  was  eloquent  and  could 
speak  plainly  and  tell  the  truth  bluntly.  "His  countrymen,"  he  wrote  to 
Washington  "appeared  to  be  slumbering  under  the  shade  of  peace,  and  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  sweets  of  commerce."  He  gave  them  a  talk, 
several  of  them,  and,  as  he  said,  these  talks  were  "well  seasoned."  Wash- 
ington retreated  across  the  Delaware  at  Trenton,  securing  all  the  boats 
for  seventy  miles  up  and  down  the  river,  and  prevented  Cornwallis 
and  Grant  from  crossing  immediately. 

Washington's  Work  for  Defense — The  herculean  efforts  of  Wash- 
ington thus  kept  together  the  remnants  of  a  gallant  army  and  kept 
Philadelphia  clear  of  the  enemy  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  that  fol- 
lowed. But  the  situation  of  the  patriots  was  parlous.  Defeat  engendered 
apathy,  disaffection  and  treason  fed  on  cowardice  and  newly  awakened 
fears.  Strong  men  began  for  the  first  time  to  doubt  the  feasibility  of 
saving  the  country.  The  great  soul  of  Washington  himself  was  sad- 
'dened,   though   his   resolution   still    remained    pure.      "Sorry   am    I    to 
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observe,"  he  wrote,  "that  the  frequent  calls  upon  the  militia  of  this 
State  (New  Jersey),  the  want  of  exertion  in  the  principal  gentlemen, 
of  the  country,  and  a  fatal  supineness  and  insensibility  of  danger,  till 
it  is  too  late  to  prevent  an  evil  that  was  not  only  foreseen  but  foretold, 
have  been  the  causes  of  our  late  disgraces.  If  the  militia  of  this  State 
had  stepped  forth  in  season  (and  timely  notice  they  had),  we  might  have 
prevented  the  enemy's  crossing  the  Hackensack.  We  might,  with  equal 
possibility  of  success,  have  made  a  stand  at  Brunswick,  on  the  Raritan. 
But  as  both  these  rivers  were  fordable  in  a  variety  of  places,  it  required 
many  men  to  guard  the  passes,  and  these  we  had  not."  There  were  in- 
deed a  great  many  disloyal  Jerseymen.  Governor  Livingston  character- 
ized the  population  of  his  own  village  of  Elizabethtown  as  being  made 
up  of  "unknown,  unrecommended  strangers,  guilty  looking  Tories,  and 
very  knavish  Whigs." 

Following  the  battle  of  Long  Island  a  great  many  of  the  weaker- 
minded  flocked  over  to  the  side  of  the  British  and  made  their  submission. 
"On  all  sides,  this  period  was  considered  the  most  critical,"  says  General 
W.  W.  H.  Davis.  "In  Europe  the  cause  of  the  colonies  was  thought  to 
be  lost.  In  England  Franklin  was  said  to  be  a  fugitive,  or  had  come  to 
offer  terms.  The  English  government  believed  that  Cornwallis  would 
sweep  the  American  army  from  the  field  in  the  spring,  and  thus  end 
the  quarrel.  At  New  York  all  was  gaiety,  and  wine  and  dance  and  song 
went  round  in  exultant  glory  over  the  anticipated  defeat  of  the  patriots. 
The  haughty  Britons  seemed  to  forget  that  there  was  a  Providence  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  in  a  just  cause  He  was  not  always  on 
the  side  of  the  strongest  battalions.  Circumstances  conspired  to  make 
this  the  most  trying  time  of  the  Revolution.  Several  prominent  men, 
among  the  most  ardent  patriots  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  were 
growing  lukewarm,  or  had  already  made  their  peace  with  the  king. 
Samuel  Tucker,  president  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Con- 
stitution of  New  Jersey,  had  made  his  submission  under  Howe's  pro- 
clamation. On  this  side  the  Delaware,  Joseph  Galloway,  the  three 
Aliens  and  others  had  followed  his  example.  John  Dickinson,  so 
zealous  and  patriotic  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  feeling  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  premature,  refused  a  seat  in  Congress 
from  Delaware  .  .  .  But  Washington  and  a  compact  body  of  patriots 
did  not  grow  faint-hearted  in  the  darkest  hour. 

Washington  arrived  at  Trenton  on  December  3,  1776,  and  on  the 
8th  had  contrived  to  cross  the  Delaware  with  his  rear  guard.  He  had 
sent  Colonel  Hampton  in  advance  from  New  Brunswick  to  collect  boats, 
and  with  the  request  to  Putnam  to  collect  lumber  and  build  rafts,  and  to 
Congress  to  order  all  boats  to  be  secured  and  brought  over  to  the  west 
side  of  the  river.     Washington's  headquarters  were  in  George  Clymer's 
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house,  afterwards  Morrisville,  a  site  in  later  years  suggested  for  the 
capital  of  the  United  States.  He  had  been  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
before,  examining  the  topography  of  the  country,  the  condition  of  the 
fords  and  ferries,  and  seeking  the  means  to  repel  an  enemy  attempting 
to  cross  the  river  in  force.  Greene,  Putnam,  Maxwell  and  Ewing  were 
instructed  to  collect  all  boats  and  destroy  such  as  could  not  be  secured 
on  the  west  side,  from  New  Hope  down  to  Philadelphia.  The  fords  were 
all  heavily  guarded,  a  brigade  at  every  one,  and  Washington  had  al- 
ready selected  the  base  near  Germantown,  which  he  had  arranged  to 
make  his  final  rallying  ground  in  case  the  enemy  forced  the  passage  of 
the  river.  This  point,  Trenton,  Red  Bank,  Valley  Forge,  and  the  field 
of  Brandywine,  were  all  within  a  radius  of  forty  miles  from  the  steeple 
of  the  state  house  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence had  been  proclaimed. 

With  regards  to  the  troops  Philadelphia  was  contributing  for  pur- 
poses of  defence  Scharf  and  Westcott  write :  "Congress,  on  July  3d,  by 
request  of  the  Provincial  Convention  of  New  Jersey,  addressed  the 
Committee  of  Safety  of  Pennsylvania,  asking  for  as  many  troops  as 
could  be  spared,  to  be  sent  to  Monmouth  Court-House,  to  be  placed 
under  the  commander-in-chief,  to  hold  in  check  the  troublesome  Tories 
of  Amboy  and  defend  the  approaches  from  Staten  Island.  One  battalion 
of  five  hundred  riflemen,  under  Lieut.-Col.  Brodhead,  was  at  once  sent 
forward  to  Bordentown.  The  resolutions  for  the  flying  camp  were 
passed  July  2d ;  until  it  could  be  formed  the  Philadelphia  associators 
were  asked  to  come  forward.  A  conference  was  held  at  the  State-House 
of  the  officers  of  the  five  city  battalions,  the  members  of  Congress  from 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Committees  of 
Safety  and  Inspection,  Thomas  McKean  presiding.  It  was  resolved  to 
march  by  companies  to  Trenton,  the  three  regular  Pennsylvania  battal- 
ions forming  part  of  the  force,  and  all  to  remain  in  the  field  until  the  fly- 
ing camp  should  be  formed.  The  associators  were  not  well  prepared  for 
field  service,  only  looking  to  be  called  on  for  operations  near  home. 
They  responded  promptly  however  and  the  Committee  of  Safety  busied 
themselves  to  secure  the  needed  supplies.  The  good  women  of  the 
town  looked  after  lint  and  bandages ;  awnings,  sails,  and  canvas  were 
sought  for  tents  clock  and  window  weights  were  collected  to  be  cast 
into  bullets ;  six  cannon  were  procured  and  brought  on  from  New  York ; 
and  one  hundred  thousand  stand  of  arms  ordered  to  be  sent  to  New 
Jersey.  Congress  advanced  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  com- 
mittee to  expedite  the  preparations,  and  persons  competent  to  forge 
cannon,  make  guns  and  locks,  or  assist  in  building  chevaux-de-frize, 
were  restrained  from  going  into  the  field.  The  arms  of  non-associators 
were  seized  for  public  use,  and  public  provision  was  made  for  the  support 
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of  the  families  of  associators  who  were  poor.  The  committees  for  this 
service  were,  for  the  First  Battalion,  Isaac  Coats,  William  Moulder, 
Jacob  Schreiner ;  for  the  Second,  Moses  Bartram,  Caspar  Guyer,  Ephri- 
am  Bonham ;  for  the  Third,  George  Meade,  Richard  Dumois,  Robert 
Bailey ;  for  the  Fourth,  George  Green,  Frederick  Dushon,  Peter  Knight ; 
for  the  Fifth,  John  Hart,  John  Tittermary,  William  Drury.  These  com- 
mittees received  their  funds  from  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  attended 
to  their  duties  faithfully. 

"The  associator  battalions  marched  into  New  Jersey  about  the 
middle  of  July,  and  took  the  lines  in  and  near  Amboy,  to  watch  the 
British  on  Staten  Island.  In  this  camp  were  the  1st  Battalion,  Colonel 
John  Dickinson ;  the  2d,  Colonel  John  Bayard ;  the  3d,  Colonel  John 
Cadwalader ;  the  4th,  Colonel  Thomas  McKean ;  the  5th,  the  rifle  bat- 
talion, Colonel  Timothy  Matlack.  There  was  still  another  associators' 
battalion  in  Philadelphia,  the  6th,  John  Bull,  colonel ;  Robert  Corie, 
lieutenant-colonel;  George  Wright,  Thomas  Rees,  Dr.  Abel  Morgan, 
majors ;  John  Becker,  standard  bearer.  A  county  battalion  had  Jon- 
athan Paschall  for  colonel.  Colonel  Dickinson's  battalion  was  sta- 
tioned at  Elizabethtown,  Bayard's  at  Amboy,  with  Samuel  Mifflin's  ar- 
tillery park,  comprising  the  1st  Philadelphia  Artillery,  Captain  Benja- 
min Loxley ;  2d,  Captain  Joseph  Moulder;  3d,  Captain  Joseph  Stiles, 
and  two  New  Jersey  companies.  The  other  battalions  of  associators 
were  stationed  at  Woodbridge,  Elizabethtown  and  intervening  points ; 
the  regiments  of  Colonels  Miles  and  Atlee  and  the  battalion  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Brodhead  supporting  them.  Captain  Loxley's  journal 
of  the  events  of  this  campaign  is  still  in  existence ;  it  gives  little  infor- 
mation, reciting  simply  the  routine  of  ordinary  camp  life,  with  the 
enemy's  fleet  and  army  in  sight  to  compel  discipline,  vigilance  and  so- 
briety. 

''The  flying  camp  formed  but  slowly ;  only  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  men  had  mustered  by  August,  and  the  associators  began  to  grow 
uneasy  and  impatient,  while  desertions  became  frequent.  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  Convention  issued  a  proclamation  against  deserters,  giv- 
ing them  eight  days  to  return  to  camp,  after  which  a  reward  of  £3  each 
was  to  be  paid  for  their  apprehension.  At  the  same  time  a  bounty  of 
£3  was  offered  for  every  volunteer  to  the  flying  camp.  General  Wash- 
ington and  General  Roberdeau,  their  more  immediate  commander,  both 
issued  addresses  to  the  associators,  to  urge  the  need  of  their  remaining 
in  camp.  Roberdeau's  language  was  pointed  and  effective.  The  men 
who  wanted  to  go,  the  men  who  had  families,  were  the  very  men,  he 
told  them,  who  ought  above  all  to  stay.  'Here  is  the  spot  to  make  your 
defense.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  keep  the  enemy  from  ravaging  your 
country,  fight  them  on  the  seashore.   .    .    .  There  is  no  difference  in  ef- 
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feet  between  retreating  and  being  defeated.  Consider  it  well,  gentle- 
men. Think  for  your  country's  good;  look  but  across  the  water;  and 
for  your  honor's  sake  never  let  it  be  said  that  an  army  of  sixpenny 
soldiers,  picked  up  from  prisons  and  dungeons,  freed  from  transportation 
and  the  whipping  post,  and  the  gallows,  fighting  in  the  worst  of  causes 
and  for  the  worst  of  kings,  bore  the  fatigues  of  war  with  stouter  hearts 
than  you.'  The  associators  were  sent  home  by  General  Roberdeau 
about  the  end  of  August,  the  flying  camp  having  been  organized  and 
other  troops  concentrated  on  the  menaced  lines.  The  officers  of  the 
flying  camp  for  Philadelphia  were :  Robert  Lewis,  colonel ;  Isaac 
Hughes,  lieutenant-colonel;  John  Moore,  major;  Enoch  Edwards,  sur- 
geon ;  Marshal  Edwards,  second  major ;  Solomon  Bush,  adjutant ;  Ar- 
chibald Thompson,  George  Smith,  Henry  Derringer,  Jacob  Laughlin, 
Rudolph  Neff,  Aaron  Levering,  Christian  Snyder,  Henry  Pawling,  Jo- 
seph Jones,  captains ;  Marshall  Edwards,  Solomon  Bush,  Samuel  Swift, 
William  Wilson,  Caspar  Doll,  Samuel  Haines,  Grandus  Schlatter,  Mor- 
decai  Morgan,  David  Schrack,  Stephen  Porter,  Thomas  Rossiter,  first 
lieutenants;  William  Armstrong,  Leonard  Doll,  James  Hazlet,  George 
Briiighurst,  Matthew  Holgate,  Jesse  Roberts,  Alexander  Hall,  Peacock 
Major,  second  lieutenants ;  Andrew  Bard,  William  North,  William 
Knox,  Abraham  Duffield,  Nathaniel  Childs,  Alexander  Wright,  James 
Potts,  Rees  Manna,  ensigns.  In  October  the  officers  of  the  flying 
camp  from  Pennsylvania  at  Amboy,  Woodbridge  and  Elizabethtown 
were  Mcore,  McAllister,  Clotz,  Read,  Allison,  Lavitz,  Henderson  and 
Slough,  colonels ;  and  Tea,  Laurence,  Cunningham,  Montgomery,  Watt 
and   Swcpe,  lieutenant-colonels. 

"The  associators  were  required  to  furnish  their  quota  of  men 
towards  the  volunteers  in  this  flying  camp.  The  various  military  move- 
ments filled  the  city  with  stir  and  bustle  at  this  time.  Troops  were 
daily  marching  in  from  the  interior,  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  other 
States,  and  most  of  these  soldiers  tarried  a  few  days  in  the  city  to  see 
the  sights.  They  were  quartered  in  the  barracks,  where  Major  Lewis 
Nicola  was  in  charge  as  superintendent.  Some  soldiers  were  quar- 
tered in  the  college,  and  notice  was  given  in  August  that  the  churches 
would  be  occupied  if  necessary.  The  regulations  for  the  barracks  in 
the  Northern  Liberties  called  for  reveille  to  be  beaten  at  daybreak, 
troop  at  8  A.  M.,  long  roll  at  9,  retreat  at  8  P.  M.,  tatoo 
at  9  P.  M.  Each  officer's  room  was  furnished  with  a  pine  table 
having  a  drawer,  two  chairs,  an  iron  pot,  a  bucket,  pot  hooks  and 
crane,  andirons,  shovel,  tongs,  ash  box  and  bedding.  Each  room  for 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  had  a  pine  bedstead  with  a 
wooden  bottom  for  two  men,  canvas  bed  filled  with  straw,  bolster  case, 
pine  table,  two  benches,  pots,  etc.,  and  a  rack  for  firelocks.     The  Com- 
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mittce  of  Safety  placed  the  battalions  of  Colonels  Miles  and  Atlee  at 
the  service  of  Congress ;  they  were  marched  to  Long  Island  and  fought 
in  the  battle  there  with  the  Continental  regiments  of  Shee,  Magraw 
and  Lambert  Cadwalader.  The  death  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Parry  was 
the  severest  loss  the  Pennsylvania  troops  had  yet  sustained.  Lieuten- 
ant Charles  Taylor,  2d  Rifles,  and  Lieutenant  Joseph  Moore,  of  the 
Musketrnen,  also  fell  in  this  action.  Colonels  Atlee  and  Miles  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Piper  were  captured.  The  other  casualties  were 
as  follows:  1st  Battalion  of  Rifle  Regiment,  First  Lieutenant  William 
Gray,  prisoner ;  John  Spear,  John  Davis,  George  West,  Second  Lieuten- 
ant Joseph  Freischbach,  William  Macpherson,  Third  Lieutenant  Luke 
Broadhead,  Dr.  John  Davis,  nine  sergeants,  four  drummers,  and  pri- 
vates, all  prisoners ;  Joseph  Jacquet,  missing.  2d  Battalion  of  Rifles, 
Third  Lieutenant  Charles  Taylor,  killed ;  prisoners,  Captain  Peebles, 
First  Lieutenant  Matthew  Scott,  Daniel  Topham,  Joseph  Brownlee, 
six  sergeants,  one  drummer,  forty  privates  missing,  Second  Lieutenant 
Charles  Carnegan  and  David  Sloan.  Battalion  of  Musketrnen,  Michael 
App,  missing;  prisoners,  Captain  Francis  Murray,  Thomas  Herbert, 
John  Nice,  Joseph  Howell,  Lieutenant  Walter  Finney,  Ensign  W. 
Henderson,  Alexander  Huston,  Septimus  Davis,  with  one  sergeant,  one 
drummer  and  seventy-five  privates. 

"The  Council  of  Safety  gave  particular  attention  at  this  time  to  the 
defenses  of  Billingsport,  seeking  to  complete  them  before  the  enemy 
came  up.  The  land  needed  was  bought  for  £600  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States ;  M.  Kermanover,  a  French  officer,  was  asked  to  lay  out 
the  works.  Captain  Balithwait  Jones  and  Thomas  Hanson  were  ap- 
pointed engineers,  and  Colonel  John  Bull,  superintendent  of  workmen, 
had  for  his  staff  James  Dundas,  Robert  Cather,  clerk  of  the  works ; 
John  Moyer,  commissary  of  utensils  and  provisions,  and  Charles  Souder 
and  Edward  McCaggen,  bricklayers.  Volunteers  were  called  for  from 
the  associators,  and  the  plan  of  the  works  was  drawn  by  the  celebrated 
Polish  patriot,  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  who  had  just  arrived  from  France, 
and  who  was  paid  £50  for  his  services.  New  chevaux-de-frise  were 
made  and  sunk  near  this  place  by  the  Committee  of  Safety's  carpenter, 
Robert  Smith.  The  heights  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wissahickon 
were  selected  as  a  strong  place  for  a  magazine  of  military  stores,  and 
the  hill  above  Vandering's  mill,  on  the  same  stream,  for  a  fortification. 
On  October  14  the  Council  of  Safety  received  from  Congress  a  copy  of 
a  letter  from  General  Lee,  informing  them  that  the  Hessians  had  em- 
barked from  Staten  Island,  and  did  not  doubt  but  that  they  in- 
tended a  visit  to  this  State,  whereupon  a  letter  was  written  to  the  com- 
modore, directing  him  to  get  the  fleet  in  a  proper  state  of  defense.     In- 
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formation  was  at  once  sent  to  the  lookout  at  Lewes  to  forward  the 
earliest  intelligence  of  naval  movements,  and  if  any  was  detected,  to  fire 
signal  guns  and  light  the  beacons.  A  bounty  of  ten  dollars  was  offered 
to  every  able-bodied  man  joining  the  Philadelphia  fleet,  and  the  State's 
cannon  in  New  Jersey  was  sent  for.  David  Rittenhouse,  Colonels 
Matlack,  Bayard  and  Biddle  were  appointed  a  committee  to  select  sites 
for  defensive  works,  and  they  called  to  their  aid  the  veteran  General 
Adam  Stephens,  of  Virginia,  and  Colonels  Dickinson,  Cadwalader  and 
Hampton.  The  alarm  was  premature  and  the  panic  short  lived.  A 
few  days  later  fifteen  Hessian  prisoners  were  brought  in  and  lodged  in 
jail,  while  General  Thompson,  Colonel  Irwine,  Captain  Wilson,  Captain 
Duncan,  Lieutenants  Curry,  Hoge  and  Bird,  Rev.  Mr.  Calla,  and  Dr. 
Mackenzie  arrived  from  Canada,  having  been  paroled  by  General 
Carleton. 

Howe's  Advance  on  Philadelphia — "On  November  n  news  of  a  def- 
inite character  was  received  of  General  Howe's  march  towards  Phila- 
delphia, and  there  could  be  no  doubt  now  of  serious  danger  to  the  city. 
On  the  15th,  according  to  Marshall  'handbills  were  published  by  order 
of  Congress  and  Council  of  Safety,  requesting  the  inhabitants  of  this 
State  to  put  themselves  in  a  martial  array,  and  march  by  companies  and 
parts  of  companies  as  they  could  be  ready,  and  march  with  the  utmost 
expedition  to  this  city.'  Twelve  expresses  were  organized  for  im- 
mediate service,  stores  and  equipments  were  overhauled  and  reviewed, 
cannon  mounted  on  carriages,  and  wagons  hired  to  carry  off  stores  in 
case  an  evacuation  was  necessary.  The  association  officers  were 
ordered  to  march  their  battalions  at  once  to  the  city;  owners  of  live 
stock  to  prepare  to  remove  them  into  the  interior ;  committees  tra- 
versed the  city  in  search  of  blankets  and  stockings,  and  the  hospital 
accommodations  and  supplies  were  enlarged.  There  was  great  need 
of  this,  as  trains  of  sick  and  disabled  soldiers  were  coming  in.  The 
Council  of  Safety  cleared  a  wing  of  "the  Bettering  House"yfor  a  hos- 
pital, and  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  Con- 
tinental troops,  Christopher  Marshall,  Major  Melchor,  Thomas  Smith, 
Captain  Davis,  and  Thomas  Casdrop  being  appointed  to  take  posses- 
sion of  empty  stores  and  dwellings  and  aid  the  surgeons  in  providing 
other  accommodations  for  the  sick  and  disabled.  The  senior  and  junior 
Drs.  Thomas  Bond  rendered  efficient  aid  in  organizing  the  hospital 
system  upon  a  proper  basis  and  securing  competent  surgical  and  med- 
ical aid.  Many  of  the  sick  were  down  with  smallpox,  and  it  was  im- 
portant to  prevent  the  contagion  from  spreading.  News  came  on  the 
19th  confirming  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington,  and  making  it  certain 
that   Howe   was   marching   towards    Philadelphia.     The   casualties   to 
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Pennsylvania  troops  in  this  disastrous  battle,  which  never  should  have 
been  fought,  were  severe.  The  prisoners  taken  were  Colonels  Robert 
Magaw,  Lambert  Cadwalader,  Swoop,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas 
Bull,  Majors  Beatty  and  Galbreath,  Captains  Miller,  Decker,  Vansant, 
Richardson,  Steward,  West,  Graydon,  Lenox,  Biles,  Tudor,  Edwards, 
Dehuff,  Smyser,  Trett,  McDonald,  Stake,  McElhatten,  McFarland, 
Camble,  Snyder,  Wallace,  McClure,  Hetherling  and  Culbertson,  with 
the  usual  proportion  of  lieutenants  and  ensigns.  This  was  severe  news, 
for  Fort  Washington  was  deemed  impregnable,  and  if  it  could  not  be 
held,  what  use  was  there  to  attempt  the  defense  of  Philadelphia?  Mar- 
shall's "Remembrances"  says:  "Nov.  18th.  Account  spread  to-day  of 
Gen.  Howe's  taking  Fort  Washington  last  Seventh  Day,  in  the  after- 
noon, but  this  is  not  credited  but  by  our  enemies  and  timorous  and  faint- 
hearted among  us.  20th.  The  reduction  of  Fort  Washington  is  con- 
firmed by  intelligence  received  by  Congress."  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg, 
in  his  diary,  notes  as  follows:  "Nov.  13th.  Brought  a  letter  from  Henry 
Muhlenberg,  Jr.,  in  which  he  states  that  Gen.  Howe,  with  ten  thousand 
men,  is  on  the  march  towards  Philadelphia,  and  that  we  shall  engage 
a  team  and  have  our  stage  wagon  ready  to  send  down  to  town  as  soon 
as  he  sends  us  notice  that  the  time  of  need  is  come  .  .  .  Nov.  30th 
...  a  letter  from  Henry  Muhlenberg,  Jr.,  and  a  trunk  and  box 
of  books  for  safe  keeping,  as  it  is  reported  that  the  British  army  is 
getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  Philadelphia,  and  a  party  there  is  deter- 
mined to  defend  the  place  if  this  is  attempted,  and  the  consequence 
may  be  that  the  town  will  be  laid  in  ashes.  Where  the  Lord  does  not 
watch,  the  watchman  watches  in  vain,  etc."  On  the  27th  news  of 
Howe's  advance  and  Washington's  retreat  was  received,  with  the  ru- 
mors of  movements  in  different  directions.  On  the  28th  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  State  House,  the  Council  of  Safety  and  members  of  Assem- 
bly being  present,  with  David  Rittenhouse  in  the  chair.  It  was  at  this 
meeting  that  General  Mifflin  spoke  so  vigorously  and  induced  the  associ- 
ators  to  resolve  to  march  to  meet  the  enemy.  In  Marshall's  words :  Tt's 
said  Gen.  Mifflin  spoke  animatedly  pleasing,  which  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion.' November  30  the  Council  of  Safety  published  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  "it  is  no  less  necessary  than  painful  that  the  present  move- 
ments of  Gen.  Howe's  army  requires  we  should  apprize  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city  who  wish  to  avoid  the  insults  and  oppressions  of  a  licentious 
soldiery,  that  they  prepare  for  removing  their  wives  and  children  and 
valuable  effects  on  a  short  warning  to  some  place  of  security.' 
On  December  2  the  news  came  of  Howe's  army  being  in  Bruns- 
wick on  the  march  for  Philadelphia.  And  now  a  panic  ensued. 
Marshall's  entry  for  the  day  is  full  of  bustle  and  confusion 
of    the    scene :     'Drums     beat ;    a    martial    appearance ;    the     shops 
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shut;  and  all  business  except  preparing  to  disappoint  our  enemies 
laid  aside.  I  went  to  the  Coffee  House;  then  to  the  chil- 
dren's ;  then  home ;  then  back  to  the  Coffee  House  and  other  parts  of 
the  city ;  then  home :  dined  there.  Our  people  then  began  to  pack 
up  things,  wearing  and  bedding,  to  send  to  the  place.  After  dinner  I 
went  to  the  State  House ;  conversed  with  Jacobs,  Speaker  of  Assembly, 
with  Robert  White  Hill,  J.  Dickinson,  Gen.  Mifflin,  etc.  To  Coffee 
House;  then  home;  drank  tea;  then  down  town.  Accounts  brought 
that  Gen.  Lee  was  near  our  army  with  ten  thousand  men.  Various  but 
great  appearances  of  our  people's  zeal.  Came  home  near  nine ;  then 
went  down  again  as  far  as  the  children's,  etc' 

Dr.  Muhlenberg's  diary  shows  the  same  hurry  and  confusion,  though 
he  was  away  off  at  Reading.  'Dec.  ist.  Fred  Muhlenberg  rode  on  horse- 
back to  the  city,  as  the  road  is  impossible  for  the  wagon,  owing  to  the  late 
rains,  and  his  parents-in-law  are  very  anxious  to  see  him  on  account  of 
the  frightful  state  of  things  in  the  city  .  .  .  Dec.  2d.  Last  night  between 
11  and  12  o'clock,  some  person  knocked  violently  at  the  door  and  de- 
manded admittance,  saying  he  was  an  express  from  Philadelphia. 
When  I  opened  the  door  it  was  a  well  known  member  of  our  congrega- 
tion in  the  city,  Mr.  Specht,  a  butcher  from  Spring  Garden.  He  had 
printed  orders  to  all  the  colonels  of  the  respective  battalions  of  associ- 
ators,  stating  that  Gen.  Howe  had  taken  possession  of  Brunswick,  and 
as  Gen.  Washington  had  not  sufficient  force  to  oppose  to  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Trenton  .  .  .  Dec.  7th.  To-day  many  teams 
loaded  with  furniture  and  people  flying  from  Philadelphia  have  passed 
the  house.'  December  11  the  good  parson  had  to  make  room  for  five 
families  of  friends  and  kinsfolk  and  their  furniture.  'Dec.  13th.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  day  wagons  have  been  passing  with  goods  and  men, 
women  and  children,  flying  from  Philadelphia.'  Marshall's  little  de- 
tails are  still  more  graphic.  Dec.  3d.  Numbers  of  families  loading 
wagons  with  their  furniture,  etc.,  taking  them  out  of  town.  Drank  tea 
at  Home;  then  went  with  a  number  of  deeds  to  son  Christopher's;  put 
them  into  his  iron  chest  .  .  .  8th.  Martial  law  declared  .  .  .  9th.  All 
shops  ordered  shut ;  the  militia  to  march  into  the  Jerseys ;  all  is  hurry 
and  confusion ;  news  that  Gen.  Howe  is  on  the  march,  etc.  .  .  .  10th. 
Our  people  in  confusion,  of  all  ranks,  sending  all  their  goods  out  of 
town  into  the  country.  .  .  .  nth.  Further  accounts  of  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  Gen.  Howe.  Our  Congress  leaves  this  city  for  Baltimore.  The 
militia  going  out  fast  for  Trenton;  streets  full  of  wagons  going  out  with 
goods  .  .  .  13th.  The  Friends  here  moved  but  little  of  their  goods,  as 
they  seem  satisfied  that  if  Gen.  Howe  should  take  the  city,  as  many 
imagined  that  he  would,  their  goods  and  property  would  be  safe;  other 
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people  still  sending  their  goods.     14th.  Alarming  and  fresh  accounts  of 
Howe's  near  approach ;  people  hurrying  out  of  town,  etc' 

The  Assembly  on  December  2,  ordered  all  the  associators  in  Philadel- 
phia City  and  County,  and  in  Bucks,  Chester  and  Northampton  Counties 
to  be  enrolled,  and  one-half  of  them  drawn  for  four  weeks'  service,  every 
man  with  permission  to  provide  a  substitute.  At  the  end  of  the  four 
weeks  the  other  half  were  to  take  their  places  in  the  camp.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  raise  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  hard  money  among  the 
citizens.  Gen.  Mifflin  was  sent  by  the  Assembly  to  rouse  the  citizens, 
local  committees  being  appointed  to  aid  him.  The  committee  from 
Philadelphia  was  composed  of  Frederick  Antis  and  Colonel  Curry. 
Bounties  were  offered  for  volunteers — ten  dollars  to  such  as  should  join 
Washington  on  or  before  December  20;  seven  dollars  to  those  coming 
forward  before  December  25 ;  and  five  dollars  to  all  enlisting  between 
25th  and  30th  for  six  weeks'  service.  Money  was  provided  for  the 
families  of  poor  members  in  every  battalion,  to  be  dispersed  by  two 
subalterns  chosen  by  each  battalion.  The  public  records  of  Assem- 
bly and  Committee  of  Safety  were  removed  to  Lancaster.  Lewis 
Nicola,  barrack-master,  was  made  town-major,  with  directions  to  in- 
corporate all  persons  not  fit  to  march  with  the  associators  into  a  city 
guard,  which  was  detailed  for  the  protection  of  magazines,  etc.,  and  for 
patrol  duty  in  the  streets.  Nicola  distributed  his  forces  around  the 
three  districts  into  which  he  divided  the  city.  Each  district  was  served 
by  two  companies,  consisting  of  one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  one  ensign, 
four  sergeants,  four  corporals  and  eighty  men — a  police  force,  in  fact, 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  On  the  same  day,  December  2,  the 
Committee  of  Safety  ordered  shops  and  schools  to  be  closed,  and  every 
citizen  to  aid  in  providing  for  the  public  defense.  All  the  associators 
of  the  city  and  liberties  were  formed  into  a  single  brigade  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  John  Cadwalader.  Those  who  were  willing  to  serve 
as  horsemen  were  to  be  supplied  with  a  broadsword  and  brace  of  pistols 
each.  The  'Real  Whigs,'  assembling  in  Philosophical  Hall,  resolved 
that  in  the  absence  of  a  militia  law,  every  male  between  sixteen  and 
sixty  should  be  ordered  under  arms  for  defense  of  the  State,  and 
heavy  fines  levied  on  those  who  declined  to  serve.  The  Council  took 
measures  to  protect  associators  absent  on  duty  from  attachment  for 
debt  and  distress  by  landlords.  The  schools  were  ordered  open  again 
on  December  8,  but  the  same  day  came  news  of  Howe's  advance  upon 
Princeton.  The  armed  boats  under  Commodore  Seymour  were  sent 
up  to  Trenton  to  aid  in  removing  stores  and  public  property,  and  Gen- 
eral Roberdeau  was  sent  to  Lancaster  to  alarm  the  people.  To  enable 
him  to  make  dispatch  he  was  authorized  to  seize  the  carriage  of  either 
of  the  three  Pembertons  or  that  of  Samuel  Emlen.     The  associators 
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were  greatly  embarrassed  by  their  helpless  families,  still  they  responded 
so  willingly  to  the  call  to  arms  that  on  December  9-10  Cadwalader  was 
on  the  march  to  Trenton  with  a  brigade  of  twelve  hundred  men,  which 
was  daily  reinforced  by  new  companies  as  it  reached  the  front." 

The  Victories  at  Trenton  and  Princeton — At  the  time  that  Congress 
left  Philadelphia  for  Baltimore  it  left  a  committee  in  charge  in  the  city, 
with  Robert  Morris  acting  as  chairman,  and  invested  Washington  with 
dictatorial  powers.  This  had  a  good  effect  and  helped  to  allay  the  pub- 
lic excitement.  Washington  and  the  Committee  of  Congress  cooperated 
with  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  chaos  ceased  to  reign.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  ordered  shops  to  open  on  the  14th,  and  goods  to  be  sold 
as  usual,  those  not  complying  with  this  mandate  being  denounced  as 
public  enemies.  Parties  of  soldiers  were  sent  to  drum  up  laggard  associ- 
ators,  and  able-bodied  men  were  forced  into  the  ranks,  except  Quakers 
and  Dunkards.  Washington  appointed  Putnam  military  governor  of  the 
city  with  instructions  to  fortify  a  line  of  defenses  from  Fairmount  and 
the  heights  of  Springettsbury  across  to  the  Delaware.  General  Putnam 
took  command  on  the  12th  and  established  what  was  practically  martial 
law.  All  soldiers  on  furlough  were  ordered  to  their  commands ;  the  pro- 
vost-guard swept  the  streets,  and  none  could  pass  the  patrol  at  night 
without  permits.  Putnam  made  it  clear  to  the  public  that  the  rumor 
to  the  effect  that  the  Continental  forces  intended  to  burn  Philadelphia 
had  no  foundation,  and  he  declared  that  he  would  hang  all  incendiaries 
without  ceremony.  He  commanded  all  able-bodied  persons  to  turn  out 
and  muster  under  arms,  for  he  made  it  clear  that  he  would  not  tolerate 
any  slackers.  Tradespeople  who  refused  to  take  Continental  currency 
were  to  forfeit  their  goods  and  go  to  prison.  The  military  governor  also 
obliged  the  associators  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  furnish 
relays  for  completing  the  fortifications  and  for  cutting  fire-wood  to  sup- 
ply the  camps.  With  Kosciusko  for  his  engineer  Putnam  began  new 
works  at  Red  Bank,  opposite  the  mud  fort  and  covering  the  chevaux-de- 
frise.  To  facilitate  the  crossing  of  the  Delaware  in  case  of  an  emergency 
Putnam,  having  no  pontoons  and  not  being  able  to  collect  boats  enough, 
consulted  with  Captain  Richard  Peters  and  some  Philadelphia  ship- 
wrights, and  at  their  suggestion  built  a  floating  bridge  upon  carpenters' 
floating  stages.  The  military  stores  and  powder  were  sent  on  to  Lan- 
caster for  safe  keeping,  and  Putnam  employed  Captain  Sharpe  Delaney 
to  make  a  muster  roll  of  all  male  inhabitants  between  sixteen  and  sixty. 
The  British  were  by  this  time  at  Trenton,  their  advance  guard  at  Bur- 
lington, and  Mount  Holly,  and  Moorestown,  and  it  was  important  to  dis- 
lodge these  last.  The  Council  of  Safety  accordingly  issued  a  strongly 
worded  appeal  to  arms.  "  We  call  upon  you,  we  entreat  and  beseech  you 
to  come  forth  to  the  assistance  of  our  worthy  Gen.  Washington,  and  our 
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invaded  brethren  in  the  Jerseys,"  the  circular  ran.  "If  you  wish  to 
secure  your  property  from  being  plundered  and  to  protect  the  innocence 
of  your  wives  and  children,  if  you  wish  to  live  in  freedom  and  are  de- 
termined to  maintain  that  best  boon  of  heaven,  you  have  no  time  to 
deliberate.  A  manly  resistance  will  secure  every  blessing;  inactivity 
and  sloth  will  bring  horror  and  destruction."  The  Council  made  John 
Cadwalader  brigadier-general  of  associators,  and  Samuel  Miles  brigadier 
of  State  troops.  On  Christmas  Day  there  was  a  reserve  of  three  thou- 
sand men  in  Philadelphia  ready  to  march  at  Putnam's  orders  and  under 
his  command. 

"The  plans  of  Washington  for  the  critical  movement  of  December 
25th  was  comprehensive  enough"  says  Scharf.  "With  a  picked  corps 
of  his  best  men  he  was  to  cross  at  McKonkey's  Ferry  (Taylorsville) 
nine  miles  above  Trenton,  descend  upon  that  post  and  surprise  Rahl's 
Hessians  centered  there,  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  with  a  troop  of 
light  horse  and  some  chasseurs.  Gen.  Ewing,  with  the  Pennsylvania 
State  troops,  was  to  cross  at  a  ferry  below  Trenton,  secure  the  mouth  of 
the  Assanpink,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction. 
Gen.  Putnam,  with  his  brigade,  and  the  forces  under  Cadwalader,  were 
to  cross  below  Burlington  and  attack  the  lower  posts  under  Count  Dunop 
from  Burlington  to  Mount  Holly.  The  crossings  were  to  be  made  simul- 
taneously, so  that  all  the  American  army  was  to  be  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Delaware  at  5  A.  M.  the  morning  after  Christmas.  The  plan  was 
not  carried  out,  except  by  the  division  under  Washington.  Putnam 
made  no  attempt  to  cross  with  his  three  thousand  men.  Cadwalader  did 
not  get  over  until  the  27th,  when  Washington  had  already  returned  to 
the  west  bank.  Ewing  found  the  ice  an  insuperable  obstacle.  Cadwal- 
ader might  have  been  cut  off,  but  the  surprise  at  Trenton  had  taught  the 
British  caution,  and  Dunop  retreated  before  him.  Washington  crossed 
again  to  Trenton  on  the  30th.  On  the  same  day  nine  hundred  Hessian 
prisoners  were  brought  in,  and  six  of  the  Hessian  colors,  in  charge  of 
Col.  Wheaton.  The  Hessians  were  on  their  way  to  Lancaster  and  were 
paraded  in  the  streets  for  exhibition." 

Following  the  engagement  at  Trenton  General  Putnam  joined  Wash- 
ington with  his  brigade,  leaving  General  Irvine  in  authority  in  Phila- 
delphia. General  Gates  became  Irvine's  successor,  holding  the  position 
until  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  through  New  Jersey  made  it  no  longer 
necessary  to  have  a  military  governor.  The  associators  of  Philadelphia 
were  with  Washington  at  the  battle  of  Princeton,  which  occurred  a  week 
after  that  of  Trenton,  and  for  a  week  or  so  afterwards,  when  towards 
the  end  of  January,  they  were  relieved  by  fresh  troops.  Thus  the  year 
1777  opened  auspiciously  in  Philadelphia.  The  successful  outcome  of 
the  affairs  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  put  new  life  into  the  people  and 
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raised  the  hopes  of  eventual  victory.  There  were  a  good  many  changes 
in  the  city  following  these  battles.  The  first  battalion  of  associators 
had  as  commanders  Jacob  Morgan,  Jr.,  colonel ;  James  Cowperthwaite, 
major;  the  Second  Battalion  had  John  Bayard,  colonel;  and  William 
Bradford,  major.  The  Third  Battalion  had  John  Nixon,  colonel ;  Samuel 
Meredith  and  Robert  Knox,  majors.  The  Fourth  Battalion  (rifles) 
had  Timothy  Matlack  as  colonel.  These  officers,  with  General  Cad- 
walader,  on  January  15,  requested  the  Council  of  Safety  to  see  to  it 
that  associators  who  had  not  been  in  the  field  should  be  called  out. 
General  Reed  declared  that  the  City  Troop  particularly  distinguished 
itself  at  Princeton,  capturing  double  their  number  of  British  dragoons. 
When  this  troop's  term  of  service  expired  Washington  gave  them  a  dis- 
charge over  his  own  signature,  saying  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
returning  his  most  sincere  thanks  to  them  for  their  essential  services 
to  the  country  and  to  him  personally  during  a  severe  campaign.  "Though 
composed  of  gentlemen  of  fortune,"  he  said,  "they  have  shown  a  noble 
example  of  discipline  and  subordination,  and  in  several  actions  have 
shown  a  spirit  and  bravery  which  will  ever  do  honor  to  them  and  will 
ever  be  gratefully  remembered  by  me." 

Following  his  operations  at  Trenton  and  Princeton  Washington  went 
into  winter  quarters  at  Morristown.  When  spring  came  and  the  British 
deployed  their  forces  in  front  of  him  he  continued  to  study  their  move- 
ments. Suddenly  it  was  apparent  that  the  enemy  had  decided  to  evacu- 
ate New  Jersey.  It  was  not  clear  what  Howe  at  New  York  meant  next 
to  do,  but  when  news  came  that  some  of  his  ships  had  been  seen  off 
the  Delaware  Capes  Washington  hastened  to  bring  his  army  southward. 
On  June  10  General  Mifflin  had  appeared  before  the  Assembly  at  Phila- 
delphia with  a  message  from  General  Washington  to  assure  them  that 
it  was  his  firm  opinion  that  "the  enemy's  army  meditated  a  sudden  and 
immediate  attack  upon  some  part  of  this  State,"  and  he  therefore  had 
asked  that  the  militia  be  got  ready  at  once  to  march  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  Supreme  Executive  Council  had  been  forthwith  notified 
and  a  meeting  of  citizens  had  been  held  next  day  at  the  State-House. 
General  Mifflin  had  addressed  them,  giving  them  notice  of  the  enemy's 
movements,  which  threatened  the  plunder  of  the  city.  He  advised 
citizens  to  give  efficiency  to  the  new  militia  law  by  turning  out  under 
its  provisions  instead  of  the  old  association.  Mifflin  also  spoke  to  a 
large  body  of  militia,  who  set  their  affairs  in  order  and  arranged  that  the 
militia  be  drawn  in  classes  according  to  law. 

Howe  Lands  Troops  in  Maryland — Washington's  view  as  to  the  im- 
minence of  attack  by  the  enemy  thus  proved  to  be  sound.  Early  in 
August  Washington  had  pitched  his  encampment  near  the  Falls  of 
Schuylkill,  not  far  from  the  intersection  of  School  House  Lane  with  the 
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present  Wissahickon  Avenue.  As  further  news  lacked  Washington  be- 
came watchful  and  turned  towards  New  Jersey  again.  He  was  on  the 
York  Road  near  the  Neshaminy  Creek  not  far  from  what  is  now  Harts- 
ville  in  Bucks  County,  when  he  had  the  most  definite  advices  that  the 
British  were  on  their  ships,  planning  to  make  a  landing  somewhere  in 
the  south.  The  ships  which  were  expected  to  come  up  the  Delaware 
had  been  turned  into  the  Chesapeake.  Washington  as  a  result  set  his 
army  in  motion.  The  forts,  the  fleet  on  the  river,  the  militia  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  all  the  other  agencies  of  defense  were  strengthened  and 
put  in  readiness.  On  Sunday,  August  24,  the  main  body  of  the  American 
army,  comprising  about  ten  thousand  men,  which  had  come  down  the 
York  Road  marched  into  the  city  with  Washington  and  Lafayette  rid- 
ing at  their  head.  Efforts  had  been  made  to  give  a  good  appearance  to 
the  troops.  It  was  of  course  felt  that  the  spirit  with  which  they  carried 
themselves  would  make  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  impression  on  the 
public  and  affect  the  stream  of  recruits.  Sprigs  of  green  were  stuck  in 
their  hats  and  caps.  Men  who  could  not  march  with  the  regularity  and 
discipline  of  soldiers  were  to  be  kept  out  of  the  line.  The  drums 
and  fifes  of  each  brigade  were  to  be  massed  in  the  center  of  it  and  a 
quickstep  was  to  be  played  and  the  men  were  enjoined  to  keep  step 
with  it.  The  soldiers  were  to  be  excused  for  the  day  from  carrying 
their  camp  kettles,  these  being  placed  presumably  in  the  wagons.  The 
column  proceeded  down  Front  Street  and  up  Chestnut  Street  to  the 
commons.  After  crossing  the  floating  bridge  at  High  Street  it  marched 
down  the  road  to  Chester  and  Wilmington.  Another  brigade  and  some 
artillery  followed  the  next  day,  and  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared 
for  the  service  were  soon  south  of  the  city. 

While  this  excitement  was  in  progress  [writes  Oberholtzer]  there  is  a  legend  in 
the  family  of  Betsey  Ross  that  the  stars  and  stripes  appeared  as  the  emblem  of  united 
America.  The  naval  commanders  had  been  using  rattlesnake  flags,  the  state  regiments 
carried  their  own  emblems  of  various  designs,  and  Washington  unfurled  some  standards 
showing  thirteen  white  and  red  stripes  with  the  combination  crosses  of  St.  Andrew  and 
St.  George  in  one  corner  of  the  cloth  in  imitation  of  the  British  union  jack.  From  the 
last  it  was  not  far  to  go  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  June  14, 
1777.  "That  the  flags  of  the  thirteen  United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white ;  that  the  Union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constel- 
lation." The  tradition,  which  has  been  vigorously  contested  because  of  its  legendary 
character  and  the  palpably  false  details  introduced  by  those  who  first  advanced  it,  states 
that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ross,  who  was  a  seamstress  residing  at  what  is  now  239  Arch 
Street,  was  engaged  by  Washington  and  some  members  of  Congress  to  make  the  first 
flag  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  resolution.  There  are  not  more  definite  claims 
for  anybody  in  this  behalf  and  as  the  distinction  manifestly  belongs  to  some  one,  Betsey 
Ross  seems  likely  to  hold  the  place  to  which  she  has  been  so  long  assigned.  There  is  no 
evidence  to  show  when  this  flag  was  first  flung  to  the  winds,  although  it  seems  clear 
that  it  was  the  emblem  in  general  use  in  the  army  at  Valley  Forge.  It  may  have  been 
carried  at  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown  which  are  now  to  follow 
immediately. 
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The  Battle  of  Brandywine — As  soon  as  Washington  learned  that 
Howe  was  ascending  Chesapeake  Bay  in  the  fleet  of  his  brother,  he 
marched  from  Philadelphia  to  meet  him.  At  about  the  time  he 
reached  Wilmington  the  British  commander-in-chief  was  landing  his 
army,  18,000  strong,  at  the  head  of  the  Elk  River,  fifty-four  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  The  effective  force  under  Washington  did  not  exceed 
11,000  men,  including  i,8oo  Pennsylvania  militia.  Howe's  objective 
was  Philadelphia,  and  he  began  his  march  in  that  direction  through  a 
country  swarming  with  Tories.  One  division  was  led  by  Early  Corn- 
wallis,  and  the  other  by  General  Knyphausen.  Washington  had  ad- 
vanced almost  to  Red  Clay  Creek,  and  sent  General  Maxwell  with  his 
brigade  to  form  an  ambuscade  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy.  In  the 
skirmish  the  British  were  checked,  but  moved  forward  to  attack  Wash- 
ington and  turn  his  flank  By  a  dexterous  movement  in  the  night  the 
latter  fell  back  to  Chadd's  Ford,  on  the  Brandywine  Creek,  above  Wil- 
mington, and  took  post  in  a  strong  position  on  the  hills  that  skirt  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  stream.  The  astonished  British  gave  chase  the 
next  morning,  but  found  Washington  standing  in  their  pathway  to 
Philadelphia.  The  two  divisions  of  Howe's  army  met  at  Kennet 
Square,  and  the  next  morning  Cornwallis  led  a  large  portion  of  them  up 
the  Lancaster  road  towards  the  forks  of  the  Brandywine,  leaving  all 
their  baggage — even  their  knapsacks — with  the  other  division.  The 
latter  moved  for  Chadd's  Ford  a  few  hours  later  in  a  dense  fog.  Wash- 
ington's left  wing,  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Muhlenberg  and 
Weedon,  of  Greene's  division,  and  Wayne's  division,  with  Proctor's 
artillery,  were  on  the  hills  east  of  Chadd's  Ford.  The  brigades  of  Sulli- 
van, Stirling  and  Stephen,  composing  the  right  wing,  extended  along 
the  Brandywine  Creek  to  a  point  above  the  forks ;  and  a  thousand  Penn- 
sylvania militia  under  General  Armstrong  were  at  Pyle's  Ford,  two 
miles  below  Chadd's.  General  Maxwell,  with  a  thousand  light  troops, 
was  posted  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
Knyphausen.  The  latter  attempted  to  dislodge  Maxwell,  who  after  a 
severe  fight,  was  pushed  to  the  edge  of  Brandywine,  where  he  was  re- 
inforced. Then  he  turned  upon  his  pursuers  and  drove  them  back  to 
the  main  line.  Perceiving  that  there  was  a  danger  of  being  flanked, 
Maxwell  fled  across  the  stream,  leaving  its  western  banks  in  possession 
of  the  enemy.  Knyphausen  now  brought  his  great  guns  to  bear  upon 
the  Americans  at  Chadd's  Ford.  It  was  to  divert  Washington's  atten- 
tion from  Cornwallis,  who  was  pushing  forward  to  cross  the  Brandy- 
wine and  gain  the  rear  of  the  Americans.  This  accomplished,  Knyp- 
hausen was  to  cross  over,  when  a  simultaneous  attack  by  both  parties 
was  to  be  made.     Washington  directed  Sullivan  to  cross  the  Brandy- 
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wine  above  and  attack  Cornwallis  while  the  commander-in-chief  should 
cross  the  stream  and  assail  Knyphausen.  Through  misinformation 
General  Sullivan  failed  to  perform  his  part  of  the  plan,  and  a  message 
which  he  sent  to  Washington,  kept  the  commander-in-chief  in  suspense 
for  a  long  time.  General  Greene,  who  had  crossed  at  Chad's  Ford  with 
his  advanced  guard,  was  recalled ;  and  Cornwallis,  in  the  meantime,  had 
made  a  wide  detour,  crossed  the  Brandywine  and  gained  a  hill  near 
Birmingham  Meeting  House,  not  far  from  Sullivan's  right,  before  that 
officer  discovered  him.  The  surprised  general  informed  Washington  of 
his  peril,  and  immediately  prepared  to  attack  the  enemy.  Before  he 
could  do  so  Cornwallis  with  his  rested  troops,  fell  upon  Sullivan,  and 
a  severe  conflict  ensued.  For  a  while  the  result  was  doubtful.  Finally 
the  right  wing  of  the  Americans  under  General  Deborre  gave  way ;  then 
the  left,  under  Sullivan;  but  the  centre,  under  Stirling,  remained  firm 
for  a  while.  Then  it,  too,  broke  and  fled  in  confusion.  Lafayette,  who 
was  with  his  corps,  fighting  as  a  volunteer  on  foot,  was  badly  wounded 
in  his  leg.  The  scattered  troops  could  not  be  rallied,  excepting  a  few, 
who  made  a  stand  at  Dilworth.  They,  too,  soon  joined  the  fugitives  in 
the  flight  towards  the  main  army,  closely  pursued  by  the  victors,  the 
cannon  of  Cornwallis  having  made  dreadful  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Americans.  Meanwhile,  Washington,  with  Greene  and  two  brigades, 
had  hastened  to  the  aid  of  the  right  wing.  They  met  the  fugitives, 
opened  their  ranks  to  receive  them,  and,  by  a  constant  cannonade 
checked  their  pursuers ;  and  at  a  narrow  defile  the  regiments  of  Stephen 
and  Stewart  held  the  British  back  until  night,  when  the  latter  en- 
camped. In  the  meantime,  Knyphausen  had  crossed  at  Chadd's  Ford 
and  attacked  the  left  wing  under  Wayne.  After  a  gallant  fight  the  lat- 
ter seeing  the  British  gaining  in  his  rear,  abandoned  his  cannon  and 
munition?  of  war  and  made  a  disorderly  retreat  behind  the  division  of 
Greene.  After  twilight  there  was  a  skirmish  near  Dilworth  between 
Maxwell  and  his  light  troops,  lying  in  ambush  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  Americans,  and  some  British  grenadiers.  The  contest  was  brief, 
for  darkness  put  an  end  to  it.  The  Americans,  under  the  sense  of  de- 
feat, marched  in  a  leisurely  manner  to  Chester;  for  the  British  who  held 
the  field,  did  not  pursue.  The  battle  took  place  on  September  11,  1777. 
Washington,  the  next  morning,  gathered  together  his  broken  army, 
marched  towards  Philadelphia,  and  encamped  near  Germantown.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  Americans  lost  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners 
about  12,000  men  the  British  about  eight  hundred.  The  excitement 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  progress  of  hostilities  was,  of  course,  intense. 
A  man  passed  through  the  streets  ringing  a  bell,  ordering  houses  to  be 
shut  up  and  all  able-bodied  men  to  resort  to  the  commons  to  prepare  to 
resist  the  advance  of  Howe  and  his  troops.     People  who  walked  out  as 
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far  as  the  Bettering  House  could  distinctly  hear  the  booming  of  cannon. 
Muhlenberg,  at  the  Trappe,  could  hear  the  firing:  "a  loud  and  long  con- 
tinuous cannonading  which  seems  to  be  about  thirty  miles  off."  The 
town  was  in  dire  confusion.  "Every  face  you  see,"  Mrs.  Stedman  wrote 
to  Elizabeth  Ferguson,  "looks  wild  and  pale  with  fear  and  amazement." 
After  the  battle  boats  were  sent  down  the  river  to  bring  up  the  injured, 
Among  the  number  Lafayette.  His  bravery  in  the  fight  roused  the 
enthusiasm  of  all  those  who  witnessed  it.  Recognition  of  his(  valor  was 
immediately  accorded  him,  and  the  friendship  which  had  prompted  his 
coming  to  join  the  army  of  liberation  was  thus  sealed  with  his  blood. 
From  that  time  forward  Washington  and  all  his  men  put  great  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  and  spirit. 

The  fords  and  ferries  of  the  river  were  carefully  guarded  and  the 
floating  bridge  at  High  Street,  in  the  city,  was  removed  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  All  available  boats  were  again  ordered 
to  be  placed  in  safe  places  up  the  creeks.  The  bells  of  the  city,  which 
by  the  rules  of  warfare,  would  in  case  of  its  occupation,  become  the 
booty  of  the  conqueror,  were  hurriedly  taken  down.  The  State  House 
bell  and  the  much  prized  chimes  of  Christ  Church  were  loaded  upon 
wagons  and  conveyed  to  Allentown.  The  State  House  bell  met  with 
an  accident  while  passing  through  Bethlehem,  and  had  to  be  transferred 
to  another  vehicle.  The  Assembly  engaged  the  brig  "Sturdy  Beggar" 
to  transport  its  records  up  the  Delaware  River  to  Colonel  Kirkbride's 
farm  in  Bucks  County.  On  September  18,  news  having  come  that  the 
enemy's  army  was  in  full  march  for  the  city  the  Assembly  adjourned 
to  meet  at  Lancaster  on  the  25th.  Congress,  which  had  so  hurriedly 
quit  the  city  in  December,  1776,  in  favor  of  Baltimore  to  return  in  the 
following  March,  now  again  fled.  The  members  left  with  the  Assem- 
bly on  September  18,  also  for  Lancaster,  but  after  one  meeting  there 
on  September  27,  they  adjourned  their  sessions  to  "York-town"  or  York, 
where  they  remained  until  Philadelphia  was  evacuated  by  the  British 
in  the  following  June.  The  wounded  Lafayette  was  conveyed  to  Bris- 
tol by  boat  and  then  in  a  carriage  to  Bethlehem  to  be  nursed  by  the 
kindly  Moravians  until  his  wound  should  heal.  Everything  that  could 
be  moved  was  again  put  in  motion  for  transportation  towards  the  in- 
terior— household  goods,  live  stock,  merchandise  from  the  shops,  mu- 
nitions of  war,  and  the  like.  "A  disturbed  Sunday,"  writes  Muhlenberg 
at  the  Trappe  on  September  14,  "coaches,  chaises  and  wagons  loaded 
with  fugitives  passing  without  intermission."  The  revolutionary  pa- 
triots left  their  homes  and  their  shops  to  an  unknown  fate  when  it  was 
made  clear  that  no  further  hope  of  the  salvation  of  the  city  could  be  en- 
tertained. The  editors  of  the  "Packet,"  the  "Gazette,"  and  Bradford's 
"Journal,"   issued   their  last   numbers   and   closed   their  offices.       The 
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Quakers  and  the  Tories  awaited  the  unfolding  of  events  with  a  malicious 
joy  that  was  in  the  case  of  many  to  be  rudely  dissipated.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  British  were  moving  round  to  the  west  and  north  of  Philadel- 
phia through  Chester  County.  Washington,  after  only  two  nights  at 
the  Schuylkill  Falls  camp,  recrossed  the  river  at  Matson's  Ford,  now 
Conshocken,  with  the  intention  of  again  giving  battle  to  the  enemy,  or 
at  any  rate,  of  cutting  them  off  at  the  fords.  The  two  armies  soon 
confronted  each  other  near  the  Warren  Tavern,  but  an  engagement  was 
prevented  by  a  heavy  storm  of  rain,  which  dampened  the  powder  and 
made  it  impossible  to  fight.  Washington,  in  view  of  the  posture  of 
affairs,  swung  north  to  the  Yellow  Springs,  passing  a  night  on  the  way 
at  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  near  the  Uwchlan  meeting  house.  From  the 
Springs  the  army  was  marched  eight  miles  north  to  the  Warwick  fur- 
nace, which  had  been  engaged  in  making  cannon  for  Congress.  On 
September  19  the  soldiers  repassed  the  Schuylkill  at  Parker's  Ford  and 
came  down  the  Reading  Road  through  the  Trappe  as  far  as  Perkiomen 
Creek.  At  least  a  thousand  of  the  men  were  barefoot,  as  the  testimony 
of  Washington  himself  indicates.  They  were  wet  up  to  their  breasts 
from  passing  through  the  river,  when  they  passed  through  the  Trappe, 
as  Muhlenberg  notes  in  his  diary. 

The  Paoli  Massacre — A  body  of  troops,  under  General  Wayne,  which 
Washington  had  left  behind  him,  were  surprised  near  the  Paoli  Tavern 
on  the  night  and  morning  of  September  20-21,  and  a  large  number  were 
killed  and  wounded  by  bayonets  and  taken  prisoners.  The  tavern  was 
on  the  Lancaster  Road,  and  round  about  it  were  encamped  about 
fifteen  hundred  men  and  two  cannon.  A  Tory  near  by  informed  Howe 
of  the  secluded  encampment,  and  he  sent  General  Grey,  with  a  consider- 
able force  to  attack  it  at  midnight.  The  night  was  stormy.  Grey  gave 
orders  to  use  only  the  bayonet,  and  gave  no  quarter.  He  approached 
stealthily,  murdering  the  pickets  near  the  highway.  Warned  by  this 
Wayne  immediately  paraded  his  men,  but  unfortunately  in  the  light  of 
his  camp  fires.  Grey's  force  in  two  divisions,  crept  up  a  ravine  and  at 
one  in  the  morning  leaped  from  the  surrounding  darkness  and  began 
the  work  of  death  at  different  points.  The  Americans,  most  of  them 
unarmed,  and  bewildered  by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  fired  a  few 
volleys  and  finally  broke  into  fragments  and  dispersed  in  the  direction 
of  Chester.  The  British  killed  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  American 
prisoners  in  cold  blood,  though  they  had  surrendered  and  given  up  their 
arms.  One  of  the  enemy  afterwards  said :  "We  killed  three  hundred  of 
the  rebels  with  the  bayonet.  I  stuck  them  myself  like  so  many  pigs, 
one  after  another,  until  the  blood  ran  out  of  the  touch  hole  of  my 
musket."     The  carnage  is  known  in  American  history  as  the  Paoli  Mas- 
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sacre,  and  at  the  time  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  people.  The 
story  as  it  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth  steeled  the  determination  of 
the  Revolutionary  patriots,  and  the  general  indignation  brought  many 
recruits  to  the  ranks  and  stirred  the  military  and  civil  forces  through- 
out the  Union  to  redoubled  effort. 

Howe  Occupies  Philadelphia — Washington,  finding  it  impossible  to 
obtain  any  information  as  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy  in  the  Quaker 
townships  of  Chester  County  west  of  the  river,  where  the  people,  as 
the  commander-in-chief  himself  testified,  were  "to  a  man  disaffected," 
again  marched  north  to  Pottsgrove.  In  the  meantime,  Howe  crossed 
the  Schuylkill  at  Fatland  and  other  fords  near  Valley  Forge  on  Septem- 
ber 22  and  found  the  way  clear  and  undisturbed  to  Philadelphia.  He 
marched  down  the  Ridge  Road  until,  nearing  Germantown,  he  turned 
in  and  formed  a  camp  in  that  village.  When  Cornwallis  led  a  body  of 
troops  down  Second  Street  at  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
September  26,  he  found  the  city  quiet  and  undefended.  A  party  of 
light  dragoons  rode  at  the  head  of  the  line.  They  were  followed  by 
several  companies  of  British  and  Hessian  Grenadiers,  and  a  detachment 
of  artillery,  in  all  perhaps  3,000  men.  The  British  band  played  "God 
Save  the  King"  as  they  proceeded  through  the  city.  Some  of  the  win- 
dows were  thrown  open  and  Tory  women  here  and  there  waved  a  wel- 
come to  the  enemy.  To  the  patriotic  American  men  and  women  who 
remained  the  spectacle  was  a  grievous  one.  Outnumbering  the  Amer- 
icans and  better  equipped  it  was  realized  that  the  lovers  of  liberty  had 
a  great  fight  ahead  before  foreign  oppression  was  to  be  expelled  from 
the  country.  The  enemy  "looked  well — clean  and  well  clad,"  was  a 
phrase  used  by  Deborah  Logan,  who  watched  the  arrival  of  the  invaders 
from  the  Norris  mansion,  which  stood  on  Chestnut  Street  above  Fourth 
Street,  "and  the  contrast  between  them  and  our  poor,  barefooted, 
ragged  troops  was  very  great  and  caused  a  feeling  of  despair." 

A  couple  of  months  after  the  British  had  settled  themselves  in  Phila- 
delphia Washington's  army,  which  had  been  encamped  at  Whitemarsh, 
fourteen  miles  from  the  city,  left  for  Valley  Forge.  The  army  largely 
half-clothed  and  barefooted,  numbered  about  11,000  men,  of  whom  not 
more  than  7,000  were  fit  for  field  duty.  Valley  Forge  had  been  chosen 
because  it  was  better  removed  from  the  danger  of  sudden  attacks  and 
because  the  spot  was  useful  as  a  protection  to  Congress  sitting  at  York. 
There  upon  the  slopes  of  the  winding  Schuylkill  the  army  was  en- 
camped with  no  shelter  for  the  soldiers  but  the  rude  log  huts  which 
they  themselves  built.  The  winter  that  ensued  was  very  severe,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  troops  were  great.  The  British  under  Howe  had 
full  possession  of  Philadelphia  and  of  the  Delaware  below  it,  and  the 
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American  population  of  the  province  was  harried  by  political  factions 
which  raised  discord  in  the  Legislature  as  elsewhere.  General  uneasi- 
ness prevailed ;  and  the  Legislature  even  remonstrated  against  the 
action  of  Washington  in  taking  refuge  at  Valley  Forge.  To  this 
remonstrance  Washington  replied : 

For  the  want  of  a  two-days  supply  of  provisions  an  opportunity  scarcely  ever  offered 
of  taking  an  advantage  of  the  enemy  that  has  not  been  either  totally  obstructed  or  greatly 
impeded.  Men  are  confined  in  hospitals  or  in  farmers'  houses  for  want  of  shoes.  We 
have  this  day  (December  23)  no  less  than  2,873  men  in  camp  unfit  for  duty  because  they 
are  barefooted  or  otherwise  naked.  Our  whole  strength  in  Continental  troops  amounts 
to  no  more  than  8,200  in  camp  fit  for  duty.  Since  the  4th  inst.,  our  numbers  fit  for  duty, 
from  hardships  and  exposures,  decreased  nearly  2,000  men.  Numbers  are  still  obliged 
to  sit  all  night  by  fires.  Gentlemen  reprobate  going  into  winter  quarters  as  much  as  if 
they  thought  the  soldiers  were  made  of  sticks  and  stones.  I  can  assure  those  gentlemen 
that  it  is  a  much  easier  and  less  distressing  thing  to  draw  remonstrances  in  a  comfort- 
able room  by  a  good  fireside  than  to  occupy  a  cold,  bleak  hill,  and  sleep  under  frost  and 
snow  without  cold  or  blankets.  However,  although  they  seem  to  have  little  feeling  for 
the  naked  and  distressed  soldiers,  I  fell  superabundantly  for  them;  and  from  my  soul 
I  pity  those  miseries  which  it  is  neither  in  my  power  to  relieve  nor  prevent 

Meanwhile,  it  would  appear  that  the  British  army  was  made  as  weak 
by  indulgence  in  the  city  as  were  the  American  soldiers  by  physical 
privations,  and  Franklin  was  justified  in  saying:  "Howe  did  not  take 
Philadelphia;  Philadelphia  took  Howe."  At  Valley  Forge  Baron 
Steuben  entered  upon  his  duties  as  inspector-general  of  the  Continental 
Army.  There  the  joyful  news  reached  the  American  Army  of  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  France.  It  was  promulgated  by  Washington  in  gen- 
eral orders  on  May  6,  1778.  He  set  apart  the  next  day  as  one  of  re- 
joicing and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  goodness  in  raising 
up  a  powerful  friend  "in  one  of  the  princes  of  the  earth."  It  was  cele- 
brated with  tokens  of  delight.  The  several  brigades  were  drawn  up  to 
hear  discourses  by  their  respective  chaplains.  The  men  were  placed  in 
specified  positions  to  fire  a  fen  de  joie  with  muskets  and  cannon — three 
times  three  discharges  of  thirteen  cannon.  At  the  first  the  army 
huzzaed,  "Long  live  the  King  of  France" ;  at  the  second  "Long  live  the 
friendly  European  powers";  and  at  the  third  there  was  a  shout,  "The 
American  States."  Washington  and  his  wife  and  other  officers  and 
their  wives  attended  the  religious  services  of  the  New  Jersey  brigade. 
Then  the  commander-in-chief  dined  in  public  with  all  the  officers. 
Patriotic  toasts  were  given,  and  loud  huzzas  greeted  Washington  when 
he  left  the  table.  As  the  season  advanced  comforts  abounded  at  Valley 
Forge,  the  army  increased,  and  preparations  were  made  for  dealing  with 
the  British  when  they  were  forced  to  evacuate  Philadelphia  as  began 
to  be  confidently  hoped. 

Under  British  administration  the  Tory,  Joseph  Galloway,  became 
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superintendent  of  police  and  superintendent  of  the  port,  and  at  one  time 
was  paid  at  the  rate  of  £770  sterling  per  annum  for  his  various  services. 
The  night  watch  was  retained  and  increased.  There  was  also  a  town 
major  and  despite  the  military  domination  a  show  was  made  of  keeping 
up  the  forms  of  civil  government.  Street  cleaning,  the  sweeping  of 
chimneys  and  the  conduct  of  vendues  were  put  under  regulation,  and 
Galloway,  with  a  clear  memory  of  what  the  old  city  had  been,  made  an 
attempt  to  restore  it  to  something  like  its  former  condition.  Efforts 
were  made  to  drum  up  recruits  for  the  British  army,  but  few  men  were 
willing  to  risk  the  future  infamy  of  joining  the  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try. The  Tories  made  their  appearance  again  in  the  streets,  and  the 
stores  belonging  to  the  American  patriots  were  soon  occupied  by  adven- 
turers who  followed  in  the  train  of  the  troops.  A  dashing  cavalry 
officer,  Allen  McLane,  commanding  a  company  of  irregular  horse  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  made  himself  a  terror  to  the  British.  His 
troops  were  pitted  against  companies  of  British  dragoons,  who  made 
frequent  sallies  from  the  city.  The  distress  was  at  times  great  in  the 
city,  though  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  was  suffered  at  Valley 
Forge  by  the  American  troops.  The  American  prisoners  in  Philadel- 
phia were  treated  with  great  cruelty.  They  were  flogged  and  hanged 
for  trivial  offenses.  They  were  in  a  state  of  perpetual  starvation.  A 
surgeon  recorded  that  several  who  died  in  Philadelphia  had  "pieces  of 
bark,  wood,  clay  and  stones  in  their  mouths  which  the  ravings  of 
hunger  had  caused  them  to  take  in  for  food  in  the  last  agonies  of  life." 
William  Ellery  wrote  from  York  that  prisoners  were  found  in  the  State 
House  yard  in  Philadelphia  dead  and  dying  with  grass  in  their  mouths. 
Nor  did  the  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  British  at  New  York  or  in 
other  places  fare  any  better.  Contemporary  correspondence  give  a  sad 
picture  of  the  cruelty  of  the  time. 

On  the  night  of  December  4  15,000  of  the  British  marched  out  of 
Philadelphia  with  the  intention  of  making  a  surprise  attack  on  Wash- 
ington's army.  They  were  completely  frustrated.  On  December  8 
they  marched  back  again,  having  achieved  nothing  whatever.  The 
American  forces  were  on  the  alert  and  had  learnt  of  the  preparations  of 
the  enemy.  The  British  found  them  ready  to  give  them  a  warm  recep- 
tion and  the  purpose  of  another  massacre,  on  a  greater  scale  than  the 
incident  of  carnage  that  had  been  perpetrated  at  Paoli,  was  nipped  in 
the  bud.  The  British  had  made  their  way  to  Chestnut  Hill  and  exe- 
cuted short  forays  in  the  direction  of  the  American  lines,  but,  beyond 
some  casualties  on  both  sides  in  active  skirmishes  and  a  general  burn- 
ing of  barns  and  farm  houses,  and  the  Rising  Sun  Tavern,  on  the  Ger- 
mantown  Road  on  the  way  back,  an  end  was  put  to  the  bold  project 
of  driving  Washington   "over  the   Blue   Mountains."     Lydia   Darragh 
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figures  as  heroine  in  a  traditional  Revolutionary  story  which  makes  her 
a  listener  in  on  British  officers  who  had  forced  themselves  as  unwel- 
come guests  in  her  home  and  a  conveyor  of  their  plans  of  attack  to  the 
American  lines.  The  evidence  is,  however,  that  Washington  continu- 
ally on  the  alert,  had  through  various  sources  become  aware  of  the  ex- 
tensive preparations  for  a  mass  attack  and  had  made  himself  ready  for 
them.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  there  were  numerous 
patriotic  women  in  Philadelphia  who  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  to  warn  the  Revolutionary  fighting  men  of  the  intentions  of  the 
British  invader. 

Festivities  in  Philadelphia — Life  in  the  captured  city  seems  to  have 
worn  an  aspect  of  gaiety  despite  the  surging  passions  that  bubbled 
underneath.  "The  British  made  the  winter  in  Philadelphia  as  gay  as 
the  conditions  would  permit,"  writes  Oberholtzer.  "Their  life  was 
indeed  luxurious  as  compared  with  that  led  by  the  Americans  at  Valley 
Forge.  The  officers  formed  clubs  which  dined  at  regular  and  irregular 
times  at  various  taverns.  There  was  a  cockpit  for  those  who  enjoyed 
this  sport  and  other  amusements  in  plenty.  At  the  gaming  tables  at 
picquet  or  Pharaoh  (faro)  and  at  dice,  money  could  be  made  or  lost  far 
into  the  night.  From  Howe  downward  the  officers  were  the  subject  of 
very  unfriendly  judgment  on  moral  grounds.  They  were  accused  of 
the  grossest  customs.  Vice  had  never  been  so  openly  flouted  about. 
In  truth  Philadelphia  became  a  garrison  town  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, which  leaves  little  to  the  imagination.  The  more  respectable 
young  officers,  a  number  of  whom  belonged  to  excellent  English  fam- 
ilies, had  better  manners  and  whiled  away  their  hours  in  the  society  of 
the  young  Tory  ladies  of  the  city.  Balls  were  given  weekly  at  the  City 
Tavern,  and  they  were  not  infrequent  at  some  of  the  other  inns.  A 
more  ambitious  enterprise  was  the  reopening  of  the  old  South  Street 
Theatre  in  January.  The  house  was  entirely  refurnished.  Major  John 
Andre  amused  himself  by  painting  some  scenery,  and  probably  at  times 
took  part  in  the  performances.  The  company  was  made  up  of  army 
and  navy  officers  of  more  or  less  talent  for  the  stage,  supplemented  by 
the  efforts  of  a  few  actresses  whose  source  is  unknown.  The  profits 
arising  from  the  performances  were  for  'the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
army.'  Old  farces  and  comedies  and  some  tragedies  were  produced ; 
among  the  number  'The  Constant  Couple,"  'Duke  or  No  Dike,'  'The 
Mock  Doctor,'  'The  Liar,'  'A  Trip  to  Scotland,'  'Douglas,'  and 
'Henry  IV.' 

"All  this  was  naught,  however,  in  comparison  with  the  great  fete 
which  occurred  in  May.    The  time  had  come  for  Howe  to  resign,  which 
he  did,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.     His  slothful  man- 
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agement  of  the  army  in  America  won  him  no  favor.  He  was  justly 
blamed  for  his  idleness  in  the  face  of  a  weak  and  discouraged  body  of 
provincials,  whom  he  ought  to  and  probably  could  have  annihilated  in 
a  few  months'  time,  if  he  had  properly  applied  himself  to  the  business 
of  the  war.  Whether  it  was  in  honor  of  him — he  in  reality  very 
much  endeared  himself  to  his  officers — or  purely  from  their  own  love 
of  gaiety  and  display  that  they  planned  this  pageant  may  not  be  known. 
In  any  case  they  organized  a  never-to-be-forgotten  entertainment  in  the 
history  of  Philadelphia.  We  are  indebted  to  the  ill-fated  Andre,  who 
was  so  great  a  social  favorite  while  he  was  stationed  here,  and  who  led 
in  all  such  entertainments,  for  the  interesting  account  of  the  festival. 
It  was  called  the  Mischianza,  but  wrongly;  it  should  have  been  Mes- 
chianza,  an  Italian  word  meaning  'a  medley.'  The  ceremonies  centered 
about  'Walnut  Grove,'  the  handsome  Wharton  mansion,  south  of  the 
city  in  a  line  with  Fifth  Street.  Clinton  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  May 
8th  and  soon  afterward  assumed  command  of  the  troops.  On  May  24th 
General  Howe  made  his  departure.  The  entertainment  took  place  on 
May  18th,  and  was  opened  by  a  'grand  regatta.'  There  were  swarms  of 
handsomely  decorated  boats  on  the  river.  The  British  officers  and  their 
ladies,  with  bands  of  music,  were  conveyed  on  galleys  through  this 
festal  scene.  Indeed  all  the  warships  with  their  barges,  in  gala  day  ar- 
ray, seem  to  have  been  brought  up  in  front  of  the  city  while  the  docks 
were  crowded  with  people  who  pressed  down  to  view  the  unusual  spec- 
tacle. At  Market  Street  wharf  the  entire  procession  stopped,  the  men 
laying  upon  their  oars  while  the  bands  played  and  the  people  sang  'God 
Save  the  King.'  The  company  landed  from  their  'gaudy  fleet'  at  the 
Association  Battery,  later  the  United  States  Navy  Yard,  and  'by  a  gentle 
ascent'  of  four  hundred  yards  reached  the  'square  lawn'  of  Walnut  Grove 
through  an  avenue  of  grenadiers.  Here  was  given  a  'tilt  or  tournament, 
according  to  the  customs  or  ordinance  of  ancient  chivalry,'  for  which 
elaborate  preparations  had  been  made.  The  lawn  was  lined  with  troops. 
All  the  bands  of  the  army  were  massed  to  furnish  the  music  for  the 
occasion,  which  exceeded  anything  hitherto  heard  in  Philadelphia.  Two 
triumphal  arches  were  raised  in  front  of  the  mansion,  while  pavilions 
with  rows  of  benches,  rising  one  above  the  other,  were  erected  as  wings 
of  these  structures,  to  hold  the  spectators.  On  the  front  of  each  pavilion 
were  placed  seven  young  Tory  ladies  of  the  city  dressed  in  Turkish 
habits  and  turbans.  Seven  of  these  were  ladies  of  the  Burning  Moun- 
tain, each  of  whom  had  her  particular  knight ;  seven  were  ladies  of  the 
Blended  Rose  with  their  several  knights.  The  horsemen  of  each  group, 
came  forward  'to  maintain'  that  their  own  ladies  'were  not  excelled  in 
beauty,  virtue  or  accomplishments'  by  those  of  their  rival  knights,  or, 
indeed,  for  the  matter  of  that,  'By  any  in  the  uni-rerse'";  and  so  on. 
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Needless  to  say  the  tomfoolery  excited  the  nausea  of  all  who  realized  the 
gravity  of  the  time. 

Joy  Over  French  Alliance — Grateful  indeed  was  the  news  that  arrived 
at  Valley  Forge  in  May,  1778,  to  the  effect  that  an  alliance  had  been 
effected  that  enlisted  French  ships,  French  soldiers  and  French  money 
on  the  side  of  the  Americans.  The  event  was  celebrated  by  a  general  re- 
view of  the  troops  by  the  commander-in-chief,  a  feu-de-joie,  and  an 
afternoon  of  "mirth  and  jollity."  The  feu-de-joie  began  with  a  discharge 
of  thirteen  cannon  followed  by  a  "running  fire  of  infantry"  from  right  to 
left  on  the  front  line,  to  be  taken  up  on  the  left  of  the  second  line  and 
continued  to  the  right  near  to  the  point  of  beginning.  Then  there  were 
three  cheers  and  shouts  of  "Long  Live  the  King  of  France."  The 
thirteen  artillery  shots  and  the  running  fire  were  repeated,  with  huzzas 
and  shouts  of  "Long  Live  the  friendly  European  Powers."  The  dis- 
charges were  repeated  for  the  third  time  and  the  men  huzzaed  for  "The 
American  States." 

It  was  a  scene  of  contrast.  "The  spectacle  of  Washington's  tatter- 
demalions at  Valley  Forge  celebrating  the  French  alliance  was  one  to  be 
remembered,"  writes  Oberholtzer.  "The  winter  had  been  cruel  even  to 
the  officers  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  best  situation.  All  accounts  in 
the  diaries  and  correspondence  of  the  time,  as  well  as  second-hand, 
agree  that  the  severest  privations  were  suffered  by  the  soldiers.  They 
had  gone  into  winter  quarters  wretchedly  wanting  in  clothing  and  camp 
supplies.  Their  spirits  were  cast  down  by  the  defeats  of  Brandywine 
and  Germantown  and  they  entered  the  winter  with  their  store  of  moral 
as  well  as  of  physical  strength  very  much  depleted.  Now  that  they 
were  at  rest  at  the  end  of  the  unfortunate  campaign  they  were  irregularly 
and  most  inadequately  supplied  with  food.  If  they  had  been  prisoners 
of  war  inside  the  British  lines,  whose  lot  awakened  so  much  sympathy, 
they  could  have  fared  not  much  worse.  How  the  American  troops  were 
uniformed  should  some  time  come  to  be  understood.  The  plays  of  this 
day  dealing  with  the  Revolutionary  period,  the  pictures  of  Revolutionary 
battle  scenes  and  much  description  covering  this  time,  give  us  a  wholly 
false  view  of  the  subject.  Some  of  the  companies  upon  being  formed, 
were  attractively  dressed,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  A 
few  months  or  years  in  camp  were  destructive  of  the  appearance  of  the 
suits  with  which  the  troops  had  gone  out,  and  the  pressure  for  money  put 
upon  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  war, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  replace  this  clothing.  Soon  the  men  were  for- 
tunate if  they  had  rags  of  any  kind  to  cover  their  bodies.  Even  the 
officers  were  variously  and  in  many  cases  quite  shabbily  dressed.  The 
chasseurs  and  sharpshooters  at  first  rangers,  from  the  frontiers,  though 
their  ranks  were  later  filled  from  the  cities,  were  dressed  like  the  Indians, 
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not  a  few  of  whom  were  attached  to  the  American  army  for  scouting 
service.  Fifty  Iroquois  served  under  Allen  McLane  in  his  active  band  of 
horse.  The  frontiersmen  in  their  hunting  shirts,  as  Muhlenberg  writes : 
'were  as  fringed  and  ragged  as  fauns  and  satyrs  of  the  forest.'  Lafayette 
was  amazed  when  he  first  caught  sight  of  the  army  to  which  he  had 
come  to  be  leader — while  it  was  assembled  near  Philadelphia  just  before 
starting  away  to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine. 
'About  eleven  thousand  men  ill-armed  and  still  worse  clothed  presented 
a  strange  spectacle'  to  the  eye  of  the  young  Frenchman.  'Their  clothes 
were  parti-colored  and  many  of  them  were  almost  naked ;  the  best  clad 
wore  hunting  shirts,  large  grey  linen  coats  which  were  much  used  in 
Carolina.'  When  Baron  Steuben  came  to  Valley  Forge  to  drill  the  troops 
he  found  everything  in  the  greatest  disorder.  Men  upon  completing 
their  terms  of  enlistment  carried  away  their  clothes  and  their  muskets. 
He  continues :  'The  arms  at  Valley  Forge  were  in  a  horrible  condition, 
covered  with  rust,  half  of  them  without  bayonets,  many  from  which  a 
single  shot  could  not  be  fired.  The  pouches  were  quite  as  bad  as  the 
arms.  A  great  many  of  the  men  had  tin  boxes  instead  of  pouches,  others 
had  cow-horns ;  and  muskets,  carbines,  fowling  pieces,  and  rifles  were 
seen  in  the  same  company.  The  description  of  the  dress  is  easily  given. 
The  men  were  literally  naked,  some  of  them  in  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
word.  The  officers  who  had  coats  had  them  of  every  color  and  make. 
I  saw  officers  at  a  grand  parade  at  Valley  Forge,  mounting  guard  in  a 
sort  of  dressing  gown  made  of  an  old  blanket  or  woolen  bed  cover. 
With  regard  to  their  military  discipline,  I  may  safely  say,  no  such  thing 
existed.'  That  most  of  the  men,  even  in  great  adversity,  had  smooth 
shaven  faces  is  made  tolerably  certain  from  the  fact  that  the  Hessians 
were  regarded  with  so  much  curiosity  because  of  their  bearded  upper 
lips.  Steuben,  by  application  to  his  difficult  duties,  in  the  spring,  after 
the  severest  trials  of  the  soldiers  were  at  an  end,  had  brought  the  army 
into  some  degree  of  discipline,  but  they  were  still  far  from  a  beautiful 
or  an  orderly  company  of  men.  Now  warmer  weather  was  at  hand ;  the 
British  were  moving  to  vacate  Philadelphia  and  the  French  alliance 
was  an  actuality.  Nothing  could  have  occurred  to  awaken  greater  re- 
joicing and  a  fortunate  end  of  the  war  seemed  to  everyone  much  nearer 
than  it  really  was." 

British  Evacuate  Philadelphia — Then  the  British  made  preparations 
to  evacuate  Philadelphia.  On  June  5  Joshua  Loring,  the  British  com- 
missary of  prisoners,  long  remembered  with  infamy  for  his  cruelty, 
came  through  the  lines  with  a  flag  of  truce.  He  met  Colonel  Morton 
and  told  him  that  the  army  was  about  to  leave  the  city.  The  French 
alliance  and  the  fear  that  the  French  fleet  might  any  day  appear  in  New 
York  harbor  or  in  the  Delaware  had  led  to  the  decision  in  favor  of  a 
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hurried  departure.  Loring  asked  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners  and  this 
was  agreed  to.  Gradually  the  troops  were  withdrawn  some  on  trans- 
ports to  sail  along  the  coast,  others  across  the  Delaware  and  into  New 
Jersey  to  make  the  journey  to  New  York  by  land.  Clinton's  departure 
had  an  accompaniment  of  probably  17,000  soldiers  and  3,000  Tories. 
The  rearguard  disappeared  about  ten  in  the  morning  of  June  18,  and  the 
period  of  the  British  occupation  of  Philadelphia  was  at  an  end. 

The  Revolutionary  patriots  could  now  return.  The  city  bore  marks 
of  the  occupation  of  the  enemy.  Streets,  houses,  and  public  buildings 
wore  a  dilapidated  look.  What  was  valuable  and  movable  had  been 
stolen.  What  was  not  movable  had  been  largely  destroyed.  The  main 
body  of  the  American  army  did  not  enter  the  city  but  kept  on  the  flank 
of  the  British  in  their  journey  north.  General  Benedict  Arnold  was 
assigned  by  Washington  to  take  charge  in  Philadelphia.  The  selection 
proved  to  be  unfortunate.  Arnold  lived  extravagantly  and  made  a  great 
show.  He  married  the  daughter  of  a  leading  Tory,  Edward  Shippen, 
and  made  men  suspect  of  his  genuine  feelings.  He  became  heavily  in- 
volved in  debts,  which  he  could  not  pay.  He  was  accused  of  dishonesty 
in  his  official  conduct,  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  importunate  creditors 
he  engaged  in  fraudulent  transactions,  for  which  his  position  gave  him 
facilities,  and  charges  of  malpractice  in  office  were  preferred  against  him 
before  the  Continental  Congress,  which  had  returned  to  the  city.  A 
tribunal  before  which  he  was  tried  convicted  him,  but  sentenced  him  to 
a  reprimand  only  by  the  commander-in-chief.  Washington  performed 
the  duty  with  great  delicacy,  but  the  disgrace  aroused  in  Arnold  a 
fierce  spirit  of  revenge  which  had  an  effect  on  his  future  conduct. 

Vengeance  Against  Tories — The  Tories  who  had  turned  against 
their  country  when  the  British  appeared  to  have  gained  the  upper  hand 
and  had  wrecked  their  enmity  on  the  Revolutionary  patriots  were  now 
in  turn  to  feel  the  hand  of  vengeance.  The  more  prudent  had  fled  with 
the  British.  For  those  who  remained  things  were  made  lively.  "At 
every  succeeding  turn  in  the  course  of  events  partisan  animosities  in- 
creased in  bitterness"  writes  Oberholtzer.  "The  Whigs  had  harried  the 
Tories  before  the  British  came.  Then  the  tables  were  turned  and  the 
Tories  had  dealt  by  the  Whig  still  more  cruelly.  Now  the  Whigs, 
returned  to  their  old  places  of  power,  made  advances  on  all  earlier  stan- 
dards of  inquisition  and  oppression.  Unusual  were  the  rewards  of  loy- 
alty to  the  king.  The  determination  of  the  army  to  evacuate  Philadel- 
phia had  aroused  consternation  in  the  camp  of  the  Tories.  Those  who 
could  not  follow  it  to  share  its  fate  were  to  be  the  victims  of  Whig  re- 
sentment. We  have  James  Allen's  word  for  it  that  'the  cause  was  con- 
sidered as  abandoned  and  Lord  Howe  and  Sir  William  Howe,  with 
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most  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  advised  the  citizens  to  make 
their  peace  on  the  best  terms  they  could.'  The  excuse  of  the  Whigs, 
if  any  were  needed,  was  found  in  the  intolerance  and  barbarity  of  the 
British  while  they  had  been  in  control  of  the  destinies  of  the  city.  There 
was  now  a  general  attainting  for  treason  with  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  the  traitors.  Joseph  Galloway,  the  three  sons  of  old  William  Allen, 
Andrew,  John  and  William ;  Jacob  Duche,  Samuel  Shoemaker,  and 
others  who  had  been  in  the  counsels  of  the  British  during  the  occupation, 
were  named  in  an  act  of  assembly.  Oaths  of  allegiance  were  required 
to  be  taken  by  all  who  had  not  already  done  so.  Fines,  imprisonment, 
forfeitures  were  prescribed  freely.  Galloway's  mansion  at  the  corner 
of  Sixth  and  Market  streets  was  declared  forfeit  to  the  state,  which  would 
use  it  as  a  home  for  the  president  of  the  supreme  executive  council.  A 
similar  fate  befell  'Laurel  Hill,'  the  beautiful  Rawle  home  on  the  banks 
of  the  Schuylkill,  because  of  Samuel  Shoemaker's  interest  in  it  by  his 
marriage  with  the  widow  of  Francis  Rawle.  It  became  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  president  of  the  state.  Duche's  house  on  Third  and  Pine 
streets  was  confiscated  and  was  later  put  at  the  disposal  of  Thomas 
McKean  who,  on  July  28,  1777,  had  been  appointed  chief  justice  of  Penn- 
sylvania. There  was  a  general  selling  and  letting  of  houses  which  had 
belonged  to  Philadelphians  now  attainted  of  treason.  Their  personal 
property  was  also  put  under  the  hammer  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds. 
The  authority  of  the  trustees  of  the  College  was  suspended  because  its 
officers  sustained  the  royal  cause.  Its  rights  were  withdrawn  from  it 
and  its  property  confiscated,  while  in  its  stead  was  set  up  a  so-called 
'University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania'  with  flamboyantly  Whiggish 
trustees. 

"The  going  to  see  spies  and  deserters  hanged  or  shot,  on  the  com- 
mons or  on  the  guard  boats  in  the  Delaware,  became  a  recreation.  When 
two  poor  fellows  were  executed  on  the  river,  in  the  summer  of  1778,  the 
wharves  were  crowded  by  those  who  could  not  board  the  shallops  and 
ships  for  a  nearer  view  of  the  horror.  Men  who  kept  the  gates  of  the 
city  and  urged  their  friends  to  enlist  on  the  British  side,  or  spied  for  and 
guided  the  troops,  were  visited  with  terrible  retribution.  Two,  Abraham 
Carlisle  and  John  Roberts,  accused  of  assisting  the  British  while  they 
resided  in  the  city  and  of  harsh  treatment  of  the  Whigs  were  convicted, 
sentenced  to  death  and  hanged  on  the  commons,  in  spite  of  strenuous 
efforts  to  save  their  lives.  In  vain  was  it  represented  that  they  were 
old,  that  they  had  large  families  dependent  upon  them,  that  they  had 
been  good  friends  of  their  fellowmen  and  useful  citizens.  With  ropes 
round  their  necks  they  rode  upon  their  coffins  in  carts  to  the  public 
execution  ground.  The  property  of  both — one  was  a  carpenter  and  the 
other  a  miller — was  confiscated  and  the  vindicative  festival  went  on." 
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Battle  of  Monmouth — The  British  had  begun  their  evacuation  of 
Philadelphia  just  before  the  dawn  of  June  18.  They  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware to  Gloucester  Point  and  that  evening  encamped  around  Haddon- 
field,  a  few  miles  southeast  from  Camden.  The  news  of  this  evacuation 
reached  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  before  morning.  He  immediately 
sent  General  Maxwell,  with  his  brigade,  to  cooperate  with  the  New 
Jersey  militia  under  General  Dickinson  in  retarding  the  march  of  the 
British  who,  when  they  crossed  the  river,  were  seventeen  thousand 
strong  in  effective  men.  They  marched  in  two  divisions,  one  under 
Cornwallis  and  the  other  led  by  Kuyphausen.  General  Arnold,  whose 
wounds  kept  him  from  the  field,  entered  Philadelphia  with  a  detach- 
ment before  the  rear  guard  of  the  British  had  left  it.  The  remainder  of 
the  army,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Washington,  crossed  the 
Delaware  above  Trenton  and  pursued.  General  Charles  Lee,  who  had 
been  exchanged,  was  now  with  the  army  and  persistently  opposed  all 
interference  with  Clinton's  march  across  New  Jersey,  and  found  fault 
with  everything.  Clinton  had  intended  to  march  to  New  Brunswick 
and  embark  his  army  on  Raritan  Bay  for  New  York ;  but,  finding  Wash- 
ington in  his  path,  he  turned,  at  Allentown,  towards  Monmouth,  to  make 
his  way  to  Sandy  Hook  and  thence  to  New  York  by  water.  Washington 
followed  him  in  a  parallel  line,  prepared  to  strike  him  whenever  an 
opportunity  should  offer,  while  Clinton  wished  to  avoid  a  battle,  for  he 
was  encumbered  with  baggage-wagons  and  a  host  of  camp-followers, 
making  his  line  twelve  miles  in  length.  He  encamped  near  the  court 
house  in  Freehold,  Monmouth  County,  on  June  27,  and  there  Washington 
resolved  to  strike  him  if  he  should  move  the  next  morning,  for  it  was 
important  to  prevent  his  reaching  the  advantageous  position  of  Mid- 
dletown  Heights.  General  Lee  was  then  in  command  of  the  advanced 
corps.  Washington  ordered  him  to  form  a  plan  of  attack,  but  he  omitted 
to  do  so,  or  to  give  any  orders  to  Wayne,  Lafayette  or  Maxwell,  who 
called  upon  him.  And  when,  the  next  morning  Washington  was  told 
Clinton  was  about  to  move  and  ordered  Lee  to  fall  upon  the  British  rear, 
unless  there  should  be  grave  reasons  for  not  doing  so,  that  officer  so 
tardily  obeyed  that  he  allowed  his  antagonist  ample  time  to  prepare  for 
the  battle. 

Eventually  when  Lee  began  his  movement  he  appears  to  have  pro- 
ceeded without  a  plan  and  by  his  orders  and  counter-orders  so  perplexed 
his  generals  that  they  sent  a  request  to  Washington  to  appear  on  the 
field  with  the  main  army  immediately;  and  while  Wayne  was  attacking 
with  vigor  and  a  sure  prospect  of  victory,  Lee  ordered  him  to  make 
only  a  feint.  At  that  moment  Clinton  changed  front  and  sent  a  large 
force,  horse  and  foot,  to  attack  Wayne.  Lafayette,  believing  there  was 
now  a  good  opportunity  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  British,  rode  quickly 
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up  to  Lee  and  asked  permission  to  attempt  the  movement.  He  at  first 
refused,  but  seeing  the  earnestness  of  the  marquis,  he  yielded  a  little, 
and  ordered  him  to  wheel  his  column  by  the  right  and  attack  Clinton's 
left.  At  the  same  time  he  weakened  Wayne's  detachment  by  taking 
three  regiments  from  it  to  support  the  right.  Then,  being  apparently 
disconcerted  by  a  movement  of  the  British,  he  ordered  his  right  to  fall 
back;  and  Generals  Scott  and  Maxwell,  who  were  then  about  to  attack, 
were  ordered  to  retreat.  At  the  same  time  Lafayette  received  a  similar 
order,  a  general  retreat  began,  and  the  British  pursued.  In  this  flight 
and  pursuit  Lee  showed  no  disposition  to  check  either  party,  and  the 
retreat  became  a  disorderly  flight.  Washington  was  then  pressing  for- 
ward to  the  support  of  Lee,  when  he  was  met  by  the  astonishing  intelli- 
gence that  the  advance  division  was  in  full  retreat.  Lee  had  sent  him  no 
word  of  this  disastrous  movement.  The  fugitives,  falling  back  upon 
the  main  army,  might  endanger  the  whole.  Washington's  indignation 
was  fearfully  aroused,  and  when  he  met  Lee,  at  the  head  of  the  second 
retreating  column,  he  rode  up  to  him,  and,  in  a  tone  of  withering  reproof 
exclaimed:  "Sir,  I  desire  to  know  what  is  the  reason  and  whence  comes 
this  disorder  and  confusion?"  Lee  replied  sharply:  "You  know  the 
attack  was  contrary  to  my  advice  and  opinion."  The  commander-in- 
chief  replied  in  a  tone  that  indicated  the  depth  of  his  indignation:  "You 
should  not  have  undertaken  the  command  unless  you  intended  to  carry 
it  out."  There  was  no  time  for  altercation,  and,  wheeling  his  horse,  he 
hastened  to  Ramsey  and  Stewart,  in  the  rear,  and  soon  rallied  a  great 
portion  of  their  regiments,  and  ordered  Oswald  to  take  post  on  an  emin- 
ence near,  with  two  guns.  These  pieces  skillfully  handled  soon  checked 
the  enemy.  Washington's  presence  inspired  the  troops  with  courage, 
and  ten  minutes  after  he  appeared  the  retreat  was  ended.  The  troops, 
lately  a  fugitive  mob,  was  soon  in  orderly  battle  array  on  an  eminence 
on  which  General  Stirling  placed  some  batteries.  The  line  then  was 
commanded  on  the  right  by  General  Greene,  and  on  the  left  by  Stirling. 
The  two  armies  under  this  new  disposition  confronted  each  other, 
the  British,  about  seven  thousand  strong,  being  upon  a  narrow  road, 
bounded  by  morasses.  Their  cavalry  attempted  to  turn  the  American 
left  flank,  but  were  repulsed.  The  regiments  of  foot  then  came  up,  and 
a  severe  battle  ensued  with  musketry  and  cannon.  The  American  artil- 
lery, under  the  general  direction  of  Knox,  did  great  execution.  For  a 
while  the  result  hung  in  the  balance,  but  finally  General  Wayne  came  up 
with  his  body  of  troops  and  gave  victory  to  the  Americans.  Colonel 
Monckton,  perceiving  that  the  fate  of  the  conflict  depended  upon  driv- 
ing Wayne  away  or  capturing  him,  led  his  troops  to  a  bayonet  charge. 
So  terrible  was  Wayne's  storm  of  bullets  upon  them  that  almost  every 
British  officer  was  slain.  The  battle  ended  at  twilight,  when  the  wearied 
armies  rested  on  their  weapons,  prepared  for  another  conflict  at  dawn. 


GENERAL  ANTHONY  WAYNE— 

Born  in  East  Town,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  January  I,  1745;  attended  the 
Philadelphia  Academy;  became  a  land  surveyor  and  was  employed  for  a  time  in 
Nova  Scotia;  returned  to  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  member  of  the  Colonial 
House  of  Representatives  in  1774-75;  served  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  as  Colonel  of 
the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  troops;  commissioned  brigadier-general  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1777,  received  a  gold  medal  and  thanks  of  Congress;  after  the  war  moved 
to  Georgia  and  located  upon  a  tract  of  land  donated  him  by  that  State  as  a  recom- 
pense for  his  military  service;  delegate  to  the  State  constitutional  convention  in  1787; 
presented  credentials  as  a  member-elect  to  the  Second  Congress  and  served  from 
March  4,  1791,  to  March  21,  1792,  when  his  seat  was  declared  vacant;  declined  to 
be  a  candidate  for  reelection;  again  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States  Army 
as  major-general  and  general-in-chief  of  the  army;  concluded  a  treaty,  August  3, 
1795,  with  the  hostile  Indians  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River;  died  in  Presque  Isle, 
Pennsylvania,  December  15  1796. 
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No  battle  however  came  in  the  sequel.  Through  the  deep  sands  of 
the  road  Clinton  withdrew  his  army  so  silently  towards  midnight  that 
he  was  far  on  his  way  towards  Sandy  Hook  when  the  American  sentinels 
became  aware  of  this  flight  in  the  morning.  Washington  did  not  pursue 
and  the  British  escaped  to  New  York.  They  had  lost  a  thousand  men  by 
desertion  while  crossing  New  Jersey,  and  they  left  four  officers  and  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  on  the 
field,  taking  with  them  many  of  the  wounded.  They  lost  fifty-nine  by 
the  terrible  heat  of  the  day.  More  than  fifty  Americans  died  from  the 
same  cause.  The  loss  of  the  American  forces  were  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  Many  of  the  latter  after- 
wards returned  to  the  army. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  second  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  celebrated  at  Philadelphia  with  some  elation. 
A  week  later  the  patriotic  citizens  had  additional  cause  for  rejoicing 
in  the  arrival  of  Conrad  Alexander  Gerard,  ambassador  from  the  King 
of  France.  The  clouds  had  begun  to  lift.  Congress  recommended  that 
there  should  be  no  illumination  on  the  evening  of  the  Fourth,  owing  to 
the  "scarcity  of  candles"  and  the  intense  heat  of  the  weather,  but  made 
provision  for  a  "decent  entertainment"  at  the  City  Tavern.  At  Chester, 
where  the  French  ambassador  landed,  he  was  received  by  a  committee 
of  Congress,  which  escorted  him  from  that  point  to  Philadelphia.  On 
his  entrance  into  the  city  he  was  greeted  with  a  salute  from  Colonel 
Proctor's  artillery,  and  the  greatest  enthusiasm  was  exhibited  by  the 
citizens.  Apartments  were  provided  for  him  on  Market  Street,  and 
on  the  following  day  he  was  formally  received  by  Congress  at  the  State 
House.  In  the  afternoon  a  banquet  was  given  in  honor  of  the  am- 
bassador by  Congress,  at  which  the  State  authorities  and  many  dis- 
tinguished persons  were  among  the  guests.  The  presence  of  the 
French  King's  representative  at  the  seat  of  government  had  a  most  en- 
couraging influence  throughout  the  country.  It  was  regarded  as  an 
earnest  of  the  active  interposition  of  France  in  behalf  of  the  colonies. 
Every  opportunity  was  seized  upon  by  Congress,  and  by  other  national 
and  State  authorities,  and  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  generally  to 
testify  their  gratitude.  The  end  was  in  sight;  European  nations  had 
begun  to  look  to  America  as  a  coming  nation ;  victory  seemed  to  be  as- 
sured ;  but  hardships  and  obstacles  had  yet  to  be  encountered  and  over- 
come before  calmer  seas  were  to  bear  the  ship  of  the  Union. 

Surrender  at  Yorktown — Then  came  Yorktown.  The  French  had 
begun  to  render  a  service  even  greater  than  sending  an  ambassador  or 
providing  the  British  with  a  reason  for  betaking  themselves  from  Phila- 
delphia.    An  army  under  Rochambeau,  sent  from  France  to  aid  Wash- 
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ington,  was  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  A  French  fleet  was  coming  up 
from  the  West  Indies.  Here  was  the  chance  of  putting  an  end  to  Brit- 
ish devastation  in  the  South  and  Washington  seized  it.  Two  years 
before  Arnold's  treason  the  British  had  turned  their  attention  to  the 
South.  The  British  King  and  his  Government,  thinking  half  a  loaf 
better  than  no  bread,  determined  to  make  a  decisive  effort  to  hold  on  to 
half  of  his  colonies  at  least.  The  new  plan  worked  well  at  first.  Sa- 
vannah was  captured  by  General  Clinton  and  then  Charleston  fell. 
Clinton  then  sailed  back  north,  leaving  Lord  Cornwallis  to  subdue  the 
whole  State  of  South  Carolina.  About  the  only  resistance  Cornwallis 
met  was  from  small  bands  of  men  led  by  the  patriot  leaders,  Andrew 
Pickens,  Francis  Marion  and  Thomas  Sumter.  But  for  them,  Corn- 
wallis complained,  South  Carolina  would  be  at  peace.  They  kept  the 
little  flame  of  independence  and  freedom  burning  by  swooping  down 
from  the  woods  and  mountain  sides  in  desperate  attacks  on  th  British 
and  their  Tory  allies.  Hearing  of  the  brave,  solitary  fight  these  in- 
domitable men  were  making  Congress  sent  General  Gates,  "the  hero  of 
Saratoga,"  to  help  them.  Gates  gathered  a  small  army  about  him,  but 
was  badly  beaten  at  Camden.  Gates  was  a  man  of  small  ability 
despite  the  halo  that  had  been  thrust  on  him  by  the  victory  of  Saratoga. 
His  own  flight  he  described  as  being  "carried  far  to  the  rear  by  the  rush 
of  the  fleeing  militia" — the  rush  apparently  covering  two  hundred  miles 
and  lasting  two  days.  After  the  affair  of  Camden,  Cornwallis,  the 
British  general,  sent  Colonel  Ferguson  to  enlist  Tories,  who  were 
thought  to  be  numerous  in  the  highlands  of  South  Carolina.  Soon, 
however,  Ferguson's  band  of  a  thousand  men  was  surrounded  on 
King's  Mountain  by  frontiersmen  from  the  new  settlements  beyond 
the  Alleghanies.  The  steady,  resolute  advance  of  these  western 
hunters,  dodging  from  tree  to  tree  on  the  mountain  side,  was  more  than 
the  Tory  heart  could  stand,  and  when  Ferguson,  their  leader,  fell,  the 
white  flag  was  raised  and  seven  hundred  Tories  surrendered. 

The  affair  at  King's  Mountain  put  heart  into  the  patriots.  Except 
for  that  the  work  of  the  year  1780  had  been  in  the  main  a  record  of 
failure.  In  the  spring  of  1781  General  Greene,  who  had  been  sent  to 
take  the  place  of  Gates,  gathered  the  Southern  militia  about  him. 
Morgan,  with  part  of  Greene's  command,  defeated  the  British  at  Cow- 
pens.  Two  important  battles  were  lost  by  Greene,  one  at  Guilford 
Court  House  and  one  at  Hobkirk  Hill,  but  in  both  he  turned  defeat  into 
advantage,  and  by  the  autumn  he  had  the  British  penned  up  in  Charles- 
ton. Though  he  had  lost  nearly  every  battle  he  had  practically  won 
the  campaign.  In  despair  of  defeating  Greene  Cornwallis  turned 
toward  Virginia  to  aid  Arnold,  now  fighting  on  the  British  side,  in  the 
capture  of  Lafayette,  to  whom   Washington   had  entrusted  an  army 
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there.  From  the  sea  to  the  mountains  and  back  again  Cornwallis 
chased  Lafayette,  declaring  he  could  not  escape,  but  yet  unable  to  trap 
him.  Tired  out  at  last  Cornwallis  fortified  Yorktown,  and  Lafayette 
settled  down  to  watch  him.  It  was  then  that  Washington,  with  Ro- 
chambeau  and  the  new  French  forces  came  on  the  scene.  He  sent  for 
Rochambeau's  army  and  joining  his  own  with  it  marched  rapidly  south- 
ward. Hastily  a  British  fleet  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  Cornwallis,  but 
already  the  French  admiral,  De  Grasse,  was  guarding  the  entrance  to 
Chesapeake  Bay.  The  British  fleet  was  beaten  off  by  the  French  fleet, 
and  the  united  French  and  American  armies  when  they  came  to  Lafay- 
ette's aid  so  pressed  and  bombarded  Cornwallis  that  he  surrendered. 
This  was  the  last  decisive  engagement  of  the  war.  It  marked  not  merely 
the  beginning  of  the  end  but  the  end  itself.  The  British  soldiers  at 
Yorktown  marched  out  and  laid  down  their  arms  to  the  tune  of  "The 
World's  Turned  Upside  Down."  The  American  victory  was  really  to 
put  the)  world  on  its  feet  again.  The  cry  of  despair  of  Lord  North,  the 
British  minister:  "It's  all  over,"  was  to  prove  true  in  many  senses.  The 
American  victory  was  to  result  in  it  being  over  with  a  lot  of  things 
that  had  long  tormented  the  world.  The  process  of  rehabilitation  thus 
begun  has  not  yet  ended.  It  is  a  great  glory  of  Pennsylvania  that  the 
men  of  the  province  played  a  leading  part  in  every  phase  of  the  struggle. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL 

Th  war  had  ceased  many  months  before  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  at  the  beginning  of  1784,  and  the  country  had  in  that  interval 
of  tranquility  been  able  to  settle  down  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits 
which  the  struggle  had  won.  Philadelphia  had  suffered  severely  from 
the  accompaniments  of  the  Revolution.  Her  trade  had  been  pros- 
trated ;  many  of  her  citizens,  formerly  well  to  do,  had  been  reduced  to 
want  or  driven  into  exile :  her  industrial,  educational  and  social  develop- 
ment had  been  set  back,  and  her  political  life  was  clouded  by  the  ani- 
mosities and  bitter  prejudices  which  the  war  had  enkindled  among  her 
population.  Throughout  the  struggle  the  city  had  borne  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day.  It  was  to  Philadelphia,  her  abundance,  her  pa- 
triotism, her  resources,  the  large  outlook  and  resolute  courage  of  her 
public  men,  that  eyes  were  turned  during  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  though  harassed  by  the  intrigues  of  Tories  and  the 
bickerings  of  Whigs,  the  patriotic  men  who  controlled  her  affairs 
throughout  that  period  of  strife  and  storm  responded  nobly  to  the  de- 
mands the  country  made  upon  them.  The  capital  of  the  infant  nation, 
the  great  depot  of  supplies  for  the  Continental  Army,  the  asylum  of 
exiles  fleeing  from  British  oppressison,  the  theatre  of  most  important 
movements  and  events,  the  city  played  an  imposing  role  in  the  drama 
of  the  Revolution.  For  years  it  was  the  pivotal  point  of  the  struggle, 
the  centre  of  greatest  interest,  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  important 
acts  of  the  Continental  Congresses  and  of  deliberations  on  the  part  of 
diplomatic  agents  that  involved  the  greatest  consequences  to  the  strug- 
gling colonies.  That  she  played  her  part  worthily,  as  Scharf  puts  it, 
cannot  be  denied,  and  while  mob  rule  sometimes  violated  the  sanctity 
of  her  laws,  she  escaped  with  wonderfully  trifling  loss,  through  the  wise 
and  prudent  course  of  those  whom  she  clothed  with  authority,  from 
those  excesses  which  the  violence  of  the  times  encouraged  and  the  suf- 
fering, want  and  misery  which  were  the  most  dangerous  foes  of  order, 
seemed  to  render  almost  unavoidable. 

Commerce  at  the  Close  of  the  Revolution — Questions  of  trade  and 
commerce  speedily  came  up.  "No  longer  occupied  with  measures  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  was 
now  able  to  direct  its  attention  to  schemes  for  the  restoration  of  the 
impoverished  trade  of  Philadelphia,"  writes  Scharf.  "Among  the  most 
important  of  these  was  an  act  to  make  the  river  Schuylkill  navigable, 
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which  was  passed  on  the  15th  of  March.  Commissioners  were  chosen 
to  superintend  the  work,  David  Rittenhouse,  Lindsey  Coates,  Anthony 
Levering  and  John  Jones  being  those  selected  to  supervise  the  section 
from  the  tidewater  below  the  Falls  to  Gulph  Mill.  The  filling  up  of 
Dock  Creek  was  another  matter  of  great  local  interest.  The  stream 
had  long  been  a  nuisance.  On  each  side  of  it  the  streets  had  been  left 
open  in  the  hope  that  a  body  of  fresh  water  would  be  preserved,  and 
that  those  who  owned  lands  fronting  on  the  stream  would  keep  it  in 
order ;  but  it  had  generally  filled  up  and  was  now  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance and  disease.  Petitions  from  citizens  were  presented,  asking  that 
the  stream  be  covered  with  a  culvert,  the  street  filled  up  over  it,  and  a 
market  house  and  shambles  erected  in  the  centre.  By  act  of  March  30, 
the  Legislature  directed  that  the  creek  be  covered  with  a  substantial 
arch  of  brick,  founded  on  stone  walls,  and  floored  plank  or  logs  at  least 
five  inches  thick  along  the  middle  or  near  the  middle  of  the  dock,  and 
at  least  nine  feet  high.  The  barracks  in  the  Northern  Liberties  being 
no  longer  needed,  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  determined  to  lay 
the  ground  off  into  lots,  define  the  streets  that  were  needed,  and  offer 
the  whole  property  for  sale.  The  money  arising  from  these  sales,  which 
were  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  was  appropriated  to  pay 
instalments  on  the  sums  due  to  the  former  proprietaries.  The  opening 
of  roads  leading  into  Philadelphia  and  the  building  of  an  exchange  in 
the  city,  were  matters  which  received  prompt  consideration.  Petitions 
for  the  establishment  of  a  State  lottery  to  raise  $34,000 — one-half  to  be 
applied  to  the  making  of  roads  from  Philadelphia  westward,  the  other 
half  to  building  the  proposed  exchange — were  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  passed  an  act  increasing  the  amount  to  $42,000,  all  of  which 
was  appropriated  to  the  roads,  no  provision  being  made  for  the  ex- 
change or  for  improving  the  Schuylkill.  The  cost  of  the  latter — that  is, 
to  clear  the  river  from  Bosler's  mill  to  tidewater,  was  estimated  by  the 
commissioners  at  £8,120.  The  commissioners  to  whom  at  the  previous 
session  of  the  Assembly,  had  been  referred  the  subject  of  improving  the 
means  of  communication  between  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Schuylkill, 
and  to  receive  proposals  for  laying  out  a  town  at  some  convenient  point 
on  the  former  stream,  reported  that  an  offer  had  been  made  by  John 
Harris,  of  Harris'  Ferry,  to  lay  out  a  town  of  two  hundred  lots  of  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  each  that  he  would  convey  a  lot  for  a  court  house 
and  jail,  and  give  a  square  of  four  acres  of  ground  to  the  State  for  such 
purposes  as  might  be  thereafter  appointed  by  the  government,  and 
would  increase  the  same  when  necessary.  This  proposal  was  accepted ; 
and  thus  was  the  town  of  Harrisburg — afterward  to  become  the  capital 
of  the  State — commenced.  A  new  county  was  also  authorized  to  be  laid 
out,  of  which  Harris  was  to  be  the  county  seat. 
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"The  efforts  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  State  government 
from  Philadelphia  were  renewed  this  year  without  effect,  a  resolution 
to  make  Lancaster  the  place  for  meeting  at  the  next  session  being  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  twenty  six  to  thirty  four  nays,  as  was  also  the  propo- 
sition to  erect  a  new  county  out  of  portions  of  Philadelphia,  Berks,  and 
Chester  Counties.  On  the  ioth  of  September,  however,  a  bill  was  passed 
to  erect  a  new  county  out  of  part  of  Philadelphia  County,  to  be  called 
Montgomery,  the  county  to  be  at  Stony  Run,  in  Norriton  township. 
Much  of  the  Assembly's  time  was  taken  up  this  year  in  considering 
propositions  for  the  abolition  of  the  'test  laws,'  or  laws  in  relation  to  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  In  March  a  petition  requesting  the  Legislature  to 
abolish  them  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  thirty  seven  to  twenty 
seven.  A  resolution  was  then  offered  declaring  that  the  happy  time 
had  come  to  heal  the  divisions  among  the  people,  and  that  unanimity 
and  harmony  could  not  exist  at  a  time  when  one  part  of  the  people  were 
deprived  of  certain  benefits  which  others  enjoyed,  and  that  a  committee 
ought  to  be  appointed  to  revise  the  law  and  report  one  more  adapted 
to  the  present  times.  This  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  five  yeas  to  fifty  nays. 
On  the  question  to  postpone  all  further  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
the  test  laws  the  vote  was  thirty  to  thirty,  and  the  Speaker  gave  his 
casting  vote  in  the  affirmative.  In  September  another  resolution  was 
offered,  stating  that  a  large  number  of  young  men  had  arrived  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  since  the  passage  of  the  laws  who  had  not  taken  the 
oaths  of  allegiance,  and  who  were  consequently  deprived  of  interest  in 
and  attachment  to  the  State.  It  was  contended  that  all  persons  should 
have  equal  rights,  and  the  resolution  concluded  with  a  clause  directing 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  report  a  law  admitting  persons  who  were  under  the  age  of  eighteen  at 
the  passage  of  the  test  laws  'to  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  citizenship.' 
This  was  followed  by  a  petition  from  non-jurors  for  admission  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  The  resolution  and  petition  were  referred  to  a 
committee  by  a  vote  of  thirty  one  to  twenty  two.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  which  followed,  a  resolution  was  offered  to  the  effect  that  no 
person  who  voluntarily  joined  the  British  army  during  the  war,  or  who 
had  been  tried  and  convicted  of  having  aided  or  abetted  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  his  generals,  fleets,  or  armies,  having  before  been  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  should  be  capable  to  elect  or  be  elected  into  any 
office  of  profit  or  trust.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  forty 
six  to  four.  It  was  then  suggested  that  a  bill  be  brought  in  to  modify 
the  test  laws  so  as  to  entitle  all  male  white  inhabitants  who  had  not  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  take  the  oath  according  to  the  terms  of  the  act 
of  June  13,  1777,  and  be  thereby  entitled  to  be  free  citizens,  providing 
that  no  person  should  be  capable  of  holding  office  until  he  had  taken  and 
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subscribed  to  the  oath  directed  by  the  act  of  December  5,  1778.  On 
the  25th  of  September  a  vote  was  taken  on  this  proposition  which  re- 
sulted in  twenty  nine  yeas  and  twenty  two  nays.  The  result  caused 
great  excitement  both  in  and  out  of  the  Assembly.  On  the  28th  a  motion 
was  made  to  take  up  the  bill  entitled  'A  further  Supplement  to  the  Test 
Laws.'  The  vote  on  the  motion  was  twenty  five  to  twenty  five,  but  the 
Speaker,  George  Gray,  gave  the  casting  vote  in  the  affirmative.  When 
his  decision  was  announced  nineteen  members  rose  and  left  the  Assembly 
without  a  quorum.  An  address  to  the  public  was  issued  by  the  seceders, 
who  asserted  that  efforts  had  been  made  to  press  the  bill  through  in  vio- 
lation of  the  rules  and  without  the  usual  formalities.  They  added  that 
those  who  had  not  participated  in  the  toils  and  sufferings  should  not  be 
permitted  to  share  the  benefits  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  if  they  were 
admitted  to  citizenship,  'the  elections  might  be  carried  in  favor  of  men 
who  execrate  the  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty,  and  who  still  cherish  the  hope  of  a  reunion  with  Great 
Britain.'  They  also  objected  to  the  bill  restoring  the  charter  of  the  col- 
lege as  the  precursor  of  a  law  to  reinstate  the  Penn  family  in  their 
hereditary  rights.  The  proposition  to  restore  the  charter  of  the  college 
had  come  before  the  public  in  July  in  the  shape  of  a  memorial  signed 
by  Thomas  Mifflin,  John  Cadwalader,  Robert  Morris,  John  Redman,  Sam- 
uel Powell,  James  Wilson,  Thomas  Willing,  George  Clymer,  Alexander 
Wilcocks,  and  the  Rev.  William  White,  which  was  presented  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Censors.  It  represented  that  they  were  trustees  of  the  old  college, 
academy,  and  charitable  schools,  and  complained  of  the  act  of  27th  of 
November,  1779,  abolishing  that  corporation.  The  committee  to  which 
the  matter  was  referred  reported  that  the  act  of  Assembly  in  question 
was  a  deviation  from  the  Constitution.  This  view  of  the  question 
was  strongly  antagonized  on  the  ground  that  a  number  of  the  trustees 
of  the  college  had  not  taken  the  test  oath ;  that  three  of  them  had  been 
attainted  of  treason ;  and  that  the  succession  of  corporators  had  not  been 
kept  up.  Rev.  William  Smith,  D.  D.,  provost  of  the  college,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Assembly,  which  was  referred  to  a  committee.  The  latter 
reported  that  the  college  had  never  forfeited  its  rights,  nor  committed 
any  offense  against  the  laws ;  that  the  General  Assembly  had  no  power 
under  the  Constitution  to  alter  or  dissolve  a  corporation  for  charitable 
or  religious  purposes  without  violating  that  Constitution  under  which 
the  Legislature  derived  its  own  authority.  They  therefore  reported  a 
resolution  to  repeal  the  act  of  the  27th  of  November,  1779,  which 
granted  the  property  of  the  college  to  the  university  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  reinstate  the  college  in  its  rights.  The  university  was  by  the 
proposed  law  directed  to  surrender  the  property  belonging  to  the  col- 
lege to  that  institution ;  but  the  university,  having  by  law  been  vested 
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with  many  estates  forfeited  as  the  property  of  traitors,  was  authorized 
to  carry  on  its  business  according  to  the  judgment  and  skill  of  the  trus- 
tees out  of  the  remaining  estates.  A  violent  debate  arose  upon  this 
proposition,  but  it  was  finally  carried  by  a  vote  of  twenty  eight  yeas  to 
twenty  five  nays,  and  the  university  and  college  became  separate  and 
rival  institutions." 

Such  were  some  of  the  events  that  punctuated  the  times  in  Phila- 
delphia, when  the  city  was  the  national  capital  and  before  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution.  The  birth  of  the  union  could  not  eventuate  without 
the  necessary  pangs.  The  ravages  of  war  could  not  be  healed  in  a  day. 
The  apprentice  hands  that  guided  the  ship  of  State  could  not  acquire 
full  cunning  without  making  mistakes  and  losing  composure  before 
obstacles.  Things  would  require  time  to  come  to  the  point  of  smooth 
working,  but  in  the  interval  a  period  of  trouble  went  on.  Agriculture 
remained  neglected.  There  were  manufactures,  but  they  were  weak 
and  struggling.  Commerce  had  been  largely  paralyzed  from  the  period 
before  the  war.  The  high  seas  as  well  as  the  rivers  and  bays  were  the 
haunts  of  pirates  and  privateersmen.  Standards  of  value  were  shaken 
and  had  become  uncertain.  The  Continental  paper  currency  had  been 
disorganized  and  there  was  no  settled  standard  of  worth  or  medium  of 
exchange.  Business  could  not  go  forward  safely  under  conditions  such 
as  these  and  it  was  intermittently  conducted,  in  the  hope  of  a  quick 
return  to  social  order.  The  state  governments  were  practically  all  of 
which  the  people  could  boast  and  the  political  system  which  had  been 
established  in  Pennsylvania  was  largely  disregarded.  In  other  states 
where  the  new  government  was  a  mere  continuance  of  the  old  better 
results  had  been  obtained.  But  in  Pennsylvania,  where  there  had  been 
a  large  overturn  in  an  effort  to  produce  something  which  would  agree 
with  prevailing  theory,  the  effect  was  largely  nugatory.  The  people 
as  a  result  of  the  upheaval  were  largely  their  own  governors  and  that 
they  kept  themselves  in  so  much  restraint  under  all  the  temptations  is 
to  their  very  great  credit. 

Robert  Morris,  Superintendent  of  Finance — The  semblance  of  gov- 
ernment created  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  brought  with  it  only  a 
semblance  of  action  and  efficacy.  Congress  had  as  much  power  and  its 
actions  were  as  much  respected  when  its  members  were  mere  delegates 
from  the  States,  which  they  continued  to  be.  "It  was  a  'rope  of  sand,' 
as  Hamilton  and  Morris  so  often  declared,  and  under  such  a  confedera- 
tion the  states  could  not  hope  long  independently  to  exist,"  writes  Ober- 
holtzer.  "Although  Morris,  as  superintendent  of  finance,  positively  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  take  specific  supplies  from  the  States  in  pay- 
ment of  their  taxes,  he  soon  accounted  himself  fortunate  if  he  were  sent 
these.     Congress  had  not  the  right  to  levy  a  tax  except  through  the 


ROBERT  MORRIS— 

Born  in  Liverpool,  England,  January  20,  1734;  came  to  Oxford,  Maryland,  in  1747; 
attended  the  public  schools;  became  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia  in  1748;  signed  the 
non-importation  agreement  of  1765;  delegate  in  the  Continental  Congress  1776-78; 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  located  upon  the  Manheitn  estate;  rep- 
resentative in  the  State  Assembly,  1778-79  and  1780;  superintendent  of  finance, 
1781-84;  established  the  bank  of  North  America;  member  of  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature in  1785-87;  delegate  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787;  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  served  from  March  4,  1789,  to  March  3,  1795;  declined 
position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  President  Washington;  became  finan- 
cially involved  by  unsuccessful  land  speculations,  which  caused  him  to  be  impris- 
oned for  debt  from  February  16,  1798,  to  August  26,  1801;  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  May  8,  1806. 
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States.    They  were  recommended  to  lay  a  five  per  cent  duty  on  imports, 
but  only  a  few  complied  with  the  request,  the  others  setting  up  pleas 
that  they  had  already  borne  more  than  their  fair  shares  of  the  cost  of 
the  war.     Morris  plied  them  with  the  most  earnest  requests  for  com- 
pliance with  this  order  of  Congress.     He  appointed  prominent  men  to 
act  as  receivers  in  the  various  States,  to  influence  legislation  and  to  for- 
ward him  such  sums  as  could  be  collected  at  the  tax  offices,  but  the 
entire   system  was  puerile  and  to  successfully  manage   a   government 
which  had  no  original  powers  was  hopeless    from    the    first.      Morris 
struck  the  note  of  federalism.    To  one  of  his  receivers  in  New  England  he 
wrote,  while  in  the  midst  of  his  struggle  to  pay  the  public  debts :    'The 
duty  to  pay  is  absolute,  but  the  means  can  only  be  derived  through  the 
states.     If  the  states   refuse  have   Congress  a  right  to  compel?     The 
answer  to  this  question  decides  whether  we  be  one  or  thirteen.'     He 
predicted  that  the  'want  of  obligatory  and  coercive  on  the  states'  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  would  be  'productive  of  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences.'   'Would  to  God,'  he  wrote  to  General  Greene,  'that  the  rulers 
of  the  several  states  were  as  well  convinced  as  you  are  how  necessary 
it  is  to  vest  more  powers  in  Congress.'     And  to  another  correspondent 
he  said  from  the  post  where  he  could  so  well  see  the  futility  and  weak- 
ness of  the  scheme  of  government :     'where  all  is  to  end  God  knows. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  first  effects  must  be  to  dissolve  the 
confederation.     What   will   follow,   whether   new   and   better   bond,   or 
total  and  absolute  anarchy,  time,  the  great  arbiter  of  human  institutions, 
must  determine.'     When  Morris  retired  from  the  office  of  finance  on 
November   1,  1784,  he  delivered  a  kind  of  farewell  address  'to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  of  America.'     He  told  them  plainly  from 
out  of  the   store   of  his  experience   that   the   Union   had   to   be   'more 
strongly  cemented.'     'The  inhabitants  of  a  little  hamlet'  said  he,  'may 
feel  pride  in  a  sense  of  separate  independence.     But  if  there  be  not  one 
government  which  can  draw  forth  and  direct  the  combined  efforts  of  our 
united  America,  our  independence  is  but  a  name,  our  freedom  a  shadow 
and  our  dignity  a  dream.' 

"So  important  was  the  government  which  had  been  created  by  the 
Articles  that  Morris  had  been  compelled  to  issue  his  own  notes  in  order 
to  pay  its  current  debts.  These,  which  were  popularly  called  'Long 
Bobs' ;  (in  honor  of  Morris,  who  was  familiarly  known  as  'Bob')  or  'Short 
Bobs,'  according  as  they  had  a  long  or  short  time  to  run  before  they 
fell  due,  were  circulated  everywhere  at  their  face  value  when  the  money 
of  Congress  was  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  was  printed.  In  what 
a  state  of  anarchy  everything  in  the  political  field  was  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  in  June,  1783,  Congress  fled  before  a  handful  of  soldiers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  who  came  down  from   Lancaster  to  demand 
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their  back  pay.  The  supreme  executive  council,  which  like  Congress 
met  in  the  State  House,  was  asked  to  call  out  the  Militia.  As  nothing 
was  done  the  war  office  determined  to  receive  the  men  into  the  Bar- 
racks, in  the  northern  Liberties,  and  issue  them  rations  with  a  view  to 
restoring  their  composure.  On  Saturday,  June  21st,  a  number  of  them, 
probably  not  in  excess  of  thirty,  marched  to  the  State  House.  Congress 
was  not  in  session  on  that  day  but  the  members  of  the  council  were  in 
their  places  and  they  were  given  just  twenty  minutes  in  which  to  accede 
to  the  demands  of  the  men.  This  ultimatum  was  rejected,  though  the 
soldiers  had  been  joined  by  other  bodies  of  armed  troops.  It  was  a 
numerous  mob  and  the  city  was  greatly  frightened.  Finally  the  men 
were  persuaded  to  return  to  their  barracks,  but  they  sallied  forth  again 
and  for  days  Philadelphia  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  panic.  Con- 
gress, which  held  hurried  meetings  in  Carpenters'  Hall,  called  upon  the 
State  for  protection,  but  in  the  meantime  decided  to  leave  the  city  and 
proceed  to  Princeton.  There  was  a  fear  that  the  men  would  attack  the 
Bank  of  North  America  and  the  office  of  finance.  Robert  Morris  sent 
for  Thomas  Willing,  president  of  the  bank,  urging  him  to  put  that  in- 
stitution in  a  posture  of  defence.  He  then  took  shelter  in  the  house  of  a 
friend,  and  upon  the  advice  of  a  committee  of  Congress  composed  of 
Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  James  Wilson,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Richard 
Peters  of  'Belmont'  agreed  to  follow  Congress  out  of  the  city.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  assistant,  Governeur  Morris.  For  more  than  a  week 
they  were  in  conference  with  the  congressmen  in  Princeton.  In  a  few 
days  Washington  sent  1,500  Continental  soldiers  to  subdue  the  muti- 
neers, who  were  now  compelled  to  return  to  their  homes.  Some  of  the 
ringleaders  were  whipped  and  two  were  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but 
after  they  had  been  led  out  to  the  commons  in  front  of  a  file  of  soldiers 
with  loaded  muskets  they  were  informed  that  Congress  had  pardoned 
them.  Morris  came  back  to  the  city  in  time  to  arrange  for  the  celebra- 
tion on  the  4th  of  July.  That  day  this  year,  in  view  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  should  have  been  the  most  joyous  of  any  Independence  Day 
since  the  Declaration,  but  until  he  came  to  town  no  steps  had  been  taken 
for  properly  marking  it,  beyond  a  conferring  of  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  upon  General  Washington  at  the  annual  commencement  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  appropriate  ceremony  occupied  the 
morning.  At  noon  cannon  were  fired.  In  the  afternoon  a  number  of 
prominent  citizens  met  at  dinner  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a  torch- 
light procession  in  the  streets.  Congress,  professing  to  distrust  the 
state  government  of  Pennsylvania  after  this  experience  did  not  return  to 
the  city  for  several  years.  When  it  left  Princeton  in  December,  1783,  it 
was  to  resume  its  sessions  for  a  time  at  Annapolis,  from  which  place  a 
year  later  it  passed  to  Trenton.  In  January,  1785,  it  established  itself  at 
New  York. 
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"In  spite  of  economic  unsettlement,  and  instability  and  impotency 
on  the  part  of  the  government  the  popular  mind  was  turned  at  once  to 
questions  of  material  progress.  The  great  interruption  which  every 
peaceful  interest  had  suffered  seemed  now  to  call  for  redoubled  exertion. 
At  once  schemes  appeared  for  the  improvement  of  the  roads  and  the 
construction  of  canals.  Larger  commercial  highways  to  the  west  were 
needed.  The  navigation  of  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehanna  and  Schuyl- 
kill rivers  appealed  to  the  imagination  and  led  to  suggestions  by  which 
the  people  could  better  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  for  communica- 
tion which  Providence  had  put  at  their  hand.  The  legislature  in  1783 
gave  its  attention  to  the  question  of  establishing  a  town  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  which  was  destined  at  no  very  distant  day  to 
become  the  seat  of  the  state  government.  It  was  believed  that  such  a 
town  would  confer  'capital  advantages'  upon  the  trade  of  Philadelphia, 
since  'every  inhabitant'  would  'in  some  degree  be  a  factor  for  the  Phila- 
delphia market.'  Very  shortly  John  Harris,  of  Harris'  Ferry  on  the 
Susquehanna,  made  proposals  which  were  accepted.  The  legislature  in 
1785  authorized  the  organization  of  a  new  county  from  a  portion  of 
Lancaster,  the  first  to  be  formed  since  the  war.  It  was  called  Dauphin, 
in  honor  of  the  Dauphin  of  France,  at  that  time  the  object  of  so  much 
complimentary  attention  because  of  the  grateful  sentiments  which  the 
action  of  the  French  awakened  in  America  during  the  war.  The  courts 
were  to  sit  'near  Harris'  Ferry,'  at  the  new  town,  which  later  came  to 
be  called  Harrisburg.  Already  there  had  been  proposals  by  the  western 
men  looking  to  the  removal  of  the  state  capital  from  Philadelphia  to 
Lancaster,  but  Harrisburg  on  the  Susquehanna,  seemed  to  occupy  so 
eligible  a  site  that  their  attention  was  soon  fixed  on  that  place.  In  1787 
the  assembly  by  a  vote  of  33  to  29  actually  resolved  to  erect  a  state 
house  there,  but  upon  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject  the  removal  was 
for  a  time  postponed." 

The  controversy  over  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  North  America 
was  renewed  during  the  winter  of  1786.  Robert  Morris,  as  Superintend- 
ent of  Finance  or  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had,  as  before  intimated, 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  bank  at  Philadelphia  to  supply  the 
government  with  money,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000.  The  promissory 
notes  of  the  bank  were  to  be  legal  tender  currency,  to  be  received  in 
payment  of  all  taxes,  duties,  and  debts  due  to  the  United  States.  The 
plan  was  approved  by  Congress  and  this  financial  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment was  chartered  by  the  Congress  December  31,  1781.  The  capital 
stock  was  divided  into  shares  of  $400  each,  in  money  of  gold  or  silver, 
to  be  procured  by  subscriptions.  Twelve  directors  were  appointed  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  The  corporation  furnished  adequate 
means  for  saving  the  Continental  army  from  disbanding.     The  stock- 
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holders,  having  failed  to  induce  the  Assembly  to  reconsider  the  act  annul- 
ing  the  charter,  applied  for  a  new  charter  to  the  State  of  Delaware, 
which  granted  one.  The  efforts  to  obtain  a  charter  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  also  were  renewed,  and  a  committee  of  the  Assembly  re- 
ported in  favor  of  restoring  its  former  privileges  to  the  bank.  The  report 
however  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  to  forty-one.  Robert 
Morris  then  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  bill 
suspending  the  operations  of  the  acts  repealing  the  charter  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  but  his  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  twenty-eight  to 
thirty-six.  At  the  session  of  the  Assembly  in  October,  new  petitions 
for  a  charter  were  presented  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  public 
committee,  which  reported  a  bill  chartering  the  bank  for  fourteen  years, 
with  a  capital  of  two  million  dollars.  A  clause  was  inserted  making 
embezzlement  by  the  officers  punishable  with  death,  but  at  the  following 
session  in  March  the  death  penalty  was  stricken  out  and  the  offense 
made  punishable  as  grand  larceny.  The  bill  was  amended  as  finally 
passed  on  the  17th  of  March,  1787,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-five  to  thirty-one. 

Despite  the  great  efforts  that  were  made  to  revive  the  trade  and  in- 
dustries of  Philadelphia  and  the  State  the  exhaustion  caused  by  the 
Revolution  was  still  too  great  to  be  overcome,  and  business  continued 
stagnant.  The  depression  was  increased  by  a  sudden  and  unaccountable 
panic  in  relation  to  paper  money.  During  its  existence  the  currency 
generally  discredited,  for  what  reasons  nobody  seemed  to  know ;  poor 
people  who  could  not  hold  it  for  better  times  suffered  heavily,  and 
sheriff's  sales  were  frequent.  March  1  the  inhabitants  of  Germantown 
held  a  meeting  at  which  those  present  pledged  themselves  to  discourage 
litigation  in  all  cases  of  dispute  between  themselves  and  others,  and  to 
endeavor  to  have  them  settled  by  arbitration  in  order  that  in  this  time 
of  general  distress  they  might  present  "a  mighty  shield  against  the 
rapacity  of  the  law,  which  in  the  increase  of  costs  and  delay  of  Justice 
in  our  courts  has  become  such  an  enormous  and  oppressive  evil."  The 
meeting  further  resolved  to  study  the  Constitution  to  prevent  any  viola- 
tion of  it  "by  our  servants  who  may  be  trusted  with  the  different  offices 
of  government,"  and  to  exert  their  influence  in  favor  of  domestic  manu- 
factures and  against  the  importation  of  foreign  goods. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Organized — Attention  was  paid  also  to 
religious  matters  in  the  general  overhauling  and  religious  organizations 
were  expected  to  conform  to  the  changed  conditions.  The  scattered 
parishes  of  the  Church  of  England  which  survived  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence thus  came  to  be  organized  into  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  The  new  organization  took  over  from  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion, its  liturgy,  polity  and  spiritual  traditions,  but  assumed  com- 
plete independence  in  legislation.     The  constitution  of  the  church  fol- 
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lowed  in  many  respects  the  United  States  constitution.  As  the  separate 
states  of  the  Union  were  made  up  of  different  townships  so  the  dioceses 
was  composed  of  separate  parishes,  and  as  the  nation  is  a  union  of  the 
states  so  the  church  is  made  a  union  of  the  dioceses.  The  American 
plan  of  representative  government  was  consistently  adhered  to.  Services 
of  the  Church  of  England  were  held  by  the  chaplains  of  exploring  expe- 
ditions in  various  parts  of  North  America  before  a  settlement  was  estab- 
lished on  Hudson  Bay  in  1578,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  with 
Drake  in  1579,  but  the  first  permanent  foothold  of  the  church  was  in 
Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  1607,  when  a  colony  was  founded  and  a  church 
built.  Parishes  were  later  founded  in  Maryland  in  1676;  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1686;  in  New  York  about  1693;  in  Connecticut  in  1706;  and 
in  the  other  colonies  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
The  growth  of  these  colonial  churches  were  largely  promoted  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  founded 
in  1 701  through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bray,  a  missionary  in 
Maryland.  These  churches  scattered  throughout  the  different  colonies 
up  to  the  American  War  of  Independence  were  missions  of  the  Church 
of  England.  They  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don there  being  no  bishop  in  America.  The  Bishop  of  London  superin- 
tended those  distant  parishes  by  means  of  commissaries.  Many  of  the 
clergy  came  from  Great  Britain,  and  when  young  men  in  America  desired 
to  be  ordained  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  go  to  England  for  this 
purpose.  The  church  during  the  colonial  period  was  incomplete  in 
organization,  and  without  the  power  of  expansion.  It  was  confined  prin- 
cipally to  the  more  settled  parts  of  the  country,  though  it  had  extended 
itself  well  into  all  the  colonies.  During  this  period  a  few  educational 
institutions  were  founded ;  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  in  1693  in 
Virginia ;  the  Public  Academy  of  Philadelphia  in  1749,  later  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  King's  College  in  1754  in  New  York,  later 
Columbia  University.  The  clergy  also  frequently  taught  in  parochial 
schools,  and  trained  boys  and  girls  in  their  homes. 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out  and  independence  was  de- 
clared a  number  of  the  clergy  went  back  to  England,  leaving  their 
parishes  vacant,  but  many,  especially  in  the  southern  states,  remained 
and  upheld  the  American  cause.  A  large  majority  of  the  laymen  were 
patriots.  The  churches,  having  their  support  largely  withdrawn,  became 
very  weak.  In  Massachusetts  during  the  war  only  two  churches  were 
kept  open.  After  the  war  it  was  very  soon  recognized  that  if  the  Church 
was  to  survive  there  must  be  organization  and  cooperation  among  the 
fragments  left.  The  Rev.  William  White  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been 
chaplain  of  the  Continental  Congress,  was  a  leader  in  the  plan  of  organi- 
zation.   The  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury  of  Connecticut  was  also  an  important 
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factor  in  continuing  the  life  of  the  Church.  He  was  elected  bishop  by 
the  clergy  of  Connecticut,  and  after  being  refused  in  England,  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Connecticut  by  the  Scotch  non-juror  bishops  in 
Aberdeen  on  November  14,  1784.  Later  William  White  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Samuel  Provost  of  New  York  were  consecrated  bishops  in  the 
chapel  at  Lambeth  Palace  February  4,  1787,  by  the  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York  and  others.  The  Rev.  James  Madison  of  Virginia 
was  also  consecrated  bishop  in  England,  September  19,  1790.  An  im- 
portant meeting  or  general  convention  of  laymen,  clergy  and  bishops, 
was  held  in  1784  and  another  in  1789  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating 
and  uniting  the  church.  Certain  fundamental  principles  were  adopted 
which  were  the  basis  of  organization ;  that  the  Episcopal  Church  be 
independent  of  all  foreign  authority ;  that  it  have  full  and  exclusive 
power  to  regulate  the  concerns  of  its  own  communion ;  that  the  doctrines 
be  maintained  as  in  the  Church  of  England ;  that  bishops,  priests  and 
deacons  be  required ;  that  the  canons  and  laws  be  made  by  a  more  repre- 
sentative body  of  clergy  and  laity  conjointly.  At  the  general  conven- 
tion of  1789  a  constitution  and  canons  were  finally  adopted  and  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer  was  set  forth.  The  church  being  thus  organized 
was  prepared  to  develop  and  extend.  There  was  a  period  however  when 
little  was  done  save  to  retain  what  had  already  been  gained.  Owing 
to  the  popular  prejudice  against  anything  that  savored  of  England  and 
to  the  difficulty  of  adapting  the  newly  formed  institution  to  the  condi- 
tions of  American  life,  the  church  hardly  succeeded  in  holding  its  own. 
in  the  beginning.  Its  adherents  deserted  it  and  flocked  to  other  churches 
and  gradually  became  loosened  from  the  bonds  holding  them  to  orga- 
nized churches.  In  course  of  time  its  adherents  became  fewer  than 
those  of  any  other  prominent  denomination. 

Slavery  Enacted  Out  of  Pennsylvania — Meanwhile  the  sentiment  in 
opposition  to  slavery  continued  to  grow  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1788 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  was  under  full 
headway  and  doing  effective  work.  The  condition  of  American  citizens 
captured  by  the  Algerian  pirates  appealed  most  forcibly  to  the  society, 
which  appointed  a  committee  to  collect  information  in  relation  to  the 
captives  and  to  suggest  some  means  of  relieving  them.  About  the  same 
time  the  Society  of  Friends  complained  to  the  Legislature  that  the  law 
providing  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  Pennsylvania  had  been 
evaded  by  various  persons,  who  had  shipped  their  slaves  to  the  West 
India  islands  and  sold  them.  An  investigation  was  ordered  by  the 
Assembly,  and  the  committee  to  which  the  matter  was  referred  reported 
that  the  vessel  had  been  fitted  out  at  Philadelphia  "provided  with  hand- 
cuffs and  military  inplements,  in  order  to  stir  up  the  princes  of  Africa  to 
wage  war  against  each  other,  and  for  the  support  and  encouragement 
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of  an  unrighteous  war  against  human  flesh."  The  act  against  slavery 
was  declared  to  be  defective,  in  that  it  did  not  prohibit  the  owners  of 
slaves  from  selling  them  from  their  wives,  husbands,  parents  or  children 
into  distant  parts  or  foreign  countries,  and  there  was  no  punishment 
for  stealing  slaves,  and  no  security  that  those  negroes  who  would  become 
free  at  twenty-eight  years  of  age  might  not  be  sent  away  from  the  State 
before  that  time  and  sold.  A  new  bill  covering  these  defects  was  accord- 
ingly prepared  and  passed  by  the  Assembly.  This  act  also  contained  the 
important  provision  that  slaves  brought  into  Pennsylvania  by  citizens 
of  the  State  should  at  once  become  free,  and  that  those  brought  by 
citizens  of  other  states,  with  the  intention  of  becoming  permanent 
residents,  should  also  be  free.  Events  had  been  tending  to  second  the 
efforts  of  the  abolitionists  for  some  years.  In  February,  1782,  the 
Supreme  Court  was  called  upon  to  consider  the  first  slave  case  brought 
before  it  following  the  adoption  of  the  law  abolishing  slavery.  A  negro, 
Alexis,  claimed  his  freedom  under  the  provision  of  the  act.  He  was 
not  born  in  Pennsylvania,  nor  was  he  a  resident  of  the  State,  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  act;  but  he  had  been  brought  into  it  in  the 
summer  of  1780.  After  having  been  kept  six  months  by  a  Frenchman 
he  was  sold  to  a  Spaniard.  The  court  decided  that  he  was  entitled  to 
his  freedom  and  he  was  accordingly  discharged. 

Treaty  of  Peace  With  England — The  treaty  of  peace  with  England 
had  been  foreseen  a  long  time  ahead,  and  the  prevailing  anxiety  was 
to  see  to  it  that  the  new  nation  remained  unshackled  by  any  bonds 
with  old  world  tyrannies.  A  change  in  the  British  ministry  had  induced 
Franklin  to  renew  his  efforts  for  a  peaceful  adjustment ;  and  after  work- 
ing with  great  energy  through  the  summer  and  most  of  the  autumn  of 
1782  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  his  work  eventually  bearing  fruit. 
At  the  end  of  November  a  preliminary  treaty  had  been  signed  but  the 
news  did  not  reach  America  until  March  in  the  following  year,  when 
the  packet  "General  Washington"  arrived  at  Philadelphia  with  the  news 
that  a  treaty  had  been  concluded,  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  On  March  2$  the  French  cutter  "Triumph"  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  from  Cadiz,  bringing  the  news  that  a  preliminary  treaty 
of  peace  had  been  signed  on  January  20,  1783.  M.  de  Luzerne,  the 
French  minister,  at  once  issued  an  official  notification  of  the  fact,  direct- 
ing French  cruisers  to  cease  hostilities.  Information  respecting  the 
state  of  affairs  was  also  communicated  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  had 
succeeded  Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  the  British  commander-in-chief  at  New 
York.  Carleton  replied  that  he  had  hitherto  abstained  from  hostilities, 
and  would  continue  that  conduct  so  far  as  his  own  security  would  admit ; 
but  that  until  he  had  received  orders  from  England  he  did  not  feel  him- 
self justified  in  recommending  measures  which  might  give  facilities  to 
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the  fleets  and  armies  menacing  any  parts  of  the  king's  possessions  to 
carry  their  hostilities  into  execution.  Admiral  Digby,  in  command  of 
the  British  fleet,  made  a  similar  reply.  On  April  n,  the  British  officers, 
having  received  official  notice  from  their  government  that  peace  had 
been  concluded,  Congress  issued  a  proclamation  enjoining  a  cessation 
of  hostilities.  On  April  16  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsyl- 
vania made  proclamation  of  the  fact  at  the  court  house  where  the  official 
document  was  read  by  the  sheriff  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  con- 
course of  people.  The  State  flag  was  hoisted  at  the  Market  Street  wharf 
and  the  town  bells  were  rung  amid  general  jubilation.  In  the  evening 
of  that  day  Charles  Wilson  Peale  exhibited  the  patriotic  transparences 
which  had  done  good  service  on  previous  occasions,  and  demonstrations 
of  a  more  private  character  took  place  in  all  quarters  as  the  news  spread. 
On  September  3,  1783,  a  formal  treaty  was  signed  at  Versailles  in  which 
the  United  States  were  acknowledged  to  be  sovereign,  free  and  inde- 
pendent. New  York,  the  last  position  held  by  the  British  on  the  Ameri- 
can coast,  was  evacuated  seven  weeks  later.  The  ending  of  the  war  led 
to  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners.  Among  the  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  American  forces  were  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Burgoyne's  army,  who 
in  anticipation  of  the  return  of  peace  were  transferred  from  Lancaster 
to  Philadelphia,  and  lodged  in  the  Walnut  Street  jail.  Some  time  after- 
wards they  were  liberated  and  sent  to  New  York.  The  United  States 
then  surrendered  the  new  prison  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
civil  prisoners  who  had  been  confined  in  the  old  jail  at  Third  and  Market 
streets  were  removed  by  the  sheriff  to  the  other  building. 

Anger  was  aroused  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities  by  the 
arrival  of  agents  for  the  collection  of  British  debts,  who,  it  was  said, 
were  preparing  to  bring  suits  against  the  debtors.  There  was  no  par 
ticular  objection  to  the  actual  payment  of  the  such  honest  debts  as 
existed,  but  it  was  argued  that  as  great  destruction  to  American  indus- 
tries and  trade  had  been  wrought  by  the  British  fleets  and  armies  there 
should  be  permitted  a  fair  time  to  intervene  before  the  payment  of 
obligations  to  British  creditors.  The  sentiment  against  the  Tories  con- 
tinued after  the  war  and  there  were  many  to  whom  the  provisions  in 
the  preliminary  treaty,  giving  Tories  the  right  to  go  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  and  remain  there  for  twelve  months,  and  forbidding  future 
confiscations  or  persecutions  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  war, 
were  by  no  means  agreeable.  The  men  of  the  militia  were  particularly 
ontspoken  in  their  resentment.  At  a  meeting  in  the  state  house  at  which 
Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Shee  presided,  resolutions  were  adopted,  de- 
claring that  Tory  refugees  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  return  or  remain 
among  Americans  who  had  remained  loyal  to  their  country;  that  they 
of  the  militia  were  determined  to  use  all  the  means  in  their  power  to 
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prevent  them  from  doing  so,  and  that  they  would  "cheerfully  join  with 
others  of  the  community  in  instructions  to  our  representatives  in  the 
Assembly."  It  was  added  that  persons  "harboring  or  entertaining  those 
enemies  of  their  country  ought  to  feel  the  highest  displeasure  of  the 
citizens  of  this  city  and  liberties,"  and  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
company  that  a  town  meeting  be  called  as  soon  as  possible  to  take  into 
consideration  the  mode  of  instructing  representatives,  and  such  other 
measures  as  might  appear  necessary,  and  that  a.  committee  be  appointed 
to  prepare  for  carrying  this  resolve  into  execution.  In  accordance  with 
this  resolution  a  mass  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at  the  State-House 
on  June  14,  with  Colonel  Samuel  Miles  as  chairman  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  John  Shee  as  secretary,  at  which  resolutions  similar  to  those 
adopted  by  the  preliminary  meeting  were  agreed  to,  with  additions  and 
amendments  to  the  effect  that  those  present  pledged  themselves  to  use 
all  the  means  in  their  power  "to  expel  with  infamy  such  persons  who 
have  or  hereafter  shall  presume  to  come  amongst  us,  and  that  the  names 
of  such  persons  be  published  in  the  newspapers  of  this  city  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  carry  these  resolves  into  execution" ;  also,  "that  we 
consider  the  restoration  of  estates  forfeited  by  law  as  incompatible  with 
the  peace,  the  safety,  and  the  dignity  of  this  commonwealth,"  and  that 
"the  dignity  and  interest  of  this  State  require  that  funds  be  provided  for 
the  payment  and  discharge  of  the  public  debt."  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  the  field  officers  and  captains  of  the  militia  of  the 
city  and  liberties,  together  with  certain  prominent  citizens,  which  met 
at  the  City  Tavern  and  adopted  a  resolution  giving  ten  days'  notice  to 
all  persons  coming  within  the  description  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  town  meeting  to  quit  the  State,  under  penalty  of  being  dealt  with 
"in  a  proper  manner." 

Threatening  Visit  of  Pennsylvania  Line — Within  a  few  days  a  num- 
ber of  people,  recognized  as  Tories  received  peremptory  notice  to  depart 
in  a  specified  time.  Others  were  later  named  by  the  committee  and 
warned  to  go.  Remonstrance  was  made  against  the  oppressive  action  of 
the  committee  which  was  said  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  treaty  of  peace ; 
but  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  remonstrance,  the  committee  having 
confidence  in  its  own  strength  and  in  the  strength  of  public  feeling  on 
the  matter.  Later  on  some  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  Line,  exasperated  by  the  delays  in  settling  their  claims  resolved  to 
demand  a  redress  of  grievances  and  a  settlement  of  accounts.  A  portion 
of  the  Line  as  a  result  left  Lancaster,  where  they  were  stationed  and 
went  to  Philadelphia,  with  the  intention  of  laying  the  matter  before  the 
authorities.  Congress  became  alarmed  and  one  of  its  committees  re- 
quested the  Executive  Council  to  call  the  militia  to  meet  the  mutineers, 
but  the  Pennsylvania  officials  took  no  action,  thinking  that  the  matter 
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would  be  easily  settled.  The  War  Office  issued  orders  to  the  effect  that 
the  invading  soldiers  be  received  into  the  barracks  and  provided  with 
rations.  On  reaching  the  city  they  marched  to  the  barracks  in  good  order 
and  without  creating  any  disturbance.  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Council  both  held  their  sessions  in  the  State-House  at  this  time.  On 
Saturday,  June  21,  Congress  not  being  in  session,  having  adjourned  from 
Friday  until  Monday,  a  party  of  about  thirty  armed  men  marched  from 
the  barracks  to  the  State-House,  where  the  executive  Council  was  in 
session.  They  sent  to  that  body  a  message  in  writing,  demanding  that 
as  their  general  officers  had  left  them  they  should  have  authority  to 
appoint  commissioned  officers  to  command  them  and  redress  their 
grievances,  the  said  officers  to  have  full  power  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  they  might  consider  best  calculated  to  obtain  justice  for  the  men. 
If  this  should  be  denied  they  made  the  threat  that  they  would  let  the 
soldiers  in  upon  the  Council,  who  would  have  to  abide  by  the  conse- 
quences.    Twenty  minutes  were  given  for  deliberation  on  the  subject. 

The  Council,  not  to  be  intimidated  by  threats,  unanimously  rejected  the  terms  pro- 
posed [writes  Scharf].  Other  bodies  of  soldiers  had  in  the  meantime  joined  the  muti- 
neers, who  now  numbered  three  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  sergeants  and 
petty  officers.  A  guard  of  fifteen  or  twenty  was  posted  in  the  State  House  yard  opposite 
the  Southern  windows  of  the  Council  chamber,  and  sentinels  were  placed  at  the  doors. 
A  special  meeting  of  Congress  was  called,  but  a  quorum  could  not  be  got  together.  One 
of  the  members  made  a  fruitless  appeal  to  the  soldiers  to  moderate  their  demands,  and, 
returning  to  his  associates,  advised  them  to  think  of  eternity,  as  he  believed  that  within 
an  hour  not  one  of  their  body  would  be  alive.  It  was  not  against  Congress  however  but 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council  that  the  rage  of  the  insurgents  was  directed.  Congress 
finally  adjourned  to  meet  at  Carpenter's  Hall  at  a  later  hour  the  same  day  and  when  it 
reassembled  a  quorum  was  found  to  be  present.  The  members  seem  to  have  been  panic- 
stricken  ;  for  although  they  had  been  permitted  to  leave  the  State-House  without  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  mob,  they  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  they  had  been 
"grossly  insulted  by  the  disorderly  and  menacing  appearance  of  a  body  of  armed  soldiers 
about  the  place  of  meeting,"  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  "effectual  measures"  should 
be  immediately  taken  to  support  the  public  authority.  A  committee  was  appointed  in 
reference  to  the  matter,  the  members  of  which  explained  to  the  Council  that  "effectual 
measures"  should  be  immediately  taken  to  support  the  public  authority.  A  committee 
was  appointed  in  reference  to  the  matter,  the  members  of  which  explained  to  the  Council 
that  "effectual  measures"  meant  "that  the  militia  of  the  State  should  be  immediately 
called  forth  in  sufficient  force  to  reduce  the  soldiers  to  obedience,  disarm  them,  and  put 
them  in  the  power  of  Congress." 

In  the  meantime  the  soldiers  had  marched  back  to  their  barracks  without  having 
resorted  to  violence  and  the  city  was  entirely  quiet.  On  Sunday  morning  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council  met  at  the  house  of  President  Dickinson,  and  decided  that  to  call 
the  militia  into  service  without  being  sure  of  collecting  a  sufficient  force  would  only 
irritate  the  soldiers,  and  drive  them  on  to  the  commisison  of  excesses  which  might  other- 
wise be  avoided.  It  was  not  even  known  whether  the  militia  would  respond  energetically 
to  the  call.  There  was  also  a  deficiency  of  ammunition,  the  State  magazine  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  mutineers.  The  latter  however  had  shown  a  willingness  to  negotiate,  and 
it  was  very  probable  that  in  time  everything  might  be  arranged.    Delay  was  additionally 
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valuable  from  the  fact  that  opportunity  would  thus  be  afforded  for  applying  to  the 
commander-in-chief  for  Continental  soldier  to  maintain  order.  On  the  following  day 
(Monday)  the  committee  of  Congress  again  met  the  Council.  The  latter  reported  that 
by  inquiry  among  citizens  they  were  convinced  of  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  soldiers, 
that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  what  was  just  and  reasonable,  and  that  the  militia 
were  not  prepared  for  service.  On  Tuesday  a  consultation  was  held  with  the  colonels 
and  majors  of  the  city  battalions,  who  through  Col.  Shee  declared  it  would  be  very 
imprudent  to  call  out  the  militia;  that  the  measure  would  prove  ineffectual  and  that 
their  cooperation  could  not  be  expected  until  some  more  serious  necessity  for  it  should 
appear  to  the  minds  of  the  citizens.  The  soldiers,  who  in  the  meantime  had  remained  at 
the  barracks,  appointed  Capt.  James  Christie  and  five  others  a  committee  "to  bring  about 
the  most  speedy  and  ample  justice."  Congress,  dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  adjourned  to  meet  at  Princeton;  but  no  sooner  had  that  body  taken  its 
departure  than  a  rumor  was  started  that  the  insurgents  were  about  to  make  an  attack 
upon  the  Bank  of  North  America.  A  guard  was  collected  and  the  building  put  in  a 
state  of  defense,  but  no  attack  from  any  quarter  was  made.  In  consequence  of  the 
statement  that  the  soldiers  at  the  barracks  had  acted  in  a  disorderly  manner,  and  the 
apprehension  that,  as  their  rations  would  be  stopped  on  the  following  day,  they  might 
proceed  to  acts  of  violence,  the  lieutenants  of  the  city  militia  were  ordered  to  call  out  one 
hundred  men,  the  headquarters  to  be  at  Carpenters'  Hall.  The  officers  commanding 
regiments  were  also  required  to  hold  their  respective  forces  in  readiness. 

On  behalf  of  the  insurgents  Capt.  Christie  and  Symonds  presented  three  papers  to 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  containing  their  demands  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
claims;  but  the  Council  declined  to  receive  them  unless  the  soldiers  placed  themselves 
under  the  command  of  their  officers  and  made  full  and  satisfactory  submission  to  Con- 
gress. Capts.  Christie  and  Symonds  replied  "that  the  soldiers  did  not  think  they  had 
offended  Congress  on  Saturday  as  their  intention  was  to  apply  to  Council."  They  added 
that  they  could  not  tell  what  the  consequences  of  the  rejection  of  the  message  from  the 
soldiers  might  be,  and  advised  the  Council  to  prepare  for  their  own  safety  and  of  that  of 
the  city.  The  militia  guard  was  accordingly  increased  to  five  hundred  men.  In  the 
meantime  two  of  the  leaders  among  the  mutineers,  Capt.  Carberry  and  Lieut.  Sullivan, 
had  deserted  their  men,  and  a  note  from  them  urging  another  member  of  the  committee 
to  seek  safety  in  flight  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Council  and  was  shown  to  the  committee 
of  sergeants.  Information  was  received  that  a  body  of  Continental  troops  was  marching 
towards  the  city,  and  as  the  time  seemed  propitious  for  effecting  some  arrangement,  Col. 
Hampton  proceeded  to  the  barracks,  accompanied  by  citizens.  After  a  conference  with 
the  soldiers,  the  latter  were  finally  prevailed  upon  to  leave  their  arms  at  the  barracks, 
and  to  proceed  to  the  residence  of  the  president  of  the  Executive  Council  in  order  to  hold 
an  interview  with  that  official.  On  arriving  there  in  a  body  they  were  addressed  by  the 
president,  who  insisted  that  they  should,  as  a  further  evidence  of  their  submission  and 
fidelity  to  the  offended  majesty  of  their  country  and  its  laws,  compel  the  soldiers  who 
had  marched  from  Lancaster  to  lay  down  their  arms  or  set  out  on  their  return  under 
the  command  of  their  officers  within  twenty-four  hours.  After  this  address  the  men 
returned  to  their  barracks  and  by  noon  the  next  day  the  soldiers  from  Lancaster  sub- 
mitted, and  soon  after  set  out  on  their  return.  Thus  by  a  prudent  and  temporizing  policy 
a  revolt  was  amicably  settled  which  at  one  time  threatened  the  gravest  consequences,, 
and  did  actually  cause  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  the  national  government  from  Philadel- 
phia. The  action  of  Congress  throughout  the  affair  was  hasty,  undignified,  and  ill- 
advised.  The  movement  was  not  directed  against  that  body  at  all,  but  against  the  State 
authorities,  and  the  flight  to  Princeton  was  simply  an  act  of  folly.  But,  like  most  acts 
of  folly,  it  was  persisted  in  with  an  assumption  of  dignity  that  was  ridiculous  in  so- 
grave  a  body.    In  August  however  the  delegates  from  Pennsylvania  represented  to  the 
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Executive  Council  that,  as  Congress  was  about  to  remove  from  Princeton  to  some  other 
point,  an  invitation  from  the  Council  to  return  to  Philadelphia  would  probably  be  well 
received.  A  suitable  resolution  to  that  effect  was  accordingly  adopted  and  forwarded 
to  Congress. 

On  the  29th  of  August  the  Assembly  passed  resolutions  offering  the  State-House 
to  Congress  if  the  members  would  return  to  the  city  pledging  itself  that  "the  House  will 
take  measures  to  enable  the  Executive  of  the  State  to  support  and  protect  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  Congress,  and  those  persons  who  compose  the  Executive  Council."  The  dele- 
gates in  Congress  were  also  asked  to  request  Congress  to  define  the  jurisdiction  which 
it  desired  in  the  place  of  permanent  residence  of  that  body.  An  address  to  Congress  was 
circulated  among  the  citizens,  and  signed  by  a  large  number  of  persons.  It  represented 
that  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  had  from  the  beginning  of  the  contest  distinguished 
themselves  by  every  exeration  which  principle  could  inspire  or  fortitude  support.  Upon 
this  city  more  than  upon  any  other,  and  more  than  upon  any  other  part  of  the  country, 
came  the  first  demands  in  times  of  difficulty,  alarm,  and  danger.  The  signers  appealed 
to  the  past  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  citizens  had  responded.  In  conclusion  they 
adverted  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  met  the  impost  and  other  burdens.  They 
asked  that  Congress  would  do  justice  to  the  army  and  the  public  creditors,  and  promised 
that  the  American  people  would  be  willing  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burdens.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  absence  of  Congress  from  the  City,  so  long  the  seat  of  their  deliberations, 
promise  was  made  that  if  the  body  would  return  the  citizens  would  try  to  protect  them. 
Congress  replied  to  the  address  in  terms  expressive  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction ;  but, 
probably  ashamed  to  return  to  a  city  from  which  it  had  fled  so  precipitately  in  the  face 
of  purely  imaginary  danger,  that  body  adjourned  on  the  1st  of  November  to  meet  at 
Annapolis. 

Shortly  after  the  interview  between  the  insurgent  soldiers  and  President  Dickinson, 
Gen.  Robert  Howe  marched  into  the  city  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  Continental 
troops.  They  had  been  sent  by  Gen.  Washington  to  quell  the  mutiny.  Carberry  and 
Sullivan,  two  of  the  ringleaders,  escaped  to  British  vessels,  but  several  of  their  asso- 
ciates were  arrested  and  tried  by  court  martial.  Christian  Nagle  and  John  Morrison, 
sergeants  of  the  Third  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  were  sentenced  to  be  shot.  John  Lilly, 
Abner  Vanhorn,  Thomas  Flowers,  and  William  Carman  were  sentenced  to  receive  cor- 
poral punishment.  Nagle  and  Morrison  were  led  out  to  the  commons,  and  a  file  of  sol- 
diers drawn  up  with  loaded  muskets,  as  if  to  shoot  them.  Their  pardon  by  Congress 
was  then  announced  to  them,  and  they  were  released.  The  arrival  of  General  Howe 
and  the  presence  of  other  distinguished  officers  determined  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  in 
July  to  give  a  dinner  to  the  officers  of  the  army  at  the  State-House.  Among  those 
present  were  Maj.-Gens.  Gates,  Howe,  and  Du  Portail,  Brig.-Gen.  Patterson,  and  a 
number  of  field  officers.  Thirteen  toasts  were  drunk  amid  great  enthusiasm  and  hearty 
demonstrations  of  good  fellowship. 

Franklin  Returns  from  France — The  return  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
from  France  was  another  notable  event  following  the  close  of  the  war 
and  it  had  restorative  results  throughout  the  new  States.  He  had  been 
in  September,  1776,  chosen  as  commissioner  to  France  to  join  Arthur 
Lee,  who  was  in  London,  and  Silas  Deane  who  had  arrived  in  France. 
He  collected  all  the  money  he  could  command,  between  £3,000  and 
£4,000,  lent  it  to  Congress  before  he  set  sail,  and  arrived  in  Paris  on 
December  22.  He  found  quarters  in  Passy,  then  a  suburb  of  Paris,  in  a 
house  belonging  to  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont,  an  active  friend  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  cause,  who  had  influential  relations  with  the  court,  and  through 
whom  he  was  enabled  to  be  in  full  communication  with  the  French  gov- 
ernment without  compromising  it  in  the  eyes  of  Great  Britain.  At  the 
time  of  Franklin's  arrival  in  Paris  he  was  already  one  of  the  most  talked 
about  men  in  the  world.  He  was  a  member  of  every  important  learned 
society  in  Europe ;  he  was  a  member,  and  one  of  the  managers,  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  was  one  of  eight  foreign  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris.  Three  editions  of  his  scientific  works 
had  already  appeared  in  Paris  and  a  new  edition  had  recently  appeared  in 
London.  To  all  these  advantages  he  added  a  political  purpose — the  dis- 
memberment of  the  British  Empire — which  was  entirely  congenial  to 
every  citizen  of  France.  "Franklin's  reputation,"  wrote  John  Adams, 
"was  more  universal  than  that  of  Leibnitz  or  Newton,  Frederick  or  Vol- 
taire ;  and  his  character  more  esteemed  and  beloved  than  all  of  them. 
.  .  .  If  a  collection  could  be  made  of  all  the  gazettes  of  Europe,  for  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  greater  number  of  panegyrical 
paragraphs  upon  le  grand  Franklin  would  appear,  it  is  believed,  than 
upon  any  other  man  that  ever  lived."  "Franklin's  appearance  in  the 
French  salons,  even  before  he  began  to  negotiate,"  says  Friedrich 
Christoph  Schlosser,  "was  an  event  of  great  importance  to  the  whole  of 
Europe  .  .  .  His  dress,  the  simplicity  of  his  external  appearance,  the 
friendly  meekness  of  the  old  man,  and  the  apparent  humility  of  the 
Quaker,  procured  for  Freedom  a  mass  of  votaries  among  the  court  circles 
who  used  to  be  alarmed  at  its  coarseness  and  unsophisticated  truths. 
Such  was  the  number  of  portraits,  busts  and  medallions  of  him  in  circu- 
lation before  he  left  Paris  that  he  would  have  been  recognized  from 
them  by  any  adult  citizen  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world." 

Franklin's  position  in  France  was  a  difficult  one  from  the  start,  be- 
cause of  the  delicacy  of  the  task  of  getting  French  aid  at  a  time  when 
France  was  unready  openly  to  take  sides  against  Great  Britain.  Lee, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  mission  to  Paris,  seems  to  have  been  possessed 
of  a  mania  of  jealousy  toward  Franklin,  or  of  misunderstanding  of  his 
acts,  and  he  tried  to  undermine  his  influence  with  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. John  Adams,  when  he  succeeded  Deane,  (recalled  from  Paris 
through  Lee's  machinations),  joined  in  the  chorus  of  fault-finding 
against  Franklin,  dilated  upon  his  social  habits,  his  personal  slothfulness, 
and  complete  lack  of  business-like  system ;  but  Adams  soon  came  to  see 
that,  although  careless  of  details,  Franklin  was  doing  what  no  other  man 
could  have  done,  and  he  ceased  his  harsher  criticism.  Even  greater  than 
his  diplomatic  difficulties  were  Franklin's  financial  straits.  Drafts  were 
being  drawn  on  him  by  all  the  American  agents  in  Europe,  and  by  the 
Continental  Congress  at  home.  Acting  as  American  naval  agent  for  the 
many  successful  privateers  who  harried  the  English  Channel,  and  for 
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whom  he  skillfully  got  every  bit  of  assistance  possible,  open  and  covert, 
from  the  French  government,  he  was  continually  called  upon  for  funds  in 
these  ventures.  Of  the  vessels  to  be  sent  to  Paris  with  American  cargoes 
which  were  to  be  sold  for  the  liquidation  of  French  loans  to  the  colonies 
made  through  Beaumarchais,  few  arrived;  those  that  did  come  did  not 
cover  Beaumarchais'  advances,  and  hardly  a  vessel  went  from  America 
without  word  of  fresh  drafts  on  Franklin.  France,  in  short,  largely  be- 
cause of  Franklin's  appeals,  expended,  by  loan  or  gift  to  the  colonies,  or 
in  sustenance  of  the  French  arms  in  America,  a  sum  estimated  at 
$60,000,000. 

In  1781  Franklin,  with  John  Adams,  John  Jay,  Jefferson,  who  re- 
mained in  America,  and  Henry  Laurens,  then  a  prisoner  in  England, 
was  commissioned  to  make  peace  with  Great  Britain.  In  the  spring  of 
1782  Franklin  had  been  informally  negotiating  with  Shelburne,  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  home  department,  through  the  medium  of  Richard 
Oswald,  a  Scotch  merchant,  and  had  suggested  that  England  should 
cede  Canada  to  the  United  States  in  return  for  the  recognition  of  loyalist 
claims  by  the  States.  When  the  formal  negotiations  began  Franklin 
held  closely  to  the  instructions  of  Congress  to  its  commissioners, 
that  they  should  maintain  confidential  relations  with  the  French 
ministers  and  that  they  were  "to  undertake  nothing  in  the  negotiations 
for  peace  or  truce  without  their  knowledge  and  concurrence,"  and  were 
ultimately  to  be  governed  by  their  advice  and  opinion.  Jay  and  Adams 
disagreed  with  him  on  this  point,  believing  that  France  intended  to 
curtail  the  territorial  aspirations  of  the  Americans  for  her  own  benefit 
and  that  of  her  ally,  Spain.  At  last,  after  the  British  government  had 
authorized  its  agents  to  treat  with  the  commissioners  as  representatives 
of  an  independent  power,  thus  recognizing  American  independence  be- 
fore the  treaty  was  made,  Franklin  acquiesced  in  the  policy  of  Jay.  The 
.preliminary  treaty  was  signed  by  the  commissioners  on  November  30, 
1782,  the  final  treaty  on  September  3,  1783.  Franklin  had  repeatedly 
petitioned  Congress  for  his  recall,  but  his  letters  were  unanswered  or 
his  appeals  refused  until  March  7,  1785,  when  Congress  resolved  that 
he  be  allowed  to  return  to  America;  on  March  10  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  had  joined  him  in  August  of  the  year  before,  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  Jefferson,  when  asked  if  he  replaced  Franklin,  replied :  "No  one 
can  replace  him,  Sir ;  I  am  only  his  successor."  Franklin  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  in  September,  1785,  disembarking  at  the  same  wharf  by  which 
he  had  first  entered  the  city.  He  was  received  with  widespread  acclama- 
tion and  was  immediately  elected  a  member  of  the  municipal  council  of 
Philadelphia,  becoming  its  chairman ;  and  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council.  In  May,  1787,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
the  convention  which  drew  up  the  Federal  Constitution,  this  body  thus 
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having  a  member  upon  whom  all  could  agree  as  chairman,  should  Wash- 
ington be  absent.  Thus  the  country  had  once  again  in  its  midst  a  char- 
acter on  whose  counsel  it  could  rely  and  a  figure  round  which  it  could 
rally  in  the  difficult  days  that  were  ahead.  This  was  a  sentiment  univer- 
sally felt,  and  the  demonstrations  of  attachment  to  Franklin  sprang  not 
merely  out  of  gratitude  for  his  great  services  abroad  but  out  of  the  sense 
of  security  induced  by  the  presence  of  this  wise  and  potent  personality. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FEDERAL  CONVENTION. 

The  Continental  Congress  had  a  period  of  low  vitality  before  it  be- 
came extinguished.  Its  activity  was  represented  by  the  occasional  attend- 
ance of  one  or  two  members  in  its  last  months.  Among  the  last  entries 
in  its  journals  by  Charles  Thomson,  its  permanent  secretary,  was  one 
under  date  of  "Tuesday,  Oct.  21,  1788,"  as  follows:  "From  the  day  above 
mentioned  to  the  1st  of  November  there  attended  occasionally,  from  New 
Hampshire,  et  cetera,  many  persons  from  different  States.  From  Nov. 
3  to  Jan.  1,  1789,  only  six  persons  attended  altogether.  On  that  day 
Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Bramwell,  of  South  Carolina,  were  present; 
and  after  that  only  one  delegate  was  present  (each  time  a  different  one) 
on  nine  different  days."  The  very  last  record  was :  "Monday,  March  2. 
Mr.  Philip  Pell,  from  New  York."  The  history  of  the  Congress  is  al- 
most without  a  parallel  among  similar  institutions.  At  the  beginning 
;>  it  was  a  spontaneous  gathering  of  representative  men  from  the  different 

colonies  having  as  its  purpose  a  general  consultation  on  public  affairs. 
They  had  not  been  long  together,  before  they  were  driven  by  the 
course  of  events  boldly  to  snatch  the  sceptre  of  political  rule  from  their 
oppressors,  and,  assuming  imperial  functions,  created  armies,  issued  bills 
of  credit,  declared  the  provinces  to  be  independent  States,  made  treaties 
with  foreign  nations,  founded  an  empire,  and  compelled  the  king  who 
claimed  authority  over  them  to  acknowledge  the  States  which  they  repre- 
sented to  be  independent  of  the  British  crown.  The  achievements  of 
the  Congress  became  indeed  an  object  lesson  to  the  world.  Its  career 
however  was  as  brief  as  it  was  brilliant,  and  its  decadence  began  long 
before  the  war  for  independence  had  closed.  Its  great  efforts  had  ex- 
hausted its  strength.  It  was  smitten  with  poverty,  and  made  almost 
powerless  by  a  loss  of  its  credit.  Overwhelmed  with  debt,  a  pensioner 
on  the  bounty  of  France,  unable  to  fulfill  treaties  it  had  made,  insulted 
by  mutineers,  bearded,  encroached  upon,  and  scorned  by  the  State 
authorities,  the  Continental  Congress  sank  eventually  into  decrepitude 
and  impotency.  With  what  to  us  looks  like  ingratitude,  the  recipients 
of  the  benefits  it  conferred  appear  not  to  have  uttered  a  word  of  regret 
when  the  once  powerful  and  beneficent  Continental  Congress  reached 
the  time  of  its  dissolution. 

Articles  of  Confederation  Weak  Bonds — The  wresting  of  untram- 
meled  independence  and  freedom  from  the  exterior  oppressor  had  in- 
volved the  colonies  in  eight  years  of  weary  war.  But  when  the  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  the  league  of  Atlantic  States  found  themselves  con- 
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fronted  by  new  troubles  and  new  problems.  The  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion were  proving  but  weak  bonds  and  were  furnishing  but  a  poor  chan- 
nel for  confederated  action.  It  was  realized  that  if  the  sacrifices  of  the 
war  were  to  yield  the  best  results  new  instruments  of  common  action 
would  have  to  be  devised.  Men  would  have  to  show  themselves  ready 
to  obey  reasonable  laws,  and  the  States  would  have  to  help  their  common 
interests  by  doing  faithfully  what  was  rightfully  expected  of  them.  The 
debt  rolled  up  by  the  war  had  to  be  paid,  and  Americans  would  have  to 
give  to  the  world  the  example  of  a  free  people  dwelling  in  harmony 
without  a  monarchy  and  striving  by  every  popular  means  for  prosperity 
and  strength. 

By  the  Articles  of  Confederation  a  number  of  important  duties  were 
given  to  Congress.  Each  State  had  as  much  power  in  Congress  as  any 
other,  and  it  required  nine  States  to  pass  laws  or  resolutions  concerning 
important  matters.  The  delegates  looked  often  only  at  the  interests  of 
their  own  States,  and  it  was  hard  to  secure  agreement.  Moreover, 
Congress  had  been  given  no  power  to  compel  obedience  if  the  State  or 
the  people  refused  to  do  as  Congress  wanted  them  to  do.  It  was  made 
apparent  at  an  early  date  to  men  like  Washington  that  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment of  a  kind  so  loose  and  tenuous  could  not  long  endure  or  accom- 
plish anything  effective.  Then  again  there  was  the  question  of  the  need- 
ful sources  of  finance.  The  government  soon  found  itself  in  need  of 
money.  The  States  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  clamor  of  Congress  for  sup- 
plies. The  reports  of  Robert  Morris,  Superintendent  of  Finance,  on  the 
condition  of  the  treasury  were  very  discouraging,  so  discouraging  in  fact 
that  he  resigned,  declaring  himself  unwilling  to  be  a  "minister  of  in- 
justice." Things  went  from  bad  to  worse  after  the  resignation  of  Mor- 
ris. Money  had  been  borrowed  in  Europe  to  carry  on  the  war  and  the 
interest  on  this  debt  had  to  be  met ;  but  Congress  received  scarcely  suf- 
ficient money  to  pay  the  running  expenses  of  the  government,  even 
when  it  was  doing  next  to  nothing. 

Congress  made  various  efforts  to  get  the  states  so  to  amend  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  that  it  could  with  its  own  officers  collect 
customs  duties  on  goods  imported  from  abroad.  But  their  efforts  failed. 
The  States,  having  up  to  that  time  collected  all  revenues,  showed  little 
disposition  to  yield  any  of  their  power  in  that  direction  to  Congress. 
They  had  fought  in  order  to  prevent  any  exterior  power  from  taxing 
them,  and  to  many  it  seemed  that  there  was  little  difference  between  the 
claim  of  foreign  authority  and  a  super-State  authority  whatever  the 
purpose  to  which  the  money  was  to  be  devoted.  Clearly  a  campaign  of 
education  was  necessary.  Clearly  the  men  who  saw  the  relations  of 
things  clearly  would  have  to  use  their  influence  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  did  not.  The  process  of  development  went  on  slowly  and  order 
began  to  appear  in  the  chaos. 

Pa,— 76 
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Federal  Convention  Assembles — By  1786  an  air  of  gravity  had  come 
over  the  aspect  of  public  affairs.  There  was  a  clear  need  for  united 
action  and  a  form  of  strong  government  capable  of  wielding  and  direct- 
ing it.  There  were  men  who  ventured  to  air  the  idea  of  a  continental 
monarchy.  Certainly  in  the  opinion  of  many  there  had  to  be  some  cen- 
tral authority  that  would  hold  the  States  together.  Washington  had 
pondered  long  on  the  need  and  saw  what  was  likely  to  follow  the  lack 
of  it.  "I  do  not  believe  we  can  exist  long  as  a  nation,"  he  said,  "without 
having  lodged  somewhere  a  power  which  will  pervade  the  whole  Union 
in  as  energetic  a  manner  as  the  authority  of  the  State  governments  ex- 
tends over  the  several  states."  In  1786  a  meeting  was  held  at  Annapolis 
to  discuss  subjects  of  navigation  and  commerce.  Only  five  States  were 
represented  at  it,  but  the  meeting  had  fateful  results.  The  question  of  a 
central  government  came  up,  but  thinking  it  not  worth  while  to  delibe- 
rate at  length,  these  delegates  drew  up  a  memorial  proposing  that  a.  con- 
vention be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  the  month  of  May  following  to  see 
if  something  could  not  be  done  to  better  matters  and  to  improve  the  gov- 
ernment. This  proposition  for  a  convention  was  echoed  by  Congress, 
and  all  the  States  save  Rhode  Island  elected  delegates  to  this  national 
convention.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  to  undergo  a  thorough 
revision  but  the  meeting  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  country  resulted  in 
a  constitutional  development  that  was  to  prove  epochmaking  and 
enduring. 

The  delegates  to  the  federal  convention  began  to  arrive  in  Philadel- 
phia in  May.  On  the  eighteenth  of  the  month  General  Washington  was 
escorted  into  town  by  the  City  Troop,  and  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-sev- 
enth, the  former  commander-in-chief  attended  divine  service  at  St. 
Joseph's  Catholic  Chapel,  in  Willing's  Alley.  In  June  the  city  military 
companies  were  reviewed  on  the  commons  by  General  Washington, 
the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  members  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion. Shortly  after  this,  Washington  visited  Moore  Hall,  in  Chester 
County,  and  his  old  quarters  at  Valley  Forge.  Representatives  of  the 
twelve  States  gathered  at  the  State  House  towards  the  end  of  May  and 
elected  Washington  president,  with  William  Jackson  as  secretary.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  report  the  rules  of  procedure  to  be  followed 
during  the  deliberations.  They  copied  them  chiefly  from  those  of  Con- 
gress, and  their  report  was  adopted.  According  to  these  rules,  each  State 
was  to  have  one  vote ;  seven  States  were  to  constitute  a  quorum ;  all 
committees  were  to  be  appointed  by  ballot ;  the  doors  were  to  be  closed, 
and  an  injunction  of  secrecy  was  to  be  placed  on  the  debates.  The  mem- 
bers were  not  even  allowed  to  take  copies  of  the  entries  on  the  journal. 
The  injunction  of  secrecy  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  was 
never  removed.    The  convention  remained  in  session  until  September  18, 
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when  the  draft  of  the  constitution  was  prepared  and  submitted  for  the 
ratification  of  the  individual  States.  At  the  final  adjournment  the 
journal,  in  accordance  with  a  previous  vote,  was  intrusted  to  the  custody 
of  Washington,  by  whom  it  was  afterwards  deposited  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Adoption  of  Constitution — Washington  was  the  guest  during  the 
convention  of  Robert  Morris.  The  event  brought  to  Philadelphia  such 
men  as  Alexander  Hamilton  from  New  York,  Rufus  King  and  Elbridge 
Gerry,  from  Massachusetts,  Roger  Sherman  and  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
from  Connecticut,  George  Read  and  John  Dickinson  from  Dela- 
ware, James  Madison,  George  Wythe  and  Edmund  Randolph  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  John  Rutledge,  Charles  Coatsworth  Pinckney,  his  kinsman, 
Charles  Pinckney,  and  Pierce  Butler  from  South  Carolina.  From 
accounts  that  have  been  received  it  would  appear  that  the  spear  head  of 
the  convention  was  represented  by  a  few  zealous  men,  while  a  lacka- 
daisical spirit  was  shown  by  the  majority,  who  simply  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  led.  There  were  something  like  seventy-three  appointments 
to  the  convention  but  a  considerable  number  did  not  attend.  Only  fifty- 
five  put  in  an  appearance.  New  Hampshire's  delegates  did  not  arrive 
till  late  in  July,  and  Rhode  Island  had  none  present  at  any  time.  Of 
the  fifty-five  who  attended  the  sessions  and  participated  in  the  prolonged 
discussions,  which  covered  the  whole  range  of  governmental  science, 
and  gave  promise  many  times  of  ending  only  in  naught,  two,  from  New 
York  withdrew  from  the  body  before  its  work  was  done,  three  refused 
to  sign  the  instrument  and  eleven  absented  themselves  from  the  meeting 
when  they  should  have  been  present  to  append  their  names.  Only 
thirty-nine  gave  their  signatures,  Pennsylvania  contributing  eight  and 
Delaware  five,  their  entire  delegations.  These  two  States  were  alone 
in  giving  the  scheme  of  government  which  was  proposed  their  unani- 
mous support,  and  were  the  strength  of  the  Federal  movement.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  stood  by  himself  in  New  York.  Massachusetts  con- 
tributed only  two  signatures  and  Virginia  but  three,  Washington,  John 
Blair,  and  that  man,  who  next  to  Hamilton  and  perhaps  Wilson,  had 
been  the  most  useful  member  of  the  convention,  James  Madison. 

When  the  members  adjourned  they  were  by  no  means  certain  that 
their  labors  would  meet  with  the  acceptance  of  the  nine  States,  which 
must  approve  it  before  it  could  be  carried  into  effect.  Washington  had 
been  a  powerful  force  in  the  work  of  bringing  about  harmony  of  feeling 
in  the  convention,  and  his  counsel  was  destined  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  States  to  which  the  discussions  were  at  once  referred. 
At  this  time  Washington  was  conspicuously  the  first  character  in  the 
American  scene.  His  reputation  remained  unsullied  by  that  bitterness 
which  later  was  launched  against  him  when  party  bitterness  arose.    As 
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a  guest  of  the  Morris  family  he  came  and  went  as  he  chose.  Mrs.  Morris 
in  later  years  recalling  this  and  other  periods  of  his  residence  at  her 
home,  said  that  she  had  never  had  a  guest  who  gave  her  less  trouble. 
He  would  "come  in  and  be  about  the  house  for  hours  without  any  of  the 
family  being  aware  of  it."  His  leisure  was  spent  in  reading,  writing,  and 
reflection. 

He  was  nearly  always  occupied.  When  he  was  not  working  or  study- 
ing he  was  acting  as  the  recipient  of  attentions  which  people  liked  to 
lavish  upon  him.  He  dined  with  Franklin,  John  Penn,  Benjamin  Chew, 
William  Bingham,  William  Hamilton  of  "Bush  Hill,"  Thomas  Willing, 
and  at  most  of  the  leading  houses  of  the  city.  He  dined  occasionally  at 
the  clubs — the  Cold  Spring  Club  which  met  every  Saturday  at  some 
house  north  of  the  city,  in  the  old  Springettsbury  Manor,  and  clubs 
made  up  principally  of  the  members  of  the  convention  at  the  City 
Tavern,  and  in  the  Indian  Queen,  in  Fourth  Street  above  Chestnut,  the 
latter  "a  large  pile  of  buildings  with  many  spacious  halls  and  numerous 
small  apartments  appropriated  for  lodging  rooms  and  kept  in  elegant 
style."  He  attended  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  went  fish- 
ing with  Robert  Morris  in  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Delaware  and  sat  for 
his  portrait.  At  the  close  of  the  convention  he  set  out  for  Mount  Vernon. 
He  parted  from  his  friends,  Robert  and  Gouverneur  Morris  at  Gray's 
Ferry,  and  reached  home  four  days  later,  "about  sunset,  after  an  absence 
of  four  months  and  14  days." 

The  issue  of  the  convention  had  a  widespread  effect  on  the  feeling 
of  the  country. 

The  departure  of  the  delegates  from  Philadelphia  was  the  signal  for  such  political 
excitement  as  the  city  had  not  lately,  if  ever  known  [writes  Oberholtzer],  The  sessions 
of  the  convention  had  been  secret,  and  no  one  outside  of  the  hall  had  an  inkling  of  what 
the  result  would  be.  Until  the  finished  instrument  was  published  its  character  was  quite 
unknown.  That  would  be  unsatisfactory  to  many  was  foreseen ;  that  its  approval  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  States  to  secure  its  adoption  could  be  secured  was  doubtful.  Penn- 
sylvania and  Delaware  having  had  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  work  of  the  body  were 
expected  to  act  quickly  and  Delaware  did  so,  with  a  unanimity  for  which  she  may  long 
feel  proud,  on  December  7,  1787 — in  less  than  three  months  after  the  convention  had 
adjourned.  Pennsylvania  followed  on  December  12th,  but  not  without  a  violent  party 
struggle.  The  State  had  long  been  the  front  and  centre  of  democracy,  and  the  defenders 
of  the  constitution  of  1776  at  once  detected  in  the  proposed  Constitution  of  the  Union 
the  gravest  danger  to  popular  liberty.  They  foresaw  that  the  endorsement  of  any 
such  principles  of  government  as  Hamilton  and  the  Federalists  had  made  to  prevail  in 
the  Constitution  would  be  fatal  to  those  ideas  which  they  had  nursed  like  fanatics,  for 
more  than  ten  years,  and  they  were  determined  to  accomplish  its  defeat.  If  this  instru- 
ment were  adopted  their  own  boasted  system  in  the  State  would  fall  at  some  early  day, 
a  fear  that  proved  to  be  well  justified  by  later  events.  If  checks  and  balances,  separate 
executive,  judicial  and  legislative  departments,  and  a  bicameral  legislature  with  a  house 
of  lords,  under  the  disguise  of  a  senate,  were  to  be  made  the  pattern  for  America,  and 
Montesquieu  were  to  be  made  triumph  over  Rousseau  ruin  was  at  hand  for  the  French 
democrats. 
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But  if  this  party  had  wished  to  defeat  a  proper  system  01  federal  government  it 
should  have  moved  earlier  and  prevented  the  sending  to  the  convention  of  such  men  as 
James  Wilson,  Robert  Morris,  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  George  Clymer.  They  were 
the  very  particular  enemies  of  the  theoretical  democracy  for  which  the  young  state  had 
made  itself  famous.  Aided  by  Washington,  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  John  Dickinson 
they  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  authors  of  the  instrument  and  the  opposition 
would  need  to  be  very  active  to  circumvent  men  of  so  much  power  and  intelligence.  The 
assembly  was  meeting  in  another  part  of  the  State  House  when  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention closed  its  sessions.  It  would  adjourn  on  September  29th,  and  the  democrats  had 
understood  that  the  business  of  calling  a  convention  to  consider  the  subject,  which  had 
been  referred  to  the  state,  would  not  be  taken  up  until  after  a  popular  election.  To 
its  dismay  George  Clymer  rose  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  offering  resolutions  which 
contemplated  a  convention  in  November.  Members  from  the  interior  and  western 
counties  at  once  offered  violent  resistance  to  the  movement,  but  they  were  in  the  minority, 
losing  the  first  vote  by  43  to  19.  Then  the  house  adjourned  until  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  when  nineteen  members  absented  themselves  in  order  to  break  the  quorum. 
The  sergeant-at-arms  was  ordered  to  go  out  and  bring  the  men  into  the  hall.  They 
refused  to  come  and  the  majority  went  home  resolving  to  assemble  the  next  morning. 
Again  the  sergeant-at-arms  was  sent  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  refractory  mem- 
bers. By  this  time  a  crowd  of  people,  interested  in  the  result,  filled  the  streets  and 
seizing  two  of  the  men,  James  McCalmont,  of  Franklin  County,  and  Jacob  Miley,  of 
Dauphin  County,  forcibly  carried  them  to  the  State  House.  Their  clothes  were  torn 
and  they  were  "white  with  rage,"  but  nothing  availed.  A  quorum  now  attended  and  a 
State  convention  was  called  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  November  21st  following.  The 
assembly  adjourned,  the  mob  cheered,  the  bells  of  Christ  Church  were  rung  and  the 
issue  was  referred  to  the  people.  The  election  of  delegates  was  set  for  the  first  Tues- 
day in  November,  and  it  was  attended  by  many  exciting,  and  indeed  riotous  scenes.  In 
Philadelphia  where  the  new  assembly  had  recently  convened  several  leading  Constitu- 
tionalists, including  McCalmont,  William  Findley,  and  John  Smilie,  were  lodged  at  the 
house  of  a  Major  Alexander  Boyd  in  Sixth  Street.  Thither  on  election  night  the  mob 
repaired.  The  windows  were  stoned  and  a  great  din  was  continued  for  a  long  time 
"much  to  the  displeasure  and  vexation  of  the  inmates."  The  Federalists  were  over- 
whelmingly triumphant  in  the  city.  Their  five  candidates  were  James  Wilson,  Thomas 
McKean,  Benjamin  Rush,  George  Latimer,  and  Hilary  Baker.  Opposed  to  them  were 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who,  in  spite  of  his  having  signed  the  Constitution,  was  fairly 
regarded  as  the  principal  advocate  of  all  democratic  system  of  government;  David  Rit- 
tenhouse,  the  second  most  distinguished  member  of  the  party ;  Charles  Petit,  John  Stein- 
metz,  and  James  Irvine.  The  leading  candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket  received  1215 
votes;  Franklin  led  the  Anti-Federalist  ticket  with  235  votes.  The  average  majority  for 
the  Constitution  was  about  ten  to  one.  The  convention  was  a  body  of  69  delegates  and  it 
organized  with  Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg,  one  of  the  distinguished  sons  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  the  Trappe,  as  its  presiding 
officer.  The  battle  was  sharp  but  brief.  The  Anti-Federalists  were  greatly  outvoted. 
On  December  12th  the  question  of  ratification  came  before  the  delegates,  and  46  were 
favorable  and  23  unfavorable  to  a  "more  perfect  union"  under  the  Constitution.  The 
counties  of  Philadelphia,  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Northampton,  Chester,  York  and  Lan- 
caster (excepting  one  vote)  gave  their  solid  vote  to  the  city  in  the  affirmative.  Berks, 
Dauphin,  Cumberland,  Bedford,  Fayette,  and  Westmoreland,  full  of  the  wild  spirit  of  the 
frontier  to  which  the  theories  of  Tom  Paine  and  the  other  Eastern  leaders  had  now 
spread,  cast  19  of  the  23  negative  votes.  The  next  day,  on  December  13th,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  marched  from  the  State  House  to  the  old  courthouse,  at  Second 
and  Market  streets,  where  the  act  was  solemnly  proclaimed  to  the  people.  Again  guns 
were  fired  and  bells  were  rung.    There  was  a  dinner  at  one  of  the  taverns  and  much 
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mutual  congratulation,  except  among  the  Anti-Federalists,  such  as  John  Smilie,  who 
when  he  was  asked  to  sign  his  name  with  the  majority,  proudly  exclaimed  "that  he 
would  never  allow  his  hand  in  so  gross  a  manner  to  give  the  lie  to  his  heart  and  his 
tongue." 

Federal  Procession  in  Philadelphia — The  progress  in  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  by  the  other  States  was  watched  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, especially  in  Philadelphia,  with  absorbing  interest.  At  a  meeting 
of  Federalists  at  Eppley's  tavern  in  June,  it  was  decided  that  as  soon  as 
the  ninth  State  signified  its  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  a  public  re- 
joicing should  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  On  June  21,  New  Hampshire, 
the  ninth  State,  ratified  the  instrument  and  it  was  thereupon  determined 
by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  celebrate  the  formation  of  the  new 
Union  on  July  4.  The  feature  of  the  day  was  a  "grand  federal  proces- 
sion," with  nine  superintendents,  distinguished  by  white  plumes  in  their 
hats;  General  Mifflin,  General  Stewart,  Colonel  Proctor,  Colonel  Gurney, 
Colonel  Will,  Colonel  Marsh,  Major  Moore,  Major  Lenox  and  Peter 
Brown.  The  procession  was  led  by  twelve  axemen,  dressed  in  white 
frocks,  with  black  girdles  round  their  waists,  and  ornamented  caps,  and 
the  First  city  Troop  of  Light  Dragoons.  John  Nixon  followed  on  horse- 
back, bearing  the  staff  and  cap  of  liberty.  Ideas  such  as  Independence, 
the  French  Alliance,  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  Convention  of 
the  States,  the  Constitution,  all  had  their  emblems  carried.  The  ten 
States  that  had  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution  were  represented  by 
delegates  each  bearing  the  flag  with  the  name  of  the  State  he  repre- 
sented in  gold  letters.  The  Agricultural  Society,  the  farmers,  the  Manu- 
facturing Society,  the  pilots,  the  boat-builders,  the  sail-makers,  the  ship- 
carpenters,  the  ship-joiners,  the  rope-makers,  and  ship-chandlers,  the 
merchants  and  traders,  cordwainers,  coach-painters,  and  brick  makers, 
were  all  represented,  with  a  great  many  other  trades,  professions  and 
occupations.  In  the  official  report  of  the  ceremonies  given  out  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  eighty-seven  different  sec- 
tions of  the  parade  are  mentioned.    This  account  concludes  as  follows: 

This  grand  procession  began  to  move  from  the  place  of  rendezvous  about  half  past 
nine,  and  the  front  arrived  at  Union  Green,  in  front  of  Bush  Hill,  about  half-past  twelve. 
The  length  of  the  line  was  about  one  mile  and  a  half,  the  distance  marched  through 
about  three  miles.  As  the  procession  came  into  Fourth  Street,  Capt.  David  Zeigler  and 
Lieut.  John  Armstrong,  had  drawn  up  their  company  of  Continental  troops,  and  saluted 
the  procession  as  it  passed,  according  to  military  rule.  A  very  large  circular  range  of 
tables  covered  with  canvas  awnings,  and  plentifully  spread  with  cold  collation,  had  been 
prepared  the  day  before  by  the  committee  of  provisions.  In  the  centre  of  this  spacious 
circle  the  Grand  Edifice  was  placed,  and  the  ship  "Union"  moored.  The  flags  of  the 
consuls  and  other  standards  were  planted  round  the  Edifice.  As  soon  as  the  rear  line 
had  arrived  James  Wilson,  Esq.,  addressed  the  people  from  the  Federal  Edifice  in  an 
eloquent  oration. 

The  several  light  companies  were  then  drawn  off  by  Capt.  Heysham  to  an  eminence 
nearly  opposite,  where  they  fired  a  feu  de  joie  of  three  rounds,  also  three  volleys,  fol- 
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lowed  by  three  cheers,  to  testify  their  satisfaction  on  this  joyful  occasion.  After  the 
oration  the  company  went  to  dinner.  No  spirit  nor  wines  of  any  kind  were  introduced. 
American  porter,  beer,  and  cider  were  the  only  liquors.  With  these  were  drunk  the 
following  toasts,  announced  by  a  trumpet,  and  answered  by  a  discharge  of  artillery,  a 
round  of  ten  to  each  toast,  and  these  were  in  like  manner  answered  by  a  discharge  from 
the  ship  "Rising  Sun"  at  her  moorings.    Toasts: 

1.  The  People  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Honor  and  immortality  to  the  members  of  the  late  Federal  Government. 

3.  General  Washington. 

4.  The  King  of  France. 

5.  The  United  Netherlands. 

6.  The  foreign  Powers  in  alliance  with  the  United  States. 

7.  The  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

8.  The  heroes  who  have  fallen  in  defense  of  our  liberties. 

9.  May  reason,  and  not  the  sword,  hereafter  decide  all  national  disputes. 
10.  The  whole  family  of  mankind. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  precise  in  numbers  on  such  an  occasion,  but  averaging  several 
opinions,  there  were  about  five  thousand  in  line  of  procession,  and  about  seventeen 
thousand  on  Union  Green.  The  green  was  entirely  cleared  by  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  the  Edifice,  ship,  and  several  machines  being  withdrawn,  the  citizens  soberly  retired 
to  their  respective  homes.  The  weather  was  remarkably  favorable  for  the  season — 
cloudy,  without  rain,  and  a  brisk  wind  from  the  south  during  the  whole  day.  At  night 
the  ship  "Rising  Sun"  was  handsomely  illuminated  in  honor  of  this  great  festival. 

As  the  system  of  government  (now  fully  ratified)  has  been  the  occasion  of  much 
present  joy,  so  it  may  prove  a  source  of  future  blessing  to  our  country,  and  the  glory  of 
our  rising  empire. 

Published  by  order.  Francis  Hopkinson, 

July  8,  1788.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangement. 

The  convention  to  frame,  a  constitution  for  the  government  of  Penn- 
sylvania completed  its  labors  on  September  2,  1890.  On  that  day  the 
members  signed  the  instrument,  after  which  they  went  in  procession 
from  the  State  house  to  the  court  house,  where  the  new  Constitution 
was  proclaimed.  Provision  had  been  made  for  the  continuance  in  office, 
until  the  new  government  went  into  operation,  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  and  other  State  officers,  but  not  of  the  Legislature ;  and  the  lat- 
ter body  believing  its  authority  had  ceased,  did  not  proceed  to  the  trans* 
action  of  business  on  the  following  day.  On  September  4  forty-six  of 
them  signed  an  address  to  the  people  setting  forth  the  status  of  affairs. 
On  December  7  the  new  Legislature  met  at  the  State  house.  At  the 
election  for  State  officers  under  the  new  Constitution  Thomas  Mifflin 
received  in  Philadelphia  1434  votes  for  Governor  and  Arthur  St  Clair 
96  votes.  In  the  county  the  vote  was  Mifflin,  1434;  St  Clair  18;  and  in 
the  State,  Mifflin  27,118,  and  St  Clair  2819.  On  December  21,  the  change 
of  government  was  formally  effected.  A  procession  was  formed  at  the 
chamber  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  which  moved  to  the  old 
court  house  at  Second  and  Market  streets,  where  the  old  government 
yielded  up  its  powers,  and  the  new  government  was  proclaimed.  On 
January  1,  1791,  the  City  Councils,  mayor,  recorder,  and  a  number  of 
citizens  waited  on  Governor  Mifflin  and  tendered  their  congratulations. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  PROVINCIAL  CONVENTION 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  national  constitution  it  became  the 
turn  of  Pennsylvania  to  consider  the  legal  framework  of  the  State  and 
come  to  a  decision  regarding  the  provincial  constitution  through  which 
it  was  in  future  to  administer  its  affairs.  The  first  constitution  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  adopted  in  an  emergency,  at  the  date  on  which  the  pro- 
prietary government  had  been  set  aside,  and  its  provisions  as  a  result 
were  imperfect  and  provisional.  The  years  of  change  and  development 
that  had  elapsed  had  brought  into  general  notice  new  exigencies  and 
"the  people  of  the  province  had  grown  greatly  in  the  art  of  government. 
The  study  that  had  been  given  to  the  shaping  of  the  national  consti- 
tution threw  light  on  the  character  of  the  scheme  of  government  that 
would  be  best  suited  to  Pennsylvania ;  and  tentative  schemes  of  one  kind 
and  another  began  to  be  given  out  in  this  quarter  and  in  that.  Finally 
the  resultant  scheme  began  to  take  shape.  A  convention  was  called  to 
frame  a  plan  of  government  for  the  State,  and  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion were  chosen  in  October,  1789.  They  met  in  November,  and  Thomas 
Mifflin,  then  president  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  presided.  The 
convention  sat  during  the  greater  part  of  the  following  year,  and  finally 
on  September  2,  1790,  the  new  constitution  was  completely  drawn  and 
adopted. 

Changes  in  Pennsylvania  Constitution — The  radical  changes  were  in 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches.  The  Assembly  ceased  to  have 
the  sole  right  to  originate  and  make  laws,  the  senate  having  been  estab- 
lished as  a  coordinate  department,  superseding  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council,  which  was  abolished.  It  was  provided  moreover  that  a  governor 
be  elected  every  three  years  by  the  direct  votes  of  the  people,  and  upon 
him  devolved  the  executive  duties  of  the  commonwealth.  The  former 
judicial  system  was  continued,  with  important  changes  in  the  tenure  of 
office.  The  council  of  censors  passed  out  of  existence.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  reenacted  the  old  charter  provision  that  found  its  way  into  the 
first  constitution,  respecting  freedom  of  worship,  rights  of  conscience, 
and  exemptions  from  compulsory  contribution  for  the  support  of  any 
ministry,  or  "the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,"  as  was 
required  in  some  provinces  and  States.  So  the  commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania came  into  being. 

The  arguments  which  formerly  had  been  urged  with  success  against 
the  adoption  of  a  new  State  constitution  had  by  the  date  of  the  adoption 
of  the  United  States  constitution  recognized  as  obsolete,  and  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  year  1789  the  movement  in  favor  of  a  complete  revision 
had  taken  distinct  shape.  On  March  24,  1789,  the  Assembly  adopted 
resolutions  recommending  that  delegates  be  chosen  at  the  usual  time  for 
the  election  of  State  officers  to  a  convention  which  should  be  charged 
with  forming  a  new  constitution  for  the  State.  The  Supreme  Executive 
Council  was  requested  to  promulgate  the  action  of  the  Assembly,  but 
refused  to  comply  with  the  request.  An  organization  known  as  the 
Republican  Society,  and  composed  of  such  reputable  citizens  as  Ben- 
jamin Rush,  George  Clymer,  John  Cadwalader,  John  Nixon,  Thomas 
Fitzsimons,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Francis  Hopkinson,  Robert  Morris,  George 
Ross,  and  about  seventy  others,  strenuously  urged  the  proposed  revision. 
The  Assembly  proceeded  cautiously;  the  Supreme  Council  on  the  other 
hand  resisted  the  tendency  to  reform.  In  September  the  Assembly 
adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of  calling  the  convention,  and  at  the  general 
election  in  October  delegates  were  chosen.  James  Wilson  and  Hilary 
Baker  were  elected  from  the  city ;  Thomas  Mifflin,  George  Gray,  William 
Robinson,  Jr.,  Robert  Hare  and  Enoch  Edwards  from  the  county  of 
Philadelphia.  The  convention  met  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  November 
and  elected  Thomas  Mifflin  president,  but  it  was  not  until  nearly  a  year 
later  that  the  constitution  framed  by  it  was  adopted.  In  the  new  form  of 
government  a  number  of  radical  departures  were  made  from  the  old 
system.  The  Supreme  Executive  Council  was  abolished  and  a  Senate 
created.  The  chief  executive  was  to  be  known  as  Governor  instead  of 
President.  The  Council  of  Censors  was  dispensed  with,  and  in  all  im- 
portant matters  the  new  Constitution  conformed  to  the  system  adopted 
for  administering  the  general  government. 

Back  of  the  constitution  of  1790  lay  a  history  of  other  constitutions 
and  sketches  and  tentative  skeletons  of  constitutions.  The  constitution 
of  Pennsylvania  of  1776  was  inspired  by  the  following  resolution  passed 
by  the  Continental  Congress : 

In  Congress,  May  15,  1776. 

Whereas,  His  Britannic  Majesty,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
Great  Britain,  has  by  a  late  act  of  parliament,  excluded  the  inhabitants  of  these  United 
Colonies  from  the  protection  of  his  crown;  and 

Whereas,  no  answer  whatever,  to  the  humble  petitions  of  the  colonies  for  redress 
of  grievances  and  reconciliation  with  Great  Britan,  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be  given, 
but  the  whole  force  of  that  kingdom,  aided  by  foreign  mercenaries,  is  to  be  exerted  for 
the  destruction  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies ;    and 

Whereas,  it  appears  absolutely  irreconcilable  to  reason  and  good  conscience,  for  the 
people  of  these  colonies,  now  to  take  the  oaths  and  affirmations  necessary  for  the  support 
of  any  government,  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  exer- 
cise of  every  kind  of  authority,  under  the  said  crown  should  be  totally  suppressed,  and 
all  the  powers  of  government  exerted,  under  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the  colonies, 
for  the  preservation  of  internal  peace,  virtue  and  good  order,  as  well  as  for  the  defense 
of  their  lives,  liberties,  and  properties,  against  the  hostile  invasions  and  cruel  depreda- 
tions of  their  enemies;    therefore, 
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Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  respective  assemblies  and  conventions  of 
the  United  Colonies,  where  no  government  sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs 
has  been  hitherto  established,  to  adopt  such  government  as  shall  in  the  opinion  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  con- 
stituents in  particular,  and  America  in  general. 

By  order  of  the  Congress.  John  Hancock,  President. 

The  Earlier  Constitutions — In  accordance  with  this  resolution  and  a 
call  issued  thereunder  by  the  committee  of  the  city  and  liberties  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  hundred  and  three  deputies  were  appointed  by  the  committees 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  several  counties  of  the  province,  to 
meet  in  provincial  conference.  Ninety-seven  of  the  deputies  convened  at 
Carpenters'  Hall  in  Philadelphia  on  June  18,  and  elected  Thomas 
McKean  president  of  the  conference.  They  continued  in  session  until 
June  25,  1776,  and  unanimously  agreed  that  a  provincial  convention 
should  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  new  government  in  the 
province,  and  fixing  Monday,  July  8,  as  the  time  for  the  election  of  the 
members  of  the  convention.  The  convention  was  composed  of  ninety- 
six  members  and  was  in  session  in  Philadelphia  from  July  15  to  Sep- 
tember 28,  1776.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  president  of  the  body.  The 
"Bill  of  Rights  and  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania" 
adopted  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  with 
directions  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  at 
their  first  meeting,  immediately  after  they  had  chosen  their  speaker. 

On  March  24,  1789,  the  General  Assembly,  which  then  consisted  of 
but  one  House,  viz :  the  House  of  Representatives,  passed  a  resolution 
submitting  to  the  people  the  question  of  calling  a  convention  to  draft  a 
new  constitution.  At  the  election  that  followed  the  majority  of  votes 
cast  favored  the  calling  of  such  convention.  The  General  Assembly,  on 
September  14,  1789,  then  passed  a  resolution  recommending  that  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  should  at  the  succeeding  election  choose 
delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention  to  meet  on  November  24,  1789. 
Sixty-nine  delegates  were  elected  to  this  convention,  which  assembled 
in  Philadelphia  on  that  date.  Thomas  Mifflin  was  elected  president  of 
the  convention.  The  convention  completed  the  drafting  of  the  new  con- 
stitution and  adjourned  finally  on  September  2,  1790. 

Penn's  Frame  of  Government — Such  was  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  years  that  immediately 
followed  the  Revolutionary  War,  or  such  at  least  represents  an  account 
of  the  various  forms  the  constitution  took  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  There  were  further  revisions  to  follow  and  there 
was  a  previous  history  beginning  with  Penn.  Penn's  "frame  of  govern- 
ment"— or  as  James  Claypoole  called  it  "the  fundamentals  for  govern- 
ment"— was  of  course  the  first  constitution  of  Pennsylvania.     It  would 
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seem  to  have  been  a  genuine  production  of  the  author  of  the  "concessions 
and  conditions  of  settlement."  It  was  the  work  of  Penn  and  reflected 
some  of  the  brightest  and  some  of  the  less  bright  traits  of  his  genius 
and  character.  The  first  two  paragraphs  of  Penn's  preface  or  preamble 
to  the  constitution  form  a  simple  excursus  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  law 
and  the  transgressor  as  expounded  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans : 
"For  we  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual ;  but  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin" 
and  so  on.  From  this  Penn  derives,  not  very  clearly  however,  "the  divine 
right  of  government,"  the  object  of  government  being  two-fold,  to  terrify 
evil-doers  and  to  cherish  those  that  do  well,  "which  gives  government 
a  life  beyond  corruption  and  makes  it  as  durable  in  the  world  as  good 
men  shall  be."  Hence  Penn  thought  that  government  seemed  like  a  part 
of  religion  itself,  a  thing  sacred  in  its  institution  and  end.  "They  weakly 
err,"  he  continues  with  wisdom,  "that  think  there  is  no  other  use  of  gov- 
ernment than  correction,  which  is  the  coarsest  part  of  it."  He  declines  to 
say  much  of  "particular  frames  and  modes,"  for  the  reason  that  men  are 
so  hard  to  please.  "It  is  true  they  seem  to  agree  in  the  end,  to  wit,  hap- 
piness, but  in  the  means  they  differ  .  .  .  Men  side  with  their  passions 
against  their  reason,  and  their  sinister  interests  have  so  strong  a  bias 
upon  their  minds,  that  they  lean  to  them  against  the  good  of  the  things 
they  know."  The  form,  Penn  concluded,  did  not  matter  much  after  all. 
"Any  government  is  free  to  the  people  under  it  (whatever  be  the  frame) 
when  the  laws  rule  and  the  people  are  party  to  these  laws."  Good  men 
were  to  be  preferred  even  above  good  laws,  and  that  which  made  a  good 
constitution  would  have  keep  it,  he  says,  to  wit,  men  of  wisdom  and 
virtue.  The  frame  of  laws  then  published,  added  Penn,  had  been  care- 
fully contrived  to  support  power  in  reverence  with  the  people,  and  to 
secure  the  people  from  the  abuse  of  power." 

In  the  constitution,  which  followed  the  preamble,  Penn  confirmed  to 
the  freemen  of  the  province  all  the  liberties,  franchises,  and  properties 
secured  to  them  by  the  patent  of  King  Charles  II.  The  government  of 
the  province  was  to  consist  of  the  "Governor  and  freemen  of  the  said 
province,  in  form  of  a  Provincial  Council  and  General  Assembly,  by 
whom  all  laws  shall  be  made,  officers  chosen,  and  public  affairs  tran- 
sacted." The  Council,  of  seventy-two  members,  was  to  be  elected  at 
once,  one-third  of  the  members  to  go  out,  and  their  successors  elected 
each  year,  and  after  the  first  seven  years  those  going  out  each  year  should 
not  be  returned  within  a  year.  Two-thirds  of  the  Council  were  required 
to  constitute  a  quorum,  except  in  minor  matters,  when  twenty-four 
would  suffice.  The  Governor  was  always  to  preside  over  the  sessions 
of  the  Council,  and  was  to  have  three  votes.  "The  Governor  and  Provin- 
cial Council  shall  prepare  and  propose  to  the  General  Assembly  here- 
after mentioned  all  bills  which  they  shall  at  any  time  think  fit  to  be 
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passed  into  laws  within  the  said  province  .  .  .  and  on  the  ninth  day 
from  their  so  meeting,  the  said  General  Assembly,  after  reading  over  the 
proposed  bills  by  the  clerk  of  the  Provincial  Council,  and  the  occasion 
and  motives  for  them  being  opened  by  the  Governor  or  his  deputy,  shall 
give  their  affirmative  or  negative,  which  to  them  seemeth  best  .  .  . 
and  the  laws  so  prepared  and  proposed  as  aforesaid  that  are  assented  to 
by  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  enrolled  as  laws  of  the  province,  with 
this  style:  'By  the  Governor,  with  the  assent  and  approbation  of  the 
freemen  in  the  Provincial  Council  and  General  Assembly.' "  It  was  in 
this  clause  that  lay  the  fatal  defect  in  Penn's  constitution.  The  Assembly, 
the  popular  body,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  were  restricted 
simply  to  a  veto  power.  They  could  not  originate  bills ;  they  could  not 
«ven  debate  them ;  they  were  not  allowed  to  think  or  act  for  themselves, 
or  those  they  represented ;  but  had  nothing  to  do  except  to  vote  "Yes" 
or  "No."  To  be  sure  the  Council  was  an  elective  body  also ;  but  it  was 
intended  to  consist  of  the  Governor's  friends.  It  was  the  aristocratic 
body.  It  did  not  go  fresh  from  the  people.  The  tenure  of  its  members 
was  three  years.  Besides,  for  ordinary  business,  twenty-four  of  the 
Council  made  a  quorum,  of  whom  twelve,  with  the  Governor's  votes, 
comprised  a  majority.  The  Governor  had  three  votes ;  the  Free  Society 
of  Traders  six ;  if  the  Governor  had  three  or  four  friends  in  Council, 
with  the  support  of  this  society  he  could  control  all  legislation. 

This  was  a  great  blemish  on  Penn's  constitution.  He  could  not  help 
knowing  that  the  question  had  been  fought  out,  or  was  in  his  time  still 
cause  for  battle  between  Governor  and  Council  and  the  popular  Assem- 
bly in  every  American  colony.  He  was  too  familiar  with  American  his- 
tory to  have  forgotten  the  inauguration  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burges- 
ses in  1619,  and  how,  successively  in  each  colony  as  it  was  formed,  in  the 
language  of  Bancroft  "popular  assemblies  burst  everywhere  into  life  with 
a  consciousness  of  their  importance  and  an  immediate  capacity  for 
efficient  legislation."  The  Virginia  Burgesses  were  first  summoned  July 
30,  1619,  two  each  from  three  cities,  three  hundreds,  three  plantations, 
Argall's  Gift,  and  Kiccowtan.  They  met  together  with  Governor  and 
Council  until  1680,  when,  under  Lord  Colepepper's  government,  the 
two  houses  separated.  In  Massachusetts,  May  19,  1634,  twenty-five 
delegates,  chosen  by  the  freemen  of  the  towns  of  their  own  motion, 
appeared  and  claimed  a  share  in  the  making  of  the  laws.  The  claim  was 
allowed  and  they  became  members  of  the  General  Court.  In  Connecticut 
the  popular  body  was  first  provided  for  January  14,  1639.  In  Maryland 
the  first  House  of  Burgesses  dates  from  February,  1639,  and  they  soon 
voided  the  authority  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  under  the  charter,  to 
originate  bills.  In  Rhode  Island  the  power  of  popular  assemblies  dates 
from  May,  1647.    In  North  Carolina,  in  spite  of  Locke's  aristocratic  con- 
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stitution,  this  power  has  existed  since  1667.  In  New  Jersey  the  Assem- 
bly of  Representatives,  with  law-making  power,  is  as  old  as  1668.  In 
South  Carolina  the  freemen  took  part  in  law-making,  through  their 
delegates,  from  1674.  In  New  Hampshire  the  law-making  power  resided 
in  the  Assembly  from  March  16,  1680.  The  British  Privy  Council  had 
doubtless  a  good  deal  to  do  with  reactionary  move  on  the  part  of  Penn, 
who  possibly  could  not  get  his  patent  without  concessions  of  that  char- 
acter. When  Halifax  opposed  the  attempt  to  subvert  the  autonomy  of 
the  colonies,  and  bring  them  directly  under  the  power  of  the  throne,  he 
was  dismissed  from  office,  and  the  Privy  Council  voted  that  Governors 
and  Councils  of  colonies  "should  not  be  obliged  to  call  assemblies  from 
the  country  to  make  taxes  and  to  regulate  other  important  matters,  but 
that  they  should  do  what  they  should  judge  proper,  rendering  an  account 
only  to  his  Britannic  majesty."  This  action  was  not  finally  taken  until 
1684,  but  it  registered  the  well-matured  views  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  had  long  held  that  colonies  did  not  need  General  Assemblies,  and 
ought  not  to  have  them.  Penn,  it  would  appear,  was  made  acquainted 
with  these  views  and  bowed  in  deference  to  them.  He  waived  the  prin- 
ciples he  had  proclaimed  in  order  to  secure  his  province,  feeling  that  good 
would  be  bound  to  come  from  the  establishment  in  numerous  other  ways. 

Apart  from  this  fatal  piece  of  subservience  there  was  much  to  praise 
in  Penn's  constitution  and  indeed  something  to  wonder  at,  for  in  some 
respects  it  was  in  advance  of  its  age.  The  executive  functions  of  Gover- 
nor and  Council  were  carefully  defined  and  limited.  A  wholesome  and 
liberal  provision  was  made  for  education,  public  schools,  inventions, 
and  useful  scientific  discoveries.  In  the  preamble  Penn  laid  down  a 
doctrine  since  universally  recognized  as  sound  and  the  general  accep- 
tance of  which,  it  is  believed,  afforded  a  good  guarantee  of  the  perpetuity 
of  American  institutions  :  that  virtue  and  wisdom,  "because  they  descend 
not  with  worldly  inheritances,  must  be  carefully  propagated  by  virtuous 
education  of  youth,  for  which  after-ages  will  owe  more  to  the  care  and 
prudence  of  founders  and  the  successive  magistracy  than  to  their  parents 
for  their  private  patrimonies." 

The  Provincial  Council,  for  the  more  prompt  despatch  of  business, 
was  to  be  divided  into  four  committees — one  to  have  charge  of  planta- 
tions, one  to  be  a  committee  of  justice  and  safety,  one  of  trade  and  treas- 
ury, and  the  fourth  of  manners,  education  and  arts.  The  General  Assem- 
bly was  to  be  elected  annually,  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  members, 
representing  all  the  freemen  of  the  province.  They  were  to  meet  in  the 
capital  on  "the  20th  day  of  the  second  month,"  and  during  eight  days 
were  expected  to  freely  confer  with  one  another  and  the  Council,  and, 
if  they  chose,  to  make  suggestions  to  the  Council  committees  about  the 
amendment  or  alteration  of  bills  (all  such  as  the  Council  proposed  to 
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offer  for  adoption  being  published  three  weeks  beforehand),  and  on  the 
ninth  day  were  to  vote,  "not  less  than  two-thirds  making  a  quorum  in 
the  passing  of  laws  and  choice  of  such  officers  as  are  by  them  to  be 
chosen."  The  General  Assembly  was  to  nominate  a  list  of  judges,  treas- 
urers, sheriffs,  justices,  coroners,  etc.,  two  for  each  office,  from  which  the 
Governor  and  the  Council  were  to  select  the  officers  to  serve.  The  body 
was  to  adjourn  upon  being  served  with  notice  that  the  Governor  and  the 
Council  had  no  further  business  to  lay  before  them,  and  to  asseYnble 
again  upon  the  summons  of  the  Governor  and  Council.  Elections  were 
to  be  by  ballot,  and  so  were  questions  of  impeachment  in  the  Assembly 
and  judgment  of  criminals  in  the  Council.  No  business  was  to  be  done 
by  the  Governor,  Council  or  Assembly  on  Sunday,  except  in  cases  of 
emergency.  The  constitution  could  not  be  altered  without  the  consent 
of  the  Governor  and  six-sevenths  of  the  Council  and  General  Assembly — 
a  rule,  which  if  literally  enforced,  would  have  perpetuated  any  consti- 
tution, good  or  bad.  Finally  Penn  solemnly  declared  "that  neither  I, 
my  heirs  or  assigns,  shall  procure  or  do  anything  or  things  whereby 
the  liberties  in  this  charter  contained  and  expressed  shall  be  infringed  or 
broken ;  and  if  anything  be  procured  by  any  person  or  persons  contrary 
to  these  premises  it  shall  be  held  of  no  force  or  effect." 

Penn's  code  of  laws,  passed  in  England,  to  be  altered  or  amended  in 
Pennsylvania,  consisted  of  forty  statutes,  the  first  of  which  declared  the 
charter  or  constitution  which  has  just  been  analyzed  to  be  "fundamental 
to  the  government  itself."  The  second  established  the  qualifications  of 
a  freeman,  voter  or  elector.  These  included  every  purchaser  of  one 
hundred  acres  of  land,  every  tenant  of  one  hundred  acres,  at  a 
penny  an  acre  quit-rent,  who  had  paid  his  own  passage  across  the  ocean 
and  cultivated  ten  acres  of  his  holding,  every  freeman  who  had  taken  up 
fifty  acres  and  cultivated  twenty,  "and  every  inhabitant,  artificer,  or  other 
resident  in  the  said  province  that  pays  scot  and  lot  to  the  government." 
All  these  electors  were  also  eligible  both  to  the  Council  and  the  Assem- 
bly. Elections  were  to  be  free  and  voluntary,  and  electors  who  took 
bribes  were  to  forfeit  their  votes,  while  those  offering  bribes  forfeited  the 
election,  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  being  the  sole  judges  of  the 
regularity  of  the  election  of  their  members.  "No  money  or  goods  shall 
be  raised  upon  or  paid  by  any  of  the  people  of  this  province,  by  way  of 
public  tax,  custom,  or  contribution,  but  by  a  law  for  that  purpose  made." 
Those  violating  this  statute  were  to  be  treated  as  public  enemies  and 
betrayers  of  the  liberties  of  the  province. 

All  courts  were  to  be  open  and  justice  was  neither  to  be  sold,  denied 
or  delayed.  In  all  courts  all  persons  of  all  (religious)  persuasions  might 
freely  appear  in  their  own  way  and  according  to  their  own  manner,  plead- 
ing personally  or  by  friend ;  complaint  to  be  exhibited  fourteen  days 
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before  trial,  and  summons  issued  not  less  than  ten  days  before  trial,  a 
copy  of  complaint  to  be  delivered  to  the  party  complained  of  at  his 
dwelling.  No  complaint  was  to  be  received  but  upon  the  oath  or  affirma- 
tion of  complainant  that  he  believed  in  his  conscience  that  his  cause 
was  to  be  just.  Pleadings,  processes,  and  records  in  court  were  required 
to  be  brief,  in  English,  and  written  plainly  so  as  to  be  understood  by  all. 
All  trials  were  to  be  by  twelve  men,  peers,  of  good  character,  and  of 
the  neighborhood.  When  the  penalty  of  the  offence  to  be  tried  was  death 
the  sheriff  was  to  summon  a  grand  inquest  of  twenty-four  men,  twelve 
at  least  of  whom  should  pronounce  the  complaint  to  be  true,  and  then 
twelve  men  or  peers  were  to  be  further  returned  by  the  sheriff  to  try  the 
issue  and  have  the  final  judgment.  This  trial  jury  should  always  be  sub- 
ject to  reasonable  challenge. 

The  most  admirable  parts  of  Penn's  code,  putting  it  ahead  of  the 
contemporary  jurisprudence  of  England  or  any  other  civilized  country 
at  the  time,  were  the  regulations  for  liberty  of  worship  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Penn's  code  on  this  latter  point  was  more  than 
a  hundred  years  in  advance  of  British  legislation.  In  the  matter  of  fees, 
charges,  plain  and  simple  forms,  processes,  records,  and  pleadings,  it 
still  remains  in  advance  of  court  proceedings  and  regulations  nearly 
everywhere.  It  had  clauses  about  work-houses  and  bailable  offenses  in 
advance  of  even  the  best  modern  jurisprudence,  and  its  provisions  for  a 
complete  registration  of  births,  etc.,  have  yet  to  be  enforced  in  some  of 
the  States  closely  adjoining  Pennsylvania,  despite  the  fact  that  accurate 
registries  of  this  sort  are  essential  preliminaries  to  any  collection  of  vital 
statistics. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  was  a  great  deal  in  Penn's  frame  of 
government  that  could  be  made  a  safe  foundation  for  future  constitutions 
to  go  upon  so  that  a  line  of  continuity  and  development  might  connect 
them  all.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  were  to  elapse  before  a  constitution 
freshly  shaped  by  the  people  and  embodying  their  ideals,  was  to  take  the 
place  of  Penn's,  which  had  nevertheless  been  considerably  modified  and 
had  trained  the  people  of  the  province  in  the  art  of  self-government.  It 
was  on  July  8,  1776,  the  day  of  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, that  an  election  was  held  at  the  State  house  for  members  of 
the  convention  to  form  a  constitution  for  the  State.  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  elected  president  of  this  convention ;  George  Ross,  vice-president ; 
John  Morris,  secretary ;  Jacob  Garrigues,  assistant-secretary.  As  soon 
as  it  was  organized  the  Convention  assumed  a  degree  of  executive  and 
legislative  power  not  contemplated  in  the  call  for  the  election,  and  which 
practically  superceded  the  Assembly,  deposed  the  Governor,  and  ignored 
the  existence  of  the  proprietary  government.  The  suggestion  of  Con- 
gress to  organize  a  new  government  was  complied  with  fully ;  it  was  a 
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time  of  revolution  and  the  convention  revolutionized  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment by  assuming  that  it  had  derived  all  necessary  powers  from  the 
people  to  reconstruct  the  institutions  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  founda- 
tion. On  July  23  the  convention  elected  a  Council  of  Safety  to  discharge 
the  executive  duties  of  the  State  government,  thus  dissolving  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety.  The  old  Provincial  Assembly  before  expiring  protested 
against  the  usurpation  of  the  convention.  The  convention  took  no  notice 
of  the  expiring  Assembly,  but  adopted  the  new  constitution  and  ad- 
journed, having  completed  its  labors,  on  September  28. 

Constitution  of  1776 — The  constitution  of  1776  provided  for  an 
Assembly  to  be  elected  annually  and  a  Supreme  Executive  Council,  com- 
posed of  twelve  members,  chosen  by  districts,  to  hold  their  office  for 
three  years.  The  Assembly  was  to  appoint  the  delegates  to  Congress, 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council  exercising  all  the  powers  needed  for 
the  public  safety  and  the  proper  execution  of  the  laws.  Members  of  the 
Assembly  could  not  be  reelected  more  than  four  times  in  seven  years. 
The  official  oath  was  to  support  the  constitution,  to  act  faithfully,  to 
subscribe  to  a  belief  in  one  God,  Creator,  Governor,  rewarder  of  the 
good  and  punisher  of  the  wicked,  and  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  constitution  could  not  be  altered  for  seven  years,  but  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  a  council  of  censors  was  to  be  elected  who  were 
to  consider  and  balance  all  the  benefits  and  defects  of  the  system.  If 
they  thought  amendments  were  needed  they  had  the  power,  with  the  con- 
sent of  two-thirds  of  the  voters,  to  call  a  convention  to  meet  two  years 
afterwards. 

The  new  State  constitution  aroused  a  good  deal  of  hostility,  and  this 
continued  in  1777,  so  that  many  members  of  the  committees,  while 
willing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  refused  to 
subscribe  to  the  State  oath.  The  result  was,  as  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  declared  in  May,  that  "weakness  and  languor  prevailed  in  every 
department  of  the  government,"  and  there  was  no  regular  administra- 
tion of  justice.  A  petition,  strongly  signed,  was  up  to  the  assembly  to 
ask  that  body  to  recommend  a  new  election  for  members  of  a  consti- 
tutional convention  to  revise  the  recently-adopted  instrument.  This 
measure  was  actively  opposed  by  the  "Whig  Society"  upon  the  ground 
that  an  invasion  was  threatened,  a  convention  would  take  useful  men 
from  the  field,  while  soldiers  in  the  field  would  be  deprived  of  their 
votes.  The  policy  of  the  Society  was  to  wait  in  order  that  citizens  might 
get  a  better  knowledge  of  the  science  of  government.  On  February  14, 
1777,  an  election  was  held  at  the  State  house  under  the  constitution. 
Thomas  Wharton  was  chosen  member  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council 
and  John  Loller  and  Colonels  Moore  and  Coates  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly for  Philadelphia  County.     Justices  were  elected  for  the  city.     As 
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there  was  no  longer  any  city  corporation  municipal  affairs  were  managed 
by  the  street  commissioners,  wardens  and  city  commissioners.  The 
members  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  met  and  organized  on 
March  4.  In  joint  meeting  with  the  Assembly,  Thomas  Wharton,  Jr., 
was  elected  president,  and  George  Bryan  vice-president.  Henceforth 
the  Council  of  Safety  ceased  to  exercise  ministerial  power,  and  the 
Supreme  Council  took  control.  The  new  president  was  inaugurated  with 
imposing  ceremony,  and  proclaimed,  on  March  5,  not  only  president  of 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  but  also  captain-general  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  Pennsylvania.  A  number  of  Hessian  cannon,  cap- 
tured at  Princeton,  fired  the  salute,  and  there  was  a  banquet  at  the  City 
Tavern,  given  by  the  Assembly  and  attended  by  members  of  Congress 
and  the  chief  officers  of  army  and  navy.  A  round  of  patriotic  toasts 
were  drunk.  The  Assembly  reorganized  the  courts  during  March  to  suit 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  a  City  Court  was  established,  which  set 
about  a  general  jail  delivery.  The  grand  jury  found  twenty-one  true 
bills,  and  all  the  machinery  of  the  new  court  worked  well.  The  Quarter 
Sessions  were  to  meet  again  in  September,  but  "events  over  which  they 
had  no  control"  effectually  prevented  that  session.  The  Assembly 
bought  a  coach  for  "Lady  Washington,"  and  also  got  to  work  in  May 
upon  arrangements  for  portwardens,  health  office  and  custom  house. 
In  the  new  constitution  radical  changes  were  made  in  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches.  The  Assembly  ceased  to  have  the  sole  right 
to  originate  and  make  laws,  the  Senate  having  been  established  as  a 
co-ordinate  department  of  government.  It  was  provided  that  the  Gover- 
nor be  elected  every  three  years  by  the  direct  votes  of  the  people,  and 
upon  him  devolved  the  executive  duties  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
former  judicial  system  was  continued,  with  changes  in  the  tenure  of 
office.  The  council  of  censors  passed  out  of  existence.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  reenacted  the  old  charter  provision  that  found  its  way  into  the 
first  constitution,  respecting  freedom  of  worship,  and  the  general  rights 
of  conscience. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

POST-REVOLUTIONARY  PENNSYLVANIA 

At  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War  Pennsylvania  had  reached  the 
stature  of  a  self-sustaining  State.  In  area  it  greatly  exceeded  all  but 
the  largest  of  European  countries.  In  population  also  even  at  that 
early  date  it  exceeded  many  of  the  smaller  European  countries.  It 
represented  a  territory  of  forty-five  thousand  square  miles  containing 
nearly  half  a  million  people.  With  a  nucleus  like  that  to  begin  with 
there  was  no  limit  to  its  development.  It  had  also  at  that  early  time 
a  considerable  history  behind  it.  More  than  a  century  and  a  half  had 
passed  since  the  period  when  the  Swedes  and  the  Dutch  had  established 
trading  posts  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Delaware  River.  More  than  a 
century  had  passed  since  Penn  had  become  proprietary  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  population  had  become  skilled  in  the  art  of  self-government.  More 
fortunate  than  the  masses  of  the  people  in  Europe,  whose  lot  it  was 
to  be  ruled  without  having  any  say  in  the  ruling,  who  were  still  taught 
to  look  up  to  their  betters  as  their  natural  and  hereditary  masters  to 
whom  privilege  was  a  right  and  to  whom  it  was  the  duty  of  the  lower 
orders  to  render  service  and  obeisance,  who  lived  from  hand  to  mouth 
just  above  the  line  of  poverty  as  the  recompense  of  a  life  of  drudgery, 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  like  the  people  of  America,  had  already 
tasted  of  the  sweets  of  prosperity,  had  enjoyed  the  untrammeled  sense 
of  freedom,  had  felt  the  delight  of  open  spaces,  had  begun  to  realize  that 
they  had  become  heirs  not  merely  to  a  country  but  to  a  continent,  that 
represented  almost  half  the  world,  and  had  come  to  a  gradual  under- 
standing of  the  immeasurable  wealth  of  the  heritage  of  which  they  had 
become  rulers  and  owners.  The  effect  of  this  developing  consciousness 
was  wholesome.  It  gave  them  reliance ;  it  endowed  them  with  unlimited 
hope ;  it  created  an  atmosphere  that  fostered  a  complete  individual  de- 
velopment;  it  called  forth  hidden  talent;  it  challenged  them  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  energy  in  some  degree  commensurate  with  the  vastness  of 
the  opportunity  that  had  been  given  them.  And  they  responded  quite 
nobly.  They  accomplished  something  that  had  never  been  done  before 
in  human  history,  as  others  like  them  performed  like  deeds  in  all  the 
States  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Within  the  space  of  a  few  years 
they  brought  into  being  independent  States  the  equal  of  States  that 
elsewhere  had  been  the  slow  growth  of  centuries  in  their  essential  ele- 
ments, vastly  superior  to  them  in  other  of  their  aspects.  Pennsylvania 
had  a  fine  tradition  of  freedom  behind  it.  The  charter  of  Penn  was  not 
perfect.    His  frame  of  government  had  features  that  were  not  admirable. 
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But  it  was  essentially  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice.  It 
served  well  as  an  instrument  by  which  to  drill  the  people  of  the  province 
in  the  art  of  government  and  the  lesson  they  learned  became  apparent  a 
hundred  years  after.  The  constitution  which  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania drafted  in  1776  was  patently  a  temporary  and  makeshift  constitu- 
tion. When  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was  over 
they  turned  to  the  consideration  of  a  constitution  that  would  be  more 
permanent.  They  had  learned  a  great  deal  in  the  interval.  They  had 
come  to  a  consciousness  of  their  strength.  They  had  become  possessed 
of  a  faith  in  their  own  native  ability  and  intelligence.  They  had  come 
to  know  what  they  wanted ;  and  their  hatred  of  the  old  tyrannies  with 
which  they  and  their  fathers  had  become  but  too  familiar  had  been  in- 
tensified a  hundred  fold  by  the  brutal  effort  on  the  part  of  exterior 
oppressors  to  plant  those  tyrannies  in  America.  In  their  hearts  they  had 
sworn  that  nothing  of  that  kind  would  ever  be  seen  in  America.  In 
this  new  hemisphere  they  had  determined  to  build  a  house  where  peace 
and  concord  and  justice  would  forever  reign  and  oppression  forever 
would  be  held  without  doors. 

First  Governor  of  the  State — The  adoption  of  a  new  constitution  for 
Pennsylvania  did  away  automatically  with  the  Supreme  Executive  Coun- 
cil, and  Thomas  Mifflin  who  had  been  president  of  the  Council  became 
first  governor  of  the  State.  Mifflin  was  vigorous  and  popular,  and 
already  possessed  of  wide  renown,  a  fighting  Quaker  with  a  good  war 
record.  He  was  at  the  date  of  his  election  as  Governor  forty-six  years 
old,  and  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  graduated  at  Phila- 
delphia College  in  1760,  where  he  went  through  the  full  curriculum  of 
the  time.  He  entered  a  counting  house  and  got  a  good  business  educa- 
tion. In  1765  he  travelled  for  a  time  in  Europe  and  on  his  return  engaged 
in  business  in  partnership  with  a  brother.  In  1772  and  1773  he  was  a 
representative  in  the  legislature,  and  in  1774  was  one  of  the  delegates 
sent  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  served  on  important  committees. 
When  the  news  came  of  the  fight  at  Lexington  he  eloquently  advocated 
resolute  action  in  the  town  meetings,  and  when  troops  were  enlisted  he> 
was  active  in  organizing  and  drilling  one  of  the  first  regiments  and  was 
made  its  major,  a  matter  which  does  him  the  greater  credit  in  that  it 
involved  a  separation  from  his  Quaker  brethren.  General  Washington 
chose  Mifflin  as  his  first  aide-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  his  headquarters  at  Cambridge.  While  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cambridge  he  led  a  force  against  a  British  detachment 
and  acquitted  himself  with  great  bravery.  In  July,  1775,  he  was  made 
quarter-master  general  of  the  army,  and,  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston 
by  the  British,  was  commissioned  as  brigadier-general.  This  was  on 
May  19,  1776.     He  was  a  little  later  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  part 
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of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  when  the  army  lay  encamped  before  New 
York,  and  enjoyed  the  particular  confidence  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
Mifflin's  brigade  was  described  as  the  best  disciplined  of  any  in  the  army. 
In  the  retreat  from  Long  Island  he  commanded  the  rear-guard,  and 
through  a  blunder  received  the  order  to  cover  the  retreat  before  all  the 
troops  had  embarked,  but,  after  marching  his  men  to  the  ferry,  regained 
the  lines  before  the  enemy  discovered  that  the  post  was  deserted.  In 
compliance  with  a  special  resolve  of  Congress  Mifflin  resumed  the  duties 
of  quartermaster-general.  In  November,  1776,  he  was  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia to  put  Congress  in  possession  of  the  facts  regarding  the  critical 
conditions  in  the  army,  and  to  do  what  he  could  to  whip  up  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  energy  among  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  After  hear- 
ing what  he  had  to  say,  Congress  appealed  to  the  militia  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  nearest  counties  to  join  the  army  in  New  Jersey,  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  for  reinforcements  and  supplies,  and  ordered 
Mifflin  to  remain  in  Philadelphia  for  advice  and  consultation.  Mifflin 
organized  and  trained  three  regiments  of  associators  of  the  city  and 
neighborhood,  sending  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  to  Trenton.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1777,  accompanied  by  a  committee  of  the  legislature,  he  made  a 
tour  of  the  principal  towns  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  his  stirring  oratory 
brought  recruits  to  the  ranks  of  the  army.  He  appeared  with  reinforce- 
ments before  the  battle  of  Princeton  was  fought. 

In  recognition  of  Mifflin's  services  Congress  commissioned  him  as 
major-general  on  February  19,  and  made  him  a  member  of  the  board  of 
war.  He  shared  the  prevalent  satisfaction  with  what  was  called  the 
"Fabian  policy"  of  General  Washington,  and  sympathized  with  the  views 
of  General  Horatio  Gates  and  General  Thomas  Conway,  but  afterwards 
declared  that  he  had  not  shared  in  the  desire  to  elevate  Gates  to  the 
supreme  command.  General  Mifflin's  health  began  to  suffer  from  the 
hardships  of  the  war  and  he  felt  obliged  to  give  in  his  resignation,  but 
this  Congress  refused  to  accept.  When  the  friends  of  Washington 
overcame  the  Conway  cabal,  Mifflin  was  replaced  by  General  Nathaniel 
Greene  in  the  quartermaster's  department.  This  was  in  March,  1778, 
and  in  October  he  and  Gates  were  discharged  from  their  places  on  the 
board  of  war.  An  investigation  of  Mifflin's  conduct  was  ordered  by 
Congress  as  a  result  of  charges  that  the  sufferings  of  the  army  at  Val- 
ley Forge  were  in  large  part  due  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  quarter- 
master-general. When  the  decree  was  revoked  after  he  had  demanded  an 
examination,  he  resigned  his  commission.  Congress  however  again 
refused  to  accept  his  resignation  and  placed  in  his  hands  a  million  dol- 
lars to  settle  outstanding  claims.  In  January,  1780,  he  was  appointed 
to  a  board  to  devise  means  for  retrenching  expenses.  After  the  war 
when  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed,  and  the  freedom  and  inde- 


GENERAL  ARTHUR  ST.  CLAIR— 

Born  in  Thurse,  Caithness,  Scotland,  in  1734;  attended  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
and  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  John  Hunter;  purchased  a  commission  as  ensign 
in  the  Sixtieth  Foot,  May  13,  1757,  and  came  to  America  with  Admiral  Boscawen's 
fleet;  served  under  General  Amherst  at  the  capture  of  Louisburg,  July  26,  1758, 
and  under  General  James  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  September  30,  1758;  resigned  April  16, 
1762,  and  located  in  Ligonier  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  in  1764,  and  erected  mills;  sur- 
veyor of  the  District  of  Cumberland  in  1770;  justice  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  and  of  Common  Pleas;  member  of  the  proprietory  council,  justice,  recorder ; 
and  clerk  of  the  Orphan's  Court;  prothonotary  of  Bedford  and  Westmoreland 
counties;  colonel  of  Pennsylvania  militia  in  July,  1775;  colonel  of  the  Second 
Pennsylvania  battalion,  January  3,  1776;  brigadier-general  of  the  Continental  Army, 
August  9,  1776;  major-general,  February  19,  1777,  and  served  to  the  close  of  the 
war;  major-general  and  commander  of  the  United  States  Army,  March  4,  1791; 
resigned  March  5,  1792;  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  council  of  censors  in 
1783;  a  delegate  in  the  Continental  Congress  from  November  2,  1785,  to  November 
28,  1787,  and  its  president  in  1787;  Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory  upon  its 
formation  in  1789,  and  served  until  November  22,  1802;  returned  to  Pennsylvania 
and  located  upon  a  small  farm  upon  the  summit  of  Chestnut  Ridge;  died  in  Greens- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  August  3,  1818. 
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pendence  of  the  United  States  had  been  achieved,  his  name  carried  great 
weight  and  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  was  also  chosen  as  its 
president  on  November  3,  1783,  and  when  Washington  resigned  his  com- 
mission as  general  of  the  army,  Mifflin  made  the  reply  and  spoke  of 
Washington  in  highly  eulogistic  terms.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1785  and  was  elected  speaker.  In  1787  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  convention  that  framed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  one  of  the  signers.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Execu- 
tive Council  of  Pennsylvania  in  1788,  and  succeeded  to  its  presidency, 
filling  that  office  until  1790  when  he  became  governor. 

General  St.  Clair — In  the  election  for  State  officers  under  the  new 
constitution  Mifflin  was  opposed  by  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  and  beat 
him  handsomely,  piling  up  in  Philadelphia  1434  votes  against  St.  Clair's 
96  votes.  St.  Clair  was  an  interesting  character  also,  the  more  so  from 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  British  soldier,  and  left  the  side  of  the  enemy 
to  espouse  the  American  cause.  St.  Clair  was  ten  years  older  than 
Mifflin,  having  been  born  in  Thurso,  Caithness,  Scotland,  in  1734,  and 
he  lived  eighteen  years  after  him,  dying  at  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania, 
on  August  31,  1818,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-four.  He  was  a  grandson 
of  the  Earl  of  Roslyn,  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
studied  medicine  under  Dr.  John  Hunter.  Inheriting  a  fortune  from  his 
mother  he  purchased  a  commission  as  ensign  in  the  60th  foot  on  May 
13,  1757,  and  came  to  America  with  Admiral  Edward  Boscawen's  fleet. 
He  served  under  General  Jeffrey  Amherst  at  the  capturing  of  Louis- 
burg,  on  July  26,  1758,  and  under  General  James  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  on 
September  30,  1758.  On  April  16,  1762,  he  resigned  the  commission  of 
lieutenant  which  he  had  received  on  April  17,  1759,  and  in  1764  he  set- 
tled in  Ligonier  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  purchased  land  and 
erected  mills  and  a  residence.  In  1770  he  was  made  surveyor  of  the 
district  of  Cumberland,  and  he  subsequently  became  a  justice  of  the  court 
of  quarter  sessions  and  of  common  pleas,  a  member  of  the  proprietary 
council,  a  justice,  a  recorder,  a  clerk  of  the  orphans'  court,  and  pro- 
thonotary  of  Bedford  and  Westmoreland  counties.  In  July,  1775,  he 
was  made  colonel  of  militia,  and  in  the  autumn  he  accompanied  as  secre- 
tary the  commissioners  that  were  appointed  to  treat  with  the  western 
tribes  at  Fort  Pitt.  On  January  3,  1776,  he  became  colonel  of  the 
second  Pennsylvania  regiment,  and,  being  ordered  to  Canada,  he  joined 
General  John  Sullivan  after  the  disastrous  affair  at  Three  Rivers,  and 
aided  that  officer  by  his  counsel  in  saving  the  army  from  capture.  He 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  on  August  9,  1776,  having  resigned  his 
civil  offices  in  the  previous  January.  Joining  General  Washington 
in  November,  1776,  he  was  appointed  to  organize  the  New  Jersey  militia 
and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton.     In  the  latter 
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engagement  he  rendered  valuable  service  by  protecting  the  fords  of 
the  Assanpink.  He  was  appointed  major-general  on  February  19,  1777, 
and,  after  serving  as  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  succeeded  General 
Horatio  Gates  in  command  at  Ticonderoga.  The  work  there  and  at 
Mount  Independence  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Lake  Champlain  were 
garrisoned  by  fewer  than  two  thousand  men,  poorly  armed  and  nearly 
destitute  of  stores.  The  approach  of  a  force  of  more  than  seven  thousand 
men  under  General  John  Burgoyne  warned  General  St.  Clair  to  pre- 
pare for  an  attack.  His  force  was  too  small  to  cover  all  exposed  points, 
and,  as  he  had  not  discovered  Burgoyne's  designs,  he  neglected  to 
fortify  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  over  which  the  British  approached.  St. 
Clair  and  his  officers  held  a  council  of  war,  and  decided  to  evacuate 
the  fort.  The  blaze  of  a  house  that  had  been  set  on  fire  contrary  to 
orders  discovered  their  movements,  and  immediately  the  British  started 
in  pursuit.  St.  Clair  fled  through  the  woods,  leaving  a  part  of  his 
force  at  Hubbardton,  which  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  General 
Fraser  on  July  7,  1777,  after  a  well-contested  battle.  On  July  12,  St. 
Clair  reached  Fort  Edward  with  the  remnant  of  his  men.  "The  evacua- 
tion," wrote  Washington  when  the  news  reached  him,  "is  an  event  of 
chagrin  and  surprise  not  apprehended,  nor  within  the  compass  of  my 
reasoning.  This  stroke  is  severe  indeed  and  has  distressed  us  much." 
General  St.  Clair  remained  with  his  army  and  was  with  Washington  at 
Brandywine,  acting  as  voluntary  aide.  A  court-martial  was  held  in 
1778,  and  he  was  acquitted  "with  the  highest  honor,  of  the  charges 
against  him,"  which  verdict  was  approved  by  Congress.  He  assisted 
General  Sullivan  in  preparing  his  expedition  against  the  Six  Nations, 
was  a  commissioner  to  arrange  a  cartel  with  the  British  at  Amboy, 
March  9,  1780,  and  was  appointed  to  command  the  corps  of  light  infantry 
in  the  absence  of  Lafayette,  but  did  not  serve,  owing  to  the  return  of 
General  George  Clinton.  He  was  a  member  of  the  court-martial  that 
condemned  Major  Andre,  commanded  at  West  Point  in  October,  1780, 
and  aided  in  the  work  of  suppressing  the  mutiny  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Line  in  January,  1781.  He  was  active  in  raising  troops  and  forwarding 
them  to  the  South,  and  in  October  joined  Washington  at  Yorktown  a 
few  days  before  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  In  November  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  a  body  of  troops  to  join  General  Nathaniel 
Greene,  and  remained  in  the  south  until  October,  1782.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  council  of  censors  in  1783,  a  delegate  to 
the  Continental  Congress  from  November  2,  1785,  to  November  28, 
1787,  and  its  president  in  1787.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  and  showed  a  disposition  to  be  interested  in 
matters  of  cultural  progress.  On  the  formation  of  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory in  1789  General  St.  Clair  was  appointed  its  governor,  holding  this 
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office  until  1802.  The  last  words  of  Washington  on  his  departure  was: 
"Beware  of  a  surprise."  He  made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Fort 
Harmar  in  1789,  and  in  1790  he  fixed  the  seat  of  justice  of  the  territory  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  he  named  in  honor  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, of  which  he  was  president  for  Pennsylvania  in  1783-9.  He  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  that  was  operating  against 
the  Indians  on  March  4,  1791,  and  moved  towards  the  savages  on  Miami 
and  Wabash  rivers,  suffering  so  severely  from  gout  that  he  was  carried 
on  a  litter.  Pie  was  surprised  near  the  Miami  village  on  November  4, 
and  his  force  was  defeated  by  a  horde  of  Indians  led  by  Blue  Jacket, 
Little  Turtle,  and  Simon  Girty,  the  renegade.  Washington  refused  a 
court  of  inquiry  and  St.  Clair  resigned  his  general's  commission  on 
March  5,  1792,  but  Congress  appointed  a  committee  of  investigation 
which  exonerated  him.  On  November  22  he  was  removed  from  his 
governorship  by  President  Jefferson.  Retiring  to  a  small  log  house  on 
the  summit  of  Chestnut  Ridge,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  poverty, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  effect  a  settlement  of  his  claims  against  the  gov- 
ernment. The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  granted  him  an  annuity  of 
four  hundred  dollars  in  1813,  and  shortly  before  his  death  he  received 
from  Congress  two  thousand  dollars  in  discharge  of  his  claims,  and  a 
pension  of  sixty  dollars  a  month.  He  published  "A  Narrative  of  the 
Manner  in  which  the  Campaign  against  the  Indians  in  the  Year  1791 
was  Conducted  under  the  Command  of  Maj.-Gen.  St.  Clair,  with  his 
Observations  on  the  Statements  of  the  Secretary  of  War"  (Philadelphia, 
1812).  It  was  men  such  as  these,  men  who  had  been  tried  in  the  crucible 
of  war,  who,  after  the  Revolutionary  War  were  called  upon  to  try  their 
prentice  hands  also  at  the  works  of  peace.  It  is  little  wonder  that  they 
made  many  mistakes  and  that  things  did  not  always  go  smoothly.  They 
had  had  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and 
they  had  learned  it  in  a  fashion,  and  with  what  they  had  learned  they 
had  succeeded  in  achieving  the  freedom  of  their  country.  The  only  way 
in  which  they  could  learn  the  art  of  governing,  of  building  up  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  laying  down  the  peace  and  order  and  happi- 
ness of  the  country  on  sound  foundations,  was  by  trying  to  translate 
into  deeds  their  inexperienced  judgment.  That  judgment  improved  as 
they  went  along.  They  learned  by  making  mistakes.  They  acquired 
skill  in  the  art  of  leading  the  country  forward  by  leading  it  forward 
clumsily  at  first,  and  then  a  little  better  and  a  little  better,  until  con- 
fidence and  knowledge  had  taken  the  place  of  confusion  and  timidity. 
It  was  the  only  way,  and  the  times  were  necessarily  difficult.  State- 
craft is  a  difficult  art  that  cannot  be  learned  in  a  day.  The  only  way  of 
learning  to  run  a  country  was  by  running  it.  This  the  men  who  had 
attained  prominence  by   their   performances   in   the  war  were   in   that 
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critical  period  called  upon  to  do,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  the  first  genera- 
ton  after  the  war  they  had  learned  their  lessons  gradually  but  well. 

Problems  of  Peaces — To  expel  foreign  pretension  from  the  country 
had  involved  an  arduous  war  of  about  eight  years  but  when  that  foreign 
pretension  had  been  expelled  new  problems  were  presented  before  the 
energy  of  the  young  nation.  The  population  map  for  1790  showed  that 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  three  million  three  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand people  in  the  country  lived  within  sixty  miles  of  the  sea.  Beyond 
them  to  the  west  lay  thousands  of  miles  of  wilderness  thinly  peopled 
with  Indians.  There  were  men  who  realized  that  it  was  the  destiny  of 
the  American  people  to  conquer  this  great  wild  region,  to  bring  out 
of  it  the  furs  of  its  wild  animals,  to  fatten  their  cattle  on  its  meadows, 
to  cultivate  its  fertile  river  valleys  and  plains  and  its  woodlands  when 
they  should  be  cleared.  Towns  would  have  to  be  built  with  timber  from 
the  forests,  and  coal  and  iron  and  other  mineral  wealth  would  have  to 
be  dug  from  the  earth.  Only  thus  could  great  manufacturing  cities 
grow  up  and  the  arts  and  crafts  of  civilized  man  find  foothold  where 
the  wilderness  still  reigned.  These  were  some  of  the  features  of  the 
great  undertaking  that  lay  before  the  American  people,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowing the  successful  conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  War  that  they 
began  to  take  up  the  task  with  larger  earnestness  and  vision.  Confidence 
in  the  future  development  of  the  American  continent  was  a  marked 
trait  in  public  life  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

At  that  date  over  half  the  people  in  the  United  States  lived  south 
of  Pennsylvania.  Nine-tenths  of  them  lived,  not  in  cities,  but  in  the 
country,  most  of  the  men  working  their  own  farms,  raising  grains  and 
vegetables  for  their  own  use  or  for  feeding  the  stock.  A  wooden  plow, 
shod  with  iron,  turned  the  farmer's  furrow.  The  farmer  sowed  by  hand, 
cut  his  grain  with  a  scythe,  and  threshed  with  a  flail,  almost  as  in  the 
days  of  Boaz.  From  New  England  to  Virginia  wheat  was  the  chief 
crop,  and  there  was  a  large  export  trade  in  flour.  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia still  raised  tobacco,  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  raised  rice 
and  indigo.  In  these  southern  planting  states  there  were  but  two  cities, 
Charleston  and  Baltimore,  for  Norfolk,  Richmond,  Wilmington  and 
Savannah  were  only  small  places.  In  the  north  the  cities  of  Boston, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  did  not  in  their  populations  amount  alto- 
gether to  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  America  was  essentially  a 
land  of  farmers,  the  large  planters  living  in  the  south,  the  more  pros- 
perous small  farmers  living  in  the  middle  states  and  the  least  favored, 
because  of  the  harsh  climate  and  poor  soil,  dwelling  in  New  England. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  picture  New  York,  now  perhaps  the  world's  most 
brilliant  city,  as  it  appeared  to  Washington  when  he  went  there  in  1790. 
It  had  at  the  time  only  a  few  thousand  people,  not  so  many  as  were  later 
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to  be  crowded  in  a  single  business  block  of  a  heaven-kissing'  metropolis. 
There  were  then  orchards  and  buckwheat  fields  where  now  are  towering 
buildings.  Then  there  was  no  street  car;  there  were  few  sidewalks 
and  almost  no  pavements,  for  New  York  was  then  behind  Philadelphia 
in  its  municipal  progress  and  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  the  fathers, 
under  the  sagacious  guidance  of  Franklin,  who  had  seen  places  like 
Paris,  had  paved  and  lighted  its  streets.  Things  which  in  another  gen- 
eration were  to  be  considered  as  indispensable  parts  of  the  daily  round 
were  at  that  time  entirely  undreamed  of.  In  the  splendid  harbor  of 
New  York  there  was  only  an  occasional  sailing  vessel ;  little  boats  borne 
forward  by  their  sails  that  made  what  was  in  rough  weather  the  danger- 
ous passage  to  the  New  Jersey  shore. 

Things  were  little  different  in  Philadelphia,  then  the  capital  of  the 
nation  and  capital  of  the  province.  It  was  even  with  all  its  metro- 
politan character  still,  as  we  would  view  it,  a  plain,  demure  little  country 
village,  without  the  conveniences  of  such  simple  things  as  running  water 
or  a  sewage  system.  "At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  all  is  quiet  in  the 
streets,"  wrote  a  traveller  of  the  time ;  "the  profound  silence  which 
reigns  there  is  interrupted  only  by  the  voice  of  the  watchman  .  .  .  The 
streets  are  lighted  by  lamps,  placed  like  those  of  London.  On  the  side 
of  the  streets  are  footways  of  brick  and  gutters  constructed  of  brick  or 
wood.  Strong  posts  are  placed  to  prevent  carriages  from  passing  on  the 
footways.  All  the  streets  are  furnished  with  public  pumps  in  great 
numbers.  At  the  door  of  each  house  are  placed  two  benches,  where  the 
family  sit  at  evening  to  take  the  fresh  air  and  to  amuse  themselves  in 
looking  at  the  passengers." 

There  was  very  little  manufacturing  done,  for  America  received  most 
of  her  manufactured  goods  from  England.  The  homes  of  wealthy  people 
everywhere  were  furnished  from  abroad.  The  carpets,  the  tables,  chairs, 
and  fine  old  sideboards,  the  tapestries,  and  the  silver  and  china  came  from 
over  the  sea.  Men  like  Washington  and  Madison  and  Jefferson  dressed 
in  rich  goods  brought  from  France  or  England.  But  among  the  farmers 
and  poorer  classes  things  were  different.  The  houses  of  most  people 
were  built  of  logs  hewn  in  the  forest.  From  the  sheep  on  the  hills  came 
the  fleece  which  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  the  family  worked  to 
spin  into  wool.  The  linen  too  was  made  in  the  house,  from  homegrown 
flax.  Indeed  nearly  all  the  household  necessities  were  made  in  the 
household  itself,  and  men  and  women  in  those  days  had  to  be  versatile, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  be  able  to  turn  their  hands  readily 
from  one  thing  to  another.  Even  the  things  made  to  sell  were  in  a  large 
measure  produced  on  the  hearthstone,  in  hours  of  leisure  after  the  work 
in  the  fields,  and  sold  to  a  factor  or  trader. 

A  year  or  two  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  however  it 
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appeared  plain  that  a  change  was  taking  place.  Already  the  newly  in- 
vented spinning  "jenny"  and  frame,  the  mule  spinner,  and  the  power 
loom  had  vastly  altered  the  methods  of  making  woolen  and  cotton  cloth 
in  England.  In  1790  Samuel  Slater,  who  had  learned  the  art  in  Eng- 
land, set  up  spinning  machines  in  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  thus  estab- 
lishing cotton,  woolen  and  hemp  mills  in  the  United  States.  In  New 
England  especially  this  new  industry  grew,  for  there  were  many  rapid 
rivers  to  furnish  power.  In  an  age  when  there  was  hardly  a  single 
steam  engine  in  America,  such  water  power  was  all  important.  More- 
over, the  farming  in  New  England  paid  so  poorly  that  many  men  were 
glad  of  a  chance  to  work  in  a  mill.  Thus  it  was  that  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  country  came,  after  a  time,  to  be  chiefly  interested  in  manu- 
factures;  although  for  over  thirty  years  after  1790  its  commercial  and 
fishing  interests  were  stronger.  Though  the  fisheries  of  New  England 
had  done  fairly  well  during  the  years  of  war  and  unrest  commerce  had 
not  thriven  so  well.  Yet  even  in  those  arduous  days,  New  England 
vessels  kept  up  a  trade  with  Europe.  From  the  Middle  States  they  car- 
ried grain  and  flour ;  from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  tobacco ;  and  from 
farther  south,  rice  and  indigo,  and  later  on  cotton.  For  all  their  exports 
Europe  paid  in  manufactured  articles  so  little  made  at  this  time  in 
America.  Thus  the  middle  states  and  New  England  were  the  sections 
chiefly  affected  by  the  new  inventions  for  spinning,  but  though  there 
especially  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  manufacturing  industry  there  was 
one  invention  which  immensely  influenced  the  growth  of  the  south.  The 
Southerners  had  not  raised  much  cotton  as  yet,  because  so  much  labor 
was  needed  to  clear  the  seed  from  the  fibre ;  a  slave  could  clear  only 
about  two  pounds  a  day.  As  a  result  it  was  profitable  to  raise  only  the 
long  fibre  variety,  which  was  easily  separated  from  the  seed  but  could 
be  raised  only  on  the  sea  islands  and  on  the  low  coast  plains  of  the 
South  Atlantic  region.  All  this  was  changed  when  in  1793  Eli  Whitney, 
an  inventive  Yankee  schoolmaster,  made  a  cotton  gin  with  which  a  slave 
could  clean  in  a  day  fifty  times  as  much  as  before.  Thereupon  it  paid 
to  raise  cotton,  and  there  was  moreover  profit  in  the  short-fibered  or 
short  staple  variety  which  could  be  raised  far  inland  on  the  higher  lands. 
This  increased  the  interest  of  the  South  in  slavery,  because  slaves  were 
most  profitable  in  the  cotton  plantation,  and  because  the  area  of  the 
plantation  system  was  extended.  Thus  we  shall  see  the  economic  in- 
terests of  the  North  and  South  becoming,  from  1790  on,  more  and  more 
widely  separated,  and  it  became  the  lot  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  identified 
with  the  North.  These  differences  added  to  the  difficulties  of  govern- 
ment and  to  the  task  of  maintaining  union. 

Binding  the  Country  Together — But  there  were    of    course    other 
things  to  be  considered  in  the  work  of  binding  the  different  parts  of  the 
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country  together.  If  men  had  to  travel  by  saddle  horse  and  stage  coach, 
and  carry  produce  from  place  to  place  on  land  by  wagon  or  at  sea  by 
slow  sailing  vessels  as  they  always  had  done,  the  people  of  the  North 
and  South,  East  and  West,  would  continue  to  be  strangers  and  feel 
little  interest  in  each  other.  The  broad  republic,  made  up  of  widely- 
separated  parts,  might  not  easily  hold  together,  it  was  feared.  When 
John  Adams  in  1790  went  to  New  York  from  Boston  he  took  a  stage 
coach,  a  large  covered  box  mounted  on  springs,  and  by  riding  from 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  reached  New  York  in 
six  days.  The  roads  were  bad,  and  inns  and  taverns  worse ;  neither 
Adams  nor  any  other  man  took  such  a  journey  unless  he  had  to  go. 
The  roads  were  poor  not  only  between  North  and  South,  but  also  be- 
tween East  and  West.  When  a  government  messenger  went  from  New 
York  to  the  frontier  posts  on  the  Mississippi,  he  was  two  months  on  the 
road.  The  bonds  of  interest  between  the  East  and  West  were,  as  a  result, 
very  weak  and  there  was  danger  of  a  new  empire  being  formed  west  of 
the  mountains,  in  the  opinion  of  some  observers  of  the  political  trend. 
So  poor  indeed  were  some  of  the  western  roads  that  pioneers  going  west- 
ward used  to  put  their  goods  on  a  flatboat  at  the  first  point  possible  on 
the  westward  flowing  rivers,  and  float  down  the  streams  to  the  point 
nearest  their  destination.  There  were  two  great  roads,  one  from  Phila- 
delphia and  the  other  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  both  leading  to 
Pittsburgh  on  the  Ohio,  and  as  a  result  of  these  two  improved  lines  of 
communication,  together  with  its  favorable  position  at  the  confluence 
of  two  great  streams,  that  city  became  the  most  thriving  town  west  of 
the  mountains.  Here  the  pioneers,  placing  their  families  in  a  long  keel 
boat,  while  their  goods  and  cattle  were  placed  on  flat  boats,  floated  on 
flood  waters  down  to  their  forest  homes  in  Ohio  or  Kentucky.  The 
flood  waters  that  brought  them  however  presented  an  insuperable 
obstacle  in  carrying  them  back,  and  therefore,  when  their  farms  began 
to  produce  more  than  they  needed  they  found  little  means  of  sending 
their  surplus  to  the  east.  Trade  however  demanded  an  outlet  of  some 
sort  so  they  loaded  their  produce  on  barges  and  rafts,  and  floated  on 
down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  In  that  region 
troubles  arose  with  the  Spanish  officials,  and  these  had  to  be  straightened 
out.  There  was  talk  both  of  methods  of  winning  the  Spanish  possessions 
and  methods  of  making  a  political  union  with  them.  This  was  a  problem 
that  was  bound  to  become  acute  in  the  future,  but  which  was  eventu- 
ally solved  by  the  pressure  of  European  events.  It  was  thus  clear  in 
Pennsylvania  as  elsewhere  that  the  welding  together  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  country  was  going  to  be  a  work  surpassing  in  importance 
every  other.  Then  there  were  the  social  and  political  minor  problems 
of  all  sorts.     There  were  public  evils  that  called  for  reform.     It  was  a 
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time  when  prisoners  were  held  in  noisome  prisons,  out  of  which  they 
came  several  degrees  more  degraded  than  they  were  when  they  entered. 
Up  to  that  time  the  evil  had  been  recognized,  but  there  was  little  effort 
to  do  away  with  it  and  to  improve  the  prisoners'  lot.  It  was  realized 
that  Americans  were  more  lenient  in  these  respects  than  the  people  of 
Europe,  but  if  grievances  had  to  be  removed  and  the  classes  drawn 
together  justice  and  fair  dealing  would  manifestly  have  to  prevail.  Dis- 
cerning men  in  Pennsylvania  as  elsewhere  were  already  reflecting  on 
these  matters,  and  the  result  of  years  of  discussion  eventually  material- 
ized in  measures  and  organizations  that  greatly  bettered  the  lot  of  the 
debtor,  the  convict  and  the  insane.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century 
and  looking  back  at  the  progress  that  had  been  made  it  was  clear  that 
in  political  reform  America  had  gone  a  long  way  towards  that  ideal  em- 
bracing the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  of  people  which  we  call 
democracy,  and  rule  of  the  people,  but  even  at  that  time  there  were 
many  people  who  had  no  part  in  the  government.  The  right  to  vote  and 
hold  office,  in  some  States,  was  granted  only  to  those  who  owned  a 
certain  number  of  acres  of  land,  or  had  an  income  of  so  many  dollars. 
In  some  places  there  were  still  religious  qualifications  for  voters  and 
officeholders.  In  New  England  well-to-do  people,  led  by  the  Congre- 
gational clergy,  were  still  the  political  masters  of  the  poor  laborers  and 
shopkeepers.  The  trend  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  power  and 
the  suffrage  was  in  course  of  time  to  do  away  with  the  larger  mass  of 
these  inequalities. 

These  were  some  of  the  things  standing  out  in  relief  in  the  general 
condition  of  the  country  towards  the  end  of  the  century  and  they  marked 
the  lineaments  of  affairs  in  Pennsylvania  as  elsewhere.  The  solution 
of  these  national  problems  progressed  apace  in  the  different  States, 
with  little  difference  of  date  between  them  for  when  a  thing  was  seen 
to  be  good  in  one  State  there  at  once  arose  a  desire  to  adopt  it  in  another. 
In  this  way  the  development  of  the  different  states  was  found  to  be 
fairly  uniform.  In  Pennsylvania  matters  of  provincial  interest  were 
dealt  with  as  the  opportunity  rose.  Mifflin's  administration  as  governor 
covered  a  period  of  nine  years,  three  terms  of  three  years  each.  The 
office  was  new,  the  scheme  of  government  was  largely  untried,  and  there 
were  the  conflicting  political  elements  in  the  legislative  branches  that 
had  been  a  characteristic  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  beginning.  First 
and  almost  supreme  among  the  many  projects  inaugurated  about  this 
time  was  the  system  of  internal  improvements  in  communication,  which 
contemplated  the  construction  of  a  series  of  navigable  waterways  ex- 
tending across  the  State  from  east  to  west,  with  lateral  branches  run- 
ning north  and  south  affording  facilities  for  travel  and  transportation  to 
almost  every  locality.    A  system  of  canals  on  an  equally  elaborate  plan 
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had  been  suggested  many  years  before  Mifflin's  time,  and  the  discussion 
in  1790  was  the  revival  of  an  old  subject,  though  on  a  more  modern  and 
practical  scale.  There  were  no  canals  constructed  during  Mifflin's  term, 
the  executive  favored  them,  the  public  welfare  demanded  them,  the 
politicians  advocated  them,  the  legislature  encouraged  them,  but  the 
State  treasury  was  not  opened  for  canal  expenditures  until  several  years 
later.  The  legislature  granted  charters  and  franchise  rights,  and  what- 
ever was  accomplished  was  the  work  of  incorporated  companies  and 
private  capital.  Companies  also  were  chartered  to  construct  and  operate 
turnpike  roads,  and  in  this  respect  Pennsylvania  was  almost  the  pioneer 
among  all  the  States  of  the  union.  This  was  largely  the  work  of  the 
society  for  the  promotion  and  improvement  of  roads  and  inland  naviga- 
tion. The  turnpike  between  Philadelphia,  and  Lancaster  was  one  of  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  America. 

Developing  Pennsylvania's  Resources — The  legislature  also  in  1793 
incorporated  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  a  state  bank,  and  subscribed  to 
one-third  of  the  entire  capital  stock.  Branch  banks  were  established  in 
Lancaster,  Harrisburg,  Reading,  Pittsburgh,  and  Easton.  This  action 
on  the  part  of  the  State  authorities  was  made  the  target  of  much  criti- 
cism, but  in  almost  every  State,  at  the  time  of  founding  its  institutions 
after  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  legislature  gave  support  to  such 
enterprises  as  appeared  to  be  worthy  and  to  the  public  interest.  Penn- 
sylvania was  thus  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  commonwealth  ex- 
tended financial  assistance  to  banking  institutions,  in  an  indirect  way 
to  turnpike  and  road  corporations,  to  canal  and  navigation  companies,  to 
railroad  and  transportation  companies,  and  then  herself  undertook  the 
gigantic  work  of  constructing  a  line  of  navigable  canals,  with  connecting 
railroads,  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  on  the  east  to  Lake  Erie  on  the 
west.  In  this  great  enterprise  the  State  expended  more  than  thirty 
five  million  dollars,  and  in  return,  on  the  sale  of  the  property,  received 
less  than  one-third  of  that  sum.  In  other  words  the  State  treasury  in 
this  transaction  lost  more  than  twenty  millions ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  great  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania — its  people,  its  business  and 
manufacturing  interests,  its  vast  mining  interests,  and  undertakings  of 
every  type  of  character,  were  promoted  and  benefited  beyond  calculation. 

State  aid  developed,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  great  resources  of 
Pennsylvania,  and,  without  that  aid,  progress  in  the  commonwealth 
would  have  been  delayed  many  years.  Not  one  of  the  early  public  and 
internal  improvements  undertaken  in  Pennsylvania  proved  a  profitable 
investment  to  its  incorporators,  and  capitalists  became  cautious  and  ex- 
acting. Then  the  State  came  to  the  rescue  and  helped  them  on  to  com- 
pletion ;  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  what  was  done  it  became  neces- 
sary and  convenient  for  the  State  to  charter  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania, 
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acquire  one-third  of  its  stock,  and  establish  branches  in  other  large 
municipalities,  that  other  interests  than  those  controlled  by  Philadel- 
phians  might  also  be  benefited  and  promoted.  The  banking  system 
established  in  1793  was  not  perfect,  and  was  not  made  satisfactory  until 
after  three  quarters  of  a  century  of  experience  and  enlightened  progress ; 
and  this  may  be  said  also  of  the  present  banking  system,  whether  carried 
under  the  State  or  national  law.  There  were  abuses  of  power,  mis- 
direction of  funds,  schemes  and  evil  practices  in  connection  with  the 
construction  and  management  of  the  State  public  works,  but  in  every 
State  or  country  where  politics  is  made  a  business,  abuses  of  some  sort 
are  expected.  This  may  have  been  true  during  the  early  days  of  public 
improvement  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  other  States,  but  no  government 
ever  was  perfect  or  ever  will  be.  Human  nature,  with  its  mixture  of 
good  and  evil,  will  out  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  as  in  other 
ways,  now  and  forever,  and  the  abuses  of  power  and  privilege  that  went 
on  in  the  early  days  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  used  as  rocks  from 
which  to  steer,  as  a  larger  enlightenment  shows  us  more  clearly  the  way 
that  governments  should  go. 

The  Whiskey  Rebellion  gave  an  indication  of  some  of  the  rocks  that 
were  ahead,  but  there  were  numerous  troubles  of  an  even  larger  kind. 
About  the  time  that  this  special  trouble  arose  Mifflin  and  his  civil 
government  were  handling  the  complex  and  somewhat  difficult  question 
regarding  the  attitude  of  the  commonwealth  with  respect  to  the  war 
between  England  and  France,  which  broke  out  in  1793.  If  Philadelphia 
had  not  been  the  seat  of  the  national  government  the  situation  would 
have  been  less  embarrassing,  for,  above  everything  else,  Mifflin  strove 
to  avoid  offending  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers.  He  fought 
side  by  side  with  Frenchmen  against  Great  Britain,  but  at  this  time  the 
United  States  and  the  government  of  that  country  were  at  peace. 
However  Jay's  treaty  with  England,  made  in  1794,  created  a  political 
division  in  America,  and  Mifflin's  administration  promptly  took  the  side 
of  France.  As  a  result,  Mifflin's  enemies,  and  they  were  pretty  numer- 
ous, took  the  opposite  side.  At  the  election  assembly  that  followed  the 
nominees  were  either  pro-treaty  or  anti-treaty  candidates ;  and  whether 
the  treaty  was  acceptable  or  not  became  the  dominating  issue.  When 
fears  began  to  be  aroused  that  the  country  might  be  drawn  into  the 
contest  the  governor  called  upon  the  militia  to  prepare  for  the  public 
defense.  But  the  crisis  passed  without  serious  disturbance  except  in 
political  and  newspaper  circles,  and  Mifflin's  course  made  him  more 
popular  than  ever,  except  those  political  enemies  who  were  envious  of 
his  strength,  and  who  besides  were  hungry  for  power  and  the  spoils 
of  office. 

New  State  Capital — It  was  around  this  time  that  the  old  agitation 
was  revived  regarding  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  State  government  from 
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Philadelphia,  and  political  issues  were  framed  accordingly.  The  State 
at  this  time  contained  twenty-three  counties,  and  civil  authority  was 
extended  over  its  entire  territory.  Its  aggregate  population  approxi- 
mated 750,000 ;  the  population  of  Philadelphia  was  about  60,000,  and  it 
was  believed,  or  at  least  argued,  that  the  city  interests  controlled  legis- 
lation and  secured  to  its  political  favorites  nearly  all  the  desirable  offices. 
The  outside  counties  had  at  the  time  a  strong  representation  in  the 
Assembly  and  in  many  directions  exercised  control  over  its  procedure, 
but  the  Senate  was  otherwise  influenced,  and  not  always  in  accord  with 
the  sentiment  of  the  lower  house.  As  early  as  1784  a  movement  for  the 
removal  of  the  capital  from  Philadelphia  was  started,  but  nothing  came 
out  of  the  discussion.  In  1793-4  the  agitation  was  renewed,  and  with 
so  much  vigor  that  considerable  concern  was  aroused  in  Philadelphia 
over  it,  for  in  the  city  there  was  no  desire  that  it  should  be  bereaved 
of  a  prime  factor  in  its  importance.  Political  influences  in  the  city  could 
control  the  Senate,  but  not  the  House,  and  through  the  refusal  of  co- 
operation by  the  upper  house  the  measure  was  defeated  three  times, 
and  removal  was  delayed  until  November,  1799.  At  first  Lancaster  and 
Harrisburg  sought  the  coveted  designation  of  capital  of  the  State,  but 
in  1795  Carlisle  entered  the  lists,  and  secured  the  vote  of  the  House,  the 
Senate  dissenting.  In  1796  Lancaster,  Carlisle  and  Reading  were  voted 
for,  with  a  clear  majority  for  the  first  mentioned  city,  but  again  the 
Senate  negatived  the  proposition.  In  1798  Harrisburg  and  Wright's 
Ferry  contended  for  the  title  of  capital  but  again  there  was  no  result. 
In  April,  1799,  Lancaster  was  selected  as  the  capital  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  act  to  take  effect  in  November  of  that  year.  In  February, 
1810,  an  act  of  the  legislature  established  the  capital  permanently  at 
Harrisburg,  the  removal  to  be  accomplished  before  the  end  of  October, 
1812.  About  the  time  of  removal  of  the  State  capital  from  Pennsylvania 
that  city  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  national  government 

The  detriment  or  lack  of  prestige  that  was  entailed  on  the  city  by 
the  removal  of  the  two  great  institutions  of  government  with  all  the 
machinery  of  their  operations  turned  out  to  be  not  such  a  serious  blow 
to  its  interests  as  some  of  the  politicians  of  the  time  had  claimed  it 
would  be.  Nor,  as  it  turned  out,  did  the  removal  prove  an  occasion  of 
serious  regret  on  the  part  of  Philadelphians.  Theirs  was  still  the  most 
populous  city  in  America,  with  commercial  interests  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  and  in  importance  in  every  respect  it  had  advanced  beyond  the 
possibility  of  great  loss  on  account  of  the  taking  great  loss,  even  though 
denuded  of  its  status  as  the  seat  of  government.  The  change  naturally 
affected  the  social  life  of  the  city,  both  adversely  and  otherwise.  The 
city  in  any  case  remained  the  chief  center  of  the  influence  and  wealth  of 
the  country,  and,  as  in  the  earlier  generations,  measures  designed  to 
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effect  the  advancement  of  American  institutions  continued  to  receive 
most  enlightenment  from  ruling  minds  in  the  city  that  had  taken  pride 
from  the  beginning  in  the  inventive  faculty  and  originality  of  view  of 
its  leading  men. 

Mifflin's  incumbency  ended  in  1799.  His  administration  from  begin- 
ning to  end  was  beset  with  aggravating  problems.  Twice  at  least  he 
had  to  deal  with  an  armed  uprising  against  the  authority  of  the  law. 
During  his  term  two  political  parties  were  formed  on  definite  lines, 
and  more  than  once  the  executive  was  called  upon  to  consider  the  neces- 
sities of  his  political  followers.  But  Mifflin  was  inclined  to  be  inde- 
pendent, and  disappointment  frequently  awaited  those  who  thought  they 
would  be  able  to  control  him.  At  times  his  course  was  subject  to  cen- 
sure and  the  opposition  availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to 
criticize  him.  On  the  whole  however  his  administration  was  successful. 
When  he  first  took  the  office  every  department  of  State  government 
was  new  and  untried,  and  the  executive  course  had  no  precedent  as  its 
guide.  But  the  governor  acquitted  himself  well,  and  kept  in  good  favor 
with  his  party,  though  rarely  receiving  commendation  from  the  opposite 
party.  He  repaid  fealty  with  favor  and  surrounded  his  administration 
with  influences  calculated  to  sustain  it. 

Washington  in  Philadelphia — Washington  as  president  in  Philadel- 
phia occupied  the  house  on  the  south  side  of  Market  Street,  which  had 
formerly  been  the  home  of  Robert  Morris  and  in  which  the  General 
and  Mrs.  Washington  had  often  been  entertained  as  guests.  Morris 
at  this  time  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation.  He  was  generally  con- 
sidered the  wealthiest  man  in  America.  He  had  a  handsome  seat  on 
the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  which  he  called  "The  Hills,"  and  he  had 
planned  and  begun  a  large  marble  palace,  which  showed  that  the  Phila- 
delphians  of  the  time  had  high  notions.  The  house  which  he  gave  over 
to  Washington  had  a  good  deal  of  history  connected  with  it.  It  had 
been  built  by  Mary  Masters,  the  widow  of  William  Masters,  prior  to 
1772,  and  was  for  some  time  the  home  of  Richard  Penn,  who  married 
her  daughter.  During  the  British  occupation  it  was  occupied  by  Sir 
William  Howe.  When  Benedict  Arnold  arrived  in  the  city  to  exercise 
military  supervision,  after  the  departure  of  the  English  troops,  he  estab- 
lished himself  there.  Later  for  a  time  it  was  the  residence  of  John 
Holker,  the  French  consul-general,  until  it  was  burned  on  New  Year's 
day,  1780.  Morris  purchased  the  ground  and  ruins  in  1785  and  restored 
them  for  his  own  use.  The  place  promised  to  serve  Washington's 
purposes  better  than  any  other  and  Morris  yielded  it  to  the  president, 
removing  his  own  family  to  a  house  adjoining  it  to  the  north,  at  the  Sixth 
Street  corner,  which  he  also  owned.  This  house  had  belonged  to  Joseph 
Galloway  until  that  man  was  attainted  of  treason  and  his  property  con- 
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fiscated.  After  serving  as  the  residence  for  a  time  of  Joseph  Reed,  and 
other  presidents  of  Philadelphia,  Morris  had  bought  it  from  the  State. 
The  house  chosen  by  Washington  was  a  double  brick  building,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  trees  in  a  spacious  garden  which  was  enclosed  by  a 
wall  high  enough  to  hide  the  view  from  the  street.  "Two  ancient  lamp 
posts,  furnished  with  large  lamps  which  stood  in  front  on  the  pavement 
near  the  street,"  wrote  Thomas  Rush,  "marked  it  as  the  abode  of  opu- 
lence and  respectability,"  before  Washington  became  its  tenant.  There 
were  stables  at  the  rear  of  the  lot  where  the  president  kept  a  large 
stud  of  Virginia  horses,  a  cream-colored  coach  in  which  he  was  driven 
about,  a  chariot  and  other  equipages.  Levees  were  held  every  week 
in  the  dining  room  on  the  first  floor.  In  this  room  too  Mrs.  Washington 
frequently  held  her  receptions,  soon  drawing  about  her  a  brilliant  assem- 
blage gathered  from  the  leading  Philadelphia  families  and  from  the 
households  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  the  foreign  diplomats  sta- 
tioned in  the  city  and  the  senators  and  representatives. 

Washington's  coming  and  going  as  president  were  attended  by  con- 
siderable ceremony,  which  at  a  later  date  would  not  have  been  con- 
sidered at  all  consistent  with  republican  institutions.  He  rode  abroad 
with  footmen,  postilions,  and  when  he  went  any  distance,  with  a  valet 
de  chambre.  On  his  frequent  trips  to  Mount  Vernon  he  went  in  a  coach 
driven  four-in-hand,  with  a  led  horse  for  his  own  use  if  he  tired  of  the 
equipage.  Sometimes  his  family  occupied  the  coach  alone,  while  he 
followed  or  preceded  them  in  a  phaeton  drawn  by  two  horses.  His 
secretaries,  who  were  on  horseback,  stood  with  their  bridles  in  their 
hands  until  he  was  seated,  then  they  would  mount  and  ride  on  before 
him.  When  he  went  to  Congress  to  deliver  a  message,  which  he  read  in 
person,  it  was  in  his  coach  drawn  by  six  white  or  bay  horses,  although 
only  a  block  separated  his  home  from  the  place  of  meeting.  Wand 
bearers  preceded  him  on  such  occasions  and  all  the  members  arose  when 
he  arrived  and  remained  standing  until  he  had  seated  himself.  At  his 
levees  he  was  likely  to  be  dressed  in  black  velvet  with  his  hair  powdered 
and  gathered  behind  in  a.  large  silk  bag.  He  wore  silver  knee  and  shoe 
buckles,  and  a  long  sword  with  a  polished  steel  hilt.  His  cocked  hat  was 
adorned  with  a  black  feather  and  his  hands  were  covered  with  yellow 
gloves. 

It  is  said  that  the  president  never  shook  hands  with  visitors  on  recep- 
tion days.  His  attitude  has  been  described  as  one  of  great  personal  re- 
straint, not  it  would  seem  from  any  exaggerated  sense  of  personal  esteem, 
but  because  it  was  natural  to  him.  In  the  eyes  of  the  people  he  was 
something  of  a  divinity,  a  great  character  whose  strength  had  been  ex- 
pended for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  who  was  destined  to  immortal  fame 
and  who  was  privileged  still  to  live  among  them  to  receive  the  expres- 
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sions  of  their  gratitude  and  give  them  the  example  of  a  life  nobly  lived. 
"He  was  a  most  elegant  figure  of  a  man,"  says  Charles  Biddle,  "with 
so  much  dignity  of  manner,  that  no  person  whatever  could  take  any 
improper  liberties  with  him."  Biddle  had  heard  Robert  Morris  "who 
was  as  intimate  with  him  as  any  man  in  America,"  say  that  Washington 
was  "the  only  man  in  whose  presence  he  felt  any  awe."  He  is  said 
seldom  to  have  frowned  or  smiled,  whatever  the  circumstances.  "I 
have  read  much  about  this  great  man ;  but  no  passage  in  his  history 
prepared  me  to  see  such  commanding  dignity  in  person  and  behavior," 
wrote  Liston,  the  British  minister  who  was  in  America  for  a  number 
of  years. 

John  Adams,  the  vice  president,  took  possession  of  the  old  family 
house  at  Bush  Hill,  where,  despite  the  name,  there  remained  "neither 
bush  nor  shrub  upon  it,  and  very  few  trees,  except  the  pine  grove 
behind,"  according  to  Mrs.  Adams.  It  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Hamiltons  who  had  not  lately  lived  in  it,  and  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  securing  workmen,  they  were  not  able  to  make  it  ready  in  time  for 
the  new  tenants.  Great  paint  was  everywhere  at  the  end  of  November 
when  Mrs.  Adams  spread  out  her  household  goods  which  had  come 
around  from  Boston  by  sea.  The  house  was  damp  and  cold  and  it 
appears  there  had  been  no  fire  in  the  building,  except  in  the  back  kitchen, 
for  several  years.  There  was  a  good  view  of  the  city  from  the  windows, 
but  communication  with  it  was  bad.  They  were  only  two  miles  from 
town,  wrote  Mrs.  Adams,  but  the  road  from  the  house  to  the  pavement 
was  one  mile  and  a  half,  the  soil  a  brick  clay  so  that  they  had  to  wallow 
to  the  city  through  a  bed  of  mortar,  without  bottom,  the  horses  sinking 
to  their  knees.  In  the  middle  of  Mrs.  Adams'  troubles  the  women  of 
Philadelphia  came  to  visit  her  and  the  home  of  the  Adamses,  though 
so  inconveniently  situated,  became  the  scene  of  much  social  activity. 

Congress  in  Session — Congress  opened  its  sessions  in  December,  1790, 
in  the  county  building  which  a  short  time  before  had  been  erected  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Chestnut  streets,  adjoining  the  State 
House,  and  which  soon  became  known  as  Congress  Hall. 

The  county  commissioners  employed  David  Evans,  a  well-known  cabinet  maker, 
to  put  Venetian  blinds  to  the  windows  and  construct  fifty  "spitting  boxes"  [writes 
Oberholtzer].  Little  else  was  done  to  welcome  the  delegates.  The  hall  was  described 
by  a  member  from  Massachusetts,  in  a  letter  home,  as  a  "large,  elegant  brick  building," 
and  so  it  seemed  to  the  assembled  statesmen  of  the  new  republic.  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives met  on  the  first  floor.  The  speaker  sat  in  a  leather  arm  chair,  placed  against 
the  west  wall,  at  a  table  covered  with  green  cloth  with  fringed  edges.  The  members 
were  also  seated  in  arm  chairs,  at  three  rows  of  desks  arranged  in  a  semi-circle,  one 
row  rising  above  another.  There  were  fireplaces  and  a  lobby.  Without  a  bar  visitors 
might  assemble  to  listen  to  the  debates,  as  they  could  also  in  a  gallery  capable  of  hold- 
ing 300  persons,  which  overlooked  the  scene.    The  senate  met  in  the  second  story.    There 
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a  quite  similar  scene  was  presented  to  view.  The  members  sat  at  two  rows  of  desks 
which,  however,  were  not  raised  from  the  floor,  and  there  was  no  gallery  until  1797, 
when  several  changes  were  made  in  the  building.  Then  the  south  wall  was  taken  out 
and  the  hall  was  extended  several  feet  in  that  direction.  The  senators  seemed  to  visitors 
a  very  grave  and  dignified  body  of  men.  They  dressed,  spoke  and  acted  with  much 
punctilio,  feeling  the  weight  of  their  offices.  In  the  house  of  representatives,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  members  walked  about  the  lobby  in  conversation  with  their  friends,  or, 
in  their  short  clothes,  warmed  their  calves  at  the  blazing  fires.  Now  and  then  one  wore 
his  cocked  hat  or  threw  his  leg  over  his  little  desk  in  democratic  abandonment.  The 
city  hall  at  Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets  was  finished  in  1791,  and  there  a  place  was  found 
for  the  Supreme  Court.  The  distinguished  men,  other  than  General  Washington  and 
Vice  President  Adams,  who  were  brought  to  the  city  by  reason  of  its  being  the  capital 
of  the  country  disposed  themselves  in  various  ways,  mostly  at  the  inns  and  boarding 
houses.  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  secretary  of  state,  had  his  office  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  Eighth  and  Market  streets,  and  lived  at  first  near  by  on  the  south  side  of  Market 
Street.  Alexander  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  resided  for  a  time  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  Third  and  Walnut  streets.  Henry  Knox,  the  secretary  of  war,  resided 
in  Second  near  Dock  Street,  and  later  in  Chestnut  Street,  and  Attorney-General  Ran- 
dolph in  Vine  Street.  The  changing  series  of  French  ministers  occupied  the  first  place 
in  the  diplomatic  corps  at  the  capital  of  the  new  American  republic.  The  consul  for 
Philadelphia,  for  several  years,  was  the  Sieur  Barbe-Marbois,  who  had  an  office  in 
Pine  Street.  The  first  minister  plenipotentiary  from  Great  Britain  was  George  Ham- 
mond, who  improved  his  time  while  at  his  post  by  marrying  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Andrew  Allen,  one  of  the  Tory  sons  of  Chief  Justice  Allen,  of  "Mount  Airy."  Phineas 
Bond,  the  Tory  son  of  Dr.  Phineas  Bond,  was  now  and  for  several  years  afterward, 
British  consul-general  for  the  middle  and  southern  states  with  his  residence  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  minister  of  the  United  Netherlands  was  Francis  P.  Van  Berckel.  In 
1794,  the  Chevalier  de  Freire  appeared  in  Philadelphia  and  was  received  as  the  minister 
resident  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal.  A  little  later  a  Spanish  envoy,  Don  Joseph  de  Jan- 
dennes,  presented  his  credentials.  Richard  Soderstrom  for  many  years  was  the  Swed- 
ish representative  in  Philadelphia,  with  the  rank  of  consul. 

Meanwhile  the  state  and  city  governments  were  re-organized  and  put  upon  an 
effective  footing.  The  altogether  trivial  and  improper  influences  which  had  been  at 
work  for  a  long  time  to  prevent  the  re-incorporation  of  the  city  were  overcome  in  1789. 
On  the  nth  of  March  in  that  year  the  assembly  passed  a  law  creating  "the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia"  a  body  politic.  The  city  was  given  its  old 
bounds  from  Vine  to  Cedar  streets,  between  the  two  rivers,  but  it  was  a  very  much 
more  democratic  corporation  than  that  which  Penn  had  formed  and  which  had  sur- 
rendered its  powers  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Fifteen  aldermen  were  to  be  elected 
by  the  freeholders  in  April,  1789,  and  each  seventh  year  thereafter  for  a  term  of  seven 
years.  At  the  same  time  thirty  common  councilmen  were  to  be  chosen  for  three  years. 
The  mayor  was  to  be  elected  by  the  aldermen  from  their  own  number,  his  term  being  one 
year  as  before.  The  aldermen  also  appointed  the  recorder  who,  however,  might  be 
drawn  outside  their  own  body.  The  city  exercised  a  definite  judicial  authority  through 
its  mayor,  recorder  and  aldermen,  who  were  constituted  justices  of  the  peace.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  important  powers  which  it  had  inherited  from  the  corporation,  in  whose  place 
it  was  established,  it  had  some  necessary  new  powers,  but  it  still  lacked  adequate  grants 
concerning  taxation  until  the  charter  was  amended  on  April  2,  1790.  Samuel  Powell, 
who  had  been  mayor  at  the  dissolution  of  the  government  in  1776,  was  returned  to  that 
position. 
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Death  of  Franklin — Franklin's  life  came  to  an  end  with  his  constitution  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  had  returned  home  an  invalid  by  both  the  gout  and  the  stone,  but  his  activ- 
ity for  three  years  as  president  of  the  state  and  in  other  fields  was  unremitting.  He 
kept  up  his  correspondence  with  his  friends  in  France  who  had  long  regarded  him  and 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania  as  synonymous  things,  giving  an  encouragement  to  the 
democrats  of  Philadelphia  and  Paris  which  unmistakably  testified  to  the  fatuity  of  his 
judgment  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  history  and  science  of  politics.  It  was  a  fitting  as 
well  as  an  honest  ending  to  his  career  when  he  headed  the  Anti-Federalist  ticket  in  Phil- 
adelphia at  the  election  of  members  of  the  convention  to  ratify  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  when  in  Paris  the  revolutionists  interrupted  their  orgies  at  his 
death  to  pronounce  their  eulogia  upon  him  as  a  "friend  of  man."  When  Manasseh 
Cutler  came  in  1787  "there  was  no  curiosity  in  Philadelphia"  which  he  felt  so  anxious 
to  see.  Franklin  lived  in  a  house  which  stood  up  in  a  court-yard  at  some  distance 
from  Market  Street  on  the  south  side,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets.  Cutler  had 
the  sensation  of  "Going  to  be  introduced  to  the  presence  of  an  European  monarch." 
How  were  his  "ideas  changed"?  The  great  philosopher  was  found  in  the  garden 
"sitting  upon  a  grass  plat  under  a  very  large  mulberry."  There  he  was — "a  short,  fat, 
trunched  old  man  in  a  plain  Quaker  dress,  bald  pate  and  short  white  locks."  Tea  had 
just  been  served  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Richard  Bache,  who  lived  with  him.  He  showed 
the  Massachusetts  clergyman  a  speckled  snake  with  two  heads  which  was  preserved  in  a 
bottle  of  liquor,  and  which  illustrated  one  of  his  favorite  political  principles:  It  called 
to  his  mind  a  legislature  with  two  chambers.  What  embarrassment  there  would  be  if 
upon  coming  to  a  bush  one  decided  to  go  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left.  Before 
he  departed  Cutler  viewed  a  glass  machine  which  passed  a  red  fluid  through  tubes  made 
to  represent  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  human  body,  a  rolling  press  for  taking  copies 
of  letters,  a  long  artificial  arm  for  reaching  up  to  the  high  shelves  in  the  library,  a 
"great  armed  chair  with  rockers  and  a  large  fan  placed  over  it,"  with  which  Franklin 
kept  himself  cool  and  drove  away  the  flies  while  he  read,  and  a  large  variety  of  bells, 
and  springs,  and  door  pulls.  To  facilitate  his  movements  he  brought  home  from  France 
a  sedan  chair  which  was  borne  by  two  burly  fellows.  The  poles  on  which  it  swung, 
wrote  one  with  memories  of  the  sight,  "must  have  been  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length, 
elastic  and  airy,  like  the  shafts  of  a  modern  sulky."  It  thus  vibrated  quietly  up  and 
down  with  the  footsteps  of  the  carriers.  It  was  regarded  as  a  great  curiosity  in  the 
city.  In  1787,  when  Charles  Biddle  fell  off  the  State  House  steps,  seriously  injuring  his 
right  leg,  the  chair  was  sent  for  and  he  was  hurried  home  a  distance  of  a  mile  to  the 
Northern  Liberties,  but  as  the  men  accustomed  to  carrying  could  not  be  found  and  some 
lame  Revolutionary  soldiers  took  it  up,  the  passage  was  very  painful  for  the  passenger. 
On  April  17,  1790,  the  great  man  died  at  the  age  of  85,  and  was  buried  beside  his  wife, 
whose  death  had  occurred  in  December,  1774,  just  before  his  return  after  his  long 
residence  in  England,  in  the  Christ  Church  burying  ground  at  Fifth  and  Arch  streets. 
It  was  computed  that  the  funeral  procession  was  witnessed  by  20,000  people.  All  the 
clergy  of  the  city,  including  the  readers  at  the  Jewish  synagogue,  were  in  the  line.  The 
pall  was  borne  by  Governor  Mifflin,  Chief  Justice  McKean,  Thomas  Willing,  Mayor 
Powell,  William  Bingham,  and  David  Rittenhouse.  Assemblymen,  judges,  aldermen, 
members  of  the  bar,  printers,  the  faculty  and  student  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia, 
representatives  of  the  Philosophical  Society  and  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  many 
citizens  followed  the  corpse  to  the  grave.  The  bells  were  muffled  and  tolled,  and  minute 
guns  were  fired  as  the  procession  passed.  A  marble  slab  was  later  placed  upon  the  grave 
by  Richard  Bache  at  an  expense  of  £18.    It  bears  the  simple  inscription : 
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BENJAMIN 

AND  FRANKLIN 

DEBORAH 

1790 

Nearly  a  year  afterward,  on  March  2,  1791,  when  Congress  was  again  in  the  city 
a  memorial  service  was  held  in  the  handsome  Zion  Church,  which  the  German  Luth- 
erans had  built  in  1769  at  Fourth  and  Cherry  streets.  It  had  been  arranged  by  the 
Philosophical  Society,  of  which  Franklin  had  so  long  been  the  president,  and  quite 
curiously  Provost  Smith,  who  was  far  from  a  sincere  admirer  of  the  man,  delivered 
the  oration.  The  president  and  Mrs.  Washington,  the  vice-president  and  Mrs.  Adams, 
senators,  representatives,  members  of  both  branches  of  the  State  assembly,  foreign 
ministers  and  consuls  in  the  city,  and  many  others  were  in  attendance.  When  Franklin's 
will  was  read  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  left  £1,000  sterling  for  the  purpose  of 
making  loans  under  surety  "to  such  young  married  artificers  under  the  age  of  twenty 
five  years  as  have  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  city  and  faithfully  fulfilled  the  duties 
required  by  their  indentures."  Not  more  than  £60  should  be  advanced  to  any  one 
person.  The  sum  should  be  returned  at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  part  annually  with  inter- 
est. 'Among  artisans,"  said  Franklin,  "good  apprentices  are  most  likely  to  make  good 
citizens."  He  as  a  printer  had  received  a  loan  of  money  to  establish  himself  in  busi- 
ness, and  he  wished  to  be  the  means  of  extending  similar  favors  to  other  young  men. 
Characteristically  he  indulged  in  a  prophetic  calculation.  The  £1,000,  he  believed,  would 
at  the  end  of  100  years  amount  to  £131,000,  or  above  half  a  million  dollars.  Then 
£100,000  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  fund,  and  used  for  bringing  the  waters  of  the 
Wissahickon  Creek  into  Philadelphia  for  the  use  of  the  people  and  for  making  the 
Schuylkill  navigable.  What  remained,  £31,000,  should  continue  to  be  applied  to  the 
original  purposes  of  the  trust.  In  another  century  it  would  amount  to  £4,061,000,  or 
nearly  $20,000,000,  which  might  be  divided  between  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  an  unpleasing  commentary  either  upon  Franklin's  gift  of 
prophecy  or  upon  the  management  of  the  fund  that  the  trust,  now  120  years  after 
Franklin's  death,  stands  at  less  then  $50,000. 

The  death  of  Franklin  did  not  close  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  occurred  in  a  transition  period  which  saw  the  United 
States  starting  out  on  the  road  that  has  brought  it  a  destiny  so  phe- 
nomenal. The  grandiose  character  of  the  dream  of  Franklin  as  shown 
in  the  terms  of  his  will  shows  that  he  had  some  sort  of  a  vision  of  the 
greatness  that  was  to  be  thrust  on  the  new  State.  Peering  into  the 
future  he  saw  that  the  developing  nation  had  a  marvellous  career  before 
it  unless  some  catastrophe,  greater  than  could  at  that  time  be  conceived, 
retarded  its  development.  The  progress  was  so  swift  even  in  the  days  of 
Franklin  that  it  was  hard  to  see  what  limit  could  be  placed  upon  it. 
Great  events  filled  the  eve  of  Franklin's  death.  He  saw  a  self-governing 
America.  He  saw  the  fashioning  of  the  Constitution.  He  saw  the 
inauguration  of  the  first  president.  He  saw  the  establishment  of  the 
State  constitution  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  he  saw  the  new  States  assume 
the  kingly  power.  Well  might  he  call  upon  to  be  dismissed  in  peace, 
his  eyes  having  seen  his  salvation. 


CHAPTER  II. 
LAST  DECADE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

When  the  eighteenth  century  closed  the  curtain  rang  down  on  an 
epoch  that  had  seen  the  greatest  events  in  American  history.  America 
of  course  in  that  period  of  formation  looks  to  us  like  a  small  country 
from  the  point  of  view  of  area  and  population.  But  in  spite  of  the 
meagreness  of  the  population,  despite  the  superficial  character  of  its 
education  in  liberal  studies,  and  despite  its  provinciality  and  lack  of 
wealth  and  experience,  the  events  that  took  place  in  the  American 
theatre  were  to  set  up  a  fountain  of  influence  that  promises  to  flow 
perennially.  The  establishment  of  the  United  States  as  an  independent 
nation  was  an  event  that  has  since  had  a  direct  influence  on  public  affairs 
in  every  country  of  the  world.  It  initiated  an  experiment  which  had 
never  been  tried  before.  It  demolished  by  repeated  strokes  a  whole  set 
of  theories  and  traditions  which  the  advocates  of  privilege  and  the 
rule  of  the  many  by  the  few  had  laboriously  built  up  from  the  earliest 
feudal  days.  It  formed  an  object  lesson  in  the  futility  of  kings  and  all 
their  appurtenances.  It  showed  the  spurious  and  counterfeit  character 
of  the  pretensions  of  the  so-called  aristocracies  of  the  old  world.  It 
showed  that  all  these  things  were  mere  dull  relics  of  barbarism  which 
the  peoples  abroad  did  not  sweep  away  because  they  had  become  habitu- 
ated to  their  cringing,  and  felt  a  sort  of  necessity  to  look  up  to  some- 
thing, and  were  not  aware  of  the  slave-mindedness  that  had  been  bred 
into  them.  A  revolution  such  as  that  which  took  place  in  America  could 
only  have  taken  place  in  an  environment  remote  from  the  procedure  of 
oppression  and  slavery  that  had  its  home  in  the  old  world.  The  event 
was  indeed  not  so  much  a  revolution  as  a  mere  process  of  natural  resis- 
tance against  an  attempt  to  thrust  in  from  the  outside  a  spirit  alien  to 
the  sense  of  freedom  born  of  the  wide  spaces  of  the  new  world.  From 
the  beginning  the  American  colonist  was  restless  in  the  presence  of  the 
old  pretensions  that  made  their  appearance  in  the  new  land.  The  colo- 
nists had  left  Europe  to  get  away  from  all  that  impudent  mummery.  It 
aroused  his  gall  to  find  it  following  him.  The  revolution  therefore  in  its 
essence  was  a  merely  healthy  movement  on  the  part  of  the  body  politic 
to  keep  on  the  outside  forms  and  pretensions  hostile  to  its  healthy 
functioning.  America  was  to  grow  up  in  a  natural  way  on  the  principles 
of  equity  between  one  man  and  another  without  excessive  pretensions 
on  the  part  of  any  particular  element  or  class  on  a  policy  of  give  and  take, 
without  dull  fools  going  round  pasting  on  themselves  magniloquent 
titles,  and  expecting  superior  men  to  bow  down  to  them  because  of 
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their  labels,  without  brutal  arrogance  on  the  one  hand  and  abject  humil- 
ity on  the  other.  The  people  who  came  to  the  new  world  had  sprung 
almost  without  exception  from  the  populations  of  Europe  that  had  suf- 
fered keenly  from  all  these  things  in  the  past.  A  sullen  hatred  of  all 
the  forms  of  snobbery  and  oppression  was  in  their  blood.  To  resist 
them,  either  openly  or  covertly,  was  natural  to  them.  And  they  resisted 
successfully  here  as  they  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  do  in  the  old 
world ;  and  then  they  gave  an  object  lesson  in  the  rule  of  the  people  that 
promises  to  have  a  beneficent  influence  on  the  happiness  of  mankind 
during  unnumbered  generations  yet  to  come. 

Financial  Measures — Following  the  establishment  of  the  government 
on  a  solid  basis  the  nation  was  launched  into  an  era  of  commercial  and 
economic  development,  leading  to  a  speculative  fever,  especially  in  wild 
lands,  which  at  the  end  of  the  century,  appears  to  have  caused  embarass- 
ment  to  many.  The  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  the  projection  of  various  public  works  excited  interest  on  all  sides. 
Congress  chartered  the  bank  on  February  25,  1791,  in  response  to  Hamil- 
ton's recommendations.  The  same  considerations  which  had  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Bank  of  North  America  by  the  Continental  Congress 
in  1781  influenced  those  to  whom  the  financial  management  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  confided  ten  years  later.  The  capital  was  fixed  at  $10,- 
000,000 — pounds,  shillings  and  pence  now  giving  way,  under  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  to  answer  to  the  terms  of  a  national 
coinage  act,  to  a  more  convenient  decimal  system.  The  United  States 
subscribed  one-fifth  of  the  sum,  and  the  rest  was  taken  with  great  rapidi- 
ty. The  books  were  opened  on  July  4,  1791,  and  before  night  more 
money  was  offered  than  could  be  received.  The  sum  was  oversubscribed 
and  speculation  began  in  the  "rights."  On  July  5  $35  was  offered  for 
certificates  on  which  $25  had  been  paid.  In  four  days  the  value  had 
doubled  and  in  the  excitement  which  followed  the  price  of  the  scrip 
rose  as  high  as  $200  for  stock  on  which  $50  had  been  paid.  The  charter 
ran  for  a  term  of  twenty  years  and  the  bank  was  to  be  located  in  Phila- 
delphia, with  branch  offices  in  seven  other  cities.  It  was  opened  in 
December,  1791,  in  Carpenters'  Hall.  Thomas  Willing  left  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  Bank  of  North  America  to  become  president  of  the  new 
institution.  John  Nixon  became  president  of  the  Bank  of  North  America. 
The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  following  the  example  of  Congress, 
incorporated  a  State  bank,  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  on  March  30, 
1793.  Its  capital  was  fixed  at  $3,000,000,  the  State  subscribing  one- 
third  of  the  amount,  the  rest  of  the  shares,  after  the  Bank  of  North 
America  had  declined  to  merge  with  the  enterprise,  being  sold  to  the 
public.  It  was  similarly  granted  a  life  of  twenty  years.  Branches  were 
established  in  Lancaster,  Reading,  Harrisburg,  Easton  and   Pittsburg. 
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The  first  president  was  John  Barclay  and  the  bank  was  opened  at 
Mason's  Lodge. 

A  mint  was  also  established  in  Philadelphia  at  this  time  for  the  mak- 
ing of  American  coins.  In  1782,  and  again  in  1786,  Congress  had  resolved 
on  the  making  of  money,  and  in  1792  the  work  of  minting  was  begun. 
Various  kinds  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  pieces  were  in  circulation,  but 
they  lacked  the  stamp  of  authority  of  the  federal  government.  For  some 
time  a  man  named  Harper,  a  saw  manufacturer,  had  been  experimenting 
in  his  cellar  with  dies.     He  made  the  so-called  "Washington  Penny"  of 

1791,  bearing  an  awkward  likeness  of  the  president,  now  a  very  rare 
coin.     Coins  called  half  dismes  and  other  names  were  struck  off  but  in 

1792,  in  conformity  with  an  act  of  Congress,  David  Rittenhouse  was 
appointed  director  of  the  mint  and  a  building  for  his  use  was  erected  in 
Seventh  Street  above  Sugar  Alley,  on  the  site  of  an  old  still-house. 
The  structure  resembled  a  brick  dwelling  to  which  outbuildings  were 
added.  On  September  11,  1792,  six  pounds  of  old  copper  were  brought 
to  be  converted  into  pennies.  Later  in  the  month  some  coining  presses 
arrived  from  England  and  this  started  a  considerable  output  of  pennies. 
The  machinery  was  moved  by  horse-power  and  it  was  a  crude  installa- 
tion of  what  had  later  become  one  of  the  most  precise  of  scientific 
manufacturing  processes.  Up  to  the  year  1809  the  total  coinage  of  the 
Philadelphia  mint  had  been  $8,349,421,  of  which  $2,763,597  was  gold. 
$4,370,864  silver  and  $214,977  copper. 

French  Revolution  in  Politics — The  events  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
had  unified  the  nation  and  for  a  year  or  two  following  it  there  was  no 
clear  cleavage  of  parties.  But  beneath  the  surface  there  were  funda- 
mental differences  that  set  one  element  against  another,  and  these  dif- 
ferences came  to  the  surface  not  so  much  through  any  impulse  given  to 
them  by  processes  in  American  affairs  as  by  the  sentiments  that  were 
released  as  a  result  of  the  great  overturn  in  France.  The  establishment 
of  the  Constitution,  the  inauguration  of  Washington  as  president,  the 
death  of  Franklin,  the  introduction  of  constitutions  in  all  the  new  states 
almost  synchronized  with  the  sudden  birth  of  the  broadest  democracy 
in  France.  In  that  country  events  began  to  move  with  great  rapidity. 
On  July  14,  1789,  the  Bastille  was  captured  by  a  republican  mob  and  the 
country  was  thrown  into  a  turmoil.  Those  principles  of  which  Franklin 
had  been  regarded  as  the  great  exponent  in  America,  and  which  were 
supposed  to  have  found  their  test  in  this  country  and  particularly  in 
Pennsylvania,  were  thus  introduced  on  other  and  more  difficult  ground. 
Americans  were  of  course  not  unmindful  of  the  fate  of  that  people 
with  whom  during  the  war  they  had  been  allied  by  so  many  bonds  of 
interest  and  sympathy.  From  good  round  haters  of  the  French  in  the 
fifties  and  the  sixties  they  had  become  enthusiastic  allies  in  the  seventies 
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and  eighties.  People  over  here  watched  events  in  France  with  the 
closest  interest,  and  were  avid  for  every  scrap  of  news  that  told  of  the 
development  of  events  on  the  Seine.  The  old  constitutionalists  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  studied  and  quoted  and  practiced  French  political 
philosophy,  witnessed  the  appearance  of  a  single  chamber  republican 
government  in  France  with  lively  satisfaction.  Their  number  was  in- 
creased by  the  many  French  and  Irish  emigres  and  liberals  from  Europe 
who  had  flocked  to  America  as  a  land  of  promise  following  the  war. 
These  found  in  the  incidents  of  the  revolution  in  France  much  cause 
for  rejoicing.  They  looked  to  the  American  government  to  show  its 
active  sympathy  and  to  give  aid  in  the  promotion  of  the  liberal  cause 
in  Europe.  The  arguments  flew  in  home  and  coffee  house.  During  the 
war  the  king  of  France  was  identified  with  the  people  of  France.  But 
monarch  and  people  had  been  universally  toasted  and  to  both  the  people 
in  the  United  States  were  animated  by  feelings  of  friendship.  Should 
America  or  should  it  not  take  the  part  of  the  king  or  of  the  people. 
The  conflict  of  mind  that  ensued  brought  to  the  surface  the  variety  of 
sentiment  among  the  people  of  the  various  States.  On  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1792,  there  were  many  toasts  to  the  French.  "May  the  citizens 
of  the  French  nation  ever  support  their  just  claims  to  equal  liberty" 
was  the  form  some  of  the  toasts  took.  On  July  14,  which  was  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  were 
decorated.  The  French  and  American  ships  saluted  each  other  with  peals 
of  artillery.  In  the  evening  a  large  company  of  people  gathered  at 
Oellers'  Hotel,  a  tavern  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  many  festivities 
during  the  next  few  years  and  the  toasts  to  the  French  revolutionaries 
were  numerous :  "Victories  to  the  French  Armies  over  the  foes  of 
liberty" ;  "May  the  freedom  which  dawned  on  this  day  encircle  the 
globe" ;  "Live  free  or  die" ;  "The  fair  of  France  and  America — may 
each  one  weave  a  cap  of  liberty  for  her  husband."  As  an  expression 
of  the  feeling  of  sympathy  in  America  a  number  of  French  societies, 
patterned  after  the  Jacobin  Clubs  of  Paris  were  formed  to  celebrate 
republican  victories  by  dining  and  wining  at  the  city  inns. 

In  1793  while  the  French  ferment  was  at  its  height  Governor  Mifflin, 
whose  earlier  actions  favored  the  French  revolutionaries,  attended  in 
company  with  the  French  minister,  M.  de  Fernant,  and  the  consul  gen- 
eral of  France,  the  Sieur  de  la  Foret,  a  dinner  at  the  City  Tavern  where 
the  head  of  the  table  was  ornamented  by  a  pike,  which  bore  the  cap  of 
liberty  and  was  twined  about  the  French  and  American  flags.  At  the 
end  of  the  celebration  the  officers  of  the  city  militia  accompanied  by  a 
band,  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  French  minister,  where  "Yankee 
Doodle"  and  "Ca  Ira"  were  played.  The  arrival  of  Citizen  Genet  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  envoy  of  the  new  republic,  was  the  beginning 
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of  a  remarkable  series  of  events.  He  came  to  claim  the  alliance  of  the 
United  States  as  a  right.  He  was  landed  at  Charleston  from  the  French 
frigate  "L'Ambuscade,"  commanded  by  Citizen  Bompard.  On  May 
2,  the  vessel  came  up  the  coast,  reaching  the  Delaware  with  a  liberty 
cap  on  her  figure  head.  Another  cap  crowned  her  foremast  and  she  dis- 
played a  number  of  inscriptions,  among  them :  "Enemies  of  Equality 
relinquish  your  principles  or  tremble."  "Freemen,  we  are  your  brothers 
and  friends."     "We  are  armed  to  defend  the  rights  of  men." 

The  frigate  brought  with  her  some  English  prizes  which  she  had 
taken  within  sight  of  the  city.  Guns  on  Market  Street  wharf  welcomed 
the  French  navigator.  Genet  landed  and  began  a  triumphal  journey 
overland.  He  was  two  weeks  behind  the  vessel  and  reached  Gray's 
Ferry  on  May  16,  where  a  great  concourse  of  people  had  gathered  to 
welcomed  him.  David  Rittenhouse,  Alexander  James  Dalls,  Jonathan 
Dickinson  Sargeant,  Dr.  James  Hutchinson,  Charles  Biddle  and  Peter 
Stephen  Duponceau  were  among  those  who  hastened  to  greet  him. 
Numerous  addresses  were  made  to  the  representative  of  the  French 
nation.  He  was  recognized  as  the  French  minister  and  was  received  in 
audience  by  Washington.  Genet  thought  the  president  cold  and  he  took 
an  opportunity  to  complain  that  he  had  seen  in  the  house  a  head  of 
Louis  XVI.  In  his  view  its  exhibition  there  was  an  affront  to  the 
new  governors  of  France.  The  whirligig  of  time  brought  changes  and 
contrasts.  People  in  America  had  been  celebrating  the  French  king's 
birthday  and  his  effigies  were  still  numerous  in  the  halls  of  govern- 
ment when  news  reached  this  country  of  his  imprisonment  and  the 
work  of  the  guillotine.  Genet  was  given  a  grand  civic  feat  at  Oellers' 
Hotel.  Charles  Biddle  presided.  The  officers  of  "L'Ambuscade"  and 
such  representatives  of  the  federal  and  State  government  as  could  be 
induced  to  come  sat  around  the  table.  The  flags  of  both  nations,  the 
tree  of  liberty  and  the  liberty  cap,  were  used  as  decorations.  There 
were  fifteen  toasts,  as  was  usual  at  this  time,  one  for  each  of  the  States, 
increased  in  number  now  by  the  admission  of  Vermont  and  Kentucky 
into  the  Union.  Genet  sang  the  "Marseillaise,"  the  company  taking  up 
the  chorus.  The  sentiments  expressed,  which  were  all  in  character 
with  the  occasion,  were  honored  by  salvos  from  two  twelve-pounders 
set  in  the  yard  outside,  and  after  the  toasting  was  at  an  end  the  red 
cap  of  liberty  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  Genet,  by  whom  it  was 
transferred  to  the  head  of  a  neighbor,  to  be  passed  from  one  head  to 
another  until  all  had  come  under  its  spell.  "It  inspired  every  citizen 
with  that  enthusiasm  and  those  feelings  which  baffle  all  description, 
which  freemen  can  only  conceive,  and  of  which  slaves  and  despots  can- 
not have  the  most  distant  apprehension,"  according  to  the  description 
of  one  enthusiast. 
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Celebrations  also  took  place  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Quatorse 
Juillet  and  gratitude  was  expressed  for  the  triumphal  issue  of  both 
American  and  French  liberty.  Toasts  were  drunk  to  various  personali- 
ties and  sentiments.  Some  of  them  were  to  "The  Greatest  George  on 
earth";  "The  Republic  of  France";  "Citizen  Genet";  and  "A  speedy 
emancipation  to  the  whole  of  creation."  Some  of  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed were :  "May  those  who  envy  us  never  partake  of  our  blessings, 
and  their  constant  abiding  place  be  Nova  Scotia  and  Botany  Bay,  there 
to  live  on  codfish  tails  soaked  in  whale  oil,  with  a  morsel  of  bread" ;  and, 
"May  the  French  beat  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  Blues  till  they  become 
black  and  blue;  and  all  enemies  to  French  freedom  be  condemned  all 
their  days  to  pound  plaster  of  paris" ;  and  "May  succeeding  genera- 
tions wonder  that  such  beings  as  Kings  ever  existed."  At  one  dinner 
eighty-five  rounds  were  fired  by  the  artillery  in  honor  of  the  various 
departments  of  France.  The  head  of  a  pig  was  severed  from  its  body 
to  typify  the  decapitation  of  the  French  king.  It  was  passed  around 
among  the  company ;  each  guest  as  he  put  the  liberty  cap  upon  his  head 
uttered  the  word  "tyrant"  and  thrust  his  knife  into  the  flesh  in  token  of 
his  contempt  for  royalty.  While  however  the  populace  was  frank  in  the 
expression  of  its  feelings  more  discretion  had  to  be  observed  by  the 
government.  It  was  well  understood  by  men  like  Washington  and 
Hamilton  that  the  safety  and  strength  of  the  newly  founded  government 
of  the  United  States  lay  in  its  total  separation  from  action  meant  to 
connect  it  with  the  uncertain  fate  of  France.  Gratitude  to  an  old  ally, 
and  love  of  the  general  theory  of  universal  liberty  might  be  well  enough. 
In  the  turmoil  to  which  Europe  was  then  subjected,  and  having  regard  to 
the  arousing  of  animosities  that  might  endanger  a  country  yet  far  from 
powerful,  it  was  clearly  the  feeling  of  Washington  that  he  and  his  gov- 
ernment should  walk  warily. 

Washington  and  Neutrality — There  were  incidents  that  made 
troubled  waters.  The  merchants  of  Philadelphia  became  alarmed  at 
the  action  of  France  in  taking  prizes  in  American  rivers  and  petitioned 
the  president  for  a  proclamation  of  neutrality.  The  opposition  to 
Washington  had  not  been  enough  to  prevent  his  unanimous  reelection 
in  1793,  of  which  information  officially  reached  him  through  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives  on  February  15, 
I793-  On  March  4  he  was  inducted  into  office  in  the  senate  chamber. 
The  oath  was  administered  at  noon  by  Judge  Cushing  in  the  presence 
of  the  members  of  Congress,  the  State  legislature  and  several  foreign 
ministers  and  consuls.  A  number  of  ladies  also  were  seen  in  the  assem- 
blage, while  a  large  concourse  of  people  filled  the  streets  outside  the 
State  House.  The  president  had  later  gone  to  Mount  Vernon  and  was 
there  when  he  received  news  of  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  France 
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and  Great  Britain.  He  at  once  returned,  reaching  Philadelphia  again 
on  April  17.  On  April  22,  the  very  day  on  which  news  came  to  the  city 
of  Genet's  arrival  at  Charleston  the  president  issued  his  proclamation 
of  neutrality.  With  the  French  frigate  in  port  there  was  an  opportunity 
for  the  application  of  its  principles.  Her  sailors  were  the  butt  of  the 
French  sailors  whenever  they  met  on  shore.  There  were  mobs  in  the 
streets,  and  the  common  council  resolved  that  no  war  vessel  should  be 
permitted  to  come  "higher  up  the  river  than  the  borough  of  Chester." 
Citizen  Genet  was  ordered  to  surrender  the  British  ship  "Grange," 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  "Ambuscade"  on  her  way  to  Philadelphia 
and  he  was  told  that  he  would  have  to  put  an  end  to  the  work  which 
had  been  begun  in  port  to  fit  out  a  privateer  under  the  name  of  "Le 
Petit  Democrat." 

Genet  resented  the  interference  with  his  work,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
declared  that  he  would  appeal  from  the  president  to  the  people.  On 
another  vessel,  which  was  ready  to  sail  in  the  French  service,  General 
Washington  and  Governor  Mifflin  stationed  a  body  of  Pennsylvania 
militia.  Unable  to  make  much  progress  at  Philadelphia  Genet  went  to 
New  York  where  he  received  the  acclamation  of  crowds  of  people.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  government  officials  he  was  abusing  the  hospitality  of 
the  country.  Nothing  remained  but  to  request  his  recall  and  this  was 
done  in  decisive  manner.  Here  was  a  ground  for  variances  in  political 
views  which  the  people  had  not  known  since  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution. The  sympathizers  with  the  French  people  were  made  up  that 
class  that  had  already  begun  to  murmur  against  the  aloof  and  ceremonius 
deportment  of  the  president.  These  men  were  put  in  possession  by  his 
course  of  conduct  towards  France  of  an  argument  in  support  of  their 
charges  that  he  and  his  associates  were  at  heart  no  true  democrats. 
It  was  argued  that  they  were  refusing  to  engage  in  a  war  with  England 
when  by  doing  so  they  might  accomplish  nothing  less  than  the  exten- 
sion of  the  empire  of  liberty  in  France  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Prominent  among  the  leaders  of  those  who  sought  to  carry  the 
principles  of  liberty  to  their  logical  conclusion  in  action  was  Tom 
Paine,  who  had  written  his  book  entitled  "The  Rights  of  Man"  and  had 
gone  to  France  to  assist  in  the  great  struggle  for  universal  brotherhood, 
and  with  him  stood  Thomas  Jefferson  who  refused  to  allow  his  sympa- 
thies to  be  open  to  any  popular  misapprehension  even  while  he  continued 
to  be  secretary  of  State.  He  opposed  Washington  and  Hamilton  in 
their  determination  to  maintain  a  position  of  neutrality  despite  the 
popular  excitement,  and  Genet  recognized  him  as  a  friend  of  his  cause. 
The  French  minister  told  Jefferson  that  he  would  have  to  put  his  con- 
tracts into  the  hands  of  Morris,  Hamilton  and  the  others,  who  were  all 
powerful  in  the  government,  and  Jefferson  appeared  to  agree  with  the 
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view.  It  was  Jefferson  who  seemed  most  inclined  to  translate  the  senti- 
ments of  Genet  into  deeds.  The  French  minister  wrote  home:  "He  gave 
me  some  useful  ideas  regarding  the  men  in  office  and  did  not  conceal 
from  me  that  Senator  Morris  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  HamiN 
ton,  attached  to  the  interests  of  England,  exerted  the  greatest  influence 
or  the  mind  of  the  president,  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  he  counteracted  their  efforts."  Genet  complained  that  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  never  addressed  him  as  the  minister  of  the  republic 
of  France,  always  only  as  the  minister  of  France.  The  meetings  of  the 
cabinet  appear  to  have  been  stormy  as  well  as  frequent.  Once  Jefferson 
complained  that  Hamilton  had  made  a  speech  of  three  fourths  of  an  hour, 
as  inflammatory  and  declamatory  as  if  he  had  been  speaking  to  a  jury. 
It  was  nothing  but  proof  of  the  growth  of  distinctly  monarchical  ten- 
dencies when  a  man  like  Brockholst  Livingston  would  say  to  another 
that  Hamilton's  life  was  much  more  precious  to  the  community  than 
the  president's.  It  was  a  very  unrepublican  speech  in  Jefferson's  view 
when  Hamilton  said  to  Edmund  Randolph :  "Sir,  if  all  the  people  of 
America  were  now  assembled,  and  to  call  on  me  to  say  whether  I  am 
a  friend  of  the  French  Revolution,  I  would  declare  that  I  have  it  in 
abhorrence." 

The  vituperation  against  Washington  began  to  swell  at  this  time. 
The  number  of  newspapers  in  Philadelphia  had  been  increased  by  at 
least  two  and  they  were  contributed  to  by  a  group  of  Irish  and  Scotch 
as  well  as  American  born  writers  who  regarded  England  with  great  bitter- 
ness. In  1790  the  grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bache,  began  the  publication  of  the  "General  Advertiser"  which  soon 
came  to  be  known  as  the  "Aurora,"  because  of  the  rays  of  light  forming 
the  design  for  the  title  of  the  paper.  He  had  been  educated  under  the 
supervision  of  his  grandfather  in  Paris  and  Geneva  and  came  home  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity.  The  grandson 
seemed  to  radiate  all  those  views  which  were  attributed  to  Franklin  in 
Paris,  but  which  when  he  was  confronted  with  them  at  home  the  old 
philosopher  was  usually  either  too  shrewd  or  too  amiable  uncompromis- 
ingly to  champion.  The  "Aurora"  later  gained  a  good  deal  of  notoriety 
for  the  virulence  of  its  attacks  on  Washington  and  his  policies.  Very 
early  it  started  to  denounce  him  bitterly  as  one  who  favored  the  prin- 
ciple of  monarchism.  Even  more  bitter  was  Freneau,  who  came  to 
Philadelphia  at  the  invitation  of  Jefferson  and  who  shot  his  shafts  at 
Washington  from  under  the  very  wing  of  the  secretary  of  state.  He 
edited  a  paper  called  the  "National  Gazette"  which  bristled  with  pas- 
quinades aimed  at  the  president.  "Washington,  at  a  cabinet  in  1793, 
complained  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  Virginia  planter  that  'that  rascal 
Freneau'  sent  him  three  of  his  papers  every  day,  as  if  expecting  him  to 
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be  one  of  its  distributors,"  writes  Oberholtzer.  It  could  be  'nothing  but 
an  impudent  design  to  insult  him.'  At  this  time,  says  Jefferson,  'the 
president  was  much  inflamed,  got  into  one  of  those  passions  when  he 
cannot  command  himself,  ran  on  much  of  the  personal  abuse  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  him,  defied  any  man  on  earth  to  produce  one  single 
act  of  his  since  he  had  been  with  the  government  which  was  not  done 
on  the  purest  motives,  that  he  had  never  repented  but  once  having 
slipped  the  moment  of  resigning  his  office  and  that  was  every  moment 
since,  that  by  God  he  would  rather  be  on  his  farm  than  be  made  Emperor 
of  the  World,  and  yet  that  they  were  charging  him  with  wanting  to  be 
king.'  The  cries  'Long  live  Great  Washington'  with  which  he  used  to 
be  met  in  the  streets  were  now  seldom  heard.  The  popular  'God  Save 
Great  Washington'  to  the  tune  of  'God  Save  the  King'  was  never  sung. 
The  mob  had  transferred   its  affections   to  the   French  revolutionists. 

French  in  Philadelphia — "Jefferson  was  obviously  in  the  wrong  place 
and  he  gave  his  resignation  to  the  president.  He  did  not  wish  to  be 
longer  in  a  situation  'where  the  laws  of  society  oblige  me  to  move  exactly 
in  the  circle  which  I  know  to  bear  me  peculiar  hatred,  that  is  to  say  the 
wealthy  aristocrats,  the  merchants  connected  closely  with  England,  the 
new  created  paper  fortunes.'  The  opposition  of  his  views  to  'another 
part  of  the  administration' — that  is  to  Hamilton — rendered  the  longer 
occupation  of  his  place  'peculiarly  unpleasing.'  Philadelphia  had  gone 
French  mad.  The  women  assumed  French  manners.  According  to  John 
Davis,  a  young  Englishman  who  visited  us  at  this  time,  the  city  was 
completely  under  the  social  influence  of  Paris,  'when  the  Revolution 
drove  so  many  Gallis  damsels  to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,'  he  wrote, 
'the  American  girls  blushed  at  their  own  awkwardness  and  each  strove 
to  copy  that  swimming  air,  that  nonchaience  that  ease  and  apparent  un- 
consciousness of  being  observed  which  characterized  the  French  young 
ladies,  as  they  passed  through  the  streets.'  Young  men  astonished 
their  sweethearts  with  poses,  graces,  and  flatteries  hitherto  unknown. 
An  old  inhabitant  in  correspondence  with  Zachariah  Poulson,  in  re- 
calling this  picturesque  period  in  Philadelphia  history  wrote :  'Meztizo 
ladies,  with  complexions  of  palest  marble,  jet  black  hair  and  eyes  of  the 
gazelle,  and  of  the  most  exquisite  symmetry  were  to  be  seen,  escorted 
along  the  pavement  by  white  French  gentlemen,  both  dressed  in  West 
India  fashion  and  of  the  richest  materials.  Coal  black  negresses,  in 
flowing  white  dresses  and  turbans  of  mouchoir  de  madras,  exhibited 
their  ivory  dominoes,  in  social  walk  with  a  white  or  creole,  altogether 
forming  a  contrast  to  the  native  Americans.'  These  visitors  sipped  their 
liqueurs  at  tables  on  the  balconies  and  pavements  of  the  inns  and  coffee 
houses  in  tropical  abandonment.  Those  who  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  Revolution  were  dressing  in  pantaloons  and  laced  shoes  and  were 
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cropping  their  hair,  but  the  old  French  emigres  clung  to  the  Bourbon 
styles  and  continued  to  wear  the  full  powdered  wig,  the  cocked  hat, 
short  clothes,  and  silver  shoe  buckles,  and  to  carry  their  gold-headed 
canes.  The  French  had  their  own  clubs  and  societies.  They  lent  much 
strength  to  the  Catholic  church.  There  were  calls  upon  their  charity 
as  well  as  upon  their  enthusiasm  in  1793,  when  the  negro  insurrection 
in  San  Domingo  brought  to  the  city  hundreds  of  planters  and  other 
unfortunate  people,  who,  forced  to  flee  from  their  homes,  sought  refuge 
here.  Money  must  be  collected  from  philanthropic  citizens  and  later 
from  the  legislature  to  relieve  the  distress  of  these  exiles.  For  years, 
says  Mr.  Rosengarten  in  his  study  of  the  French  refugees  in  America, 
there  was  a  French  colony  in  Philadelphia  in  Front  Street  and  running 
west  of  Spruce  and  Pine  streets.  Many  names  were  then  introduced 
into  our  family  nomenclature,  still  known  and  respected  in  the  city. 
Other  exiles  pressed  on  to  agricultural  colonies,  most  of  them  quite  ill- 
fated,  among  the  number  Asylum,  planned  by  French  royalist  refugees 
on  land  purchased  from  Robert  Morris  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. Indeed  it  was  expected  that  the  king  and  queen  of  France, 
if  they  should  be  released,  might  find  a  home  among  their  friends  in 
the  wilderness.  This  numerous  French  element  in  the  population  mostly 
anti-Bourbon,  reinforced  by  our  own  democrats,  was  fine  recruiting 
ground  for  the  mob.  Philadelphia,  like  Paris,  was  on  the  verge  of  a 
great  political  upheaval.  A  half-tipsy  rabble  raged  the  streets  night 
and  day,  wearing  the  tricolor.  They  danced  the  'Carmagnole'  in  liberty 
caps,  and  sang  'Ca  Ira'  and  the  'Marseillaise.'  'Ten  thousand  people  in 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia,'  wrote  John  Adams,  'day  after  day  threatened 
to  drag  Washington  out  of  his  house  and  effect  a  revolution  in  the  gov- 
ernment, or  compel  it  to  declare  war  in  favor  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  against  England.' "  Only  the  yellow  fever,  it  would  appear,  saved 
the  city  from  some  extremely  disagreeable  incidents. 

Yellow  Fever  Epidemic — The  visitation  of  1793  formed  perhaps  the 
most  distressing  chapter  in  the  history  of  Philadelphia.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  summer  the  disease  had  been  raging  in  the  West  Indies  and 
in  July  vessels  were  permitted  to  anchor  at  the  wharves  of  Philadelphia 
without  sanitary  inspection  or  quarantine.  The  fever  made  its  first 
appearance  in  that  month  in  a  lodging  house  on  Water  Street,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  middle  of  August  that  its  progress  began  to  attract 
attention.  The  first  official  measures  in  relation  to  the  disease  were  taken 
by  the  mayor,  Matthew  Clarkson,  on  August  22,  and  four  days  later  the 
physicians  united  in  an  address  to  the  public  defining  the  nature  of  the 
disease  and  recommending  measures  of  precaution  and  the  proper  reme- 
dies for  the  treatment  of  the  disease.    When  the  people  began  at  length 
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to  realize  the  alarming  character  of  the  disease  a  panic  ensued,  and  at 
the  end  of  August  a  general  exodus  of  the  population  began.  Among 
those  who  were  forced  to  remain  in  the  city  the  anxiety  was  extreme, 
and  as  the  disease  progressed  dismay  was  visible  in  every  quarter. 
Mayor  Clarkson  remained  at  his  post  and  through  his  efforts  a  com- 
mittee of  citizens  was  organized  to  assist  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in 
their  ministrations  to  the  sick  and  dying.  Subsequently  another  com- 
mittee was  formed,  to  which  were  intrusted  all  the  arrangements  relative 
to  succoring  the  sick,  providing  physicians,  nurses  and  supplies.  Other 
measures  were  taken  from  time  to  time  to  check  the  spread  of  the  pesti- 
lence and  provide  for  the  destitute ;  and  among  those  who  remained  in 
Philadelphia  were  many  noble-heatred  men  and  women,  who  devoted 
their  energies,  their  time,  and  their  money  to  the  work  of  relieving  the 
general  distress.  Many  succumbed  to  the  disease ;  among  these  self- 
sacrificing  spirits  were  ten  clergymen  and  ten  physicians.  The  epidemic 
lasted  from  the  first  of  August  to  the  ninth  of  November,  during  which 
period  the  number  of  interments  in  the  city,  according  to  the  returns 
from  the  graveyards,  was  4044.  According  to  Matthew  Carey  however, 
the  real  number  of  interments  was  about  five  thousand.  During  the 
prevalence  of  the  fever  about  17,000  persons,  it  has  been  computed,  left 
the  city,  and  during  the  period  of  greatest  mortality  there  were  fewer 
than  23,000  people  in  the  city.  Assuming  that  the  deaths  numbered 
5,000  the  rate  of  mortality  was  in  a  fraction  of  twenty-two  per  cent. 
The  pecuniary  loss  to  Philadelphia  was  estimated  at  from  $1,750,000  to 
$2,000,000.  The  difficulties  of  the  local  authorities  were  increased  dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  epidemic  by  the  call  for  provision  for  a  large  number 
of  French  refugees  from  St.  Domingo.  About  six  hundred  of  them 
received  relief  in  Philadelphia. 

The  evidence  favors  the  view  that  the  epidemic  was  introduced  by 
ships  from  the  West  Indies,  where  the  yellow  fever  at  the  time  was 
prevalent.  There  was  no  proper  supervision  of  the  river,  nor  were 
there  authoritative  efforts  to  detain  infected  vessels.  Of  course  the 
ideas  in  those  days  of  the  origin  of  visitations  of  that  kind  were  crude. 
Vessels  would  appear  to  have  been  allowed  to  come  in  without  restraint, 
and  the  disease  easily  secured  a  lodgment.  The  disease  had  been  almost 
an  annual  visitor  in  a  mild  form,  and  as  long  as  it  kept  on  the  water  edge 
among  poor  people,  not  much  notice  was  taken  of  it.  It  was  when  it 
began  to  spread  over  the  town  and  one  prominent  person  after  another 
fell  a  victim,  that  the  alarm  spread.  Numerous  methods  of  warding  off 
the  disease  were  resorted  to.  Unnecessary  intercourse  with  the  sick  was 
discouraged.  Houses  which  had  been  touched  by  the  disease  were 
marked.  Bonfires  were  built  in  the  streets  to  clear  the  air,  and  they 
blazed  away  day  and  night  until  the  mayor  forbade  the  practice  lest  it 
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lead  to  a  great  conflagration.  Then  the  people  began  the  firing  of  guns, 
but  the  noise  disturbed  the  sick  and  that  cure  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Those  who  went  abroad  put  handkerchiefs,  or  sponges,  impregnated 
with  camphor  or  vinegar  to  their  noses.  Others  tied  bags  of  camphor 
around  their  necks  and  carried  pieces  of  tarred  rope  in  their  hands  or  in 
their  pockets,  thinking  to  obtain  protection  by  these  means.  Many- 
chewed  garlic  or  kept  it  in  their  garments  or  their  shoes,  while  numbers 
of  people,  including  women  and  small  boys,  Mathew  Carey  tells  us,  had 
cigars  almost  constantly  in  their  mouths.  Few  houses  were  free  from 
the  smell  of  gun-powder,  tobacco,  nitre,  and  these  simple  disinfectants 
which  were  known  to  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  was  terrifying  in  its  rapidity.  "If  it 
could  not  be  arrested  death  usually  came  in  five  to  eight  days,"  writes 
Oberholtzer.  "There  was  a  black  vomit  which  was  a  certain  accompani- 
ment of  the  fever  when  it  raged  dangerously.  The  doctors  had  many 
theories  and  plans  of  treatment.     Freneau  wrote : 

Doctors  raving  and  disputing, 
Death's  pale  army  still  recruiting, 

What  a  pother, 

One  with  t'other, 
Some  a-writing,  some  a-shooting. 

Nature's  poisons  here  collected, 

Water,  earth  and  air  infected; 
O !   what  pity- 
Such  a  city 

Was  in  such  a  place  erected. 

"Some  tried  salts  to  purge  the  bowels,  others  a  West  Indian  remedy 
of  bark,  wine  and  laudanum,  with  perhaps  a  cold  bath.  Then  came  the 
experiments  with  mercury.  For  the  honor  of  introducing  this  idea 
several  doctors  contended,  but  it  soon  became  the  favorite  mode  of  treat- 
ment with  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  and  his  name  is  closely  identified  with  it. 
Bleeding  was  also  generally  resorted  to.  Dr.  Griffin  was  bled  seven 
times  in  five  days,  and  from  Dr.  Mease,  in  a  like  period,  seventy-two 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken.  Such  barbers  as  remained  supplemented 
the  labors  of  the  physicians  in  the  use  of  the  lancet,  and  many,  fearing 
infection,  procured  their  own  instruments  and  themselves  performed  the 
operation.  The  physicians  quite  generally  continued  at  their  posts, 
though  the  number  altogether  was  not  large.  No  less  than  ten  died  of 
the  disease  and  few  escaped  its  attacks.  Rush,  himself,  was  seized  three 
or  four  times,  and  on  the  last  occasion  was  so  exhausted  that  his  recovery 
was  despaired  of.  He  sometimes  purged  and  bled  as  many  as  one  hun- 
dred in  a  day.  He  was  besought  wherever  he  appeared  by  those  who 
Viad  relations  and  friends  down  with  the  fever,  begging  him  to  come  to 
them.  He  was  compelled  to  drive  his  chaise  at  breakneck  speed  in  the 
street  to  escape  their  pleadings.     A  hospital  was  established  in  the  old 
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Hamilton  mansion  at  Bush  Hill.  But  there  was  no  one  to  nurse  and  care 
for  the  sick.  The  negroes  were  good  since  they  generally  escaped  the 
infection,  but  who  would  enlist  their  services  and  direct  them?  In 
this  emergency  Peter  Helm,  a  Moravian  cedar  cooper,  and  Stephen 
Girard,  a  young  Frenchman,  as  yet  not  much  known,  who  had  a  provision 
store  in  Front  Street,  offered  their  services.  Helm  looked  after  the  out- 
side interests  of  the  hospital,  procuring  the  supplies  and  attending  to 
other  needful  duties,  while  Girard  put  to  order  the  inside  of  the  house. 
A  place  to  which  earlier  the  sick  were  loath  to  go,  it  soon  came  to  enjoy 
a  very  favorable  reputation.  All  who  possibly  could  escape  fled  late  in 
August,  filling  the  farm  houses  and  village  inns  for  miles  around  in  all 
directions.  Processions  of  coaches,  gigs,  chairs,  carts,  drays  and  other 
vehicles  carried  away  the  people  and  their  household  effects.  There 
had  not  been  such  a  general  hegira  since  the  flight  which  attended  the 
approach  of  the  British  army  during  the  war. 

"Congress  had  adjourned.  Washington  remained  in  the  city  during 
August,  but  left  for  Mount  Vernon  on  September  10,  and  when  he 
returned,  about  November  i,  it  was  to  take  the  'Morris  House'  in  Ger- 
mantown,  still  standing  and  numbered  5442  on  the  Main  Street.  Ham- 
ilton, who  was  attacked  by  the  disease,  upon  his  recovery  went  to  New 
York.  He  later  settled  in  Germantown,  as  did  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Edmund  Randolph.  For  several  weeks  that  village  enjoyed  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  virtually  the  national  capital.  The  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania met  at  the  State  House  on  August  27  and  bravely  attempted  to 
go  on  with  its  business,  but  on  September  7  it  was  compelled  to  adjourn. 
Governor  Mifflin  was  taken  sick.  He  recovered,  and  then  removed  to  his 
house  on  the  Ridge  Road,  near  the  falls  of  the  Schuylkill.  Nearly  half 
the  inhabitants  were  out  of  the  city  when  the  pestilence  was  at  its 
height.  At  one  time  a  careful  computation  showed  that  only  3,599 
houses  in  Philadelphia  and  its  suburbs  were  occupied,  while  2,728  were 
found  to  be  vacant.  Considerably  less  than  25,000  people  seem  to  have 
remained.  At  once  the  price  of  houses  and  all  kinds  of  domestic  accom- 
modation in  the  neighborhood  rose  to  a  great  height  under  the  unusual 
demand,  and  as  soon  as  the  stories  of  the  gravity  of  the  plague,  which 
were  grossly  exaggerated,  were  spread  about,  refugees  could  not  find 
places  on  any  terms.  Other  cities  closed  their  doors  to  ships,  stage 
coaches,  and  to  all  persons  coming  from  Philadelphia.  In  New  York 
guards  armed  with  bayonets  were  put  on  the  public  landings,  and  a 
special  night  watch  was  established  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  Philadel- 
phians.  Baltimore  sent  a  body  of  militia  to  guard  a  pass  in  the  Phila- 
delphia road.  Passengers  on  stages  were  shot  at  as  they  went  through 
Trenton.     Wilmington,  Delaware,  was  one  of  the  few  towns  which  held 
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out  an  helping  hand  to  a  city  whose  people  were  in  the  direst  distress 
and  needed  sympathy  and  aid  as  never  before. 

"But  for  Helm  and  Girard  at  Bush  Hill,  Mayor  Clarkson,  a  number 
of  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  physicians  and  a  committee  of  citizens, 
who  volunteered  to  assist  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  of  which  body  all 
had  departed  except  James  Wilson,  Jacob  Tomkins,  Jr.,  and  William 
Samson,  the  city  would  have  had  a  much  more  terrible  fate.  Four  of 
these  volunteers,  Jonathan  Dickinson  Sergeant,  Daniel  Ofney,  Joseph 
Inskeep  and  Andrew  Adgate,  died  of  the  malady,  but  the  business  of 
caring  in  some  way  for  the  working  people  for  whom  there  was  now  no 
employment  and  no  food  except  at  the  most  exorbitant  prices,  since  the 
market  men  would  not  bring  their  produce  to  town,  for  little  children 
whos  parents  were  dead  and  whose  homes  were  broken  up,  to  say  naught 
of  the  performance  of  the  onerous  and  dreadful  duty  of  going  into 
houses,  to  remove  the  sick  and  take  out  the  corpses,  and  of  cleaning  the 
pavements  and  streets,  went  on.  The  situation  was  bad  enough  in  all 
reason  without  exaggerating  it,  but  that  it  would  be  made  worse  by 
word  of  mouth  and  in  the  newspapers  of  other  cities  were  inevitable. 
Communications  were  irregular  and  imperfect.  The  mass  of  the  people 
were  ruled  by  a  great  amount  of  superstition.  It  was  true  that  shops, 
offices,  houses,  libraries,  banks,  churches,  inns  and  schools  were  closed — 
that  grass  grew  in  many  of  the  streets.  The  newspapers  either  ceased 
publication  or  else  moved  their  offices  out  of  town.  At  the  October 
elections  only  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven  men  voted  in  the  city  and 
eight  hundred  and  eleven  in  the  country,  as  compared  with  more  than 
5,000  for  the  city  and  county  the  year  before.  Men  shunned  one  another 
and  entirely  gave  up  the  custom  of  shaking  hands.  Most  of  them  walked 
in  the  middle  of  the  streets  to  avoid  breathing  the  malignant  air  swept 
out  of  the  houses.  Sick  carts  were  seen  on  all  sides  and  coffins  were 
thrown  over  the  shafts  of  a  chair  and  dragged  to  the  graveyard  by  a 
horse  driven  by  a  black  fellow  were  everywhere.  These  were  the 
funerals  of  even  very  prominent  citizens.  There  was  no  further  cere- 
mony. The  poor  were  literally  dumped  into  their  graves,  oftentimes  at 
at  night.  Parents  left  their  dying  children,  and  children  their  dying 
parents.  Many  perished  'without  a  human  being  to  hand  them  a  drink  of 
water,  to  administer  medicine,  or  to  perform  any  charitable  office  for 
them,'  as  Matthew  Carey  relates,  and  it  was  a  common  thing  for  men 
to  die  in  the  streets.  They  were  unable  to  find  anyone  willing  to  take 
them  in.  Those  who  visited  the  city  went  away  with  the  most  alarm- 
ing tales  of  what  they  had  seen,  and  the  papers  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  New  England  and  Maryland  were  filled  with  these  observations. 
A  wagoner  who  came  in  affixed  his  hand  to  his  nose  and  mouth  to  avoid 
breathing  the  air,  which  was  no  doubt  quite  vile  enough,  for  there  had 
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been  weeks  of  hot,  rainless  weather.  He  saw  a  man  slip  on  a  melon 
rind  and  fall.  Believing  him  dead  he  ran  out  of  town  as  fast  as  he  could 
go.  A  Jersey  farmer  who  had  some  produce  to  sell  was  drawn  into  the 
city,  tempted  by  the  great  prices  which  all  kinds  of  provisions  com- 
manded in  the  markets.  He  gave  this  account  of  his  adventure :  'I  had 
heard  to  keep  clear  of  the  fever  it  was  necessary  to  stop  all  up,  and  that  I 
did  most  effectually.  My  mouth,  ears  and  nose  was  let  alone  until  I  got 
to  Cooper's  Ferry,  when  seeing,  and  that  clearly,  that  everything  across 
the  river  looked  so  terribly  yellow  there  was  no  longer  delaying  the 
matter,  and  I  instantly  closed  up  my  nose  and  ears  with  putty  and  fixed 
a  large  handkerchief  in  my  mouth.  The  whole  town  is  as  yellow  as  my 
pumpkin  patch.  We  landed  at  Arch  Street  Ferry,  and  on  going  down 
Water  Street  to  the  Market  all  at  once  I  was  struck  with  such  a  dreadful 
fogo  of  a  smell  rushing  out  of  a  house  in  which  I  was  afterwards  told 
59  people  had  died,  that  with  the  force  of  it  I  was  knocked  against  an 
adjoining  post  and  thence  lay  sprawling  in  the  gutter.  It's  as  true  as 
you  live — I  had  heard  the  fever  killed  stone  dead  in  a  moment — the  little 
time  of  my  being  in  town  I  saw  six  tumble  down.  My  fall  brought  on 
an  instantaneous  chill,  so  I  concluded  I  was  not  yet  clear  of  the  fever, 
and  bundling  up  I  got  safe  to  market.  I  sold  quick  five  shillings  nine- 
pence  for  butter,  and  four  shillings  per  dozen  for  eggs  one  pound ;  one 
pound  I  lost  two  shillings  on — speaking  thick  through  my  handkerchief — 
a  woman  mistook  the  price  for  three  and  nine,  dab'd  down  half  a  dollar 
and  got  off  in  a  trice.  There  was  no  following  her  for  fear  of  the  fever, 
and  hollowing,  you  know,  I  could  do  little  at.  Only  the  negroes  come 
to  market  now.  They  told  me  14,200  have  already  died — 29,000  have 
gone  out  of  town — so  that  only   1,425   people  remain.' 

"Thus  were  truth  and  falsehood  mingled  until  outside  of  the  city  no 
one  could  definitely  know  what  its  sufferings  really  were.  As  cooler  days 
of  autumn  came  on  the  disease  began  to  abate,  but  not  until  approxi- 
mately 5,000  persons  had  been  swept  away  by  it,  computed  to  be  22  per 
cent  of  all  the  people  who  remained  in  the  city  during  those  frightful 
weeks  of  plague.  On  the  14th  of  November,  Governor  Mifflin  issued  a 
proclamation  announcing  that  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence  had  ceased 
and  appointing  a  Thanksgiving  day  in  December.  The  inhabitants  who 
had  gone  away  returned  to  their  homes  and  the  city  faced  the  problem  of 
devising,  if  it  could,  the  means  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  epi- 
demic in  summers  to  come." 

Difficulties  With  England — In  the  meantime,  the  relations  between 
England  and  the  United  States  became  more  than  ever  strained.  The 
British  had  shown  their  anger  at  the  demonstrations  in  Philadelphia 
and  elsewhere  in  favor  of  a  nation  with  which  it  was  at  war ;  and  its 
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resentment  took  the  form  of  the  seizure  of  American  vessels.  So  flagrant 
indeed  became  the  aggression  of  the  British  cruisers  that  in 
March,  1794,  a  meeting  of  merchants  was  held  in  Philadelphia, 
with  Stephen  Girard  as  chairman,  and  Robert  McKean  as 
secretary.  It  was  resolved  that  owners  of  American  vessels  had 
a  right  to  reimbursement  of  losses  from  vexation  and  spoli- 
ation by  cruisers  of  Great  Britain  or  other  nationalities,  and  that 
additional  imposts  should  be  placed  on  goods  from  States  so  offending. 
At  another  meeting  it  was  resolved  that  the  citizens  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  being  duly  impressed  with  the  injuries  and  in- 
sults which  Great  Britain  had  offered  to  the  rights,  commerce  and  char- 
acter of  the  United  States,  should  ask  and  expect  from  the  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  the  general  government,  and  they  thereby  pledged  them- 
selves cheerfully  to  support  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  the  most  expe- 
ditious and  the  most  effectual  measures  to  procure  reparation  for  the 
past,  to  enforce  safety  for  the  future,  to  foster  and  protect  the  com- 
mercial interests,  and  to  render  respectable  and  respected  among  the 
Nations  of  the  world  the  justice,  dignity  and  power  of  the  American  re- 
public. It  was  also  resolved  that  the  general  government  be  urged  to 
extend  to  France  and  its  citizens  every  favor  which  friendship  could 
dictate  and  justice  allow,  and  that  measures  should  be  adopted  to  prevent 
more  of  the  property  of  American  citizens  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Algiers  or  Britain.  It  was  further  resolved  that  a  committee  of  five 
citizens  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  soliciting  subscriptions  from 
all  benevolent  and  patriotic  freemen  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
fund  to  relieve  and  redeem  unfortunate  fellow  citizens  who,  sailing  on 
board  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  had  been  captured 
and  enslaved  by  the  Algerine  or  other  piratical  state. 

With  the  purpose  of  averting  war  with  Great  Britain,  Washington 
dispatched  Chief  Justice  Jay  as  a  special  commissioner  to  arrange  a  treaty 
with  that  country.  The  appointment  was  learned  with  great  disfavor 
by  many,  who  charged  Jay  with  having  bartered  away  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  to  a  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  a  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  predicted  that  the  negotiations  with  England  would 
prove  equally  disadvantageous.  After  his  departure  from  New  York 
his  effigy  was  exhibited  in  Philadelphia,  and  after  being  guillotined,  was 
blown  up  with  gunpowder.  On  July  4  the  Ciceronian  Society  held  a 
celebration  a  short  distance  from  the  city  and  gave  expression  to  their 
political  feelings.  Among  the  toasts  were :  "May  tyrants  never  be  with- 
held from  the  guillotine's  closest  embraces,"  "May  the  link  which  unites 
Americans  and  Frenchmen  never  be  cast  asunder  by  the  aqua  fortis  of 
British  intrigue."  The  officers  of  the  2d  Regiment  dined  at  the  "Swan 
Tavern,"  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  Passyunk,  and  the  toasts  pro- 
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posed  were  strongly  pro-French.  The  anniversary  of  the  Franco-Amer- 
ican alliance  was  celebrated  with  a  military  parade,  artillery  salutes,  and 
an  entertainment  given  by  the  shipwrights  and  carpenters.  So  bitter  was 
the  animosity  against  the  British  that  a  medallion,  with  a  profile  bas- 
relief  of  George  II,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  which  had  been  permitted  to 
remain  on  the  eastern  front  of  Christ  Church  throughout  the  Revolution, 
was  removed  by  the  vestry  in  obedience  to  intimations  published  in 
Bache's  "Advertiser"  to  the  effect  that  if  it  was  not  taken  down  by  the 
church  people  patriotic  citizens  intended  to  relieve  them  of  the  trouble. 
The  demonstrations  in  honor  of  the  French  republic  culminated  in  a 
festival  in  June  which  celebrated  the  abolition  of  despotism  in  France. 
At  daybreak  a  salute  of  ten  guns  was  fired  from  two  field  pieces  worked 
by  French  and  American  gunners,  and  at  an  early  hour  a  large  number 
of  persons  had  assembled  in  Centre  Square,  the  officers  and  volunteers 
in  uniform,  but  without  arms.  An  obelisk  adorned  with  insignia  of 
liberty,  with  the  colors  of  America  and  France  draped  beside  it,  was 
raised  in  the  middle  of  the  square ;  and  young  girls  and  boys  dressed  in 
white,  with  tn-colored  ribbons,  and  holding  baskets  of  flowers,  were 
grouped  about  the  pedestal.  The  French  minister  and  his  suite  were 
greeted  on  their  arrival  with  cries  of  "Long  live  the  French  republic  and 
the  United  States."  Americans  and  French  people  mingled  together  in 
a  spirit  of  fraternity,  and  the  "Carmagnole"  was  danced.  At  a  signal 
given  by  ten  guns  a  procession  was  formed,  the  line  being  headed  by  two 
pieces  of  artillery  drawn  by  French  and  American  gunners.  The  obelisk 
was  carried  by  four  Frenchmen  and  four  Americans  in  uniform  wearing 
liberty  caps,  and  girls  and  boys.  A  French  national  guard  followed 
carrying  a  pike  crowned  with  the  liberty  cap,  and  supported  by  bearers  of 
the  ensigns  of  the  two  Nations.  The  French  minister  and  officers  of 
the  State  and  city  governments  came  next,  and  after  them  an  immense 
number  of  persons,  French  and  American,  arm  in  arm,  holding  branches 
of  oak  in  their  hands.  In  the  evening  fireworks  were  exhibited  at  the 
house  of  the  French  minister,  and  the  British  flag  was  publicly  burnt  in 
Market  Street. 

When  Jay's  treaty  with  England  was  made  known  by  the  "Adver- 
tiser" a  strong  opposition  was  immediately  developed.  On  July  4  a 
transparency  of  the  figure  of  John  Jay  was  brought  into  the  city  by  a 
procession.  In  the  right  hand  was  held  a  balance.  One  scale,  inscribed 
"American  liberty  and  independence"  was  represented  as  kicking  the 
beam,  while  the  other  inscribed  "British  gold"  was  down  as  far  as  it 
would  go.  From  the  mouth  of  the  figure  issued  the  words,  "Come  up  to 
my  price,  and  I  will  sell  you  my  country."  The  figure  was  burned  at 
Kensington  amid  the  acclamations  of  hundreds.  At  a  town  meeting 
later  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  "the  citizens  of  Philadel- 
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phia  do  not  approve  of  the  treaty  between  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Jay." 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  an  address  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Subject  This  committee  reported  the  draft  of  a 
memorial  at  an  adjourned  meeting.  The  address  was  adopted,  and  the 
chairman  threw  the  copy  of  the  treaty  contemptuously  from  the  stage, 
so  that  it  was  caught  up  and  fixed  on  the  point  of  a  pole.  Cheers  were 
given  for  Stevens  Thomson  Mason  and  for  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan, 
the  Irish  patriot,  who  had  arrived  in  the  city  a  few  days  before.  The 
crowd  then  carried  the  treaty  to  the  space  in  front  of  the  house  of  the 
British  minister,  Hammond,  and  there  burnt  it.  Papers  on  one  side 
represented  the  meeting  as  being  attended  by  6,000  citizens,  and  on  the 
other  it  was  declared  to  have  been  held  by  shiploads  of  Irish  people, 
with  some  French  emigres.  The  meetings  and  demonstrations  were  in- 
tended to  produce  an  effect  on  Washington,  who  had  not  yet  signed  the 
treaty.  He  ratified  the  instrument  on  August  11,  and  brought  on  him- 
self much  abuse  by  doing  so,  though  many  endorsed  his  action.  In  the 
elections  that  followed  the  parties  were  arranged  as  pro-treaty  and  anti- 
treaty,  synonyms  largely  for  Federalists  and  Democrats.  And  thus 
parties  as  we  came  to  know  them  in  later  time  began  to  form. 

In  March,  1794,  the  Northern  Liberties  of  Philadelphia  was  divided 
into  two  districts  for  election  purposes,  the  dividing  line  being  Second 
Street,  from  Vine  Street  to  the  Germantown  road,  and  the  latter  from 
the  intersection  to  the  boundary  of  the  township.  The  divisions  were 
known  as  the  eastern  and  western  districts  of  the  township  of  the  North- 
ern Liberties,  and  the  citizens  were  authorized  to  elect  one  assessor  and 
two  inspectors  for  each.  A  few  days  later  an  act  was  passed  to  authorize 
the  building  of  a  town  house  and  market  place  in  the  Northern  Liberties. 
Twenty  feet  of  ground  on  each  side  of  Second  Street,  between  Coates 
and  Poplar  streets,  had  been  dedicated  by  the  owners  of  lots  to  encourage 
the  improvement  of  that  part  of  the  county,  and  the  petitioners  to  the 
Legislature  offered  to  build  the  markets  by  subscription,  without  any 
charge  to  the  public,  and  proposed  that,  after  the  buildings  had  been  paid 
for,  all  the  income  of  the  market  should  be  appropriated  to  the  benefit 
of  the  charity  school  of  the  Northern  Liberties.  A  number  of  well- 
known  citizens  were  appointed  superintendents  of  the  building  with 
power  to  take  subscriptions  and  loans,  and  were  authorized  to  begin  in 
the  middle  of  Second  Street,  forty  feet  north  of  Coates  Street,  a  town 
house  and  a  market,  also  a  market  between  Brown  and  Poplar  streets. 
Henry  Faunce  was  nominated  first  clerk  of  the  market,  and  three  sur- 
veyors were  appointed  to  regulate  the  grades,  descents  and  water 
courses  of  the  streets,  lanes  and  alleys  of  other  portions  of  the  township. 
To  minimize  the  danger  from  the  burning  of  wooden  buildings  the  Legis- 
lature passed  an  act  empowering  the  city  corporation  to  pass  ordinances 
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forbidding  the  erection  of  any  wooden  mansion  house,  shop,  warehouse, 
store,  carriage  house,  or  stable  within  such  part  of  the  city  eastward  of 
Tenth  Stieet  as  might  be  judged  proper.  The  penalty  was  $500  besides 
a  liability  to  pull  down  the  building  so  erected,  but  the  ordinance  was 
successfully  resisted. 

Honoring  the  Outgoing  President — In  1797  there  was  a  change  in 
the  Federal  administration,  John  Adams  having  been  elected  President 
to  succeed  Washington,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  Vice-President  in  place  of 
Adams.  As  a  result  of  the  coming  change  efforts  were  made  to  celebrate 
Washington's  birthday  with  more  than  usual  elaboration.  In  the  morn- 
ing Captain  Skerritt's  artillery  paraded  and  at  noon  fired  a  salute.  Later 
the  companies  of  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  with  Hozey's  Southwark 
Light  Infantry,  assembled  in  front  of  the  State  House.  The  militia 
officers  met  there  at  the  same  time,  and  were  escorted  to  Washington's 
residence.  At  a  later  hour  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
escorted  by  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  called  to  pay  their  respects, 
and  in  the  evening  there  was  a  ball.  On  March  3  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
Vice-President  elect,  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  received  by 
Captain  Shaw's  company  of  artillery,  which  displayed  a  flag  bearing  the 
inscription,  "Jefferson,  the  friend  of  the  people."  On  the  following  day 
the  inauguration  of  the  second  President  of  the  United  States  took 
place  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  Upon  the  entry  of  Adams  and  Jefferson 
there  was  applause  from  their  respective  partisans ;  Adams  took  a  seat 
in  the  Speaker's  chair.  Jefferson,  Washington  and  the  secretary  of  the 
Senate  were  at  his  left  hand.  The  Chief  Justice  and  associate  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  were  in  the  centre  at  a  table. 
General  Wilkinson,  commander  of  the  army,  all  the  officers  of  state,  and 
foreign  ministers  were  present.  John  Adams  arose  at  the  appointed 
time  and  made  an  appropriate  speech.  After  he  had  done  speaking  he 
descended  to  the  table  at  which  the  judges  were  sitting  and  took  the 
oath  of  office,  which  was  administered  by  Chief  Justice  Oliver  Ellsworth. 
He  then  returned  to  his  seat.  After  a  few  moments  he  arose,  bowed  to 
the  audience  and  retired.  He  was  followed  by  the  Vice-President,  be- 
tween whom  and  Washington  a  ceremonious  contest  arose  as  to  who 
should  go  second.  Washington  insisted  that  Jefferson  should  take 
precedence,  and  the  latter  reluctantly  agreed.  The  foreign  ministers 
and  others  followed  and  the  inaugural  act  was  concluded.  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  afterward  sworn  into  office  in  the  Senate  Chamber  upstairs. 

The  merchants  of  Philadelphia  also  gave  a  farewell  dinner  to  Wash- 
ington. The  guests  assembled  at  Oeller's  Hotel  and  from  there  went 
to  Rickett's  Circus.  As  they  entered  the  building  the  band  played 
"Washington's  March,"  and  a  curtain  being  drawn  up,  a  painted  trans- 
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parency  was  revealed,  representing  the  genius  of  America  in  the  act  of 
crowning  Washington  with  laurel,  her  hand  pointing  to  an  altar,  upon 
which  was  inscribed  "Public  Gratitude."  After  Washington  had  with- 
drawn a  toast  was  drunk,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  evening  of  his 
life  would  be  as  happy  as  its  morning  and  meridian  had  been  gloriously 
useful,  and  that  the  gratitude  of  his  country  would  be  coeval  with  its 
existence.  Addresses  of  respect  were  made  to  Washington  on  behalf 
of  societies,  churches  and  other  public  bodies,  though  there  were  also  ex- 
pressions of  satisfaction  in  various  quarters  over  his  retirement. 

The  election  for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1799,  in  which  the  Dem- 
ocrats had  nominated  Thomas  McKean,  and  the  Federalists  James  Ross, 
of  Pittsburgh,  proved  to  be  exciting.  McKean  had  many  enemies,  among 
whom  the  bitterest  and  most  relentless  was  William  Cobbett,  who  came 
from  England  and  spent  a  few  years  in  Pennsylvania.  At  the  public 
meetings  of  both  parties  the  proceedings  were  bold  and  uncompromising. 
At  meetings  of  Federalists  resolutions  were  passed  in  which  it  was 
declared  necessary  to  expose  the  "Judicial  tyranny  and  intolerance  of 
McKean."  Reasons  were  given  for  supporting  Ross  and  opposing 
McKean.  One  who  signed  himself  "Pennsylvanian"  declared  that 
McKean  had  been  inconstant  to  all  parties,  and  ever  ready  to  attach 
himself  to  the  strongest.  Thus  he  had  opposed  the  Stamp  Act,  the 
Declaratory  Act  of  1766,  and  all  the  other  arbitrary  measures  until  1772, 
when  the  post  of  collector  of  his  Majesty's  customs  for  New  Castle, 
Delaware,  being  vacant,  he  applied  for  it,  was  appointed  and  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king.  The  latter  cancelled  his  appointment 
when  McKean  became  a  warm  Whig.  "He  was  a  timid  member  of  Con- 
gress in  1776,"  wrote  Pennsylvanian,  "a  Constitutionalist  until  1787,  and 
an  anti-Federalist,  a  foreigner,  a  Jacobin,  and  a  Frenchman  since  beside 
being  the  advocate  of  the  Penn  claim  for  half  a  million  of  pounds  for 
quit-rent."  James  Ross  had  not  been  so  conspicuously  before  the  public, 
and  the  Democrats  confined  themselves  chiefly  to  general  criticisms  of 
the  Federalist  policy.  At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  in  South  Mulberry 
Ward  it  was  resolved  that  the  British  faction  and  their  emissaries  were 
"trying  to  destroy  our  government  by  efforts  to  introduce  British  laws, 
British  customs  and  British  cruelties  in  lieu  thereof,"  and  that  Judge 
McKean  should  be  supported  "for  his  uniform  opposition  to  the  British 
tyrant,  for  his  patriotism,  integrity,  firmness  and  ability,  and  his  long  and 
faithful  services  for  thirty-three  years,  so  early  as  1765,  when  he  man- 
fully opposed  the  British  Stamp  Act."  The  political  excitement  was  so 
great  that  there  was  danger  of  large  numbers  of  persons  flocking  to  the 
city  on  election  day  from  their  country  retreats,  and  exposing  themselves 
to  the  infection  of  yellow  fever.  To  prevent  injury  Governor  Mifflin 
changed  the  place  of  holding  the  elections  for  the  city  and  townships  of 
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Blockley  and  Kingsessing  from  the  State  House  to  the  Centre  House 
Tavern.     McKean  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  5,395. 

Lancaster  Becomes  the  Seat  of  Government — An  important  step  taken 
by  the  Legislature  at  this  time  was  the  consummation  of  the  project  for 
the  removal  of  the  State  capital  from  Philadelphia.  In  February,  1795, 
the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  removal,  and  Carlisle  was  selected  as  the  seat  of  government.  It 
was  provided  that  the  whole  of  the  State  property  in  Philadelphia  should 
be  sold  and  that  the  removal  of  the  Legislature  should  be  effected  by 
December  1,  1798.  The  bill  passed  in  the  House  but  failed  in  the  Senate, 
and  at  the  session  of  1796  the  matter  was  taken  up  again.  Lancaster  was 
selected  as  the  capital  by  the  House  by  a  majority  of  two  in  preference 
to  Carlisle  and  Reading,  the  claims  of  which  were  strongly  urged,  but  the 
Senate  again  refused  to  assent  to  the  action  of  the  House.  Two  years 
afterwards  Representative  Bonnet  moved  in  the  House  that  the  seat 
of  government  should  be  removed  to  a  convenient  place  at  or  near 
Wright's  Ferry,  on  the  Susquehanna  River.  Subsequently  a  motion  was 
made  to  strike  out  "Wright's  Ferry"  and  insert  "Harrisburg,"  but  it  was 
lost.  The  proposition  to  have  the  seat  of  government  at  Wright's  Ferry 
was  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate,  which  amended  the  bill  by  the 
insertion  of  Harrisburg  as  the  capital.  Neither  House  would  recede  from 
its  position,  and  no  committee  of  conference  was  appointed,  so  the  bill 
was  lost.  In  1799  this  measure  was  finally  passed.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  declaring  that  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  Common- 
wealth rendered  it  necessary  that  the  seat  of  government  should  be 
removed  from  Philadelphia  and  fixed  somewhere  near  the  centre  of 
population  of  the  State,  "and  more  especially  as  of  late  a  disease  called 
the  yellow  fever  had  raged  at  particular  periods,  so  as  to  render  it  dan- 
gerous for  members  of  the  Legislature  to  meet."  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  some 
central  place.  Endeavors  were  made  to  have  Wright's  Ferry,  on  the 
Susquehanna,  chosen.  Meanwhile,  the  Senate  took  up  the  subject,  and 
fixed  Lancaster  as  the  place  of  residence  of  the  Legislature.  When 
the  bill  came  to  the  House  attempts  were  unsuccessfully  made  to  sub- 
stitute "Harrisburg."  The  bill  was  finally  passed,  with  Lancaster  as  the 
place  to  which  the  removal  was  to  be  made.  The  Governor  signed  the 
bill  on  April  3,  1799.  The  time  from  which  Lancaster  was  to  be  con- 
sidered the  State  capital  was  after  the  first  Monday  of  November.  The 
Legislature  met  there  on  December  3,  1799,  and  thus,  after  a  hundred 
and  seventeen  years,  Philadelphia  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  the  State, 
about  the  very  time  when,  by  the  removal  of  the  Federal  Government, 
it  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Union.     This  removal  had  an  effect  upon 
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the  people  of  the  State  that  was  probably  not  contemplated  when  it 
was  adopted.  It  introduced  taxation  as  a  necessity  for  the  support  of 
government.  The  removal  from  Philadelphia  diminished  the  amount  of 
fees  for  the  attestation  of  public  seals.  The  auction  duties  were  specific- 
ally pledged  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  debt,  and  a  small  contribution 
would  be  necessary  from  citizens.  The  Governor  also  suggested  the  sale 
of  the  mansion  house  built  for  the  use  of  the  President,  and  other  State 
property.  In  1800  a  great  number  of  new  counties  were  organized. 
Adams  County  was  formed  from  a  part  of  York  County ;  Armstrong  from 
parts  of  Allegheny,  Westmoreland  and  Lycoming;  Beaver  from  parts  of 
Allegheny  and  Washington ;  Butler  from  a  part  of  Allegheny ;  Centre 
from  parts  of  Mifflin,  Northumberland,  Lycoming  and  Huntingdon ; 
Crawford  from  a  part  of  Allegheny ;  Erie  from  a  part  of  Allegheny ;  Mer- 
cer from  a  part  of  Allegheny ;  Venango  formed  a  part  of  Allegheny  and 
Lycoming;  and  Warren  from  parts  of  Allegheny  and  Lycoming. 


CHAPTER  III. 
FIRST  TWO   DECADES  OF  NINETEENTH   CENTURY 

Thomas  Mifflin's  tenure  of  the  Governorship  of  Pennsylvania  ended 
in  1799.  His  administration  had  been  beset  with  new  and  aggravating 
questions.  Twice  at  least  he  had  to  deal  with  an  armed  uprising  against 
the  authority  of  the  law.  During  his  incumbency,  too,  political  parties 
were  forming  on  definite  lines,  and  more  than  once  the  executive  was 
called  upon  to  consider  the  necessities  of  his  political  followers.  But 
Mifflin  was  inclined  to  be  independent,  and  disappointment  frequently 
awaited  those  who  imagined  they  were  able  to  control  him.  At  times 
his  course  was  subject  to  censure,  and  the  opposition  availed  itself  of 
every  opportunity  of  criticising  him.  On  the  whole,  however,  his  ad- 
ministration was  successful.  When  he  first  assumed  office  every  de- 
partment of  government  was  new  and  untried,  and  the  executive  course 
had  no  precedent  as  its  guide.  But  he  acquitted  himself  well,  kept  in 
good  favor  with  his  party,  but  rarely  was  commended  by  the  opposite 
party.  He  repaid  fealty  with  favor,  and  surrounded  his  administration 
with  influences  calculated  to  sustain  it. 

McKean  Governor  During  Three  Terms — Thomas  McKean  was  the 
successor  of  Mifflin  in  the  Governor's  chair,  and  like  him  served  three 
terms  of  three  years  each.  At  the  time  of  his  election  McKean  was 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  the  first 
incumbent  of  that  judicial  office  under  the  Constitution  of  1790.  As  a 
judge  of  high  repute  it  was  expected  he  would  bring  to  the  Governorship 
a  special  dignity,  and  that  his  administration  would  be  conservative  in 
all  its  parts,  but  no  sooner  was  he  inaugurated  than  he  began  to  remove 
the  public  officials  and  substitute  others.  He  cut  off  heads  right  and 
left,  in  the  phrase  of  the  day,  justifying  his  action  with  the  declaration 
that  they  had  not  been  appointed  through  merit,  but  on  account  of  per- 
sonal considerations  only ;  and  as  often  as  he  removed  an  official  he  filled 
the  vacancy  with  one  of  his  own  friends.  No  office  holder  of  Federalist 
proclivities  whom  he  could  reach  was  allowed  to  escape  him,  and  that 
he  completely  believed  in  the  "Spoils  of  office"  system,  which  is  some- 
times thought  to  be  a  modern  organization,  is  indicated  by  his  words  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  "out  of  the  common  order  of  nature  to  prefer 
enemies  to  friends."  McKean  also  antagonized  the  Legislature,  which 
hotly  retaliated  upon  him,  and  attacked  him  for  the  principles  to  which 
he  gave  mordant  expression.  He  replied  in  kind,  for  he  was  of  that 
.pungent  type  of  fighter  who  really  enjoyed  wrangling  with  men  who 
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were  opposed  to  his  policy.  He  found  frequent  opportunity  of  indulging 
himself  in  this  direction,  and  during  his  last  term  of  office  articles  of 
impeachment  were  preferred  against  him. 

The  Republicans  had  succeeded  in  putting  in  McKean  with  ease,  but 
the  part  was  too  strong  and  it  soon  developed  a  factionist  spirit.  Duane 
was  one  leader ;  another  was  Dr.  Michael  Leib,  who  enjoyed  many  favors 
at  the  hands  of  his  party,  including  several  terms  in  Congress  as  a  Rep- 
resentative and  a  Senator,  but  who  at  the  same  time  made  bitter  enemies. 
He  was  usually  associated  with  Duane,  and  they  taking  offense  at 
McKean,  in  1805  espoused  the  candidacy  of  Simon  Snyder,  a  back  coun- 
try leader.  This  movement  greatly  divided  the  Republican  party  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  opponents  of  McKean  entered  the  field  with  a  pro- 
posal for  changing  the  State  Constitution.  The  Governor  retaliated  by 
denouncing  them  in  the  vigorous  way  habitual  to  him — as  "rascals," 
"villains,"  "ignoramuses,"  "stupid  geese"  and  "clod-hoppers,"  names 
which  were  canonized  in  campaign  speech.  Each  party  called  the  other 
a  third  party,  "Tertium  Quids,"  or  more  often  simply  "Quids."  The 
contest  was  exciting,  but  McKean  was  victorious  by  a  small  majority, 
and  Snyder  was  obliged  to  wait  until  1808,  when  he  won  easily.  Mean- 
while, his  friend,  John  Binns,  had  come  down  to  Philadelphia  to  estab- 
lish a  paper  with  which  to  forward  the  campaign.  Binns  was  an  Irish- 
man, born  in  Dublin  in  1772.  There  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for 
eighteen  months  for  his  work  in  favor  of  Irish  liberation,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine  he  came  to  the  United  States.  He  at  first  went  to 
Northumberland,  Pennsylvania,  attracted  thither  by  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley, 
who  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  that  place,  and  there  entered  jour- 
nalism. Arriving  in  Philadelphia  he  soon  made  himself  a  leader  con- 
spicuous for  energy  in  the  politics  of  the  city.  His  paper  was  called  the 
"Democratic  Press,"  the  first  paper,  he  was  wont  to  say  in  later  years 
when  recalling  the  experiment,  to  make  use  of  the  word  "democratic" 
in  its  title.  The  step  was  taken  rather  timorously,  even  Duane  fearing 
the  result,  but  soon  the  entire  Republican  party  was  glad  to  bear  the 
qualificative.  The  motto  of  the  press  was:  "The  tyrant's  foe;  the 
people's  friend."  It  began  by  appearing  three  times  a  week,  but  inside 
of  a  month  it  became  a  daily,  and  was  a  busy  agent  in  aiding  Leib  and 
Duane  to  assail  McKean.  The  Governor  was  accused  of  filling  the  offices 
with  members  of  his  family  and  their  relations  and  connections,  and 
tables  in  evidence  of  his  nepotism  were  prepared  and  published. 

Jefferson  Elected  President — The  century  which  closed  with  1799  had 
been  an  eventful  one  for  Philadelphia;  which,  in  fact,  had  witnessed  more 
stirring  scenes  and  had  been  the  centre  of  more  important  actions  than 
any  other  city  in  America.     At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century 
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she  still  found  herself  among  the  leading  cities  of  the  new  republic, 
advancing  with  steady  strides  in  population,  industries  and  commerce. 
The  loss  of  prestige  as  the  seat  at  once  of  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments did  not  affect  her  material  interests,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
tended  to  give  them  freer  play  and  increased  vitality.  Municipal  im- 
provements kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city.  Among  these  the 
most  important  was  the  construction  of  a  permanent  bridge  across  the 
Schuylkill,  the  corner  stone  of  which  was  laid  on  October  18,  1800,  in 
the  presence  of  the  mayor,  members  of  the  City  Councils,  directors  of 
the  bridge  company,  and  others.  By  an  act  of  March  1,  1800,  a  new  di- 
vision of  the  city  into  wards  was  made.  An  act,  passed  two  days  after 
the  former  law,  directed  that  the  ordinances  of  the  corporations  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Southwark  should  be  enrolled  in  the  office  of  recorder  of 
deeds  instead  of  that  of  the  master  of  rolls,  which,  by  the  removal  of  the 
latter  to  the  seat  of  government  had  now  become  difficult  of  access. 
Politics  weie  uppermost  in  public  attention  as  the  century  opened,  and 
the  Presidential  contest  was  fought  out  with  remarkable  vigor.  The 
names  of  Jefferson  and  Burr  were  returned  to  the  House,  each  with 
seventy-three  electoral  votes,  but  many  Republicans,  afterwards  called 
Democrats,  predicted  the  triumph  of  the  great  Virginian.  While  the 
question  was  still  undecided  lively  interest  was  maintained  throughout 
the  city.  There  were  processions  with  music,  public  meetings,  immense 
sleds  drawn  through  the  streets,  banners  and  mottoes.  Almost  every 
one  took  sides,  and  pamphleteers  waged  energetic  war  against  each  other. 
On  February  11  balloting  was  begun  in  Washington,  and  six  days  later 
the  struggle  came  to  a  close,  Jefferson,  fortunately  for  the  country, 
being  chosen  President.  The  delay  had  caused  great  excitement,  as 
news  travelled  very  slowly,  and  there  had  been  rumors  charging  the  Fed- 
eralists with  revolutionary  intentions.  Jefferson  was  reported  to  be 
much  moved,  and  the  Republicans  threatened  that  the  middle  States 
would  take  arms  to  prevent  any  change  in  the  method  of  elections. 
Excited  crowds  surged  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  hungry 
for  news  from  Washington.  Though  elected  on  February  17  the  news 
of  Jefferson's  victory  did  not  arrive  till  some  time  on  the  19th.  Shaw's 
artillery  fired  a  salute  at  the  arsenal,  the  bells  of  Christ  Church  were 
rung,  banners  were  displayed,  and  that  night  some  Republicans  illumi- 
nated their  houses.  The  mayor  had  ordered  the  bells  to  be  rung,  and 
the  sarcastic  "Aurora"  remarked  that  they  "were  tolled  for  the  death  of 
the  Federalist  faction."  On  the  night  that  followed  the  young  Repub- 
licans met  and  made  arrangements  to  take  part  in  the  celebration  set  for 
March  4,  resolving,  however,  carefully  to  avoid  any  marks  of  insult  or 
defiance  to  the  vanquished.  The  general  committee  of  arrangements 
endorsed  this  and  also  decided  against  bonfires  and  illuminations.  Mayor 
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STEPHEN  GIRARD— 

Born  near  Bordeaux,  France,  May  24,  1750;  his  education  being  limited,  he  went  to 
sea  as  a  cabin  boy,  before  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age;  followed  the  sea  for  nine 
years  and  rose  grade  by  grade  until  he  became  first  mate  of  the  vessel;  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four  was  captain  of  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  American  coasting  trade  with 
the  West  Indies,  also  part  owner  of  the  ship  and  cargo.  He  disposed  of  his  cargo, 
and  having  shipped  another,  sailed  for  New  York,  reaching  the  Port  in  July,  1774; 
when  the  War  of  the  Revolution  started,  he  gave  up  the  sea  and  carried  on  the 
business  of  grocer  and  wine  bottler.  He  was  an  unbeliever  in  ei'ery  matter  of  reli- 
gious belief,  and  those  who  dealt  with  him  described  him  as  a  "taciturn,  repulsive 
young  man  associating  with  no  one,  devoted  exclusively  to  business,  economical,  and 
clinging  to  the  rough  clothing  of  a  common  sailor."  A  maglignant  yellow  fever 
broke  out  in  Philadelphia  and  during  this  terrible  epidemic,  he  with  another  man, 
Peter  Helm,  went  into  the  hospital  and  for  sixty  days  performed  the  repulsive  and 
revolting  duties  incident  to  the  plague;  also  went  into  the  infected  districts  and 
carried  the  victims  of  the  pestilence  to  his  carriage  and  drove  them  to  the  hospital. 
He  amassed  a  great  fortune;  bought  out  the  United  States  Bank,  changing  the  name 
to  the  "Girard  Bank;"  he  also  owned  a  fleet  of  vessels,  known  in  all  the  seas  of 
both  hemispheres,  and  rarely  if  ever  lost  a  vessel;  he  donated  his  money  to  relatives 
and  several  institutions,  among  them  being  the  celebrated  college  for  orphans,  Girard 
College.    He  died  in  December,  1831. 
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Inskeep,  hearing  that  there  was  talk  of  disregarding  this  recommenda- 
tion, issued  a  proclamation  enforcing  these  points,  but  adding  that  he 
would  grant  permission  for  the  firing  of  cannon  and  the  ringing  of  bells 
at  suitable  places.  The  militia  were  ordered  out  by  Major-General 
Proctor  to  aid  the  procession.  Colonel  John  Barker,  of  the  84th  Regi- 
ment, showed  his  political  sentiments  with  old-fashioned  plainness,  for 
in  his  "orders"  requiring  the  parade  he  declared : 

No  event  has  taken  place  since  the  glorious  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  of  such  import- 
ance or  so  congenial  of  the  spirit  of  that  day  as  the  present.  The  capture  of  Corn- 
wallis  is  but  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  That  was  a  victory  over  a  host  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, acting  under  the  orders  of  a  royal  tyrant  openly.  This  is  a  triumph  of  Reason 
and  Justice  over  Folly  and  Intrigue  and  a  phalanx  of  domestic  tyrants  and  sycophants 
acting  under  the  cloak  of  Republicanism. 

This  March  the  fourth  was  a  great  day  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  long 
remembered  by  those  who  witnessed  or  took  part  in  the  celebrations 
that  marked  it.  The  city  was  crowded  with  visitors  in  the  early  morn- 
ing sixteen  guns  were  fired,  bells  were  rung,  flags  floated  over  housetops 
and  the  shipping  in  the  river.  The  procession  formed  at  the  State  House 
and  marched  through  the  city,  then  back  to  the  State  House,  with  exer- 
cises at  the  church,  Robert  Porter  reading  the  Declaration,  John  Buckley 
delivering  an  oration  and  a  song,  "The  People's  Friend,"  written  for  the 
occasion,  being  sung. 

Bitter  criticism  was  levelled  at  the  retiring  president.  We  get  an 
indication  of  the  partisan  spirit  in  the  letter  sent  him  by  Matthew  Lyon 
of  Philadelphia : 

"Should  you  stop  at  Philadelphia,  how  melancholy  must  it  seem  to 
you"  he  wrote.  "McPherson's  band  of  cockaded  boys  are  dispersed  or 
grown  up  into  Democrats.  No  Federal  mobs  there  now  to  sing  'Hail 
Columbia !'  and  huzza  for  John  Adams,  and  to  terrify  your  opposers. 
Hopkinson's  lyre  is  out  of  tune ;  Cobbett  and  Liston  are  gone ;  the 
Quakers  are  for  the  living  President ;  and  your  old  friend  Joe  Thomas, 
I  am  told,  can  scarcely  find  duds  to  cover  his  nakedness.  I  am  surprised 
you  did  not  make  him  a  judge."  Some  anonymous  people  in  Philadel- 
phia printed  a  song  on  "The  Duke's  Return  to  Braintree,"  the  "duke" 
being:  Adams. 

Career  of  Stephen  Girard — An  indication  of  the  opportunity  that  lay 
in  Philadelphia  commerce  even  in  those  days  is  given  in  the  career  of 
Stephen  Girard,  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  that  appeared  in  the 
city  in  that  time.  Girard  was  born  in  a  suburb  of  Bordeaux,  France,  in 
1750.  He  lost  the  sight  of  his  right  eye  at  the  age  of  eight  and  had  little 
education.  His  father  was  a  sea  captain  and  the  son  cruised  to  the  West 
Indies  and  back  during  1764  and   1773,  was  licensed  captain  in   1773, 
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visited  New  York  in  1774,  and  thence  with  the  assistance  of  a  New  York 
merchant  began  to  trade  to  and  from  New  Orleans  and  Port  au  Prince. 
In  May,  1776,  he  was  driven  into  the  port  of  Philadelphia  by  a  British 
fleet  and  settled  there  as  a  merchant;  in  June  of  the  next  year  he  mar- 
ried Mary  (Polly)  Lum,  a  daughter  of  a  shipbuilder  who,  two  years 
later,  after  Girard's  becoming  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  built  for  him 
the  "Water  Witch,"  the  first  of  a  fleet  trading  with  New  Orleans  and 
the  West  Indies — most  of  Girard's  ships  being  named  after  his  favorite 
French  authors,  "Rousseau,"  "Voltaire,"  "Helvetius,"  and  "Montes- 
quieu." His  beautiful  young  wife  became  insane  and  spent  the  years 
from  1790  to  her  death  in  1815  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  In  1810 
Girard  used  about  a  million  dollars  deposited  with  him  by  the  Barings 
of  London  for  the  purchase  of  shares  of  the  much  depreciated  stock  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States — a  purchase  of  great  assistance  to  the 
United  States  government  in  bolstering  European  confidence  in  its 
securities.  When  the  bank  was  not  rechartered  the  building  and  the 
cashier's  house  in  Philadelphia  were  purchased  at  a  third  of  the  original 
cost  by  Girard  who  in  May  1812  established  the  Bank  of  Stephen  Girard. 
He  subscribed  in  1814  for  about  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  government's 
war  loan  of  five  million  dollars,  of  which  only  $20,000  besides  had  been 
taken,  and  he  generously  offered  at  par  shares  which  upon  purchase 
had  gone  to  a  premium.  He  pursued  his  business  vigorously  in  person 
until  February  12,  1830,  when  he  was  injured  in  the  street  by  a  truck. 
He  died  on  December  26,  1 83 1 .  His  public  spirit  had  been  shown  not 
only  financially  but  personally.  In  1793  during  the  plague  of  yellow 
fever  in  Philadelphia  he  volunteered  to  act  as  manager  of  the  wretched 
hospital  at  Bush  Hill,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Peter  Helm  had  the 
hospital  cleansed  and  the  work  systematized.  Again  during  the  yellow 
fever  epidemic  of  1797-8  he  took  the  lead  in  relieving  the  poor  and  caring 
for  the  sick.  Even  more  was  his  philanthropy  shown  in  his  disposition 
by  will  of  his  estate  which  was  valued  at  about  $7,500,000,  doubtless 
the  greatest  fortune  ever  accumulated  by  any  individual  in  America  up 
to  that  time.  Of  his  fortune  he  bequeathed  $116,000  to  various  Phila- 
delphia charities,  $500,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  Delaware  water 
front,  $300,000  to  Pennsylvania  for  internal  improvements,  and  the  bulk 
of  his  estate  to  Philadelphia  to  be  used  in  founding  a  school  or  college, 
in  providing  a  better  police  system,  and  in  making  municipal  improve- 
ments and  in  lessening  taxation.  Most  of  his  bequest  to  the  city  was 
to  be  used  for  building  and  maintaining  a  school  "to  provide  for  such 
a  number  of  poor  male  white  orphan  children  ...  a  better  education  as 
well  as  a  more  comfortable  maintenance  than  they  usually  receive  from 
the  application  of  the  public  funds."  His  will  planned  most  minutely 
for  the  erection  of  this  school,  giving  details  as  to  the  windows,  doors, 
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walls  and  the  like ;  and  it  contained  the  following  phrase :  "I  enjoin 
and  require  that  no  ecclesiastic,  missionary  or  minister  of  any  sect  what- 
soever, shall  ever  hold  or  exercise  any  duty  whatsoever  in  the  said  col- 
lege ;  nor  shall  any  such  person  ever  be  admitted  for  any  purpose,  or 
as  a  visitor,  within  the  premises  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  said 
college  ...  I  desire  to  keep  the  tender  minds  of  orphans  free  from 
the  excitements  which  clashing  doctrines  and  sectarian  controversy 
are  so  apt  to  produce."  Girard's  heirs-at-law  contested  the  will  in 
1836,  and  they  were  greatly  helped  aroused  by  the  clause  cited ;  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1844  Daniel  Webster,  appearing 
for  the  heirs,  made  a  famous  plea  for  the  Christian  religion,  but  Justice 
Joseph  Story  handed  down  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  heirs.  Webster 
was  opposed  in  this  suit  by  John  Sergeant  and  Horace  Binney.  Girard 
specified  that  those  admitted  to  the  college  would  have  to  be  white  male 
orphans,  of  legitimate  birth  and  good  character,  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  ten ;  that  no  boy  was  to  be  permitted  to  stay  after  his  eighteenth 
year;  and  that  as  regards  admissions  preference  was  to  be  shown,  first 
to  orphans  born  in  Philadelphia,  second  to  orphans  born  in  any  other 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  third  to  orphans  born  in  New  York  City  and  fourth 
to  orphans  born  in  New  Orleans.  Work  upon  the  building  was  begun  in 
1833,  and  the  college  was  opened  on  January  1,  1848,  a  technical  point 
of  law  making  instruction  conditioned  upon  the  completion  of  the  five 
buildings,  of  which  the  principal  one,  planned  by  Thomas  Ustick  Walter, 
has  been  called  "the  most  perfect  Greek  temple  in  existence."  To  a 
sarcophagus  in  this  main  building  the  remains  of  Stephen  Girard  were 
removed  in  1851.  The  control  of  the  college  was  under  a  board  chosen 
by  the  city  councils  until  1869,  when  by  act  of  the  legislature  it  was 
transferred  to  trustees  appointed  by  the  Common  Pleas  judges  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  The  course  of  training  was  made  partly  industrial 
— for  a  long  time  graduates  were  indentured  when  they  came  of  age — 
but  it  was  also  made  preparatory  to  college  entrance. 

The  Olmstead  case  had  elements  of  interest  that  kept  the  public 
qui  vive  for  a  long  time.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  Captain 
Gideon  Olmstead,  with  some  other  Connecticut  men,  was  captured  at 
sea  by  a  British  vessel  and  taken  to  Jamaica  where  the  captain  and  three 
others  of  the  prisoners  were  compelled  or  persuaded  to  enter  as  sailors 
on  the  British  sloop  "Active,"  then  about  to  sail  for  New  York  with 
stores  for  the  British  there.  When  off  the  coast  of  Delaware  the  captain 
and  the  other  three  Americans  contrived  to  secure  the  rest  of  the  crew 
and  officers,  fourteen  in  number,  below  the  hatches.  They  then  took 
possession  of  the  vessel  and  made  for  Little  Egg  Harbor.  A  short 
time  afterwards  the  "Active"  was  boarded  by  the  sloop  "Convention" 
of  Philadelphia,  and  with  the  privateer  "Girard"  cruising  with  her,  was 
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taken  to  Philadelphia.  The  prize  was  there  libelled  in  the  State  court  of 
admiralty.  Here  the  two  vessels  claimed  an  equal  share  in  the  prize, 
and  the  court  decreed  one  fourth  to  the  crew  of  the  "Convention,"  one 
fourth  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  owner  of  the  "Convention,"  one 
fourth  to  the  "Girard"  and  the  remaining  one  fourth  only  to  Olmstead 
and  his  three  companions.  Olmstead  appealed  to  Congress  and  the 
committee  of  appeals  decided  in  his  favor.  The  Pennsylvania  court 
refused  to  yield,  and  directed  the  prize  sold  and  the  money  paid  into 
court  to  await  its  further  order.  The  contest  went  on  until  the  year 
1809,  when  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  offered  armed  resistance  to 
the  United  States  marshall  at  Philadelphia,  upon  which  he  called  to 
his  assistance  a  posse  comitatus  of  two  thousand  men.  The  matter  was 
however  adjusted  without  an  actual  collision  and  the  money,  amounting 
to  $18,000  paid  to  the  United  States  marshall. 

Alien  and  Sedition  Act  Rouses  Controversy — Until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  greater  part  of  the  emigrants  to  the  United 
States  following  the  adoption  of  the  national  constitution  had  been  either 
Frenchmen  driven  into  exile  by  political  troubles  at  home  or  English- 
men, Irishmen  and  Scotchmen,  who  had  espoused  republican  principles 
and  who,  flying  from  severe  measures  of  repression,  brought  to  America 
a  fierce  hatred  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain  and  warm  admiration 
of  republican  France.  Among  these  were  many  men  of  noble  aims, 
but  there  were  also  desperate  political  intriguers,  ready  to  engage  in 
mischief.  It  was  estimated  that  at  the  beginning  of  1798  there  were 
thirty  thousand  Frenchmen  in  the  United  States  organized  in  clubs, 
and  that  there  were  at  least  fifty  thousand  who  had  been  subjects  of 
the  government  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  view  of  some  there  were 
elements  among  these  who  were  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the  common- 
wealth, and  in  1798  when  war  with  France  seemed  inevitable,  Congress 
passed  acts  for  the  security  of  the  government  against  internal  foes. 
By  an  act  of  June  18,  1798,  the  naturalization  laws  were  made  more 
stringent  and  alien  enemies  could  not  become  citizens  at  all.  By  a 
second  act  (June  25),  which  was  limited  to  two  years,  the  President 
was  authorized  to  order  out  of  the  country  all  aliens  whom  he  might 
judge  to  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States.  By 
a  third  act  (July  6)  in  case  of  war  declared  against  the  United  States, 
or  an  actual  invasion,  all  resident  aliens,  natives  or  citizens  of  the  hostile 
nation,  might,  upon  proclamation  by  the  President,  issued  according  to 
his  discretion,  be  apprehended  and  secured  or  removed. 

These  were  known  as  Alien  Laws.  The  President  never  had  occasion 
to  put  them  in  force,  but  several  prominent  Frenchmen,  who  felt  that 
the  laws  were  aimed  at  him,  speedily  left  the  United  States.  Among 
these  was  M.  Volney,  who  in  the  preface  of  his  work,  "A  View  of  the 
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Soil  and  Climate  of  the  United  States,"  complained  bitterly  of  "the 
public  and  violent  attacks  made  on  his  character,  with  the  connivance 
•or  instigation  of  a  certain  eminent  personage,"  meaning  President 
Adams.  On  July  14,  1798,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  punishment  of 
sedition.  It  made  it  a  high  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  $5,000,  imprisonment  for  six  months  to  five  years,  and  binding 
to  good  behavior  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  any  person  unlaw- 
fully to  combine  in  opposing  measures  of  the  government  properly 
directed  by  authority,  or  attempting  to  prevent  government  officers  exe- 
cuting their  trusts,  or  inciting  to  riot  and  insurrection.  It  also  provided 
for  the  fining  and  imprisonment  of  any  person  guilty  of  printing  or 
publishing  "any  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious  writings  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  either  House  of  Congress,  or  the 
President,  with  intent  to  defame  them,  or  to  bring  them  into  contempt 
or  disrepute."  This  was  called  the  Sedition  Law.  These  laws  were 
assailed  with  vigor  by  the  Opposition,  and  were  deplored  by  some  of 
the  best  friends  of  the  administration.  Hamilton  deprecated  them.  He 
wrote  a  hurried  note  of  warning  against  the  Sedition  Act  to  Wolcott, 
while  the  bill  was  pending,  saying:  "Let  us  not  establish  a  tyranny. 
Energy  is  a  very  different  thing  from  violence.  If  we  take  no  false 
step,  we  shall  be  essentially  united ;  but  if  we  push  things  to  the  extreme 
we  shall  then  give  to  parties  body  and  solidity."  Nothing  contributed 
more  to  the  Federalist  defeat  two  years  later  than  these  extreme 
measures. 

Development  of  Philadelphia — Meanwhile  Pennsylvania  was  making 
progress  and  Philadelphia  was  the  large  index  that  spoke  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  province.  The  physical  aspect  of  the  city  was  not  yet  as 
favorable  as  it  should  have  been.  It  covered  twice  as  much  ground  as 
Boston  and  had,  in  a  like  way,  the  advantage  over  New  York  and  the 
other  cities  on  the  continent.  In  1792  Philadelphia  was  regarded  as 
"the  pleasantest  place  of  residence  in  the  United  States."  It  could 
boast  of  "the  most  refined  society  in  the  Union."  From  foreign  visitors 
the  city  won  considerable  praise.  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  in  the 
country  during  the  presidency  of  Washington,  said :  "Philadelphia  is 
not  only  the  finest  city  of  the  United  States,  but  may  indeed  be  deemed 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world."  To  F.  A.  Michaux,  the 
French  botanist,  Philadelphia  seemed  in  1802  "the  most  extensive,  the 
handsomest  and  the  most  populous  city  of  the  United  States."  The 
toads  which  chirped  in  the  trees  in  the  streets  in  summer,  the  frogs 
which  bellowed  like  bulls  in  the  ponds,  the  fireflies  which  illuminated 
the  greensward  and  even  soared  up  to  flash  their  lights  among  the 
foliage  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  above  the  earth  amazed  visitors  from 
Europe  unfamiliar  with  such  sights  and  sounds.  The  agreement  was 
general  however  that  is  was  a  very  agreeable  capital. 
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The  streets  and  squares  nevertheless  were  capable  of  much  improve- 
ment even  at  that  early  time.  The  State  House  yard,  through  the  efforts 
of  Samuel  Vaughan,  a  wealthy  merchant  who  with  his  several  sons  had 
much  to  do  with  the  promotion  of  Pennsylvania  during  these  and  later 
years — had  been  happily  laid  out  with  trees  and  walks  soon  after  the 
end  of  the  war.  One  writer  described  it  as  a  "fine  display  of  rural  fancy 
and  elegance."  The  trees  were  yet  small,  but  they  were  "judiciously 
arranged."  The  walks,  which  were  in  a  serpentine  direction,  were  "well 
gravelled  and  rolled  hard."  The  other  squares  in  the  city  however 
were  totally  without  charm  and  some  of  them  lacked  even  the  appearance 
of  decency.  What  later  became  Washington  Square  was  the  Potter's 
Field.  The  square  in  the  northeast,  later  known  as  Franklin  Square, 
was  a  dumping  place  for  dirt  and  rubbish  among  which  pools  of  water 
stagnated  in  the  sun.  Centre  Square  was  an  execution  place,  and  the 
two  western  squares  were  still  clearings.  They  existed  only  on  the 
maps.  One  writer  found  the  pavements  clean.  They  ran  usually  ten 
feet  from  the  houses  to  a  row  of  posts,  in  whose  range  stood  all  the 
pumps.  The  paving  material  was  free  stone  or  large  tile  and  entirely 
smooth  which,  we  are  told,  made  "walking  on  them  delightful."  But 
outside  the  posts  the  middle  parts  of  the  streets  were,  it  appears,  very 
dirty  and  interrupted  frequently  by  piles  of  various  kinds  of  lumber. 

Pennsylvania  continued  its  development  along  various  lines.  In 
1802  an  act  was  passed  for  the  education  of  the  poor  who  could  not  afford 
to  pay,  and  in  that  act  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  free 
education  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  other  States  and  led  them 
to  adopt  similar  systems.  In  the  same  year  new  and  advanced  militia 
regulations  were  adopted.  In  1803  when  a  political  campaign  was  in 
progress  the  Democratic  committee  issued  a  circular  saying:  "As  Penn- 
sylvania is  the  keystone  of  the  Democratic  arch,  every  engine  will  be 
used  to  sever  it  from  its  place."  The  declaration  had  no  special  sig- 
nificance at  the  time,  but  this  comparison  of  the  commonwealth  with 
the  keystone  of  an  arch  led  to  the  accepted  designation  of  Pennsylvania 
as  the  "Keystone  State." 

There  were  events  that  awakened  wide  interest.  In  1803,  during  the 
governorship  of  Thomas  McKean,  the  rather  celebrated  impeachment! 
case  of  Yeats,  Shippen  and  Smith  reached  its  culmination.  These  three 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  were  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate 
charged  with  oppression,  false  imprisonment  and  high  misdemeanors. 
The  case  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time,  but  subsequently  became 
less  remarkable  when,  on  account  of  almost  constant  variances  of  the 
executive,  legislative  and  judicial  departments  of  State  government, 
some  public  official  was  presented  for  impeachment.  The  judges  were 
acquitted   of   the   charges   brought   against   them,   as   were    nearly   alt 
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others  similarly  accused  when  political  considerations  and  part  advan- 
tage swayed  men's  minds  and  actions. 

Troubles  with  England  at  this  time  kept  brewing.  The  unfriendly 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  that  country  occasioned  much 
anxiety  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  the  situ- 
ation had  not  become  serious  enough  to  create  a  division  of  public  senti- 
ment. The  injurious  effects  of  the  embargo  act  were  felt  in  Philadel- 
phia and  other  seaport  cities  early  in  1808,  but  the  Legislature  did  noth- 
ing, in  fact  was  not  in  a  position  to  do  anything,  to  relieve  the  sailors  and 
shipping  interests.  That  branch  of  the  State  government  supported  the 
embargo  act  and  otherwise  stood  loyal  to  the  determination  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress.  While  this  subject  was  uppermost  in  the  public 
mind,  and  while  the  people  were  beginning  to  discuss  the  question,  for 
party  purposes,  a  gubernatorial  election  was  held,  and  Simon  Snyder  was 
elected  2^  successor  to  Governor  McKean.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Ger- 
man Governors,  the  first  genuine  representative  of  the  laboring  classes, 
and  was  an  honorable,  efficient  and  conscientious  public  servant.  In  the 
political  contest  of  the  year  there  were  three  candidates.  Snyder  was 
the  regular  Democratic  nominee ;  Spayd  was  the  champion  of  the  so- 
called  constitutional  democratic  element,  commonly  called  "Quids";  and 
James  Ross  carried  the  banner  of  the  Federalists,  who  even  then  had 
begun  to  cry  "Free  Trade  and  no  embargo." 

Simon  Snyder,  Working  Class  Governor — Snyder's  majority  was 
overwhelming  and  carried  gratification  to  the  hearts  of  his  supporters. 
The  Germans  in  particular  felt  that  their  voting  strength  had  at  last 
been  recognized.  Snyder  proved  as  honest  as  he  was  outspoken  and 
candid,  and  in  whatever  he  did  it  was  generaly  recognized  that  he  was 
actuated  by  good  motives.  He  was  born  in  Lancaster  in  1759,  and  edu- 
cated himself  while  serving  as  a  tanner's  apprentice.  In  1784  he  re- 
moved to  Selinsgrove  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  was 
never  an  active  participant  in  the  intrigues  and  arrangements  of  politics. 
He  was  not  in  sympathy  with  its  practices,  and  yet  he  was  frequently 
chosen  to  places  of  responsibility.  He  was  justice  of  the  peace  for 
twelve  years.  He  was  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  of  1790.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives in  1797;  was  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1802,  and  for  six  successive 
terms;  and  he  was  Governor  from  1808  to  1817. 

There  were  during  the  period  of  Governor  Snyder's  term  several  im- 
portant events  of  a  civil  and  political  character  that  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  executive  and  Legislative  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  gov- 
ernment. The  banking  and  currency  question  again  obtruded  them- 
selves, and  at  a  time  when  least  welcome,  for  the  country  was  on  the 
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verge  of  another  war.  In  1811  the  old  United  States  Bank  passed  out 
of  existence,  and  immediately  thereafter  there  followed  a  rush  of  appli- 
cations for  charters  for  State  banks.  The  Legislature,  under  pressure 
of  outside  influence,  favored  them,  but  the  Governor  as  warmly  opposed 
them,  or  as  many  of  them  as  were  sought  to  be  established.  In  1814 
charters  were  granted  to  forty-two  banking  corporations.  The  Gov- 
ernor promptly  vetoed  the  bill,  but  the  Legislature  passed  them  over  the 
veto.  The  wholesale  chartering  of  banks,  without  restrictions  of  any 
kind,  led  to  many  abuses,  and  frequently  they  were  established  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  speculation,  the  unlimited  issue  of  bills,  and  participa- 
tion in  public  improvement  enterprises  not  contemplated,  and  yet  not 
prohibited,  by  their  charters.  By  this  means  public  improvements  were 
promoted,  but  ultimately  the  effects  were  disastrous. 

Literary  Activity  in  Philadelphia — The  literary  activity  of  the  prov- 
ince was  concentrated  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  this  period  was  largely  in 
controversial  political  fields.  The  yellow  fever  in  1793  had  taken  Jon- 
athan Dickinson  Sergeant  and  Dr.  James  Hutchinson,  so  ardent  in  their 
leadership  of  the  pro-French  forces  that,  according  to  John  Adams'  be- 
lief, without  their  death  a  bloody  street  riot  could  hardly  have  been 
averted.  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache,  who  had  come  to  occupy  Freneau's 
place  as  the  principal  critic  of  Washington  and  the  general  baiter  of 
England  and  the  Federalists,  was  providentially  removed,  in  the  view  of 
the  victims  of  his  vituperations,  in  the  epidemic  of  1798.  But  he  had  a 
still  more  bitter  successor  in  William  Duane,  of  the  old  Irish  gens  of  O' 
Duana,  a  branch  of  the  O'h-Eadradh  or  O'Hara  family  of  Leyney,  who 
were,  in  turn,  a  branch  of  the  famous  clan  of  the  O'Cearbhaill  or  O'Car- 
roll  of  Ely.  Duane  had  been  born  in  this  country,  and  was  taken  to 
Ireland  at  an  early  age.  He  adopted  the  printer's  trade  and  went  out  to 
India,  where  his  writings  for  a  newspaper  led  to  his  arrest  and  return  to 
England.  He  joined  Bache  on  the  "Aurora"  in  1795,  and  after  his  chief's 
death  in  1798,  married  the  widow,  thus  coming  into  the  ownership.  The 
paper  lost  some  of  its  influence  when  the  seat  of  government  was  re- 
moved to  Washington,  but  it  continued  to  exert  a  great  power.  Duane 
impaled  the  Federalists  on  the  shafts  of  his  ridicule  and  denounced  them 
as  anglomaniacs  and  enemies  of  the  people,  who  would  introduce  into 
America  the  barbarous  assumptions  and  brutalities  of  the  older  con- 
tinents. Jefferson  credited  Duane  with  a  large  share  in  the  work  of  se- 
curing his  election.  Adams,  the  "Aurora"  declared,  was  "cast  of  God, 
as  polluted  water  out  of  the  back  door."  It  was  hoped  that  his  fate 
would  be  a  warning  to  all  "usurpers  and  tyrants."  Duane  boasted  in 
July,  1805,  that  sixty  or  seventy  libel  suits  were  then  on  file  against  him. 

The  able  literary  champions  of  the  Republicans  or  Democrats  were 
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Born  on  the  Island  of  Nantucket,  January  3,  1793;  early  education  wax  obtained  in 
private  and  public  schools  of  Boston;  subsequently  she  went  to  a  Friends'  boarding 
school  in  Dutchess  County,  Netv  York;  made  assistant  teacher  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
opened  a  private  school  and  taught  for  a  short  time,  then  giving  up  teaching  began 
to  study  theology  and  the  Bible;  engaged  in  the  ministry  of  the  Friends;  president 
of  the  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society,  founded  in  Philadelphia;  was  appointed  a  dele- 
gate to  the  World's  anti-slavery  convention  held  in  London,  June,  1840,  but  she  was 
refused  admission  as  a  delegate  on  the  grounds  that  no  women  were  allowed  on  the 
platform.  She  was  singularly  beautiful  in  feature  and  expression,  and  spoke  with 
simplicity  and  earnestness;  she  lived  to  see  the  cause  for  which  she  had  so  ardently 
labored,  triumph,  and  woman's  position  improved  beyond  the  dreams  of  her  youth, 
and  she  kept  up  her  interest  in  social,  political  and  religious  matters  and  literature  to 
the  last  year  of  her  life;  after  forty  years  of  arduous  labors,  she  removed  into  the 
country  near  Philadelphia,  in  1856,  where  she  passed  a  delightful  old  age.  She  died 
November  11,  1880. 
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met  by  perhaps  still  abler  literary  champions  of  the  Federalist  part. 
"  'Peter  Porcupine,'  until  he  vacated  the  city,  was  the  most  violent  anti- 
dote for  Freneau,  Bache  and  Duane,"  writes  Oberholtzer.  "That  ser- 
vice, which  had  the  greatest  value  for  the  Federalists,  was  performed 
by  John  Fenno  in  the  'Gazette  of  the  United  States'  until  his  death,  like 
Bache's,  from  the  yellow  fever  in  1798.  A  successor,  abler  in  every  way 
than  any  other  writer  who  had  yet  appeared  in  the  city,  was  found  in  Jo- 
seph Dennie,  the  editor  of  that  famous  and  very  admirable  paper,  the  'Port 
Folio.'  Dennie  was  a  New  Englander,  like  Fenno.  He  had  studied  at 
Harvard  and  then  read  law.  He  wrote  so  trenchantly  and  well  that  he 
soon  determined  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  literary  pursuits.  Short 
essays,  called  'The  Farrago  Papers'  attracted  attention  to  him  in  New 
England,  and  these  were  followed  by  a  series  of  papers  signed  'The 
Lay  Preacher,'  which  appeared  in  a  country  newspaper,  'The  Farmers' 
Museum,"  of  Walpole,  New  Hampshire.  For  a  time  he  was  the  editor  of 
this  publication,  but  it  failed  as  a  business  venture,  and  Timothy  Pick- 
ering, then  Secretary  of  State,  suggested  that  he  come  to  Philadelphia 
to  write  in  the  Federalist  interest.  He  soon  made  an  arrangement  with 
Asbury  Dickins,  a  bookseller,  with  a  shop  in  Second  Street,  opposite 
Christ  Church,  and  a  son  of  John  Dickins,  a  powerful  Methodist  preacher 
of  Philadelphia,  to  publish  the  'Port  Folio.'  The  first  number,  which  was 
a  quarto  of  eight  pages,  appeared  with  the  year  1801.  It  was  to  be  issued 
every  Saturday  morning  at  five  dollars  per  annum  under  the  editorship 
of  'Oliver  Oldschool,  Esq.'  the  name  Dennie  had  chosen  for  himself  in 
his  new  role.  While  its  title  to  remembrance  is  principally  drawn  from 
the  high  literary  character  which  he  gave  to  the  magazine,  the  'Port 
Folio'  was  for  several  years  a  powerful  engine  in  combatting  the  Jacobin- 
ical party. 

"In  his  prospectus  Dennie  wrote  that  the  editor  'will  not  strive  to 
please  the  populace  at  the  expense  of  their  quiet,  by  infusing  into  every 
ill-balanced  and  weak  mind  a  jealousy  of  rulers,  a  love  of  innovation, 
an  impatience  of  salutary  restrain,  or  the  reveries  of  liberty,  equality  and 
the  rights  of  man.  He  will  not  labor  to  confound  the  moral,  social  and 
political  system,  nor  desperately  essay  to  "break  up  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  of  government."  He  will  not  repeat  to  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  the  fairy  tales  of  France  that  all  men  are  kings  and 
emperors  and  nobles  and  judges  and  statesmen.'  In  stirring  English,  he 
was  able  to  defend  Marie  Antoinette,  'who  was  hurled  from  the  high  seat 
of  legitimate  power  by  the  smirched  and  the  bloody  hands  of  the  chim- 
ney sweepers  and  butchers  of  an  atrocious  revolution ;  a  revolution  the 
most  hideous  of  all  the  hated  revolutions,  which  have  vexed  the  repose 
and  cheated  the  imagination  of  mankind.' 

"Once  Dennie  published  a  communication  from  the  wife  of  a  Phila- 
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delphia  tailor,  who  complained  that  her  husband  was  'newspaper  mad.' 
His  entire  time  was  occupied  in  reading  Duane's  'Aurora,'  and  relating 
the  wonders  of  it  to  all  who  happened  in.  The  capture  of  Genoa  by  the 
French  had  cost  him  two  yards  of  cloth,  which  were  spoilt  in  the  cutting 
when  he  heard  the  news,  and  all  he  made  at  his  trade  was  consumed  in 
nightly  drinkings  at  the  inns  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  Duane  had  his 
clever  opponent  indicted  for  libel  in  1803,  but  Dennie  was  found  not 
guilty  when  the  case  was  tried  in  1805.  The  paper  barely  thrived,  though 
it  was  a  visitor  to  the  homes  of  the  cultivated  Americans  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  It  was  the  first  and  only  good  critical  journal  published 
on  the  continent,  and  the  editor  deserved  very  much  more  financial  sup- 
port than  he  received.  He  pursued  his  way  quite  regardless  of  the 
wishes  or  tastes  of  'the  million,'  as  he  denominated  the  'common  people.' 
'Their  praise  is  often  to  be  dreaded,'  he  observed,  "and  their  censure  is 
generally  a  proof  of  the  merit  of  the  object — that  miscellaneous  rabble 
which  Burke  emphatically  calls  the  "miserable  sheep  of  society"  have 
never  yet  compelled  or  allured  him  to  run  with  bare-faced  debasement 
the  scrub  race  of  popularity.'  Shortly  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1812,  this  choice  literary  spirit  whom  many  of  his  admirers,  on  account 
of  his  command  of  a  pure  English  style,  called  the  'American  Addison,' 
wrote :  'for  more  than  fifteen  years  we  have  published  in  periodical  pages 
our  sentiments  in  complete  defiance  of  the  choice  or  dictation  of  the 
many.  In  this  path  we  shall  persevere,  and  while  the  editor  obtains 
the  partial  suffrage  of  gentlemen,  scholars  and  Christians,  he  is  most 
contemptuously  careless  of  the  vulgar  voice.'  Dennie  formed  his  friends 
and  contributors  into  a  club  called  the  'Tuesday  Club,'  and  put  himself 
ati  the  head  of  a  definite  literary  group  which  greatly  contributed  to  the 
honor  of  Philadelphia.  In  it  were  such  men  as  Joseph  Hopkinson,  Hor- 
ace Binney,  William  Meredith,  Charles  Jared  Ingersoll,  already  the 
author  of  a  tragedy;  Asbury  Dickins,  the  bookseller;  John  Blair  Linn, 
Rev.  James  Abercrombie,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  Charles  Brockden 
Brown,  General  Thomas  Cadwalader,  Samuel  Ewing,  son  of  the  provost 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Nicholas  Biddle,  Thomas  I.  Whar- 
ton, Robert  Walsh,  Stock,  a  dramatic  critic;  Richard  Peters,  son  of  Judge 
Peters;  Philip  Hamilton,  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton;  William  B.  Wood, 
the  actor  and  theatrical  manager ;  Alexander  Wilson,  the  ornithologist — 
mostly  young  professional  men  with  enthusiasm  for  art,  music  and  books. 
"Mr.  Dennie  was  likely  to  pass  his  mornings  in  the  book  shop  of 
Asbury  Dickins,  his  publisher,  in  North  Second  Street.  This  was  the 
general  resort  of  the  literary  men  of  the  day  in  Philadelphia.  So  many 
made  it  a  rendezvous  that  Dickins  'could  scarcely  find  room  to  sell  his 
wares.'  John  Davis  spoke  of  Dennie  as  'that  mammoth  of  literature.' 
He  was  seated  in  Philadelphia  'in  all  the  splendor  of  absolute  dominion 
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among  his  literary  vassals.'  In  the  summer  of  1804  Thomas  Moore,  the 
Irish  poet,  came  to  Philadelphia  and  met  Mr.  Dennie  and  his  friends. 
All  else  in  America  was  to  him  a  great  disappointment,  and  he  said  so 
frankly  adding : 

Yet,  yet  forgive  me,  oh,  you  sacred  few ! 
Whom  late  by  Delaware's  green  banks  I  knew; 
Whom,  known  and  loved  through  many  a  social  eve, 
'Twas  bliss  to  live  with  and  'twas  pain  to  leave. 

"They  alone  recalled  his  friends  at  home,  for 

....  while  I  wing'd  the  hours 

Where  Schuylkill  undulates  through  banks  of  flowers — 

Though  few  the  days,  the  happy  evenings  few, 

So  warm  the  heart,  so  rich  with  mind  they  flew. 

That  my  full  soul  forgot  its  wish  to  rove 

And  rested  there  as  in  a  dream  of  love. 

"They  talked  of  the  French  craziness,  and  Moore  wrote 

Long  may  you  hate  the  Gallic  dross  that  runs 
O'er  your  fair  country  and  corrupts  its  sons. 

"The  poet  added  in  prose :  'In  the  society  of  Mr.  Dennie  and  his 
friends  at  Philadelphia  I  passed  the  only  agreeable  moments  which  my 
tour  through  the  States  afforded  me.  Mr.  Dennie  has  succeeded  in  dif- 
fusing through  this  elegant  little  circle  that  love  for  good  literature  and 
sound  politics  which  he  feels  so  zealously  himself,  and  which  is  so  very 
rarely  the  characteristic  of  his  countrymen.  If  it  did  not  hate,  as  I 
ought,  the  rabble  to  which  they  are  opposed.  I  could  not  value  as  I  do 
the  spirit  with  which  they  defy  it ;  and  in  learning  from  them  what 
Americans  can  be  I  but  see  with  the  more  indignation  what  Americans 
are.' 

"The  'Port  Folio'  appeared  each  week  for  eight  years.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1809  it  was  converted  into  a  monthly  magazine  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  still  contribute  'to  the  interest  of  individuals,  to  the  power  of 
Philadelphia,  and  to  the  aggrandizement  of  our  empire.'  The  editor 
died  in  January,  1812,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four,  after  a  weary  struggle 
with  ill  health  and  broken  credit.  He  was  interred  in  St.  Peter's  church- 
yard, where  his  friends  placed  upon  his  grave  a  stone  bearing  an  in- 
scription which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  John  Quincy  Adams. 
Truly  is  it  said  upon  his  tomb  that  'he  devoted  his  life  to  the  literature 
of  his  country.'  By  his  faithful  services  he  had  'contributed  to  chasten 
the  morals  and  to  refine  the  taste  of  this  nation.'  He  had  aimed  to  serve 
only  'the  most  illustrious  descriptions  of  American  society — the  liberal, 
the  ladies,  the  lawyers,  the  clergy  and  all  the  gentlemen  and  cavalier  of 
Columbia,'  and  they  alone  lamented  his  departure." 

It  was  difficult  to  know  how  to  continue  the  magazine,  but  the  group 
which  had  supported  its  excellent  editor,  took  up  the  task,  continues 
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Oberholtzer.  Nicholas  Biddle  soon  became  Dennie's  successor.  A 
handsome  and  brilliant  young  man,  with  an  interest  in  literature,  the 
fine  arts,  politics  and  whatever  concerned  the  intellectual,  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent choice.  But  the  field  was  too  narrow  for  one  of  so  many  ambi- 
tions. Following  him,  the  editor  for  a  time  time  was  Dr.  Charles  Cald- 
well, a  North  Carolinian,  who  had  come  to  Philadelphia  in  1792  and 
attained  much  distinction  in  medicine.  He  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Cooper,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Priestley,  the  chemist,  whom  he  had  followed 
to  this  country  from  England.  Cooper  in  due  time  went  to  Columbia 
College  in  South  Carolina,  and  Caldwell  to  Transylvania  University  at 
Lexington,  Kentucky ;  "the  first,"  says  the  latter  in  his  autobiography 
"with  independence  and  enterprise  enough  to  sever  an  official  connection 
with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  issue  from  that  medical 
emporium  for  the  express  purpose  of  establishing  schools  of  medicine  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States."  At  the  end  of  Caldwell's  editorship, 
the  "Port  Folio"  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Halls,  and  particularly 
John  E.  Hall,  a  grandson  of  Provost  Ewing,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  magazine  continued  to  appear  each  month  until  1820, 
when  it  was  converted  into  a  quarterly.  The  publication  finally  ceased 
in  1827. 

Less  polished  and  exact  in  taste  than  Dennie  and  his  friends,  but 
sometimes  seen  in  their  company  was  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  rightly 
distinguished  as  the  first  American  novelist,  writes  the  same  author. 
"As  yet  no  native  writer  of  fiction  had  appeared,  if  we  bar  the  authors  of 
a  few  sporadic  and  very  ill  contrived  experiments  in  this  field.  Brown 
entered  upon  his  business  seriously  and  evinced  a  great  deal  of  talent  for 
relating  a  tale.  It  was  of  quite  sensational  pattern,  in  the  style  of 
William  Goodwin,  Mrs.  Ratcliffe,  'Monk'  Lewis,  and  other  favorite 
writers  of  the  day  in  England.  While  the  gravest  artistic  defects  are 
evident  to  the  most  cursory  reader,  there  is  a  sustained  interest  in 
Brown's  work.  He  came  from  an  old  Chester  family,  and  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  on  January  17,  1771.  For  some  time  he  attended  the 
Quaker  school  under  Robert  Proud,  the  first  historian  of  Pennsylvania; 
but  he  was  frail  of  build  and  marked,  as  it  soon  appeared,  for  an  early 
death  by  consumption.  His  first  success  was  "Wieland."  In  this  novel 
the  scenes  were  set  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  complications 
were  mainly  created  by  ventriloquism,  then  a  new  marvel.  This  story 
was  soon  followed  by  "Arthur  Mervyn,"  yet  better  known,  principally 
on  account  of  its  descriptions  of  Philadelphia  during  the  progress  of  the 
yellow  fever,  from  which  he  himself  had  barely  escaped  with  his  life. 
"Ormond,"  "Edgar  Huntley"  and  "Clara  Howard"  appeared  about  the 
same  time — in  all,  five  novels  in  three  years.  He  resided  for  a  period  in 
New  York,  where  John  Davis  first  met  him.     There  he  occupied  'a  dis- 
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mal  room  in  a  dismal  street.'  He  was  making  'his  pen  fly  before  him/ 
and  was  'quite  in  the  costume  of  an  author,'  that  is,  it  is  explained,  in  a 
great  coat  with  shoes  down  at  the  heel.  When  Davis  met  Brown  later 
in  Philadelphia  he  was  still  writing  at  the  most  rapid  pace,  rivalling 
Lopez  de  Vega  by  the  multitude  of  his  works.'  That  his  novels  were 
written  quickly  and  carelessly  is  obvious  upon  a  reading  of  them.  Two 
or  three  seem  to  have  been  in  progress  at  once,  at  the  expense  of  artistic 
effect,  and  at  considerable  cost  also  to  the  author,  whose  health  was 
failing  steadily.  Dennie  declared  in  the  Tort  Folio'  that  Brown  wrote 
'uncommonly  well  for  an  American.'  He  continued:  'Although  his 
figure  appears  extenuated  by  his  ardor  of  application,  and  his  face  pallid, 
not  by  the  midnight  revel  but  by  studious  vigils,  yet  his  alert  and  robust 
mind  seems  not  to  sympathize  with  its  valetudinary  companion.  He 
employs  many  a  vigilant  and  inquisitive  hour  in  reading  what  deserves  to 
be  remembered  and  writing  what  deserves  to  be  read.'  His  fault  was  an 
almost  Oriental  abundance  of  mystery  and  plot.  His  imagination  seems 
to  know  few  bounds.  Of  humor  he  had  little,  and  of  patience  to  choose 
from  among  his  ideas  and  develop  them  to  definite  ends,  apparently  still 
less.  From  any  high  literary  point  of  view,  therefore,  his  service  must 
appear  crude,  though  his  name  will  always  have  a  prominent  place  in  the 
history  of  letters  in  America.  For  some  time  after  his  fitful  burst  as  a 
story  teller  was  done  Brown  edited  a  monthly  magazine  and  compiled 
an  annual  review  of  the  world's  movements,  called  the  'American  Reg- 
ister or  General  Repository  of  History,  Politics  and  Science.' " 

So  there  was  a  beginning  of  a  literary  development  in  Pennsylvania 
even  at  that  early  day.  The  publishers  in  Philadelphia  were  embarking 
upon  several  notable  undertakings.  In  1790  Thomas  Dobson,  who  had 
a  printing  office  "at  the  Stone  house"  in  Second  Street  above  Chest- 
nut, began  to  publish  the  first  American  edition  of  the  "Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,"  generally  known  as  "Dobson's  Encyclopedia."  It  had  only 
two  hundred  and  forty-six  subscribers  when  the  first  half  volume  was 
ready  for  delivery,  and  the  edition  of  a  thousand  copies  was  not  sold  until 
he  had  reached  the  eighth  volume.  The  work  embraced  twenty-one  vol- 
umes, and  it  was  completed  in  1803.  Many  printers  and  engravers  were 
drawn  to  the  city  in  connection  with  this  enterprise.  In  1795-6  Bioren 
and  Madan  issued  the  first  American  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  eight  vol- 
umes. In  1804  Caleb  P.  Wayne  published  John  Marshall's  "Life  of 
Washington"  in  five  volumes.  The  Conrads  issued  Joel  Barlow's  poems, 
"The  Columbiad,"  an  expensive  piece  of  printing,  while  the  Bradfords 
were  enlisted  for  the  publication  of  Alexander  Wilson's  important  work 
on  American  birds,  with  many  colored  plates.  Wilson  wandered  over 
the  country,  as  did  Audubon  at  a  later  date,  securing  subscribers,  but 
he  had  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  1809,  several  months  after  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  first  volume.  The  same  firm  in  1810  began  to  publish 
an  American  edition  of  Abraham  Rees'  "Cyclopedia  or  Universal  Dic- 
tionary" in  forty-seven  large  volumes.  They  had  invested  $200,000  in 
the  work  before  \8i8,  so  much  that  the  house  was  carried  down  by  the 
burden  of  the  publication.  The  number  of  engravers  in  the  city  had 
increased  from  three  or  four  to  fifty  or  sixty  in  1810.  The  total  amount 
of  printing  of  every  kind,  including  the  newspapers,  did  not  exceed  five 
hundred  octavo  volumes  in  1786.  In  1810  it  had  increased  to  not  less 
than  500,000  volumes.  Matthew  Carey,  in  1802,  organized  the  American 
Literary  Fair,  patterned  after  the  book  fairs  at  Frankfort  and  Leipsic. 
The  meetings  were  to  be  held  in  the  spring  and  fall  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  alternately.  Each  lasted  for  a  week  or  two,  drawing  buyers 
and  sellers  from  all  directions.  Book  auctions  became  a  feature  of  the 
fair  and  attracted  much  attention,  as  they  had  in  Robert  Bell's  day.  Carey 
actively  identified  himself  with  Bible  making.  Some  of  the  earliest 
quarto  editions  were  his.  It  was  too  expensive  to  set  and  reset  so  great 
a  work,  and  he  planned  the  introduction  of  the  newly  discovered  stereo- 
typing process,  but  the  negotiations  failed  and  he  resolved  then  to  keep 
the  type  standing.  His  "standing  Bible"  was  long  famous  among 
printers,  and  it  is  stated  that  over  200,000  impressions  were  taken  from 
the  chases  before   1825. 

Shadow  of  War  With  England — Meanwhile,  the  shadow  of  renewed 
war  with  Great  Britain  loomed  thicker  and  larger.  During  the  five  years 
that  immediately  preceded  this  second  war  with  England  the  entire 
country  was  in  a  condition  of  nominal  peace,  yet  every  political  event 
showed  a  feeling  of  unrest  and  presaged  the  approach  of  renewed  aggres- 
sion by  the  British  Government,  still  full  of  the  animus  that  was  the 
legacy  of  the  war  that  drove  foreign  pretension  out  of  the  country.  The 
United  States  had  always  observed  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  made 
with  Great  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and  had  maintained, 
moreover,  a  strict  neutrality  during  the  progress  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
when  every  consideration  of  gratitude  should  have  prompted  an  alliance 
with  France.  For  several  years  the  aggressive  acts  of  the  British  had 
been  a  subject  of  anxiety  to  the  American  people,  and  had  created  a 
strong  feeling  of  indignation  throughout  the  country.  The  embargo  laid 
by  Congress  upon  our  shipping,  as  a  measure  of  safety,  was  found  so 
injurious  to  commercial  interests  that  it  was  repealed,  and  the  non- 
intercourse  act  was  passed  in  its  stead.  In  April,  1809,  the  British  ambas- 
sador in  Washington  opened  negotiations  for  the  adjustment  of  difficul- 
ties and  consented  to  a  withdrawal  of  the  obnoxious  "orders  in  council," 
so  far  as  they  affected  the  United  States,  on  condition  that  the  non- 
intercourse  act  be  repealed.     This  was  agreed  to  and  the  President  issued 
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a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that  on  June  10  trade  with  Great  Britain 
might  be  resumed ;  but  the  British  refused  to  ratify  the  proceedings,  and 
recalled  her  minister,  whereupon  the  President  revoked  the  proclamation 
and  the  non-intercourse  act  again  went  into  operation. 

The  most  objectionable  of  all  the  forms  of  British  aggression  during 
the  period  referred  to  was  the  claim  of  "right  of  search,"  in  pursuance 
of  which  British  cruisers  stopped  American  vessels  on  the  ocean  and 
seized  such  of  their  crews  as  were  suspected  of  being  subjects  of  the 
British  king  and  forced  them  into  their  service.  This  claim  led  to  out- 
rages to  which  no  self-respecting  American  could  possibly  submit,  and 
the  only  alternative  left  to  the  country  were  war  or  disgraceful  humili- 
ation. On  June  12,  1812,  President  Madison  sent  a  confidential  com- 
munication to  Congress  in  which  he  recapitulated  the  long  list  of  British 
aggressions,  and  declared  it  the  duty  of  that  body  to  consider  whether 
the  American  people  should  longer  submit,  but  at  the  same  time  he  cau- 
tioned the  House  to  avoid  entanglements  with  other  powers  which  were 
then  hostile  to  Great  Britain.  It  was  soon  seen  that  war  was  unavoid- 
able, but  the  prospect  was  not  viewed  with  particular  favor  in  the 
middle  and  the  New  England  States.  The  opposition  was  embraced  in 
the  Federal  party,  whose  chief  argument  was  that  the  country  was  not 
prepared  for  war.  The  Federalists  then  constituted  a  large  and  influ- 
ential minority  of  the  political  elements  in  Congress,  and  it  had  a  strong 
following  in  those  elements  in  the  States  not  active  in  politics.  They 
asked  for  further  negotiations,  and  met  the  denunciations  of  the  ruling 
party,  the  Democratic  or  Republican,  for  it  went  by  both  names,  with 
bitter  attacks  on  Napoleon,  whom  they  accused  the  majority  of  favoring. 
War  was  formally  declared  on  June  18,  1812,  but  not  before  the  Presi- 
dent, in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress,  had  issued  an  order  for  the 
detachment  of  100,000  militia  from  the  several  States  to  be  prepared  for 
any  emergency. 

War  of  1812 — During  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  no  foot  more 
hostile  than  that  of  the  Federal  obstructionist  was  set  upon  Pennsyl- 
vania soil.  The  contests  with  that  particular  foe  were  fought  out  in 
political  meetings,  in  heated  campaigns  throughout  the  counties  of  the 
State  and  at  the  polling  places.  Party  lines  were  closely  drawn  and  party 
issues  were  made  clear,  but  the  Democrats  were  largely  in  the  majority. 
Snyder,  being  Governor,  was  naturally  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  his 
party,  yet  he  was  not  in  any  sense  a  politician.  He  was  backed  by  a 
legislative  majority,  and  all  branches  of  the  State  government  were  in 
accord  with  the  Federal  authorities  in  adopting  and  prosecuting  war 
measures.  In  the  year  1809  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  Legislature 
passed  a  resolution  that  members  of  that  body  at  the  next  session  appear 
in  clothes  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  also  ordered  that  no  British 
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precedent  should  be  read  or  quoted  in  courts  of  justice,  nor  any  British 
decision  made  after  July  4,  1776,  except  those  on  maritime  and  interna- 
tional law.  This  determination  showed  the  bitter  anti-British  feeling 
among  members  of  the  majority  party,  but  the  resolutions  were  not 
generally  observed  by  the  Federalists,  who  would  not  be  bound  by  them 
or  respect  them. 

The  members  of  the  Federalist  party  were  inclined  to  enlarge  upon 
the  condition  of  distress  created  in  Philadelphia  through  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  embargo  and  non-intercourse  acts  and  gained  accessions  to 
their  ranks  by  extending  sympathy  to  the  sailors  who  were  for  a  time 
without  a  means  of  living.  The  scarcity  of  money  and  the  feeling  of  unrest 
in  financial  circles  also  were  convenient  instruments  for  their  political 
ends,  and  they  used  them,  but  without  much  success.  The  people  of 
the  province  were  satisfied  with  the  justness  of  their  cause  and  the 
solidity  of  their  grievances  against  Great  Britain,  and  neither  persuasion 
nor  the  spreading  of  alarms  could  change  their  course.  When  war  was 
declared  and  troops  were  required  by  the  government  Governor  Snyder's 
call  was  answered  by  a  number  three  times  as  great  as  the  quota  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  military  establishment  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  time 
was  in  excellent  condition  in  respect  to  number  and  drill  but  somewhat 
deficient  in  quality  of  arms.  But  they  came  at  the  call  and  such  as  were 
needed  were  mustered  into  service.  No  battles  were  fought  within  the 
borders  of  the  State  and  no  enemy  invaded  its  territory.  The  men  of 
Pennsylvania  were  called  into  other  States  and  they  fought  at  Black 
Rock,  Lundy's  Lane,  Niagara,  and  on  Lake  Erie ;  assisted  in  the  repulse 
of  the  British  on  the  Chesapeake  and  shared  in  the  victory  of  New 
Orleans.  On  one  occasion  General  Tannehill's  brigade  of  two  thousand 
militia  crossed  over  from  Niagara  into  Canada  and  invested  British 
territory ;  and  this  they  did  when  the  militia  of  an  adjoining  State 
refused  to  go  beyond  United  States  territory  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy. 
At  Lundy's  Lane  General  Brown,  then  living  at  Brownesville  in  Jef- 
ferson County,  New  York,  but  a  native  of  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
said  to  Major  Miller:  "Can  you  take  that  battery?"  to  which  the  latter 
answered :  "I  can  try,  Sir."  This  brief  dialogue  shows  something  of  the 
temper  and  fighting  qualities  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia.  Major  Miller 
was  an  Adams  County  officer. 

The  most  striking  achievement  during  the  war  of  1812-15  in  which 
Pennsylvania  was  directly  concerned  was  Perry's  victory  over  the 
British  fleet  on  Lake  Erie  in  September,  1813.  The  honor  of  the  victory 
itself  was  shared  by  Perry  and  his  officers  and  men,  but  it  was  through 
the  suggestion  of  Daniel  Dobbins,  of  Erie,  that  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington decided  to  build  a  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  British 
from  the  lakes.     Captain  Daniel  Dobbins  was  the  owner   and  master 
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of  a  trading  vessel  and  had  been  made  to  feel  the  effects  of  British 
supremacy  on  the  lakes,  having  been  captured  and  held  prisoner  at 
Detroit  in  1812.  After  his  release  he  went  to  Washington  and  laid  the 
matter  before  the  President  and  his  advisers,  and  with  such  effect  that 
he  returned  to  Erie  with  orders  to  build  two  gunboats  for  service  on 
Lake  Erie.  Later  on  he  was  authorized  to  build  two  sloops  of  war  and 
on  the  arrival  of  Perry  in  March  following  the  keels  were  laid  and  much 
of  the  material  for  building  was  ready  to  be  put  together.  All  of  this 
work  had  been  done  by  Dobbins  with  such  assistance  as  could  be  pro- 
cured in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  Every  stick  of  timber  used  in 
the  work  was  cut  from  the  stump  in  the  forests  of  Erie  County  and  its 
vicinity. 

Lake  Erie  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  fitting  out  the  fleet  because  of 
its  comparatively  safe  harbor.  Four  of  Perry's  vessels  were  built  there 
and  five  others  were  made  ready  for  service  in  Scajaquada  Creek.  Dur- 
ing the  process  of  construction  Perry  went  back  and  forth  between  the 
two  places,  urging  on  the  work  with  all  the  energy  of  his  nature.  He 
hastened  it  by  adding  men  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  drew  his 
supplies  from  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo  and  late  in  the  summer  launched 
his  vessels  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie.  He  sent  to  the  naval  authorities 
at  Washington  an  urgent  request  for  men  and  officers,  with  the  promise 
to  have  the  enemy's  ships  in  a  day  or  two.  The  daring  young  commander 
made  good  his  promise  and  on  September  10  sent  out  the  famous  mes- 
sage :  "We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours."  Perry's  victory  gave 
control  of  the  lakes  to  the  Americans,  and  was  a  serious  blow  to  the 
British.  Perry  was  rewarded  by  Congress  and  Pennsylvania  and  was 
honored  with  the  congratulations  of  the  whole  country.  Some  of  his 
officers  were  likewise  remembered,  and  the  sturdy  Pennsylvanians  who 
cut  the  forest  trees,  built  the  fleet,  guarded  the  work  as  it  progressed, 
and  then  rallied  under  arms  at  Perry's  call,  were  rewarded  with  the  proud 
honor  of  having  served  their  country,  having  done  a  splendid  work, 
and  having  been  instrumental  in  sweeping  the  British  from  the  lakes. 

Before  the  attack  upon  and  destruction  of  Washington,  the  national 
capital,  the  President  called  on  Governor  Snyder  for  more  troops,  and 
that  energetic  executive  immediately  ordered  out  the  militia  from  the 
counties  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  State.  The  men  were  cantoned 
at  New  York,  Carlisle  and  Marcus  Hook,  but  soon  marched  to  Wash- 
ington and  took  part  in  the  attempt  to  repulse  the  workers.  The  battle 
of  New  Orleans  and  the  surrender  of  the  British  ended  active  hostili- 
ties between  the  warring  powers.  A  peace  was  concluded  and  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  on  February  17,  1815.  The  United  States 
was  not  again  to  wage  war  with  a  foreign  foe  until  the  closing  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Pa.— 81 
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The  course  taken  by  Governor  Snyder  during  the  war  received  the 
approval  of  the  people  of  the  State  almost  without  distinction  of  party. 
He  was  ably  seconded  by  a  friendly  legislature  and  there  was  not  at  any 
time  the  possibility  of  a  return  of  the  unfortunate  relations  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of  the  government  which  existed 
during  the  Revolution.  With  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  administration 
turned  once  more  to  civil  affairs  and  gave  serious  consideration  to  the 
question  of  internal  improvements  which  had  lain  dormant  during  the 
war.  The  advocates  of  an  elaborate  system  of  canals  and  railroads 
began  to  press  their  demands  upon  the  legislature,  and  even  the  governor 
himself  was  not  permitted  to  escape  their  importunities.  However  the 
time  had  come  when  something  had  to  be  done.  Many  of  the  chartered 
companies  had  failed  and  projected  improvements  were  unfinished.  It 
was  urged  that  the  commonwealth  take  up  the  work  and  construct  a 
system  of  canals  and  railroads  across  the  State.  But  the  advocates  of 
this  enterprise  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  a  time  at  least,  since 
it  was  not  for  several  years  afterwards  that  Pennsylvania  turned  builder 
in  fact,  although  its  legislature  did  extend  assistance  to  various  corpora- 
tions, and  thus  saved  them  from  complete  financial  ruin.  The  canal 
enterprise  was  urged  by  many  responsible  people  in  the  State,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  political  division  on  the  subject.  But  the  time  was 
not  yet  ripe  and  it  remained  for  a  later  administration  than  Snyder's  to 
take  the  important  step. 

William  Findlay  Inaugurated  Governor — As  Snyder's  third  governor- 
ship began  to  near  its  end  the  question  of  his  successor  came  up,  and 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  State  were  cast  into  the  throes  of  a  contest 
to  decide  who  was  to  get  the  caucus  nomination.  The  subject  was  dis- 
cussed with  a  great  deal  of  warmth  within  the  Democratic  party  and 
finally  resulted  in  a  division  in  the  party,  the  new  school  advocates 
nominating  William  Findlay,  who  had  become  a  prominent  political 
figure.  The  adherents  of  the  old  system  opposed  Findlay  with  Joseph 
Hiester,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  tower  of  strength  with  the  German 
voters,  and  who  did  control  them  to  a  large  extent,  but  not  enough  to 
overcome  the  regular  Democratic  candidate.  It  was  not  Findlay's 
personal  popularity  that  carried  him  through  so  successfully,  but  the 
progressive  principles  he  stood  for.  Hiester  was  favored  by  the  Federal- 
ists, but  their  votes  were  about  offset  by  that  of  the  independents,  who 
wanted  the  new  system  to  have  a  fair  trial. 

In  1817  Findlay  was  elected  by  a  small  majority  and  served  one  term 
in  the  governor's  chair.  He  had  been  representative  in  Congress,  and 
much  was  expected  of  him  by  his  supporters.  He  began  well  and  favored 
the  plan  of  internal  improvements  which  made  its  reappearance  in  modi- 
fied and  more  elaborate  form  with  each  change  in  the  governor's  chair; 
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but  his  administration  was  greatly  embarassed  by  continued  strife  within 
his  own  party.  The  executive  had  many  offices  to  fill  by  appointment, 
but  to  fill  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  elements  that  had  supported 
him  was  out  of  the  question.  The  attempt  to  do  this  proved  Findlay's 
undoing  and  while  he  was  unanimously  nominated  for  reelection, 
Hiester,  who  again  opposed  him,  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  However, 
after  a  prolonged  struggle,  Findlay  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Findlay  was  naturally  a  strong  character  and  reserved 
his  vituperation  largely  for  his  political  foes.  In  this  he  showed  some  of 
the  characteristics  which  are  supposed  to  distinguish  the  Gaels  of  Ire- 
land and  Scotland.  His  Irish  and  Scotch  friends  had  given  him  political 
power  and  had  elevated  him  to  the  governorship  and  he  showed  grati- 
tude to  them.  They  had  done  much  for  him,  and  when  in  power  he 
used  his  position  to  show  his  appreciation.  In  so  doing  he  excited  the 
jealousy  of  his  political  enemies. 

About  this  period  the  country  districts,  under  the  delusion  that  many 
banks  meant  increased  wealth,  were  plunging  into  financial  speculation, 
establishing  unnecessary  banks  and  issuing  notes  improperly  secured, 
which  finally  induced  the  Legislature  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting  banking 
except  under  a  charter.  In  181 1  the  first  chartered  United  States  Bank 
situated  in  Philadelphia  came  to  an  end  after  twenty  years.  This  the 
management  sought  to  renew  but  it  was  fought  vigorously  by  the 
country  elements  which  looked  upon  the  institution  as  a  monopoly. 
The  arguments  and  inducements  offered  by  the  banks  for  the  renewal  of 
the  charter  drew  attention  to  the  profits  in  the  business ;  hence  in  1813 
there  were  forty  applications  for  State  charters  made  and  granted. 
Banks  sprang  up  all  through  the  State,  issuing  paper  in  many  cases 
without  the  capital  behind  it.  Both  the  people  who  accepted  the  paper 
money  and  the  bankers  met  with  disaster,  and  financial  distress  pre- 
vailed, not  only  in  Pennsylvania  but  throughout  the  State.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  abundance  of  Government  money  a  wild  period  of  specu- 
lation in  the  stock  of  new  banks  set  in,  and  the  country  was  flooded  with 
paper  money  which  the  banks  were  unable  to  redeem.  Suspension  of 
specie  payment  followed  and  credit  was  reduced  to  a  low  level. 

Meanwhile  attention  was  being  given  to  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate 
in  the  province.  In  February  or  March,  1820,  David  C.  Seixas  came  to 
Philadelphia  and  established  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  "on  the  south  side  of  Market  Street,  the  third  brick  house 
west  of  Schuylkill  Seventh  Street."  A  meeting  was  held  on  April  12 
at  the  hall  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  asylum.  Seixas  was  present,  and  it  was  shown  that  for 
several  months  prior  to  the  date  he  had  conducted  a  school  and  had  in- 
structed ten  or  twelve  deaf-mute  children  without  pecuniary  recompense. 
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The  persons  present  at  this  meeting  resolved  to  establish  a  school  under 
the  auspices  of  a  society  entitled  "The  Pennsylvania  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb."  An  exhibition  was  given  at  the  Washington  Hall  on 
May  24,  and  William  Rawle  delivered  an  address.  Measures  were  taken 
to  enlarge  the  institution  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  Seixas  had  accomo- 
dation for  sixty  or  seventy  pupils.  A  few  years  later  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  granting  eight  thousand  dollars  per  annum  to  the  insti- 
tution. 

A  great  number  of  new  counties  were  organized  in  Pennsylvania 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  during  the  first  two  decades 
of  the  new.  Indiana  County  was  formed  on  March  30,  1803,  of  parts 
of  Westmoreland  and  Lycoming.  Cambria  County  was  formed  on 
March  26,  1804,  from  parts  of  Huntingdon,  Somerset  and  Bedford.  Clear- 
field was  formed  on  March  26,  1804,  from  parts  of  Huntingdon  and 
Lycoming.  Jefferson  was  formed  on  March  26,  1804,  from  a  part  of  Ly- 
coming. McKean  was  formed  on  March  26,  1804,  from  a  part  of  Ly- 
coming. Potter  was  formed  on  the  same  date  from  a  part  of  Lycom- 
ing, and  Tioga  likewise  on  the  same  date  from  a  part  of  Lycoming. 
Bradford,  which  at  the  time  bore  the  name  of  Ontario,  was  on 
February  21,  1810,  formed  of  a  part  of  Luzerne  and  Lycoming  and  Sus- 
quehanna on  the  same  date  formed  from  a  part  of  Luzerne.  Schuylkill 
was  on  March  1,  181 1,  formed  from  parts  of  Berks  and  Northampton. 
Lehigh  County  was  on  March  6,  1812,  formed  from  a  part  of  North- 
ampton. Columbia  was  on  March  22,  1813,  formed  of  a  part  of  North- 
umberland. Lebanon  was  on  February  16,  1813,  formed  of  parts  of 
Dauphin  and  Lancaster.  Union  County  was  on  March  22,  1813,  formed 
of  a  part  of  Northumberland.  Perry  was  on  March  22,  1820,  formed  of 
a  part  of  Cumberland. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  period  from  1820  to  1830  in  Pennsylvania  was  marked  by- 
progress  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals,  the  most  notable  of 
the  latter  being  the  Reading  and  Middletown  Canal  of  seventy-one 
miles,  opened  in  1827,  and  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal  opened 
in  1829.  In  1825  the  Schuylkill  Canal  from  Philadelphia  to  Port  Carbon 
was  completed.  In  1828  the  State  started  railroad  building  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  canal  enterprises  through  the  centre  of  the  State 
and  over  the  mountains,  entailed  huge  expense,  and,  although  shared 
by  private  interests,  precipitated  financial  embarassment.  In  1835  the 
State  had  six  hundred  miles  of  canals  and  a  hundred  and  nineteen  miles 
of  railroads  which  had  cost  $22,000,000  and  upwards.  The  first  rail- 
road charters  provided  for  State  ownership  after  twenty  years,  but 
such  ownerships,  it  is  claimed,  did  not  prove  successful. 

System  of  Internal  Improvements  Initiated — It  was  in  the  year  1791 
that  was  initiated  in  earnest  that  system  of  internal  improvements  which 
was  destined  to  bring  upon  the  commonwealth  a  heavy  burden  of  in- 
debtedness and  to  form  an  important  factor  in  political  affairs.  The 
committee  appointed  by  the  Legislature  in  1790  to  consider  the  subject 
of  inland  navigation  submitted  a  report  in  February,  1791,  in  which 
they  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Delaware  River  could  be  made  an 
important  channel  for  the  introduction  of  the  trade  and  produce  of 
New  York  to  Philadelphia  by  the  construction  of  a  portage  of  nineteen 
miles  and  the  extension  of  two  other  short  portages  to  Lake  Ontario. 
The  cost  of  a  safe  boat  and  raft  navigation  to  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  State  was  estimated  at  twenty  five  thousand  pounds.  Various 
interesting  facts  were  stated  by  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  con- 
nection of  the  Delaware  and  Allegheny  rivers.  In  1790,  it  was  said,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  had  been  brought  down 
the  Susquehanna  and  passed  through  Middletown  for  Philadelphia,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  came  from  the  Juniata.  In  1788  a  considerable 
quantity  of  flour  went  up  the  Susquehanna  for  the  settlers  of  North- 
umberland. It  was  estimated  that  if  the  increase  should  be  but  one 
eighth  annually,  the  total  amount  of  wheat  brought  down  in  eight  years, 
ending  in  1800,  would  be  two  million  one  hundred  and  seventy  five 
thousand  bushels,  worth  at  2s.  6d.  per  bushel — the  price  at  that  time 
which  was  also  the  price  of  carriage  by  land — two  hundred  and  seventy 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  five  pounds  for  transportation. 
In  April  a  supplementary  report  was  made,  recommending  appropria- 
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tions  for  opening  rivers,  and  that  the  Governor  should  be  instructed  to 
invite  proposals  for  the  construction  of  canals,  and  locks  in  and  near  the 
waters  of  the  Tulpehocken  and  Quittapahilla;  that  a  canal  should  be 
made  from  Frankstown  to  Poplar  Run ;  that  proposals  should  be  invited 
for  clearing  the  Susquehanna  from  Wright's  Ferry  to  the  Maryland 
line ;  and  that  the  construction  of  a  turnpike  road  from  Philadelphia 
through  Lancaster  to  the  Susquehanna  and  other  roads  in  different  parts 
of  the  State  should  be  contracted  for.  The  committee's  recommenda- 
tions were  adopted,  and  on  April  6  a  bill  covering  them  was  passed. 

Later  during  the  same  year  Governor  Mifflin  informed  the  Legis- 
lature that  he  had  made  contracts  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  Lehigh  and  Lechawaxen,  and  for  opening 
and  improving  roads  from  Wilkesbarre  to  the  Wind  Gap,  and  in  other 
portions  of  the  State.  In  order  to  facilitate  these  and  other  schemes 
of  internal  improvement,  writes  Scharf,  an  association  composed  prin- 
cipally of  citizens  of  Philadelphia  was  formed,  with  the  title  of  "the 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Improvement  of  Roads  and  Inland  Naviga- 
tion." In  September  the  society  memorialized  the  Legislature  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  common  roads  throughout  the  State  wherever 
they  should  be  deemed  necessary.  It  also  suggested  the  construction 
of  a  canal  between  the  Delaware  and  Allegheny  rivers,  and  pointed  out 
the  benefits  that  would  result  if  the  Schuylkill  were  connected  with  the 
Susquehanna.  In  regard  to  the  proposed  canal  between  the  Tulpehocken 
and  Quittapahilla,  for  the  building  of  which  no  offers  had  as  yet  been 
made,  it  recommended  that  a  company  be  incorporated  with  a  large  capi- 
tal for  the  construction  of  the  work.  Accordingly  in  September  an  act 
was  passed  "to  enable  the  Governor  to  incorporate  a  company  for  open- 
ing a  canal  and  lock  navigation  between  the  rivers  Schuylkill  and  Sus- 
quehanna, or  by  the  waters  of  the  Tulpehocken  and  Quitapahilla  and 
Swatara,  in  the  counties  of  Berks  and  Dauphin."  A  number  of  prom- 
inent men  were  appointed  commissioners  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
one  thousand  shares  of  stock  at  four  hundred  dollars  each,  and  the  sub- 
scribers were  created  a  corporation  with  full  power  to  build  the  canal' 
under  the  title  of  "The  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  Navigation  Com- 
pany." 

The  enterprise  excited  great  public  interest  and  although  the  number 
of  shares  was  one  thousand  only,  forty  thousand  were  subscribed  for,, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  distribute  them  by  lot.  A  project  for 
another  canal,  brought  forward  by  Thomas  Leiper  and  John  Wall,  of 
Delaware  County,  was  supported  by  a  petition  from  the  Philadelphia 
stone  cutters  and  masons.  Leiper  asked  permission  to  cut  a  canal  from 
the  flowing  of  the  tide  in  Crum  Creek,  at  or  near  Mcllvaine's  mill-dam,  or 
Leiper's  mill-dam,  in  order  to  cheapen  transportation  from  his  stone 
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quarries  to  tide-water.  The  petition  was  supported  by  Philadelphia 
mechanics  on  the  ground  that  Leiper's  stone  was  the  best  procurable  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  that  the  canal  would  be  of  advantage  to 
the  public.  In  consequence  of  a  remonstrance  from  John  and  Isaac 
Mcllvaine  no  further  action  was  taken  at  that  session.  In  March  the 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Improvement  of  Roads  and  Inland  Naviga- 
tion suggested  the  incorporation  of  a  company  for  the  permanent  im- 
provement of  the  Delaware  and  its  branches  from  Trenton  Falls  to 
the  northern  boundaries  of  the  State,  and  of  another  company  to  com- 
plete the  improvement  of  the  Schuylkill  from  the  lower  falls  to  the 
heads  of  the  branches.  Favorable  reports  were  made  on  both  proposi- 
tions in  the  Legislature,  but  no  definite  action  was  taken.  At  the  session 
of  the  Assembly,  December  18,  1791,  Mr.  Wells  offered  a  resolution 
favoring  the  construction  of  the  canal  to  unite  the  Delaware  and  Schuyl- 
kill near  the  city,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  pro- 
posed route.  This  committee  reported  that  there  was  a  gut  a  little 
above  Vine  Street  on  the  Delaware  and  another  gut  above  Vine  Street 
on  the  Schuylkill,  which  might  be  deepened  and  united  without  much 
probability  of  meeting  obstructions  from  any  body  of  stone.  The  high- 
est ground  between  the  situations  named,  they  said,  was  not  more  than 
twenty-seven  feet  above  high  water.  The  committee  was  unable  to 
determine  whether  the  canal  should  be  supplied  with  water  by  a  dam  on 
the  Schuylkill  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  canal  or  whether  the  water 
of  the  Schuylkill  could  be  brought  from  a  distance  above  the  mouth  of 
the  canal  along  the  bank  of  the  river  to  supply  it,  or  whether  the  small 
streams  in  the  neighborhood  could  be  relied  upon  as  feeders.  They 
suggested  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  to  incorporate  a  company  to 
build  the  canal,  leaving  the  mode  of  supplying  it  optional  with  the 
company.  The  ground  was  measured  afterwards  by  some  citizens,  who 
made  out  that  the  highest  portions  of  it  was  thirty-seven  feet  above 
high  water  mark.  The  depth  was  thought  to  be  too  great  to  dig  away 
with  advantage.  The  feasibility  of  erecting  a  dam  to  back  the  water  of 
the  Schuylkill  sufficiently  to  feed  the  canal  was  discussed.  It  was  urged 
against  the  plan  that  the  water  would  cover  a  large  extent  of  ground, 
thus  injuring  many  mill-seats  and  overflowing  valuable  fields  and 
meadows,  and  that  the  dam  could  not  be  made  strong  enough  to  resist 
ice  and  freshets.  It  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  take 
the  water  of  the  Schuylkill  from  a  point  near  Norristown,  where  the 
stream  was  forty  feet  higher  than  at  Philadelphia.  The  water  could  be 
carried  from  thence  to  Philadelphia  by  a  canal,  passing  the  hollows  by 
means  of  acqueducts.  By  this  method  it  was  thought  that  the  city 
could  be  supplied  with  pure  water  for  drinking  and  domestic  purposes, 
and  dry-docks  might  also  be  established.     The  Legislature  passed  an 
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act  to  incorporate  a  company  to  construct  the  canal  on  April  10,  1792, 
under  the  title  "The  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Canal  Navigation."  Power 
was  given  to  this  company  to  take  water  from  the  Schuylkill  anywhere 
between  the  mouth  of  Stony  Creek  at  Norristown  and  the  northern 
bounds  of  the  city,  and  to  conduct  the  same  by  a  canal  along  the  east 
bank  of  the  river.  The  width  of  the  rocks  at  the  river  was  to  be  thirty 
feet  and  no  more  water  was  to  be  taken  than  would  pass  through  a 
thirty  feet  water-way.  The  company  was  also  given  power  to  construct 
a  canal  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  to  be  supplied  with  water 
from  the  streams  lying  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill,  and 
within  eight  miles  from  the  northern  bounds  of  the  city,  with  authority 
to  conduct  the  said  streams  into  the  canal,  and  to  make  dry  docks  and 
wet  docks  for  the  accomodation  of  vessels,  near  Philadelphia,  to  com- 
municate with  the  rivers.  There  was  also  added  a  more  important 
authority  which  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  city  with 
water  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes  from  the  canal.  Privilege  was 
given  to  conduct  the  water,  by  means  of  pipes  and  other  conductors, 
under  the  public  roads,  streets  and  alleys,  and  to  dispose  of  it  to  the 
citizens  at  fixed  rates.  At  about  the  same  time,  writes  Westcott,  the 
Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  Company  commenced  work  at  the  crown 
level,  or  middle  ground,  between  the  Tulpehocken  and  Quittapahilla. 
The  stock,  two  thousand  shares  at  two  hundred  dollars  each,  was  soon 
taken,  and  the  company  organized  by  the  election  of  Robert  Morris, 
president ;  Timothy  Matlack,  secretary ;  and  Tench  Francis,  treasurer. 
It  was  resolved  to  bring  the  water  from  the  mouth  of  Stony  Creek,  near 
Norristown,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Schuylkill.  This  work  commenced 
in  November,  1792,  near  Norristown  mills. 

Improving  the  Highways — The  construction  of  the  proposed  turn- 
pike road  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster  was  an  undertaking  which 
enlisted  public  interest  in  a  marked  degree.  Owing  to  its  necessarily 
heavy  cost  the  Legislature  decided  it  was  inadvisable  for  the  State  to 
attempt  the  work,  and  accordingly  passed  an  act  to  enable  the  Governor 
to  incorporate  "a  company  for  making  an  artificial  road  from  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  to  the  borough  of  Lancaster."  The  title  of  the  corporation 
was  "The  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  Turnpike  Company."  The  route 
extended  from  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill  opposite  Philadelphia,  so  as 
to  pass  over  the  bridge  over  the  Brandywine,  near  Downingtown,  thence 
to  Witmer's  bridge  on  the  Conestoga,  thence  to  the  east  end  of  King 
Street,  Lancaster.  There  were  to  be  1,000  shares  at  $300  each.  Full 
authority  was  given  to  the  company  to  enter  upon  lands,  examine  the 
ground  and  locate  the  road,  compensate  owners  of  property,  regulate 
tolls,  fix  the  width  of  wagon  wheels  to  be  used  in  travelling  over  the 
road,  and  the  like.     Books  of  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  company 
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were  opened  in  May,  and  2,276  shares  were  subscribed,  or  1,676  more 
than  were  provided  for.  A  lottery  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  reduce  the 
number  of  shares  to  1,000,  and  six  hundred  of  the  subscribers  were 
thrown  out.  The  sum  of  $62,280  had  been  paid  in  on  the  subscriptions, 
but  the  lottery  reduced  the  amount  to  $30,000.  Shares  on  which  but  $30 
had  been  paid  on  installment  increased  in  value  within  a  few  days  to 
$100  each.  William  Bingham  was  elected  president  of  the  company, 
William  Moore  Smith,  secretary,  and  Tench  Francis,  treasurer.  Work 
was  begun  soon  afterwards,  and  the  road  thus  built  was  the  first  turnpike 
constructed  in  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  organizations  that  were  busying  themselves 
over  the  improvement  of  the  highways.  The  attention  of  the  Assembly 
was  also  directed  by  the  "Society  for  Promoting  the  Improvement  of 
Roads,"  etc.,  to  the  desirability  of  constructing  roads  from  Philadelphia 
to  Reading ;  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Wind  Gap  in  Northampton  County ; 
from  Philadelphia  through  Chester  to  the  Delaware  State  line,  and  from 
Philadelphia  through  Bristol  to  the  falls  of  the  Delaware.  Committee 
reports  in  favor  of  granting  charters  to  companies  willing  to  undertake 
these  improvements  were  made,  but  no  further  action  was  taken  by  the 
Legislature  at  this  time.  The  record  of  internal  improvements  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  naturally  divided  into  three  successive  periods :  First,  the 
period  of  roads,  turnpikes  and  highways ;  second,  the  period  of  canals, 
and  third,  the  period  of  railroads.  From  the  time  the  colony  was 
founded  and  its  legislative  branch  of  government  was  established,  every 
encouragement  has  been  given  to  the  public,  corporate  and  individual 
enterprises  which  had  for  their  ultimate  end  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  and  the  development  of  natural  resources  in 
which  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  for  more  than  a  century  has 
been  known  to  abound. 

It  never  occurred  to  the  consciousness  of  William  Penn  nor  any  of 
his  associates  or  followers  that  the  vast  territory,  amounting  almost  to 
a  principality,  which  came  to  him  quite  in  the  nature  of  a  legacy,  con- 
tained mineral  wealth  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  man.  Yet  it 
was  part  of  the  proprietor's  plan  to  open  means  of  communication  with 
the  interior  regions  of  his  domain  that  he  and  his  fellows  might  enjoy 
closer  association  with  those  who  chose  to  dwell  in  the  remote  parts.  To 
the  end  that  the  people  of  the  province  might  have  free  intercourse  with 
all  parts  of  it  the  Governor,  through  his  council,  ordered  that  a  certain 
portion  of  lands  be  set  apart  for  roads,  and  that  conveyances  of  titles 
contain  certain  concessions  in  the  way  of  additional  lands  to  be  added 
for  this  purpose.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  roads,  the  principal  of 
which  between  populous  communities  were  known  as  "King's  highways," 
while  those  of  less  note  were  not  specially  designated  by  name.     It  ap- 
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pears,  however  that  the  immediate  followers  of  Perm  were  not  chiefly 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  interior  localities  of  the  province 
beyond  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  titles,  which  was  incumbent 
on  the  proprietary,  for  they  were  chiefly  tradesmen,  content  to  dwell  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  seat  of  government,  and  there  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  worship  in  accordance  with  their  sense  of  duty  and  right. 
The  Friends,  living  within  their  own  environment,  were  progressive  and 
thrifty  and  thoroughly  honest  in  their  daily  walk,  but  being  "under  a  type 
not  to  bear  arms,"  they  were  slow  to  defend  their  province  against  the 
advance  of  the  French.  Hence  early  efforts  at  systematic  and  permanent 
internal  improvements  were  delayed  until  after  the  union  of  States,  and 
until  after  a  Legislature  had  superseded  the  Colonial  Council  and  As- 
sembly of  former  years. 

The  period  of  roads  and  turnpikes  began  with  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment and  continued  in  a  state  almost  of  infancy  until  the  adoption  of  the 
State  Constitution,  when  the  Legislature  took  the  matter  under  discus- 
sion and  gave  substantial  aid  to  enterprises  of  the  sort,  and  while  public 
finances  would  not  permit  large  expenditures  in  that  direction,  reasonable 
appropriations  were  made  in  their  behalf,  and  corporate  companies  were 
treated  with  favorable  consideration,  notes  Jenkins.  "This  special  move- 
ment in  internal  improvement  enterprises  began  soon  after  1789,  and 
was  continued  on  the  part  of  the  State  Government  until  the  final  sale 
of  the  system  of  public  works  in  1857;  and  by  incorporated  companies  it 
has  since  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  To-day  turnpike  and  toll 
road  companies  are  almost  unheard  of,  and  nearly  all  the  thoroughfares 
of  travel  of  that  kind  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  authorities  of  the 
respective  counties  of  the  State.  The  era  of  navigable  artificial  canals  in 
Pennsylvania  actually  began  with  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Society 
for  the  Improvement  of  Roads  and  Canals,  although  suggestions  looking 
to  the  same  end  were  made  as  early  as  1762.  Canal  construction  was 
begun  soon  after  1790,  and  within  the  next  few  years  the  State  gave  ma- 
terial assistance  to  such  enterprises.  A  little  later,  under  pressure 
of  public  necessity,  widespread  demand  and  political  influences,  the 
State  itself  turned  builder  and  succeeded  in  opening  a  navigable  water- 
way from  the  Susquehanna  River  to  Lake  Erie,  and  by  indirect  route, 
with  auxiliary  railroad  lines,  joined  the  lake  on  the  west  with  the  tide- 
water on  the  east.  In  this  great  undertaking  there  was  expended  more 
than  $35,000,000  of  public  moneys,  yet  the  end  accomplished  certainly 
justified  the  outlay,  for  of  all  early  measures  proposed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  our  State  in  general,  that  which  resulted  in  the 
construction  of  the  public  works,  more  frequently  referred  to  as  the  State 
canal,  was  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  all  our  people,  regardless 
of  residence  or  personal  concerns.     In  earlier  years  Pennsylvania  had 
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kept  even  step  with  her  sister  States  in  public  improvements,  even  under 
adverse  conditions,  but  the  completion  of  the  system  of  canals  within  her 
borders  gave  her  a  certain  prestige  and  placed  her  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  progressive  States  of  the  Union.  On  final  sale  there  was  realized 
hardly  a  third  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  public  works,  yet  as  a  measure  of 
progress  and  development  the  wisdom  of  the  expenditure  never  has 
been  doubted. 

"The  period  of  canal  construction  was  continued  until  about  1850,  and 
during  that  time  the  territory  of  the  State  became  well  traversed  with 
artificial  watercourses.  To  a  large  extent  this  means  of  travel  and  traffic 
has  been  superseded  by  modern  railroads,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
greater  comparative  prosperity  has  come  with  the  new  conditions.  Dur- 
ing the  days  of  canals  and  turnpikes,  all  interests,  even  to  those  of  the 
remotest  country  hamlets,  were  directly  benefited  by  their  operation,  but 
after  both  were  compelled  to  yield  ascendancy  to  the  railroads  the  com- 
mercial centers  and  larger  cities  derived  the  greatest  benefits,  while  the 
lesser  towns  and  agriculture  localities  suffered  corresponding  loss.  As 
the  old  time  turnpike  gave  way  to  the  canals  as  avenues  of  trade,  so,  in 
turn,  the  latter  were  compelled  to  yield  supremacy  to  the  steam  railroads,, 
after  having  been  for  many  years  engaged  together  in  the  carrying  trade. 
As  early  as  1823  the  first  railroad  was  projected  in  this  State,  when  the 
Legislature  authorized  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Philadelphia  to< 
Columbia,  to  furnish  the  means  of  transportation  which  previously  had 
been  attempted  by  a  canal  company,  but  without  success.  Like  its 
predecessor,  the  railroad  enterprise  also  failed  of  accomplishment,  and 
its  work  was  in  part  undertaken  by  the  State  in  completing  the  line  of 
public  works  from  tidewater  to  the  Susquehanna  River.  The  era  of 
railroad  enterprises  began  with  the  enabling  act  of  1823,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1830  twenty-eight  companies  had  ben  chartered  for  such 
undertakings  in  this  State,  and  in  1831  eleven  new  companies  were 
authorized  to  build  railroads.  In  the  course  of  time  the  Legislature  ex- 
tended aid  to  several  of  these  companies  by  subscription  to  shares  of 
stock,  but  generally  the  policy  of  the  State  was  against  such  proceedings, 
for  at  the  time  the  Commonwealth  itself  was  the  builder  and  owner  of 
two  lines  of  railroad,  one  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia  and  another 
across  the  Alleghenies  from  Hollidaysburg  to  Johnstown. 

"Soon  after  1850  the  State  sought  to  dispose  of  its  interest  in  the 
public  works,  and  in  conformity  to  legislative  enactment  the  same  were 
sold  and  the  title  vested  in  corporate  companies.  Having  thus  parted 
with  its  interest  in  transportation  enterprises  at  about  one-third  of  their 
original  cost,  an  act  of  the  Legislature  prohibited  the  State  from  further 
similar  investments,  and  also  forbade  the  further  extension  of  financial 
assistance  to  corporate  enterprises  by  stock  purchases.     This!  appears  to 
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have  been  a  prudent  defensive  measure,  and  by  it  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  protected  against  the  machinations  of  designing  per- 
sons and  constant  applications  from  localities  where  railroads  were 
asked  for  at  the  public  expense.  In  1853  it  was  found  that  the  total  ap- 
propriations by  the  State  for  internal  improvements,  from  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  to  the  year  mentioned,  aggregated  more  than  $100,- 
000,000,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  each  cor- 
porate enterprise  should  be  able  to  maintain  itself  without  charge  upon 
the  public  funds,  hence  the  act  mentioned,  which  received  the  approval  of 
every  right-minded  citizen  of  the  State.  The  claim  cannot  be  made  that 
Pennsylvania  ever  has  been  backward  in  promoting  public  improvement 
enterprises,  or  that  the  Legislature  has  been  niggardly  in  voting  appro- 
priations in  their  behalf,  for  such  is  not  the  case.  First,  the  roads  and 
turnpikes ;  next  the  canals,  and  after  them  the  railroads — all  have  re- 
ceived substantial  assistance  at  the  hands  of  the  legislative  power." 

Early  Roads — Any  account  treating  of  the  earliest  roads  in  what  is 
now  Pennsylvania  must  be  founded  largely  on  tradition,  and  that  this 
is  at  best  an  uncertain  authority  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  not  fewer 
than  three  localities  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  make  claims  to  the 
first  laid-out  thoroughfare  of  travel.  The  Swedes  in  visiting  their  scat- 
tered and  meagre  settlements  journeyed  chiefly  by  water,  and  after  them 
the  Dutch  made  use  of  any  convenient  means  of  travel  without  any  at- 
tempt to  lay  our  highways,  for  they  were  traders  rather  than  colonizers. 
Then  came  the  English  settlers  under  the  Duke  of  York's  claim  to  the 
title,  and  under  his  dominion  the  Deputy  Governor  and  councillors  were 
authorized  to  lay  out  and  improve  roads,  one  of  which  had  its  course 
from  the  locality  of  the  Swedish  and  Dutch  settlements  below  Philadel- 
phia to  New  York.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  regular  thor- 
oughfare in  the  region,  and  although  its  exact  course  and  the  date  of 
laying  out  are  at  the  present  time  unknown,  it  led  from  Philadelphia  to 
Morrisville  and  thence  through  Bristol.  This  was  made  a  "King's  high- 
way" in  1677,  and  is  mentioned  by  some  of  the  writers  as  a  "Kink's  path." 
The  Queen's  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Chester  was  opened  in  1706,  the 
York  road  in  171 1,  the  Doylestown  and  Easton  road  in  1722,  and  still 
another  before  referred  to,  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster  in  1733.  The 
list  might  be  continued  almost  indefinitely,  but,  however  interesting  the 
subject  might  be,  the  truth  is  that  most  of  the  highways  within  the  prov- 
ince were  of  small  account  in  the  proceedings  of  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment in  establishing  a  system  of  internal  improvements. 

Liberal  provision  was  made  under  the  Penn  proprietary  for  roads  and 
highways,  and  five  per  cent  additional  land  was  conveyed  with  each  con- 
siderable tract  for  the  purpose  of  highways,  writes  Jenkins.     "This  prac- 
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tice  was  continued  for  a  time  and  was  entirely  an  act  of  generosity  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietor.     In  1686  the  Council  received  a  petition  rel- 
ative to  opening  highways,  but  no  definite  action  was  taken  other  than 
to  refer  the  matter  to  the  County  Court,  which  body,  says  the  record, 
'is  assumed  to  have  charge  of  this  business.'     In    1700  the  Assembly 
passed  an  act  which  declared  that  King's  highways  shall  be  laid  out 
by  the  Governor  and  Council,  for  the  time  being,  and  a  record  thereof 
kept  on  the  Council  book;  also  that  cartways  and  public  roads  be  laid 
out  by  six  'housekeepers,'  appointed  by  and  held  under  the  supervision  of 
the  justices  of  the  County  Court.     At  the  same  time  provision  was  made 
for  the  appointment  of  overseers  of  highways.     The  roads  known  as  the 
King's  highways  were  the  principal  avenues  of  travel  between  the  im- 
portant localities  of  the  province,  and  were  laid  out  of  greater  width 
and  with  more  formality  than  the  lesser  roads,  the  latter  being  for  the 
accommodation  of  inhabitants  of  scattered  settlements.     Although  some- 
what crude  in  regard  to  its  provisions  and  imperfect  in  the  results  accom- 
plished, the  law  of  1700  was  kept  in  force  until  after  the  adoption  of  the 
first   constitution,   and   under   it   highways   of   travel   and   traffic   were 
opened  throughout  the  territory  of  that  province.     As  settlement  pro- 
gressed   and    public    interests    became    greater,    the    larger   rivers    and 
streams  of  the  State  were  declared  to  be  public  highways.     In  1771  the 
Delaware  and  Lehigh  and  parts  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Juniata  rivers 
and   several    streams   of   less   size,   were   made   public   highways.     The 
Monongahela  and  Youghiogheny  were  added  to  the  list  in  1782,  and  later 
on  almost  every  watercourse  of  sufficient  size  to  float  a  flatboat  or  a  raft 
of  logs  or  lumber  was  likewise  declared  to  be  a  public  highway,  and 
legislative  enactments  prohibited  the  obstruction  of  their  channels  or  the 
diversion  of  their  waters  in  restriction  of  traffic.     State  roads  first  came 
into  existence  in  1785,  when  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  for  laying  out 
such  a  highway  from  the  western  part  of  Cumberland  County  to  the  town 
of   Pittsburg,   and   for   its   construction   appropriated    £2,000   from   the 
import  monies.'     The  preamble  to  this  act  reads  as  follows :  'Whereas, 
the  making  and  maintaining  of  highways  and  roads  between  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  this  Commonwealth  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
intercourse  and   commerce   thereof,   and   to  the   due   administration   of 
justice  therein,  be  it  enacted,'  etc.     So  far  as  the  records  show,  this  was 
the  first  State  road  laid  out  and  constructed  at  the  general  expense,  but 
it  was  not  the  only  effort  in  that  direction.     In  the  following  year  a  sim- 
ilar thoroughfare  was  authorized  to  be  opened  between  the  northern 
inhabited  parts  of  Northampton  County  and  the  settlement  of  Wyoming, 
on  the  Susquehanna  River.     In  later  years  frequent  applications  were 
made  for  State  roads,  and  several  of  them  were  constructed,  resulting 
in  the  rapid  settlement  and  development  of  the  localities  through  which 
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they  were  laid  out.  They  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense  until  the 
counties  had  become  sufficiently  populous  to  assume  their  care,  upon 
which  they  lost  their  original  character  and  gradually  merged  in  the 
more  modern  system  of  county  roads. 

"In  less  than  ten  years  after  the  first  State  road  was  authorized  a 
new  class  of  public  highways  was  brought  into  existence.  In  1792  an 
act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  to  enable  the  Governor  to  'incorporate 
a  company  for  the  making  of  an  artificial  road  from  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia to  the  borough  of  Lancaster.'  At  the  time  this  was  an  important 
undertaking  and  somewhat  experimental  in  character  in  that  it  involved  a 
large  outlay  of  money  on  the  part  of  its  originators,  while  the  returns  in 
the  way  of  tolls  was  wholly  a  matter  of  speculation.  However,  the 
Legislature  authorized  the  road,  the  Governor  incorporated  the  company, 
and  after  some  delay  the  work  of  construction  was  completed.  In  the 
enabling  act,  in  conformity  to  the  law  requiring  a  statement  of  the 
purpose  and  substance  of  a  proposed  measure,  was  a  preamble  which  will 
be  of  interest  in  this  connection :  'Whereas,  the  great  quantity  of  heavy 
articles  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  the  country,  and  of  foreign  goods 
which  are  daily  transported  between  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
western  counties  of  the  State  requires  an  amendment  of  the  highway, 
which  can  only  be  effected  by  artificial  beds  of  stone  and  gravel,  dis- 
posed in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  wheels  of  carriages  from  cutting 
into  the  soil,  the  expenses  thereof  will  be  great,  and  it  is  reasonable  that 
those  who  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  such  highway  should  pay  a  com- 
pensation therefor,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  such  highway  will 
be  undertaken  by  an  association  of  citizens  if  proper  encouragement  be 
given  by  the  legislature.'  The  incorporation  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Lancaster  turnpike  company  was  the  result  of  the  above  act,  and  the  toll 
road  put  in  operation  by  it  substantially  followed  the  route  of  the  King's 
highway,  which  originally  was  laid  out  in  1733.  It  was  the  first  toll 
road  in  the  State  and  the  example  set  by  its  projectors  was  diligently 
followed  in  later  years  until  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  Pennsylvania 
was  as  completely  gridironed  by  highways  of  that  class  as  it  is  now  with 
steam  railroads.  Within  twenty  years  next  following  the  incorporation 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  company  about  thirty  similar  enter- 
prises were  undertaken  through  chartered  companies,  and  the  records 
show  that  in  1832  two  hundred  and  twenty  such  corporations  were  in 
existence,  although  not  all  of  them  actually  constructed  the  roads 
authorized  by  their  charters.  In  all  about  three  thousand  miles  of  road 
were  built,  many  of  them  being  constructed  with  macadamized  stone, 
and  at  one  time  there  was  an  unbroken  line  of  stoned  turnpike  extending 
westward  from  the  Delaware  river  (at  Trenton)  to  the  Ohio  State  line, 
a  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.     The  Philadelphia  and 
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Lancaster  road  was  begun  in  1792  and  was  finished  in  1794,  at  a  total 
cost  of  about  $465,000. 

"During  the  long  period  of  their  existence  the  toll  roads  served  a 
useful  purpose  in  attracting  settlers  to  remote  localities,  and  by  them, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  thousands  of  acres  of  lands  have  been 
brought  into  occupation  and  successful  cultivation.  Previous  to  the 
advent  of  railroads  they,  with  the  old  State  roads,  navigable  rivers  and 
canals,  were  the  popular  thoroughfares  of  travel  and  traffic,  and  it  is 
a  question  whether  agricultural  pursuits  were  not  then  more  prosperous 
than  within  the  last  forty  years.  The  railroads  have  worked  destruction 
among  toll  road  companies  in  this  State,  and  of  the  many  which  once  did 
a  prosperous  business  few  remain  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century.  It  is  evident  that  the  operation  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Lancaster  toll  road  was  successful  for  its  proprietors,  as  in  the  act 
(1794)  incorporating  the  Lancaster  and  Susquehanna  turnpike  road  com- 
pany, whose  line  of  road  extended  from  Lancaster  borough  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  the  preamble  states  as  follows :  'Whereas,  the  improve- 
ment of  roads  and  highways  is  of  the  first  importance  to  the  interests  of 
agriculture  and  commerce,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  improvement 
of  the  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster  evinces  a  laudable  spirit  of 
enterprise  among  the  good  people  of  this  State,  and  affords  a  reasonable 
ground  of  expectation  that  an  extension  of  the  same  westward  may  be 
effected,  therefore,  be  it  enacted, 'etc.  In  1796  two  other  turnpike  roads 
were  projected  and  incorporated :  first,  that  of  the  Lancaster,  Elizabeth- 
town,  Middletown,  and  Harrisburg  company,  and  second,  that  extending 
from  a  point  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  turnpike  near  the  'Gap 
Tavern'  to  Newport  and  Wilmington,  in  Delaware.  In  subsequent  years 
similar  acts  became  more  frequent  until  the  means  of  travel  and  trans- 
portation were  furnished  to  the  people  of  all  settled  portions  of  the  State." 
The  National  Road,  often  referred  to  as  the  "old  government  road," 
was  one  of  the  most  important  early  internal  improvements  projected 
in  the  interests  of  general  government  and  the  people  of  the  States 
through  which  it  was  constructed.  The  road  was  built  by  the  govern- 
ment, presumably  at  the  general  expense,  but  in  part  as  a  result  of  an 
agreement  with  the  newly  admitted  State  of  Ohio,  by  which  the  latter 
agreed  not  to  impose  a  tax  within  five  years  on  United  States  lands  sold 
in  that  State ;  and  in  consideration  therefor  the  government  promised  to 
apply  two  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  those  sales  towards  the  construc- 
tion of  a  national  highway.  The  work  was  begun  on  the  line  from  Cum- 
berland, Maryland,  to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  in  1806,  but  owing  to 
the  war  of  1812,  it  was  not  completed  until  1822,  and  then  not  fully 
according  to  the  original  plan,  as  four  roads  were  projected  and  only 
one  was  built.    In  Pennsylvania  the  road  crossed  the  counties  of  Somer- 
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set,  Fayette  and  Washington,  and  was  a  famous  thoroughfare  for  emi- 
grant travel  in  early  days.  It  was  abandoned  by  the  government  in 
1836  and  for  several  years  afterward  was  maintained  by  the  States 
through  which  it  passed,  the  tolls  collected  being  used  in  making  neces- 
sary repairs.  Later  on  Pennsylvania  released  its  rights  in  the  road  to 
the  counties,  and  it  thenceforth  was  maintained  as  part  of  the  common 
road  system. 

Work  of  Bridge  Companies — In  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  State  roads,  turnpikes  and  country  and  town  roads,  the  operation  of 
mail  and  stage  coaches  formed  an  important  element  of  early  domestic 
life,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  their  time ;  and  the 
arrival  of  the  weekly  and  later  tri-weekly  stages  with  their  loads  of 
passengers  and  newspapers  from  the  city  was  an  occasion  of  much  re- 
joicing in  every  hamlet  and  borough  along  the  route.  A  kindly  hospi- 
tality always  awaited  the  travel-worn  passenger  at  the  wayside  tavern, 
and  the  papers  furnished  new  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  fireside  and 
at  the  gathering  places  of  the  worthies  of  the  town.  The  coming  and 
going  of  the  heavy  wagon  with  its  load  of  merchandise,  drawn  by  teams 
of  four  and  sometimes  six  horses,  gave  added  interest  to  rural  life  and 
likewise  contributed  to  the  profits  of  the  farmers  in  the  sale  for  ready 
cash  of  the  surplus  products  of  their  lands.  These  were  indeed  the 
prosperous  days  of  husbandry  and  the  foundations  of  thousands  of  com- 
fortable fortunes  were  then  laid  by  the  thrifty  tillers  of  the  soil.  With 
the  advent  of  steam  railroads  a  new  and  more  speedy  means  of  travel 
and  transportation  was  provided,  manufacturing  interests  were  fostered, 
greater  benefits  accrued  to  the  settled  localities,  but  the  day  of  prosperity 
of  the  stage  coach  and  freight  wagon  was  at  an  end. 

The  opening  up  of  the  highways  and  turnpikes  gave  rise  to  the  in- 
corporation of  bridge  companies,  although  generally  the  turnpike  com- 
panies built  and  maintained  the  bridges  along  the  line  of  their  own  roads, 
says  Jenkins  in  his  history  of  Pennsylvania.  "It  was  the  custom  of 
early  times  to  establish  fording  places  across  the  smaller  rivers  and 
creeks  yet  the  first  companies  built  bridges  in  case  no  safe  fording  place 
was  found  and  a  ferry  could  not  be  successfully  operated.  Bridges 
were  erected  in  Pennsylvania  as  early  as  1786,  in  which  year  a  'horse 
brige'  was  built  across  Crum  Creek,  near  Chester,  on  the  route  of  the 
King's  highway.  A  drawbridge,  undoubtedly  the  pioneer  of  its  class, 
was  built  over  the  same  stream  in  1700.  These  structures  were  built 
at  public  expense,  whereas  the  bridges  built  by  incorporated  companies 
were  maintained  by  the  tolls  charged  passengers  for  crossing  them.  As 
early  as  1798,  according  to  Hazard's  Register,  a  bridge  was  built  over 
the  Schuylkill,  on  Market  street  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
this  was  the  'first  great  structure  of  its  kind  in  America.'     It  was  of 
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wood  and  cost  $300,000,  and  while  not  the  first  bridge  in  the  country, 
it  was  the  first  great  bridge,  and  its  successful  construction  at  that  time 
was  regarded  as  little  short  of  marvellous.  It  was  the  result  of  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  an  incorporated  company,  and  the  example  set  was 
industriously  followed  until  all  the  large  streams  of  the  State  were 
spanned  with  substantial  bridges."  In  course  of  time  the  bridges  came 
to  be  quite  numerous.  Among  the  more  important  bridges  built  and 
owned  by  companies  were  the  following:  The  bridge  across  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  four  miles  below  Wrightsville,  1793  ;  the  bridge  over  the 
Delaware  at  Easton,  1795 ;  the  bridge  over  the  Lehigh  near  Bethlehem, 
1795;  the  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  at  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 
1798;  the  bridge  over  the  Delaware  at  Trenton,  1798;  the  bridge  over 
the  Susquehanna  at  Wilkes-Barre,  1807 ;  the  bridge  at  Northumberland, 
1809;  the  bridge  at  Harrisburg,  1809;  the  bridge  over  the  Monongahela 
at  Pittsburgh,  1810;  the  bridge  at  Brownsville,  1810;  and  the  bridge  over 
the  Allegheny  at  Pittsburgh,  1810.  At  the  Callowhill  Street  crossing 
over  the  Schuylkill  in  Philadelphia  in  1842  Charles  Ellet  built  the  first 
wire  suspension  bridge  in  the  United  States.  It  was  three  hundred 
and  forty-three  feet  long  and  twenty-seven  feet  wide.  The  cost  was 
$50,000.     It  was  torn  down  in  1784. 

Artificial  Watercourses — The  idea  of  establishing  artificial  water- 
courses in  Pennsylvania  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  within  a  few 
years  after  the  colony  was  planted,  although  nearly  a  century  passed 
before  any  definite  measures  looking  to  that  end  were  adopted,  observes 
Jenkins  in  his  history.  "As  early  as  1761  an  act  was  passed  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  improve  the  waters  of  the 
Schuylkill  but  nothing  was  accomplished  under  the  act,  nor  that  of 
1773,  which  provided  for  the  same  object.  In  1762  a  scheme  of  inland 
navigation  was  proposed,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  unite  the  Dela- 
ware river  with  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  and  to  that  end  surveys  were 
made  for  a  canal  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  by  way  of 
Swatara  and  Tulpehocken  creeks ;  but  no  substantial  results  followed, 
although  the  plan  was  looked  upon  as  practicable,  and  much  interest 
appears  to  have  been  awakened  in  favor  of  the  undertaking.  At  that 
time  the  people  were  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  last  French  and 
English  war,  and  almost  before  that  was  accomplished  they  were  con- 
fronted with  the  more  serious  struggle  for  independence,  hence  all 
thought  of  entensive  internal  improvements  in  the  province  was  dis- 
missed. After  the  Revolution  the  subject  was  revived  and  a  new 
spirit  of  progress  was  aroused  through  the  efforts  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Improvement  of  Roads  and  Inland  Navigation,  an 
organization  including  in  its  membership  many  of  the  most  influential 
and  wealthy  men  of  the  State. 

Pa.— 82 
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"In  the  early  part  of  1791  the  society  presented  to  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  a  memorial,  setting  forth  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  system  of  inland  navigation  by  utilizing  the  waters  of  the  large 
rivers  and  connecting  them  with  canals.  The  plan  composed  was 
reasonably  complete,  and  contemplated  a  system  of  navigable  waters 
extending  up  the  Susquehanna  into  New  York  State,  to  Lake  Ontario, 
and  even  to  the  regions  east  of  the  Hudson  river.  In  this  grand  scheme 
of  development  cooperation  with  the  efforts  of  a  similar  society  in  New 
York  was  promised  and  even  a  national  association  was  suggested  as 
having  an  earnest  interest  in  the  undertaking.  In  support  of  its  argu- 
ments the  society  represented  that  in  1790  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand bushels  of  grain  had  been  brought  down  the  Susquehanna  and 
passed  through  Middletown  on  its  way  to  market  in  Philadelphia ;  that 
the  country  bordering  on  the  Juniata  had  furnished  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  quantity,  although  the  lands  on  that  river  were  then  in  'an 
infant  state  of  cultivation';  and,  continues  the  memorial,  'suppose  them 
to  be  ever  so  well  improved  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  lands  on 
the  other  branches  of  the  Susquehanna  is  not  more  than  one-fifth  part.' 
The  memorialists  also  represented  that  in  1788  large  quantities  of  wheat 
and  flour  were  carried  up  the  river  for  the  use  of  settlers  in  North- 
umberland county,  but  that  since  March,  1790,  about  30,000  bushels  of 
wheat  had  come  to  market  from  that  county ;  and  that  should  an  easy 
inland  communication  be  effected  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Susque- 
hanna the  whole  produce  of  Cumberland  and  part  of  York  county,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  upper  valley  regions,  would  cross  the  Susquehanna 
to  Philadelphia  markets.  The  memorial  was  accompanied  with  reports 
of  surveys  of  the  proposed  line  of  improvements,  estimates  of  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  a  plan  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  originators. 
The  proceedings  were  laid  before  the  proper  committees  of  both  houses, 
and  after  mature  deliberation  the  legislature  took  action,  not  however 
in  accordance  with  the  hopes  of  the  society,  but  rather  in  the  way  of 
partial  relief,  in  that  incorporated  companies  would  be  favored  in  the 
improvement  of  navigable  waters  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  gradual  extension  of  artificial  waterways  into  interior  localities,  when 
the  settlements  of  the  country  and  the  finances  of  the  State  would  per- 
mit such  action.  In  the  year  1761-2  the  legislature  appropriated  £36,- 
160  for  the  improvement  of  roads  and  rivers,  and  £14,333  f°r  tne  same 
purpose  in  1793. 

"Although  the  chief  purpose  of  the  society  was  not  fully  accomplished 
at  this  time  much  good  resulted  from  its  efforts.  On  September  29, 
1791,  the  governor  was  authorized  to  incorporate  a  company  for  'open- 
ing a  canal  and  lock  navigation'  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna 
rivers,  utilizing  the  waters  of  Swatara  and  Tulpehocken  creeks.     This 
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company  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Schuylkill  and  Susque- 
hanna Navigation  company.  On  April  10,  1792,  the  legislature  autho- 
rized the  incorporation  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Navigation 
company  whose  purpose  was  to  open  a  canal  from  the  Delaware  river 
at  Philadelphia  to  the  Schuylkill  at  Norristown.  The  company  made 
considerable  progress  and  partially  completed  its  canal  from  the  bridge 
on  Columbia  avenue  to  the  intersection  of  Broad  and  Vine  streets  before 
financial  difficulties  compelled  a  suspension  of  its  work.  The  State 
railroad  to  Columbia  was  afterwards  built  on  the  abandoned  line  and 
the  same  now  forms  a  part  of  the  route  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
road.  Still  later  attempts  to  open  canal  navigation  between  the  Dela- 
ware and  Schuylkill  rivers  met  with  discouraging  results.  The  South- 
wark  canal  was  projected  and  partially  completed  about  1830,  and  then 
was  abandoned.  The  Conewago  Canal  company  was  incorporated  in 
1793  for  the  improvement  of  the  Susquehanna  river  at  and  near  Wright's 
Ferry,  and  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  around  Conewago  Falls.  This 
undertaking  was  carried  into  actual  operation,  although  subsequent  in- 
dividual enterprise  had  much  to  do  with  its  ultimate  success.  It  was 
for  many  years  an  important  part  of  the  internal  improvements  of  the 
State,  and  traces  of  its  abandoned  works  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  that  locali- 
ty. In  the  enterprises  thus  noted  canal  improvements  in  Pennsylvania 
had  their  beginning,  and  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  that  attended 
the  work  of  construction,  others  of  a  similar  character  were  planned 
before  the  end  of  the  century.  In  1795  both  pioneer  companies  were 
financially  embarassed,  and  for  their  relief  the  legislature  authorized 
them  to  raise  by  lottery  the  additional  sum  of  $400,000.  In  1806  the 
State  extended  aid  to  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  Navigation  com- 
pany by  the  purchase  of  four  hundred  shares  of  its  stock.  These  meas- 
ures gave  only  temporary  relief  and  work  was  suspended  after  about 
fifteen  miles  of  canal  were  completed.  In  181 1  the  companies  were  con- 
solidated under  the  name  of  the  Union  Canal  Company  and  authority 
was  given  to  extend  its  line  to  Lake  Erie.  The  new  company  began  work 
in  1821,  and  in  1827  opened  for  traffic  a  line  of  canal  extending  from 
Middletown  on  the  Susquehanna  to  Reading,  a  distance  of  77  2-3  miles. 
The  improvement  along  the  Schuylkill,  originally  contemplated  by  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  company  was  made  by  the  Schuylkill  Naviga- 
tion company. 

"In  1799  the  legislature  authorized  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
to  ascertain  the  most  practicable  route  of  water  communication  between 
the  Delaware  river  and  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  was  followed  by  an 
act  passed  in  1801,  incorporating  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal 
company.  The  Lehigh  Navigation  Company  was  first  incorporated  in 
1798  and  was  re-incorporated  in  1813.    The  Susquehanna  and  Conewago 
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Canal  company  was  incorporated  in  1813,  the  Schuylkill  Navigation 
company  in  181 5,  and  the  Lackawanna  Navigation  company  in  1817.  It 
may  be  said  however  that  the  early  attempts  to  establish  inland  naviga- 
tion were  only  partially  successful  and  it  was  not  until  several  years 
afterwards  that  the  fullest  hopes  of  canal  promoters  were  realized.  The 
events  of  the  war  of  1812  served  as  an  object  lesson  in  teaching  the 
importance  of  systematic  internal  improvements,  and  statistics  show 
that  of  the  total  cost  of  that  war  to  the  country  ($160,000,000)  fully 
one-half  was  expended  for  transportation  of  troops  and  army  supplies. 
Every  barrel  of  pork  forwarded  to  the  Canadian  frontier  cost  eighty 
dollars,  every  barrel  of  flour  fifty  dollars,  and  in  the  transportation  of 
cannon  the  cost  thereof  was  twice  that  of  manufacture.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  a  number  of  prominent  men  urged  upon  the  government  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a  general  system  of  artificial  navigation  ex- 
tending throughout  the  thickly  peopled  States,  and  while  they  failed  to 
secure  their  objects  through  the  national  congress,  their  appeals  stimu- 
lated action  on  the  part  of  corporate  companies  and  also  led  to  the 
construction  of  trunk  canals  by  several  States.  In  this  State  the  work 
was  begun  by  incorporated  companies  about  ten  years  before  the  legis- 
lature determined  upon  the  construction  of  a  canal  and  railroad  line 
connecting  its  eastern  and  western  waters.  The  Schuylkill  Navigation 
company,  incorporated  March  8,  1815,  was  the  most  successful  enter- 
prise of  its  kind  to  be  projected  and  carried  into  operation  previous  to 
the  construction  of  the  so-called  State  canal.  In  1826,  eleven  years  after 
the  act  was  passed,  this  company  completed  its  canal  along  the  Schuyl- 
kill from  Philadelphia  to  Port  Carbon  (108*4  miles),  and  thus  early 
established  an  important  route  of  transportation  from  the  Schuylkill 
coal  fields  to  tide  water.  This  canal  has  continued  in  operation  and 
since  1870  has  been  managed  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
company  as  part  of  its  carrying  system.  The  portion  now  in  operation 
extends  from  Port  Clinton  to  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  89.88  miles." 
The  Lehigh  Navigation  company  was  organized  in  1818,  under  the 
authority  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  entitled  "An  act  to  improve  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Lehigh."  The  work  of  construction  was  at  once 
begun,  but  in  1820  the  company  was  consolidated  with  the  Lehigh  Coal 
company  under  the  name  of  Lehigh  Navigation  and  Coal  company. 
In  1821  the  name  was  changed  to  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  company. 
Under  the  energetic  action  of  its  management  the  company  succeeded 
in  opening  temporary  navigation  on  the  Lehigh  in  1820,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  coal  were  shipped  down  the  river  to  the  Delaware  and  thence 
to  Philadelphia.  The  boats  at  first  were  of  small  carrying  capacity  and 
down  trips  only  were  made  for  several  years.  The  construction  of  a 
canal  to  take  the  place  of  the  temporary  river  transportation  was  begun 
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in  1827,  and  traffic  was  opened  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Easton  in  1829. 
The  extension  from  Easton  to  Bristol  was  completed  in  1830.  The  line 
to  White  Haven  was  opened  in  1835,  and  to  Stoddartsville  in  1838.  The 
total  length  of  navigable  water  along  the  Lehigh  was  eighty-four  and  a 
half  miles.  In  connection  with  the  canal  a  railroad  from  White  Haven 
to  Wilkes-Barre,  to  connect  with  the  North  Branch  canal  was  begun.  It 
was  opened  in  1840,  and  subsequently  was  extended  east  to  Phillipsburg 
and  west  to  Union  Junction.  In  1866  the  company  secured  a  lease  of 
the  Delaware  Division  canal,  and  in  1871  the  entire  property  and  fran- 
chise rights  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  company  were  leased  to 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  The  Codorus  Navigation  company 
was  organized  under  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1825,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  slackwater  and  canal  navigation  on  Codorus  creek,  from 
the  Susquehanna  River  to  York,  a  distance  of  eleven  miles.  The  im- 
provements were  completed  and  comprised  eight  miles  of  slackwater  and 
three  miles  of  canal.  The  Conestoga  Navigation  company  was  incor- 
porated in  1825  and  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  still  older  Conestoga  Lock 
and  Dam  Navigation  company,  the  latter  having  been  organized  in  1806 
for  the  improvement  of  navigation  on  Conestoga  River  between  Lan- 
caster and  Safe  Harbor,  a  distance  of  nineteen  miles.  By  the  construc- 
tion of  a  series  of  dams  and  locks  the  improvement  was  accomplished 
and  good  transportation  facilities  were  provided,  but  in  the  course  of 
time  navigation  was  discontinued  and  the  waters  were  utilized  for  manu- 
facturing purposes. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  company  was  incorporated  in  1823, 
under  the  laws  of  New  York,  with  authority  to  construct  a  navigable 
canal  from  Rondout  on  the  Hudson  River  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  In 
carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  company  the  legislative  power  of  this  State 
authorized  the  continuation  of  the  canal  from  its  southern  terminus  to 
Honesdale,  in  Wayne  County,  where  it  connects  with  a  railroad,  the  lat- 
ter extending  into  the  rich  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Luzerne  County. 
The  canal  was  completed  in  1828,  and  for  many  years  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  industrial  history  of  both  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  Susquehanna  Canal  company  was  chartered  in  1835,  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  navigation  from  Columbia  on  the  Susquehanna  River  to 
Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland,  a  distance  of  forty-five  miles.  The  work  of 
construction  was  begun  in  1835  and  was  completed  in  1840,  and  with  the 
opening  of  the  line  for  traffic  the  system  of  public  works  established  by 
the  State  was  given  navigable  communication  with  Maryland  ports.  In 
1872  this  canal  was  leased  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
company.  The  Monongahela  Navigation  company  was  authorized  in 
1836  and  was  formally  organized  in  1837.  Its  object  was  to  establish 
slackwater  navigation  on  the   Monongahela  River  from   Pittsburgh  to 
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the  Virginia  line  and  thus  carry  into  operation  a  plan  of  improvement 
which  was  originally  proposed  to  the  Federal  Congress  in  1824,  as  a 
part  of  a  grand  scheme  of  development  of  connecting  navigable  waters  in 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  which,  being  declined  by  the 
government,  was  subsequently  considered  by  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  an  essential  part  of  the  State  public  works,  but  with  like 
ineffectual  results.  The  company  was  granted  a.  liberal  charter,  with  a 
promise  of  State  aid,  and  before  its  work  was  completed  it  received 
from  that  source  the  sum  of  $125,000  in  subscriptions  to  its  capital  stock, 
while  private  contributions  added  $83,100  more  to  its  funds.  The  im- 
provement consisted  in  establishing  a  series  of  levels  by  means  of  dams 
in  and  across  the  river,  but  it  was  provided  that  canal  construction 
should  not  be  undertaken.  The  work  was  begun  in  1837,  but  financial 
embarassments  and  changes  in  management  occasioned  serious  delays, 
and  it  was  not  until  1856  that  navigation  was  opened,  and  even  then  not 
in  accordance  with  the  original  plans  of  the  projectors  of  the  enterprise. 
But  considering  the  difficulties  encountered  the  company  accomplished 
excellent  results  and  by  its  line  added  to  the  transportation  facilities  in 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  State.  The  improvement  of  the  Youghi- 
ogheny  River,  by  which  the  waters  of  that  stream  were  made  navigable, 
was  accomplished  in  185 1  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  volume  of 
business  on  the  Monongahela  for  several  years.  The  improvement  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  dams,  similar  to  those  on  the  Monongahela,  and  was 
made  by  the  Youghiogheny  Navigation  company.  The  dams  were  swept 
away  by  the  high  water  in  1865  and  were  not  restored. 

State  Public  Works — The  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  the 
State  public  works  was  passed  in  1826,  but  the  movement  which  led  to 
the  ultimate  determination  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  had  its  incep- 
tion in  the  plans  suggested  and  urged  upon  the  Commonwealth  by  the 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Roads  and  Inland  Navigation ;  and 
according  to  one  authority,  the  measure  had  its  origin  as  far  back  as 
1769,  when  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  system  of  artificial  waterways 
extending  through  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  in  connection  with  which  the  legislature  of  the  province  ordered  sur- 
veys of  a  route  for  inland  communication  between  the  eastern  and  western 
waters  thereof.  Nothing  whatever  was  accomplished  under  the  proposi- 
tion of  1769  and  even  the  endeavors  of  the  society,  in  its  internal  im- 
provement scheme  proposed  in  1790,  were  not  rewarded  with  the  success 
they  deserved,  owing  largely  to  doubts  as  to  the  State's  financial  ability 
to  carry  out  the  work,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Following  the  war  of  1812  the 
subject  was  revived  and  the  measure  found  strong  supporters  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  particularly  in  the  eastern  and  southern  counties, 
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while  considerable  opposition  manifested  itself  in  the  localities  which 
directly  could  derive  no  benefit  from  the  proposed  improvement.  The 
period  of  discussion  began  about  1815  and  for  several  years  after  that 
the  subject  was  constantly  before  the  people  in  some  form  and  frequently 
was  made  an  important  political  issue.  During  this  period  the  advocates 
of  the  canal  labored  faithfully  and  carried  their  work  into  every  locality, 
sometimes  in  public  meetings,  but  more  generally  in  the  distribution  of 
canal  literature,  such  as  copies  of  addresses  of  men  of  known  repute, 
the  plans  and  estimates  of  engineers,  and  printed  statements  of  those 
who  were  supposed  to  be  schooled  in  matters  of  the  kind.  It  was  a 
season  of  canal  education  and  one  in  which  some  feeling  naturally  was 
engendered,  yet  the  advocates  of  progress  never  became  disheartened 
and  finally  secured  the  sanction  of  their  measure  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  also  secured  in  their  favor  a  majority  of  the  State  legislature. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  March,  1824,  authorized  the 
Governor  to  appoint  three  commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
internal  improvements  in  the  State,  and  accordingly  Jacob  Holgate, 
James  Clark  and  Charles  Treziyulney  were  chosen  to  constitute  the 
commission.  In  course  of  time  the  commission  made  a  report  in  favor 
of  a  "leading  uninterrupted  canal"  to  be  made  and  owned  by  the  Com- 
monwealth, extending  the  whole  length  of  the  State,  and  so  constructed 
that  a  boat  loaded  at  Pittsburgh  could  deliver  its  cargo  on  the  wharves 
of  Philadelphia.  For  the  purpose  of  convenient  management  the  route 
was  proposed  to  be  divided  into  four  sections :  Philadelphia  to  the 
Susquehanna  River;  from  the  east  bank  of  the  river  to  the  upper  fork 
of  the  Juniata;  over  the  Allegheny  Mountains  to  the  forks  of  the  Little 
Conemaugh  River;  and  from  there  to  Pittsburgh.  The  commissioners 
in  their  report  recommended  that  the  State  establish  a  sinking  fund 
and  make  only  one  great  primary  canal,  leaving  to  companies  and  indi- 
viduals the  construction  of  lateral  canals.  For  construction  work  it  was 
recommended  that  the  State  borrow  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  in  yearly  loans 
of  $500,000  each.  The  Legislature  in  1825  repealed  the  act  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  passed  a  new  act,  which  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
five  canal  commissioners  (four  additional  commissioners  were  authorized 
under  the  act  of  1826,  but  in  1830  the  number  was  reduced  to  three), 
with  power  to  consider  and  adopt  such  measures  as  were  deemed  proper 
for  the  establishment  of  navigable  communication  between  the  eastern 
and  western  waters  of  the  State  and  Lake  Erie.  This  act  established 
the  board  of  canal  commissioners,  under  whose  supervision  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal  and  all  its  lateral  branches  were  constructed.  The  act 
of  1824  constituted  a  temporary  board  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  most  practicable  route  for  a  main  line  canal,  but  the  act  of  1825 
established  the  commission  as  a  department  of  State  government,  and 
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also  disclosed  the  legislative  determination  to  carry  into  effect  the  great 
public  enterprise  long  advocated  by  the  leading  men  of  the  State. 

The  commissioners  examined  several  routes  in  an  endeavor  to  estab- 
lish navigable  communication  across  the  great  ridge  dividing  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  Allegheny  rivers,  which  was  the  chief  obstacle  that 
opposed  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  Of  the  routes  examined  four 
were  surveyed  and  levelled,  but  in  August,  1825,  while  the  commissioners 
were  engaged  with  their  work  of  exploration,  a  convention  of  delegates 
representing  forty-six  counties  was  assembled  at  Harrisburg  and  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  canal  enterpirse  and  called  upon  the  Legislature 
for  an  act  authorizing  the  work  of  construction.  Upon  the  report  of  the 
commissioners,  and  agreeable  to  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  Harris- 
burg convention,  the  Legislature  in  February,  1826,  passed  "An  act 
to  provide  for  the  commencement  of  a  canal  to  be  constructed  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  and  to  be  styled  the  Pennsylvania  Canal."  The 
preamble  to  the  enacting  sections  is  as  follows :  "Whereas,  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  within  our  own  limits  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
the  eastern  and  western  waters  is  believed  to  be  practicable  and  within 
the  means  of  the  State,  and  its  speedy  completion  will  advance  the  pros- 
perity and  elevate  the  character  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  facilitating 
intercourse  and  promoting  social  interests  will  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
the  union — ."  The  act  goes  on  to  direct  the  canal  commissioners  to 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  Swatara  Creek  to  Juniata, 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Kiskiminitas,  with  a  feeder  from  French  creek  to 
Conneaut  Lake,  and  to  survey  and  locate  the  route  of  a  canal  from  the 
point  last  mentioned  to  Lake  Erie.  On  April  1  an  act  was  passed  to 
establish  the  Internal  Improvement  Fund,  with  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  auditor-general  and  state  treasurer  as  commissioners; 
and  a  further  act  of  the  same  date  authorized  a  loan  of  $300,000  with 
which  to  begin  the  work  of  construction.  More  definitely  stated,  the 
route  of  the  State  canal,  as  determined  by  the  act,  began  at  the  Middle- 
town  terminus  of  the  Union  canal  and  extended  thence  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Juniata  River,  and  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskiminitas. 
This  however  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise,  and  there  soon 
arose  a  demand  for  other  branches  until  nearly  every  county  had  pre- 
sented claims  for  consideration  in  that  respect.  Through  selfish  political 
connivance  numerous  lines  were  suggested  and  urged,  and  had  the 
demands  of  all  claimants  been  gratified,  canals  or  railroads  would  have 
been  furnished  to  every  locality  in  the  State.  As  finally  determined  the 
principal  canal  divisions  were  constructed,  and  when  completed  the 
system  became  known  as  the  public  works.  The  work  was  begun  in 
1826  and  the  main  line  of  canal  and  railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burg was  opened  for  traffic  in  1834. 
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The  Early  Railroads — Then  came  the  railroads.  The  railroad  was  in 
its  inception  a  response  to  a  necessity  born  of  the  great  development  of 
the  country  following  the  close  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  and 
the  idea  was  first  imported  from  Europe.  However,  the  American 
faculty  for  invention  got  into  play,  and  engineers  soon  began  to  build  on 
their  own  ideas,  with  the  result  that  in  the  construction  of  railroads  and 
locomotives  and  cars  for  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers,  and 
in  the  operation  of  large  railroad  enterprises,  the  United  States  soon 
gained  an  enviable  prominence,  and  instead  of  borrowing  from  other 
countries  American  inventors  builded  entirely  for  their  own  systems 
and  began  to  send  abroad  the  products  of  their  native  genius.  Thus  it 
is  that  to-day  in  the  construction  of  railroads  and  their  equipment,  and 
in  the  operations  of  these  great  thoroughfares  of  travel  and  transporta- 
tion the  United  States  leads  the  world,  and  supplies  a  goodly  portion  of  it 
with  the  production  of  its  factories.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  great 
work,  Pennsylvania  was  almost  a  pioneer  and  has  long  remained  a  con- 
trolling factor. 

In  the  beginning  railroads  were  called  tramroads,  and  are  known  to 
have  been  used  in  England  as  early  as  1730,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  for 
the  convenient  transportation  of  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  places  of 
shipment,  writes  Jenkins.  "These  primitive  roads  bore  little  resem- 
blance to  the  railroads  of  half  a  century  ago,  rude  and  undeveloped  as  the 
latter  were  at  that  time,  and  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  railroad  of 
the  present  day.  They  at  first  consisted  of  strong  parallel  wooden  rails, 
resting  on  sleepers,  and  the  latter  on  the  firm  earth,  and  there  was  no 
thought  then  of  the  grades  and  curves,  overcome  and  adjusted  with  en- 
gineering skill,  for  the  tramroad  of  early  days  covered  only  short  dis- 
tances, and  no  attempt  was  made  to  surmount  grades,  that  being  a  later 
step  in  the  grand  evolution  of  scientific  railroading.  Horse  power,  too, 
for  many  years  was  used  in  transporting  freight,  and  it  was  not  until 
1769  that  steam  power  was  applied  to  the  moving  of  vehicles  on  tram- 
roads,  although  a  carriage  propelled  by  steam  power  was  invented  and 
used  in  Paris  in  1763.  Soon  after  the  construction  of  tramroads  the 
builders,  in  order  to  render  more  durable  the  parallel  wooden  rails,  began 
to  protect  their  tops  with  straps  of  iron,  and  in  1738  some  enterprising 
genius  produced  a  rail  made  wholly  of  iron,  an  iron  rail,  from  which 
was  derived  the  name  railroad.  A  recent  writer  on  the  subject  has  said 
that  these  rails  were  cast,  and  to  prevent  the  wheels  of  the  cars  from 
running  off  the  track  a  flange  was  cast  on  the  outside  of  the  rails,  but 
afterwards  was  changed  to  the  inside.  Franges  on  the  wheels  of  cars 
were  first  used  in  1789,  and  have  been  continued  to  the  present  time. 
Cast  rails  in  short  lengths  of  three  or  four  feet  were  continued  in  use 
until  1820,  when  machinery  was  invented  for  rolling  rails  in  suitable 
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forms  and  of  greater  lengths.  The  first  public  railway  for  the  'Surray 
Iron  Tramroad"  was  authorized  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1801,  and  this  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  pioneer  of  its  kind. 

"Although  tramroads  were  in  frequent  use  in  England  and  other 
European  countries  during  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  not  until  1801 
that  experiments  of  that  character  were  tried  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic; 
and  if  accounts  are  true,  our  own  State  of  Pennsylvania  had  the  honor  of 
pioneership  in  this  work  of  development  when  Thomas  Leiper  set  up  in 
the  yard  of  the  once  famous  Bull's  Head  tavern,  on  Third  Street,  above 
Callowhill,  in  Philadelphia,  a  tramroad  twenty-one  yards  long,  with 
a  grade  of  one  and  a  half  inches  to  the  yard,  and  succeeded  in  hauling 
up  its  entire  length  a  car  loaded  with  10,696  pounds  of  material,  using  one 
horse  motive  power.  The  success  of  this  experiment  demonstrated  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  a  similar  road  as  a  substitute  for  the  proposed 
canal  between  Philadelphia  and  Columbia,  for  the  latter  undertaking 
had  failed  of  success  and  it  had  become  necessary  to  devise  some  other 
convenient  and  less  expensive  means  of  transportation  between  those 
points.  Ultimately  the  road  was  built  and  was  operated  by  the  State, 
horse  power  being  used  until  1834,  when  locomotives  were  purchased  for 
the  line.  In  1809  a  second  tramroad,  sixty  yards  long,  four  foot  gauge, 
was  built  for  Mr.  Leiper  by  John  Thomson  (father  of  J.  Edgar  Thomson, 
formerly  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company),  a  civil  en- 
gineer, and  so  gratifying  were  the  results  of  this  second  experiment  that 
Mr.  Leiper  soon  afterwards  built  a  similar  road  from  his  stone  quarries 
on  Crum  Creek,  in  Delaware  County,  to  his  boat  landing  on  Ridley 
Creek,  a  distance  of  one  mile.  This  primitive  road,  like  its  predecessors, 
was  operated  with  horse  power,  and  was  in  use  nineteen  years,  until  after 
railroads  of  greater  strength  were  brought  into  existence,  and  until  after 
locomotives  came  into  use  as  motive  power  in  transporting  loaded  cars. 
In  1818  a  similar  road  was  built  at  Bear  Creek  furnace,  in  Armstrong 
County,  and  was  used  for  transporting  ores  and  iron  products  in  that 
locality.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  it  having  become  known 
that  roads  of  this  character  afforded  cheap  and  expeditious  means  of 
transportation,  several  others  were  constructed  and  put  into  operation. 
The  tramroad  led  to  the  railroad,  and  the  use  of  horsepower  in  moving 
cars  led  to  the  subsequent  introduction  of  the  steam  engine.  Each  had 
its  place  in  the  evolution  of  the  modern  railroad,  and  a  century  ago  the 
tramroad  was  to  the  people  of  that  age  a  thing  of  as  much  importance  as 
is  the  present  railroad  to  those  of  our  own  time." 

A  noted  old-time  road  was  that  built  in  1827  at  Mauch  Chunk,  for  the 
transportation  of  coal  from  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company's 
mines  to  the  Lehigh  River,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  with  four  miles  of 
siding.     Gordon's  "Gazetteer"  for  1832  describes  the  road  as  follows: 
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"The  railway  is  of  timber,  about  20  feet  long,  4  inches  by  5  (each  piece), 
and  set  in  cross  pieces  made  of  cloven  trees,  placed  33/2  feet  from  each 
other  and  secured  by  wedges.  The  rail  is  shod  on  the  upper  and  inner 
edge  with  a  flat  bar  of  iron  2*4  inches  wide  and  Y%  of  an  inch  thick." 
Loaded  cars  descended  it  by  gravity  and  were  drawn  back  empty  by 
mules.  These  roads,  however,  were  built  for  the  transportation  of 
freight,  ores  and  other  products  of  the  mines,  and  were  not  intended  or 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  or  the  general  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. They  were  for  private  and  corporate  use  and  were  not  common 
carriers  as  that  term  is  used.  Rudimentary  as  they  appear  nevertheless, 
the  old  tramroads  with  their  cars  drawn  by  horses  were  sufficient  for 
their  time.  The  tramroad  fulfilled  its  mission,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  there  came  a  demand  for  more  rapid  transportation  of  freight  and 
passengers  than  either  tramroads  or  the  canals  could  furnish ;  and  it 
became  necessary,  too,  to  provide  for  more  extended  lines  of  roads,  and 
for  the  carrying  of  freight  and  passengers  up  grades,  over  mountains 
and  across  considerable  streams.  This  meant,  of  course,  increased  ex- 
penditures, the  incorporation  of  heavily  capitalized  companies,  and  above 
all  the  services  of  men  of  energy,  brains  and  courage.  It  meant  that  the 
horse  on  the  tramroad  or  on  the  canal  packet  would  have  to  be  displaced 
by  mechanical  propulsion,  infinitely  stronger  and  more  rapid.  It  meant 
that  the  structure  which  would  safely  bear  one  or  two  small  loaded 
cars  would  have  to  be  replaced  by  a  roadbed  of  sufficient  strength  to 
support  the  weight  of  a  steam  locomotive  and  a  train  of  twenty  or 
more  heavily  loaded  cars ;  and  it  meant,  in  short,  that  the  old  system  of 
transportation  must  be  entirely  revolutionized  and  superseded.  The 
locomotive  then  had  been  recently  invented  and  was  in  use  in  England 
and  elsewhere  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  commercial  interests 
in  the  United  States  again  looked  abroad  in  the  hope  of  borrowing 
another  idea  for  temporary  purposes ;  and  to  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  ac- 
corded the  honor  of  having  the  first  locomotive  operated  on  a  railroad  in 
this  country. 

It  appears  to  be  agreed  that  the  first  locomotive  on  rails  was  used  in 
Wales  in  1804,  but  its  weight  and  strength  were  not  sufficient  to  draw 
loaded  trains  up  grade.  In  1822,  after  eight  years  of  experimental  work, 
George  Stephenson  overcame  the  difficulties  formerly  experienced  and 
invented  an  engine  with  power  enough  to  surmount  moderate  or  slight 
grades  and  draw  a  limited  number  of  cars.  But  America  could  not  wait 
the  slow  process  of  English  experiment  and  bought  one  of  the  locomo- 
tives in  1829.  It  was  put  in  operation  on  the  railroad  connecting  the  Del- 
aware and  Hudson  Canal  with  the  mines  at  Carbondale.  This  road  was 
begun  in  1826  and  was  completed  in  1829.  The  locomotive  was  built  in 
Stourbridge,  England,  and  was  called  "Stourbridge  Lion."     It  proved  too 
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heavy  for  the  road,  hence  was  used  only  a  short  time,  the  fault  being  not 
with  the  machine  itself,  but  with  the  road,  which  was  light  in  construction 
and  not  calculated  to  withstand  the  heavy  pressure  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected. Notwithstanding  the  doubtful  success  of  this  experiment,  the 
result  did  not  discourage  further  attempts  in  the  same  direction,  but  it 
did  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  American  genius  in  the  work  of  build- 
ing locomotives  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  1829  the  South  Carolina 
Railroad  company  determined  to  equip  its  road  with  engines  of  Ameri- 
can build,  and  to  that  end  ordered  a  locomotive  to  be  constructed  in 
New  York  City.  It  was  put  in  service  in  the  fall  of  1830,  and  was  the 
first  locomotive  built  in  this  country  for  regular  transportation  purposes. 
It  was  christened  "Best  Friend  of  Charleston."  The  second  American 
engine  was  built  in  West  Point,  after  plans  of  Horatio  Allen,  and  was 
put  in  commission  in  1831.  The  third  engine,  the  famous  old  "De  Witt 
Clinton"  of  historic  memory,  was  the  product  of  the  same  shop,  an  im- 
provement upon  the  model  of  its  predecessor,  and  was  put  into  service 
on  August  9,  1831,  by  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railroad  Company,  and 
was  run  between  Albany  and  Schenectady,  in  New  York  State.  It 
weighed  three  and  one-half  tons  and  could  run  thirty  miles  per  hour 
under  favorable  conditions. 

While  Pennsylvania  was  the  first  of  the  American  States  in  which  a 
locomotive  was  used,  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  land  surface 
were  such  that  the  free  use  of  locomotive  power  was  at  first  considered 
impracticable.  This  for  a  time  delayed  larger  efforts  at  development  in 
the  field  of  transportation.  But  the  delay  proved  merely  a  period  of 
incubation.  It  was  not  long  before  a  number  of  enterprising  men  had 
set  about  the  work  of  devising  means  to  overcome  the  apparently  insur- 
mountable obstacles  and  prepare  tne  way  tor  opening  lines  of  transporta- 
tion and  travel  by  rail  across  the  Alleghenies  and  the  great  rivers.  At 
that  time,  too,  the  men  of  energy  who  were  willing  to  invest  in  rail- 
road enterprises  were  embarrassed  and  in  a  measure  opposed  by  the 
influences  that  most  favored  the  construction  of  the  system  of  canals 
which  the  State  itself  was  then  building.  The  Legislature  seemed  bent 
on  the  accomplishment  of  the  work,  and  as  almost  every  legislator 
hoped  for  an  extension  of  the  canal  into  his  own  district,  and  was  labor- 
ing to  that  end,  neither  the  legislative  body  nor  its  individual  members 
were  much  inclined  to  favor  railroad  building  by  incorporated  companies, 
and  still  less  inclined  to  aid  such  undertakings  with  appropriations  from 
the  public  funds.  In  connection  with  the  main  work  of  constructing 
the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  it  became  necessary  to  build  two  lines  of  rail- 
road, one  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  and 
another  across  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  This  great  highway  of  traffic 
was  designed  to  cross  the  State  from  east  to  west  and  traversed  its  rich- 
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Born  August  10,  1821,  son  of  Eleutheros  and  Martha  (Carswell)  Cooke;  educated 
in  village  and  private  schools;  obtained  a  clerkship  with  the  firm  of  Hubbard  & 
Lester  in  Sandusky  at  the  age  of  fourteen;  was  offered  a  position  with  Seymour  & 
Bool,  of  St.  Louis,  in  1836,  which  he  accepted  and  remained  about  a  year;  went 
to  Philadelphia  to  become  a  clerk  in  the  establishment  of  his  brother-in-law,  Wil- 
liam G.  Moorhead,  in  1838,  manager  of  the  Washington  Packet  Line;  was  offered  a 
position  in  the  banking  house  of  E.  W.  Clark  &  Company,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1839, 
this  being  the  real  beginning  of  his  financial  career.  He  became  a  partner  in  the  firm 
after  many  years,  and  in  January,  1861,  he  organised  the  banking  firm  of  Jay  Cooke 
&  Company.  He  was  tendered  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  mint  and  assistant 
treasurer,  but  declined  it,  giving  his  entire  attention  of  securing  subscriptions  for 
government  loans.  In  February,  1862,  Jay  Cooke  &  Company  opened  a  banking 
house  in  Washington  and  his  services  to  the  government  were  materially  increased. 
After  the  zvar  he  turned  his  attention  to  a  variety  of  enterprises,  including  coal, 
iron,  railway  interests,  life  insurance;  became  identified  with  the  cause  of  building 
a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast,  1866;  in  1870,  Jay  Cooke  &  Company  became  the 
financial  agents  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad;  in  the  panic  of  1873  the  historic 
firm  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Company  was  forced  to  suspend.  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
Citizens'  Association  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  National  Asylum  for  Disabled 
Volunteer  Soldiers;  trustee  of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  West  Philadelphia;  was  long  president  or  vice-president  of  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union;  died  February  16,  1905. 
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est  and  most  thickly  populated  region.  Naturally  a  railroad  would  have 
followed  the  same  general  course,  hence  would  have  been  regarded  as 
a  competing  enterprise  and  one,  which,  if  carried  into  operation,  would 
have  taken  business  from  the  State  system  of  canals.  Thus  it  was  that 
railroad  enterprises  were  compelled  to  await  the  time  when  it  became 
necessary  to  sell  the  system  of  public  works  and  supersede  the  old  tardy 
traffic  lines  with  the  modern  and  more  efficient  railroad.  In  the  face  of 
embarrassments,  nevertheless,  Pennsylvania  was  not  slow  in  following 
the  example  of  other  States  in  railroad  building.  The  first  effective  act 
to  incorporate  a  railroad  company  was  passed  in  March,  1823,  and  this  act 
authorized  John  Stevens  and  his  associates  to  build  and  operate  a  line  of 
railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia.  The  company,  however,  did 
little  towards  the  construction  of  its  road,  and  the  work  ultimately  was 
completed  by  the  State,  and  was  operated  as  a  part  of  its  system  of  public 
works.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1830  charters  had  been  granted  to  twenty- 
eight  railroad  companies,  and  in  1831  eleven  others  were  incorporated  and 
authorized  to  build  railroads.  One  of  the  more  prominent  of  these  was 
the  old  Philadelphia,  Germantown  and  Norristown  Railroad,  of  which 
five  miles  were  completed  in  1832.  In  1836,  according  to  the  canal  com- 
missioners' report,  the  following  railroads  were  completed  and  in  opera- 
tion :  Mauch  Chunk,  nine  miles ;  West  Chester,  nine  miles ;  Room  Run, 
five  and  one-fourth  miles;  Philadelphia,  Germantown  and  Norristown, 
twenty-one  miles ;  Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven,  twenty  miles ;  Mount 
Carbon,  seven  miles ;  Lykens  Valley,  sixteen  and  one-half  miles ;  Little 
Schuylkill,  twenty-one  and  one-half  miles ;  Schuylkill  Valley,  ten  miles ; 
Mill  Creek,  four  miles ;  Pine  Grove,  four  miles ;  Carbondale,  sixteen  and 
one-fourth  miles ;  Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  twenty-six  and  one-fourth 
miles,  and  Beaver  Meadow,  twenty-six  and  one-half  miles. 

Development  of  Great  Railroad  Systems — It  is  doubtful  if  a  single 
one  of  these  roads  is  now  in  operation  under  its  original  name  and 
charter,  yet  many  of  them  are  still  in  existence  and  form  parts  of  the 
great  system  of  railroad  enterprises  for  which  Pennsylvania  is  noted, 
writes  Jenkins  in  his  history.  "In  the  year  mentioned  (1836),  according 
to  the  commissioners'  reports,  the  State  railroads  then  completed  were 
as  follows :  'The  Philadelphia  and  Columbia,  eighty-two  miles,  and  the 
Portage  Railroad,  thirty-six  miles.  In  the  same  year  the  railroads  in 
course  of  construction  by  incorporated  companies  were  :  The  Reading  and 
Port  Clinton,  twenty  miles ;  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  fifty-four  miles ; 
Philadelphia  and  Wilmington,  seventeen  miles ;  Catawissa  and  Tama- 
qua,  thirty-eight  and  one-half  miles ;  Sunbury  and  Pottsville  (including 
branch  road),  fifty-one  and  one-half  miles,  Williamsport  and  Elmira 
seventy-three    and    one-half    miles     (six    and    three-fourths    miles    be- 
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ing  in  New  York  State)  ;  Lancaster  and  Harrisburg,  thirty-six  miles ; 
Harrisburg  and  Chambersburg,  fifty  miles ;  Downington  and  Norristown, 
twenty  miles ;  Marietta  and  Columbia,  three  miles,  and  the  Strasburg 
road,  five  miles.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  is  stated  above  that  in  1836 
there  were  completed  and  in  operation  within  the  State  three  hundred 
and  fourteen  and  one-fourth  miles  of  railroad,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  and  one-fourth  miles  were  owned  by  incorporated  companies 
and  one  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  by  the  State ;  and  that  at  the  same 
time  there  were  in  course  of  construction  by  eleven  distinct  companies 
three  hundred  and  sixty  eight  and  one-half  miles  of  road.  The  entire 
mileage)  of  road  at  that  time,  finished  and  in  course  of  construction,  ag- 
gregated six  hundred  and  eighty-two  and  three-fourths  miles,  and  rep- 
resented the  interests  of  the  State  and  twenty-five  separate  companies. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  far  more  companies  were  incorporated  than 
in  fact  built  the  roads  they  intended  to  operate,  and  many  of  them  fell 
by  the  wayside  after  the  preliminary  surveys  were  made  and  their  di- 
rectors had  ascertained  the  actual  cost  of  construction.  Many  charters 
also  were  granted  to  companies  whose  managing*  officers  never  intended 
to  build  roads,  but  who  interested  themselves  in  such  enterprises  for  pur- 
poses of  speculation,  hoping  to  dispose  of  their  franchises  to  other  cor- 
porations at  good  profit.  The  tendency  in  this  direction  at  one  time  be- 
came alarmingly  great,  and  at  last  created  a  feeling  of  prejudice  against 
all  enterprises  of  that  character,  to  the  injury  of  several  whose  purposes 
were  wholly  commendable.  Frequently  the  State  extended  aid  to  rail- 
road corporations  and  made  generous  subscriptions  to  their  capital  stock. 
Little  benefit  ever  accrued  to  the  Commonwealth  through  this  practice, 
although  by  it  many  companies  were  enabled  to  complete  a  work  which 
otherwise  would  have  ended  in  disaster.  But  at  length  this  practice  led 
to  abuses  of  legislative  power  and  resulted  in  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  in  1857,  forbidding  the  State  from  having  any  interest  what- 
ever in  any  canal  or  railroad.  This  was  after  the  sale  of  the  State  public 
works,  in  which  there  had  been  expended  about  thirty-five  millions  of 
public  moneys,  while  there  was  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem hardly  one-third  of  that  sum. 

"The  pamphlet  laws  of  Pennsylvania  from  about  1826  to  i860,  a 
period  of  about  thirty-five  years,  show  the  granting  of  charters  to 
hundreds  of  railroad  companies,  and  of  the  entire  number  of  corporations 
thus  created  about  half  actually  built  their  projected  roads  and  carried 
them  into  operation.  Governor  Porter,  whose  administration  began  in 
1838  and  ended  in  1845,  was  the  warm  friend  of  railroad  enterprises  and 
recommended  State  aid  to  such  of  them  as  he  deemed  worthy  of  assist- 
ance. He  advocated  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Pittsburgh 
west  to  the  Mississippi  River,  thus  forming  a  continuous  route  of  trans- 
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portation  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  by  way  of  the  main  line  of 
combined  State  canals  and  railroads,  and  from  the  city  last  mentioned 
westward  across  the  great  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  His 
suggestions  at  the  time  (in  his  first  message  in  1838)  were  ridiculed 
in  certain  quarters  yet  he  lived  to  witness  the  realization  of  his  hopes 
and  expectations,  for  he  was  even  then  confident  that  the  great  work 
would  be  carried  out.  The  era  of  railroad  building  in  Pennsylvania 
began  in  earnest  soon  after  1835  an<^  was  prosecuted  with  vigor  for  a 
period  of  about  thirty-five  years,  until  nearly  every  accessible  locality  in 
the  State  which  promised  some  return  to  the  operating  company  was 
given  the  benefits  of  ready  transportation  for  freight  and  passengers. 
The  accomplishment  of  this  great  work  cost  many  millions  of  dollars 
and  not  infrequently  townships,  municipalities  and  counties  helped  to 
bear  the  expense  of  construction,  for  which  they  received  no  direct  return 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  railroad  was  ever  built  in  this  State  that  did 
not  directly  benefit  the  people  of  the  locality  along  its  route.  It  proved 
the  great  factor  in  developing  the  latent  resources  of  the  State  in  open- 
ing new  agricultural  districts  and  affording  an  outlet  for  marketable 
products  of  the  farm,  in  promoting  mining  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, in  setting  in  motion  the  machinery  of  hundreds  of  factories,  in 
increasing  municipal  importance,  population  and  mercantile  interests, 
and  in  gaining  for  our  Commonwealth  the  enviable  prominence  it  has 
since  enjoyed  in  being  among  the  most  progressive  States  in  the  whole 
country." 

In  January,  1833,  there  was  turned  out  from  the  shop  of  M.  W. 
Baldwin  in  Philadelphia  the  first  locomotive  constructed  within  the 
State  and  one  of  the  best  and  most  serviceable  engines  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  So  gratifying  indeed  were  the  results  of  this  first  product 
of  the  shop  that  other  orders  taxed  its  capacity  for  manufacture  and 
necessitated  an  enlargement  of  the  works  and  formation  of  a  stock 
company,  which  took  the  name  later  known  throughout  the  industrial 
world  as  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  one  of  Philadelphia's  largest 
manufacturing  enterprises.  In  course  of  time  railroad  construction 
shops  were  started  in  other  cities  and  in  time  Philadelphia  produced 
everything  necessary  for  use  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  rail- 
roads, from  the  steel  rail  to  the  final  completion  of  the  most  costly  parlor 
car;  and  the  factories  of  the  State  were  enabled  to  produce  them  and 
send  them  to  railroads  throughout  the  United  States  and  also  to  foreign 
countries. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  has  made  the  United  States  the  great  power 
it  is  more  than  any  other  it  is  the  great  system  of  transportation  that 
came  in  course  of  time  to  gridiron  the  country.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
Indian  trail  and  the  trail  to  the  salt  lick  to  such  huge  systems  as  the 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  New  York  Central  lines.  Yet  the  one 
grew  out  of  the  other,  and  all  the  different  highways,  from  the  smallest 
to  the  greatest,  have  grown  out  of  the  human  instinct  for  movement, 
the  desire  to  go  from  one  place  to  another,  the  hunger  for  new  environ- 
ment. That  development  could  only  be  gradual,  and  even  so,  in  the 
last  hundred  years,  it  has  progressed  at  a  rate  more  quickly  than  during 
all  the  ages  since  man  has  been  upon  the  earth.  It  is  a  wonderful  privilege 
to  have  been  born  in  this  age.  Three  hundred  years  ago  men  lived 
very  much  as  they  had  lived  two  thousand  years  ago  in  the  habitations 
of  civilization.  Two  hundred  years  ago  there  had  been  changes  and  im- 
provements, but  these  had  not  been  startling.  A  hundred  years  ago 
the  changes  and  the  improvements  had  become  accentuated,  but  man's 
environment  still  bore  the  lineaments  it  had  borne  among  civilized  men 
back  to  the  days  of  Athens.  To-day  all  is  changed.  We  are  living  in  a 
world  of  miracle.  But  among  all  the  miracles  with  which  we  have  be- 
come familiar  there  are  none  more  stirring  than  the  development  of  the 
means  of  transportation  and  among  those  means  the  railroad  is  still  para- 
mount and  indispensible. 


TUNKHANNOCK  VIADUCT 
Situate  19  miles  from  Scranton,  40  miles  from  Binghamton;  length  of  Viaduct,  2,375  feet;  height  above  surface 
of  stream,  240  feet;  height  from  bed  rock,  300  feet;  contains  approximately  4,509,000  cubic  feet  concrete  and 
about  2,280,000  pounds  reinforced  steel;  under  construction,  1912-1915;  cost,  $1.5000,000;  all  foundations  were 
carried  to  solid  rock,  two  of  the  piers  requiring  excavation  of  95  feet  in  depth  from  the  ground  surface,  while 
the  excavation  from  the  piers  in  the  bottom  of  the  galley  were  carried  through  sand,  gravel  and  boulders  to  a 
depth  of  60  feet  below  the  water  level. 


CHAPTER  V. 
ADMINISTRATIONS  OF  GOVERNORS  HIESTER  AND  SHULZE 

The  governorships  of  Joseph  Hiester  and  John  Andrew  Shulze  cov- 
ered practically  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Hiester 
was  inaugurated  as  governor  on  December  19,  1820,  and  was  in  office 
till  December  16,  1823.  Mr.  Shulze  was  governor  from  December  16, 
1823,  to  December  15,  1829.  They  were  followed  by  Governor  Wolfe 
and  Governor  Ritner,  who  were  the  last  two  governors  under  the  con- 
stitution of  1790.  The  governors  that  followed  up  to  the  year  1873, 
nine  in  all,  became  governors  under  the  constitution  of  1838.  The  third 
decade  of  the  century  in  Pennsylvania  had  as  background  a  period  of 
energetic  movement  and  strong  impulse  towards  development  in  the 
country  at  large.  It  was  a  period  when  the  movement  towards  the 
West  began.  It  was  a  period  when  the  question  of  the  toleration  of 
slavery  began  to  become  acute.  It  was  a  time  of  general  expansion, 
when  Missouri  and  Florida  and  other  large  territories  came  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Union.  It  was  the  period  of  James  Monroe  and  John 
Quincy  Adams,  with  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  offing.  It  was  also  the 
period  when  the  question  of  the  tariff  began  to  show  up  the  difference  in 
interest  between  the  northern  and  the  southern  states. 

National  Era  of  Good  Feeling — Following  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain  the  United  States  entered  upon  a  period  in  which  political 
conflicts  between  great  parties  were  not  the  chief  scenes  staged  in  the 
political  arena.  The  "Era  of  Good  Feeling"  men  called  the  years  be- 
tween 1815  and  1824.  James  Monroe  was  elected  President  in  1816  with- 
out much  ado,  and  four  years  later  he  was  reelected  with  but  a  single 
electoral  vote  against  him.  Yet  he  was  not  a  very  great  man  like 
Washington.  He  was  only  a  gallant  officer  of  the  lower  rank  in  the 
Revolution,  a  fairly  good  diplomat  who  happened  to  have  a  hand  in  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  and  only  an  ordinary  secretary  of  state  under 
Madison,  but  he  was  the  choice  of  the  Republican  Party  leaders,  Madison 
and  Jefferson ;  and  there  was  as  yet  no  party  raised  up  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  Federalist  party.  However  if  in  the  years  just  after  the  war 
there  were  no  great  struggles  between  parties,  there  were  questions  of 
much  moment  over  which  men  fought  in  Congress.  One  of  these  was 
the  question  of  a  tariff  to  protect  American  manufactures.  Cotton  manu- 
factures had  begun  to  grow  in  New  England,  and  this  growth  and  the 
development  of  many  other  manufactures  were  assisted  by  the  embargo, 
which  kept  American  trading  vessels  at  home  and  turned  the  foreign 
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ships,  laden  with  clothes  and  hardware  and  other  daily  needs,  from 
American  ports.  The  war  had  stopped  the  greater  part  of  the  American 
trade  with  England  and  at  the  same  time  the  need  of  money  to  pay  the 
armies  made  necessary  a  high  tariff  on  goods  imported  from  other 
countries.  It  began  then  to  pay  to  make  goods  in  America,  because  the 
prices  could  be  well  raised  before  reaching  the  price  which  European 
merchants  would  be  obliged  to  ask  in  order  to  get  back  the  duties  they 
had  paid  in  American  ports.  Men  with  money  began  to  invest  in 
factories  rather  than  in  ships.  Mills  began  to  grow  where  paper,  iron 
products,  and  cotton  and  woolen  goods  might  be  made  by  workmen 
gathered  in  one  building. 

These  new  industries  prospered  until  the  war  with  England  ended. 
There  had  been  peace  in  England  and  the  English  began  to  send  over 
great  quantities  of  goods,  selling  at  so  low  a  price  that  American-made 
goods  had  no  chance  at  all.  Mills  as  a  result  closed  down  and  a  cry 
went  up  for  a  tariff  high  enough  to  protect  the  infant  industries  of  the 
United  States.  Since  1789  there  had  been  a  tariff  of  some  kind  on  im- 
ported goods,  and  there  seemed  to  be  good  reasons  for  raising  it.  Con- 
gress answered  the  cry  for  a  higher  tariff  by  passing  the  act  of  1816, 
setting  up  a  rate  which  to-day  appears  very  low,  but  which  was  thought 
amply  protective  then.  Even  South  Carolina,  a  planters'  State,  with  no 
factories  of  any  kind,  voted  under  Calhoun's  leadership  in  favor  of  the 
tariff,  for  it  was  thought  cotton  manufactures  might  spring  up  there. 
The  South  did  not  yet  realize  that  the  ignorant  negro  slaves  could  not  be 
used  in  a  factory  with  delicate  machinery.  Randolph  of  Virginia  warned 
them  of  the  mistake  they  were  making. 

Before  the  tariff  began  to  bring  any  appreciable  benefit  to  American 
manufactures,  and  at  the  time  when  mills  were  closing  down  and  throw- 
ing men  out  of  work  there  was  a  great  rush  of  emigrants  to  the  West. 
There  men  could  secure  cheap  land  and  get  a  start  in  the  world.  For 
years  swarms  of  land-hungry  people  had  pushed  beyond  the  mountains 
to  the  west.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Louisiana  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  and  after  the  war  four  states  were  admitted  in  as 
many  years — Indiana,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  The  close 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars  caused  a  great  increase  in  the  migration  from 
Europe  to  America  though  a  more  important  cause  for  the  westward 
movement  was  hard  times  in  the  East  which  drove  unemployed  men 
westward  at  a  time  when  cheap  and  fertile  lands  were  a  great  attraction 
on  their  own  ground.  Good  lands  in  the  river  bottoms  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  rich  timber  lands  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan,  and  the 
fine  prairie  lands  of  Illinois  tempted  men  to  settle.  All  was  well  watered 
and  suited  to  grazing.  The  cattle  raisers  were  the  first  to  go  to  a  new 
region  where  there  was  good  grass  for  they  could  drive  their  surplus 
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-cattle  back  on  the  hoof  to  the  eastern  markets.  In  the  vicinity  of  Pitts- 
burgh, coal  and  iron  began  to  furnish  labor  for  men  who  sought  employ- 
ment. Towards  these  attractions,  and  particularly  towards  those  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  emigrants  were  advancing  in  three  main  streams. 
The  men  from  the  far  east  used  the  Mohawk  Valley,  the  great  natural 
gateway  to  the  land  west  of  the  Appalachian  system.  The  Middle  State 
men  went  through  southern  Pennsylvania  by  way  of  Bedford  to  Pitts- 
burgh, and  thence  down  the  Ohio,  or  up  the  Potomac  to  Fort  Cumberland 
and  thence  to  the  Monongahela,  The  Southerners  passed  from  the  upper 
Roanoke  to  the  Holston  and  down  the  Tennessee,  or  else  turned  aside 
at  Cumberland  Gap  into  Kentucky.  Some  of  these  Southern  emigrants 
went  to  Alabama  or  Mississippi  territory  by  the  easy  level  country 
south  of  the  Appalachians.  But  no  matter  by  what  route  the  pioneers 
went  there  were  many  difficulties,  mountains,  swamps,  sands,  and  un- 
bridged  streams,  so  that  once  they  were  once  over  they  did  not  care  to 
encounter  them  again  by  returning.  The  surplus  products  of  the  western 
farmers,  therefore,  went  down  the  western  rivers,  first  by  flatboat  and 
later  by  steam  boat,  into  the  Mississippi  and  on  to  the  gulf.  Thus 
merchants  on  the  Atlantic  coast  lost  the  western  trade.  This  was  a 
grievous  element  of  weakness  and  was  recognized  as  such.  The  eastern 
traders  became  eager  as  a  result  to  get  some  means  across  the  mountains 
cheap  enough  to  make  it  easier  to  send  western  products,  such  as  potash, 
lumber,  hides  and  grain,  eastward,  and  to  buy  western  necessities — 
hardware,  clothing,  farm  tools,  from  the  east. 

Slavery  and  the  Trend  to  the  West — Private  investors  built  a  few 
roads  at  first  on  which  they  collected  tolls  from  all  who  used  them,  but 
these  did  not  suffice,  and  a  great  road  from  East  to  West  was  proposed 
which  only  the  National  Government  appeared  rich  enough  to  build. 
After  much  discussion  in  Congress  such  a  road  was  begun  in  181 1  at; 
national  expense.  It  began  at  Cumberland  on  the  Potomac  and  by  1820 
a  substantial  road  had  been  completed  as  far  as  Wheeling  on  the  Ohio. 
This  National  road  had  become  the  great  highway  to  the  West,  for  at 
Wheeling  travelers  could  take  a  steamboat  for  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  or 
New  Orleans.  In  later  years  this  road  was  carried  on  nearly  to  the 
Mississippi.  A  traveller  over  this  road  in  1817  wrote:  "We  are  seldom 
out  of  sight,  as  we  travel  on  this  grand  track  toward  the  Ohio,  of  family 
groups  behind  and  before  us.  A  small  wagon,  so  light  that  you  might 
almost  carry  it,  yet  strong  enough  to  bear  a  good  load  of  bedding, 
utensils,  and  provisions,  and  a  swarm  of  young  citizens,  and  to  sustain 
marvelous  shocks  in  its  passage  over  these  rocky  heights,  with  two 
small  horses,  sometimes  a  cow  or  two,  comprises  their  all ;  excepting  a 
little  store  of  hard-earned  money  for  the  land  office  of  the  district.  The 
wagon  has  a  tilt,  or  cover,  made  of  a  sheet  or  perhaps  a  blanket.    The 
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family  are  seen  before,  behind,  or  within  the  vehicle  according  to  the 
road  or  the  weather.  A  cart  and  single  horse  frequently  afford  the 
means  of  transfer,  sometimes  a  horse  and  a  pack  saddle.  Often  the 
back  of  the  poor  pilgrim  bears  all  his  effects,  and  his  wife  follows  naked- 
footed."  A  picture  such  as  this  repeated  a  thousand  times  would  be  a 
fair  representation  of  the  great  westward  movement  across  the  continent. 
The  great  Cumberland  Road,  however,  did  not  cheapen  transportation 
enough  between  the  East  and  West.  Water  connection  only,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  able  to  rival  the  Mississippi  along  which  steamboats 
and  flatboats  were  carrying  the  produce  of  the  West  south  into  the  Gulf 
and  away  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York, 
saw  that  a  canal  connecting  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson  River  would 
make  New  York  City  the  commercial  port  of  all  the  region  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  turn  the  trade  from  New  Orleans.  It  was  hard  to  induce  the 
State  lawmakers  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  what  might  be  called  a 
mere  big  ditch,  but  Clinton  succeeded  in  winning  the  interest  of  the 
people  and  the  respect  of  the  Legislature.  So  in  1817  the  work  began  and 
in  1825  boats  could  pass  from  near  Buffalo  to  New  York  City.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  the  cost  of  carrying  one  ton  of  wheat  from  Lake  Erie 
to  the  sea  fell  from  $120  to  $19.  New  York  City  at  once  sprang  to  the 
front  as  the  foremost  city  in  the  country.  The  lands  of  the  farmers 
along  the  canal  rose  to  three  times  their  former  value.  Pennsylvania 
and  the  states  to  the  South  made  desperate  efforts  with  new  roads  and 
canals  to  regain  the  western  trade,  but  New  York  with  its  Erie  canal 
was  too  favorably  placed  by  nature  and  could  not  be  outrivalled. 

The  great  development  of  the  highways  between  East  and  West  had 
the  natural  effect  of  increasing  the  western  population.  Soon  after  the 
war  men  pushed  even  beyond  the  Mississippi  into  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas. By  1819  the  settlers  in  Missouri,  who  were  chiefly  Southerners, 
asked  to  be  admitted  as  a  State  in  the  Union.  There  were  so  many 
slaveholders  there  that  it  was  known  that  they  would  draw  a  constitu- 
tion favoring  slavery  and  in  Congress  many  Northern  men  objected  to 
admitting  Missouri  as  a  slave  State.  Southern  statesmen  favored  this 
however  and  almost  for  the  first  time  it  was  seen  by  all  that  slavery 
was  separated  from  freedom  by  a  geographical  line.  The  alarm  rang  out, 
as  Jefferson  put  it,  "like  a  fire  bell  in  the  night,"  for  here  was  prophecy 
between  North  and  South.  How  this  arraying  of  slavery  against  free- 
dom came  about  is  apparent  from  certain  circumstances  in  American 
history.  Slavery  had  existed  at  one  time  in  all  the  original  States,  but 
it  was  not  profitable  in  the  North,  least  of  all  in  New  England,  and  not 
enough  so  as  to  make  it  desirable  in  the  Middle  States.  A  farm  hand  on 
a  little  New  England  farm  had  to  use  so  many  different  tools,  and  turn 
his  hand  from  one  crop  to  another  so  frequently  that  ignorant  slave 
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labor  did  not  answer.  As  manufacturing  grew  the  slaves  were  even  less 
useful  and  those  which  were  not  freed  were  sold  to  the  southern  planters. 
In  the  South,  on  the  great  cotton,  rice,  or  tobacco  plantations  there  were 
but  few  tools  and  few  changes  of  the  kind  of  labor,  just  a  monotonous 
repeating  of  the  same  motions  which  the  most  ignorant  slave  could  learn. 
Then  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  made  profitable  the  raising  of  short- 
fibre  cotton  which  was  the  only  kind  that  could  be  raised  on  the  uplands 
back  from  the  coast,  and  the  cotton-growing  area  was  extended  from 
the  seaboard  far  into  the  interior.  Raising  cotton  with  the  aid  of  slaves 
had  by  that  time,  become  a  habit,  and  the  more  cotton  planting  there 
was  the  more  the  slaves  were  wanted.  Thus  it  was  that  slavery  gradu- 
ally disappeared  from  the  northern  states,  where  it  did  not  pay,  and 
grew  more  extensive  in  the  South  where  it  seemed  to  enrich  the  slave- 
holders. 

Of  the  thirteen  original  States  seven  were  thus  free  and  six  slave, 
while  of  the  nine  later  States  admitted,  four  were  free  and  five  slave. 
The  free  and  slave  sections  thus  had  an  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate.  If  Missouri,  with  a  constitution  allowing  slavery,  were  admitted 
alone,  the  slave  States  would  have  two  Senators  more  than  the  free 
States.  Moreover  Louisiana  territory  might  be  carved  up  into  more 
slave  States,  for  no  ordinance  protected  it  from  slavery  as  the  ordinance 
of  1787  protected  the  old  Northwest.  In  the  midst  of  the  controversy 
Maine  asked  to  be  admitted  as  a  State,  and  the  eagerness  of  some  New 
England  members  to  get  statehood  for  her  made  compromises  possible. 
Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  slave  State,  but  from  the  rest  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  north  of  36  degrees  30  minutes,  slavery  was  prohibited.  Maine 
came  into  the  Union  as  a  free  State.  Thus  North  and  South  patched 
up  a  peace,  but  this  was  only  the  first  appearance  of  the  great  question, 
whether  the  institution  of  slavery  was  to  be  allowed  to  expand  to  the 
western  territories.  And  while  slavery  was  gaining  a  western  exten- 
sion in  Missouri,  it  also  gained  a  new  area  in  Florida.  Florida  belonged 
to  Spain,  but  that  Nation,  once  the  greatest  power  in  Europe  had  fallen 
on  evil  days  and  only  half  governed  it,  and  it  was  a  place  of  refuge  for 
runaway  negroes,  hostile  Indians  and  fugutive  white  men,  who  not  in- 
frequently returned  to  do  some  act  of  thieving  or  violence.  Cattle  were 
sometimes  stolen  and  men  and  women  and  children  were  sometimes 
murdered.  General  Jackson  was  sent  to  bring  the  marauders  to  terms, 
and  this  he  did  with  his  usual  thoroughness.  He  marched  into  the  Span- 
ish territory,  punished  the  Indians,  seized  a  Spanish  port,  and  put  to 
death  two  Englishmen  who  were  charged  with  being  spies.  He  greatly 
exceeded  his  rightful  authority,  but  it  was  plain  that  Spanish  rule  was 
hopelessly  weak.  Spain  was  then  ready  to  sell,  and  the  United  States 
purchased  Florida  for  five  million  dollars.  In  1821  the  treaty  was  com- 
pletely ratified  between  the  two  Nations. 
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The  Monroe  Doctrine — Florida  was  one  of  the  last  of  Spain's  pos- 
sessions in  America.  All  her  South  and  Central  American  colonies  had 
rebelled  one  after  another.  Spain,  though  unwilling  to  grant  the  liberties 
demanded,  could  not  hold  the  colonies  whose  struggle  was  strengthened 
by  able  leaders  like  Bolivar  and  San  Martin.  The  kings  of  four  European 
countries,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria  and  France,  had  formed  what  they 
called  the  Holy  Alliance  to  help  each  other  to  put  down  rebellions,  then 
so  common  in  Europe.  They  planned  to  send  their  united  fleets  and 
armies  across  the  seas  to  set  up  Spain's  power  again  in  her  American 
colonies.  However,  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  result  began  to 
cast  about  for  some  way  of  showing  their  sympathies  with  the  new 
Nations  to  their  south.  It  was  naturally  feared  that  the  growth  of  the 
power  of  European  monarchies  in  America  might  deliver  a  deathblow  to 
free  institutions.  It  became  clear  to  authorities  here  that  America  would 
have  to  speak  out  plainly  its  sentiments  on  the  threat  from  abroad.  It 
was  impossible  that  the  United  States  could  stand  by  and  see  the  armies 
of  monarchs  overthrow  the  free  governments  that  had  been  established 
on  the  southern  Continent.  And  there  was  another  difficulty.  Russia 
was  making  claims  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  acting  as 
if  the  American  Continent  in  the  west  was  still  open  to  colonization,  as  it 
had  been  two  centuries  before.     This  difficulty  had  also  to  be  met. 

With  the  strong  support  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  was  President 
Monroe's  Secretary  of  State,  the  President,  in  December,  1823,  gave  ex- 
pression to  certain  views,  which  it  was  hoped  European  rulers  would  read 
and  ponder.  The  first  of  these  was  that  America  was  no  longer  open  to 
colonization,  and  this  was  intended  as  a  warning  to  Russia.  The  second 
point  was  that  the  United  States  had  not  interfered  with  the  affairs  of 
Europe  and  did  not  intend  to  interfere  across  the  sea.  The  third  intima- 
tion was  that  the  United  States  did  not  expect  Europe  to  interfere  with 
affairs  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and,  if  the  kings  of  Europe  should  try  to 
overthrow  the  new,  free,  independent  governments  of  South  America, 
we  should  consider  this  a  mark  of  "unfriendly  disposition  toward  the 
United  States."  This  in  effect  a  declaration  to  the  governments  of 
Europe  that  if  they  sent  their  armies  to  South  America  the  United  States 
would  join  in  the  fight.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  Russia  prom- 
ised not  to  colonize  south  of  the  present  southern  point  of  Alaska,  and 
the  Holy  Alliance  let  Spain's  colonies  alone.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of 
American  abstention  from  the  broils  of  Europe  had  been  a  natural  issue 
of  American  affairs  from  the  beginning.  It  had  developed  with  the 
widening  consciousness  of  the  Nation.  Washington's  farewell  address 
had  given  expression  to  it  in  words  that  sank  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Jefferson's  inaugural  address  had  taken  it  up  again  to  show  that 
time  had  confirmed  it.     The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  a  crowning  comple- 
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merit  to  the  earlier  statements,  and  gave  due  notice  to  the  world  that  the 
young  giant  of  the  West  had  realized  his  growing  strength  and  gave  fair 
warning  that  he  could  not  be  crowded.  The  world  heeded  and  the  idea 
that  lay  back  of  the  doctrine  became  part  of  the  immutable  things  in 
the  international  mind. 

At  the  time  Monroe's  second  term  neared  its  close  and  the  hour  for 
the  presentation  of  new  candidates  approached,  what  was  called  the 
"era  of  good  feeling"  came  to  a  close.  This  was  towards  the  middle  of 
the  third  decade,  and  at  that  time  there  was  still  only  one  great  party,  the 
Republican,  a  party  split  into  factions,  each  with  its  leader,  and  each 
anxious  to  hold  on  to  the  old  party  name.  Though  at  least  one  of  the 
leaders  had  ideas  of  government  which  were  more  like  Hamilton's  than 
like  Jefferson's,  yet  none  dared  take  the  ill-omened  name  of  Federalist. 
Men  rallied  as  a  result  rather  round  the  names  of  men  than  round  the 
names  of  parties.  Those  who  favored  John  Quincy  Adams  or  Henry 
Clay,  two  of  the  candidates,  knew  that  their  candidates  would  favor  a 
liberal  construction  of  the  Constitution  and  the  building  of  roads  and 
canals  at  the  expense  of  the  national  government.  About  Andrew  Jack- 
son rallied  first  those  who  admired  his  military  record  and  his  frontier 
traits,  and,  secondly,  those  who  though  he  would  favor  the  strict  inter- 
pretation of  the  constitution  and  the  rights  of  States.  Apart  from  these 
reasons  for  clinging  to  one  or  the  other  candidate  were  certain  other  rea- 
sons based  on  the  interests  of  the  section  where  the  voters  lived.  The 
South  favored  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  and  W.H.  Crawford, 
of  Georgia,  because  they  were  disposed  to  favor  the  interests  of  that  part 
of  the  country.  Clay  and  Jackson  also  found  great  favor  in  the  West, 
simply  as  heroes  of  that  section,  as  for  similar  provincial  reasons  Adams 
drew  many  supporters  from  his  section  of  New  England. 

Sectional  Interests  Become  Marked — With  the  arrival  of  the  election 
of  1824  these  sectional  interests  had  become  well  marked.  New  England, 
formerly  chiefly  interested  in  commerce  and  fishing,  was  coming  to  use 
the  power  of  falling  water  in  her  short,  rapid  rivers  for  manufacturing 
cotton  and  woolen  goods.  New  England  as  a  result  wanted  a  tariff  wall 
to  protect  her  infant  manufactures.  In  New  York  the  farmers  of  the 
Mohawk  and  Hudson  valleys,  and  the  merchants  of  the  great  seaport, 
New  York  wanted  their  interests  looked  after.  In  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware and  New  Jersey,  the  other  central  States,  there  was  a  great  area  of 
small  farms,  but  there  was  also  a  rapidly  growing  interest  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  the  great  coal  fields  at  that  time  having  just  begun  to 
be  developed.  South  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  there  was  almost  no  in- 
terest but  that  of  the  great  plantations  raising  tobacco,  rice  and  cotton. 
Here,  too,  there  was  much  discontent,  because  in  Virginia  the  tobacco 
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fields  were  worn  out,  their  original  fertility  gone,  and  in  South  Carolina 
the  price  of  cotton  was  falling,  due  to  greatly  increasing  production. 
Finally  the  States  west  of  the  mountains  and  the  western  parts  of  the 
Middle  States  were  made  up  of  wide-scattered  farming  districts  need- 
ing "internal  improvements" — good  roads  through  forests,  canals,  and 
well-dredged  rivers — to  help  them  in  carrying  their  products  to  market, 
and  these  territories  being  as  yet  largely  undeveloped  were  too  indigent 
to  carry  out  these  improvements  themselves  and  looked  to  the  national 
government  to  do  the  work.  These  sectional  interests  affected  national 
politics  for  some  time  to  come,  and  were  plainly  seen  in  the  campaign  of 
1824. 

After  much  political  scheming  the  election  was  held.  The  electors 
met  in  their  various  States  and  cast  their  ballots  for  the  candidate  they 
were  pledged  to  elect.  Ninety-nine  voted  for  Andrew  Jackson,  eighty- 
four  for  Adams,  forty-one  for  Crawford,  and  thirty-seven  for  Clay. 
Since  none  had  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  the  choice,  as  the 
Constitution  provides,  was  left  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  By  law 
the  House  would  have  to  choose  one  of  the  first  three  candidates,  so  Clay 
was  therefore  out  of  the  contest.  Since  Adams  and  Clay  believed  in 
about  the  same  kind  of  government,  Clay's  friends  were  urged  to  vote  for 
Adams.  By  this  means  Jackson  was  defeated,  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  himself  and  the  West.  Jackson's  friends  gave  vent  to  their 
feeling  by  declaring  that  the  will  of  the  people  had  been  defied.  The 
anger  of  Jackson  and  his  friends  was  increased  when  Adams  made  Clay 
his  Secretary  of  State.  There  had  been  a  "deal,"  they  asserted,  and  Clay, 
who  had  been  called  the  "Judas"  of  the  West,  had  sold  his  influence  to 
Adams  for  office,  it  was  asserted.  The  cry,  whether  well  founded  or 
not,  had  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  administration  of  Adams.  Adams 
was  a  man  of  great  ability,  but  the  animosities  that  bubbled  round  his 
term  of  office  restricted  the  scope  of  his  work  and  greatly  crippled  his 
power  of  doing  good.  The  people  during  his  term  of  Presidency  were 
divided  into  Jackson  men  and  Adams  men.  Two  parties  were  indeed 
forming  out  of  the  old  Republican  party,  and  before  the  Presidency  of 
Adams  had  come  to  an  end  the  friends  of  liberal  construction  and  the 
tariff  began,  with  Clay  as  their  leader,  to  call  themselves  the  National  Re- 
publicans. In  later  years  they  came  to  be  known  as  Whigs.  In  some 
directions  they  were  like  the  old  Federalists,  but  they  did  not  assume 
that  haughty  air  which  had  characterized  Hamilton.  Those  who  favored 
a  strict  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  followers  of  Jackson 
called  themselves  Democratic  Republicans,  and  in  course  of  time  came  to 
be  known  as  Democrats. 

Jacksonian  Democracy — Apart  from  this  other  great  political  changes 
took   place   in   the   national    arena   in    this   third    decade   of   the   nine- 
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teenth  century.  One  element  of  development  and  transmutation  had 
already  begun  in  the  time  of  Jefferson  and  came  to  its  final  fruition  about 
the  date  of  the  close  of  the  Presidency  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  This 
was  the  change  from  the  old  property  or  tax  qualifications  to  manhood 
suffrage,  the  cardinal  principle  of  which  was  that  a  man  was  to  vote 
simply  because  of  what  he  was  rather  than  because  of  what  he  had. 
In  other  words,  every  man  was  to  have  a  single  vote  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  his  possessions.  In  Washington's  time  most  of  the  Eastern 
States  had  allowed  no  one  to  vote  who  did  not  own  a  certain  amount  of 
property  or  pay  a  certain  amount  of  rent.  But  the  new  Western  States 
did  not  thus  restrict  the  right  to  vote ;  and  the  Eastern  States,  in  part 
from  Western  example,  gradually  adopted  manhood  suffrage.  The  Jack- 
sonian  Democracy,  for  so  it  has  been  the  rule  to  call  the  political  spirit 
which  appeared  to  govern  political  action  after  1820,  also  began  to  fight 
for  another  reform,  the  right  of  the  people  to  name  their  own  candidates 
for  office.  Since  1800  nominations  for  the  Presidency  had  been  made 
by  the  Congressional  caucus.  The  members  of  Congress  belonging  to 
each  party  would  meet,  decide  upon  a  candidate,  and  announce  his  name 
to  the  country.  Thus  it  came  about  that  a  plan  had  been  evolved 
through  which  the  people  had  nothing  to  say  as  to  whom  they  would  have 
for  a  candidate.  Only  great  and  successful  politicians  and  men  in  favor 
with  Congressmen  could  hope  for  office.  A  man  of  the  people,  like  An- 
drew Jackson,  had  no  chance.  It  was  out  of  this  condition  that  arose  the 
cry,  "Down  with  King  Caucus,"  and  the  Western  States  led  in  the  over- 
throw. There  men  had  grown  self-reliant  in  their  struggle  to  develop  a 
new  country,  and  they  had  no  patience  with  the  airs  of  superiority  which 
some  politicians  assumed.  One  man  was  no  better  than  another,  they 
held,  and  they  wanted  a  President  who  was  a  man  of  the  people.  In 
1824  Crawford  was  nominated  by  the  Congressional  caucus ;  but  that  was 
the  last  one  ever  held  for  this  purpose.  State  Legislatures  and  State 
conventions  nominated  for  a  time,  and  then  the  national  nomination  con- 
vention came  into  use. 

In  the  struggle  of  1828  Adams  and  Jackson  were  again  candidates. 
The  hardy  frontier  warrior,  "Old  Hickory,"  as  men  loved  to  call  Jackson, 
had  lived  in  a  log  cabin,  had  fought  the  Indians,  was  the  "Hero  of  New 
Orleans,"  and  had  led  the  simple  life  of  the  backwoods.  He  was  one  of 
the  plain  people,  and  their  hearts  were  set  on  his  election,  especially  since 
his  failure  of  1824.  A  couplet  of  the  time  shows  how  the  contest  was 
viewed  by  the  people.     It  ran : 

John  Quincy  Adams,  who  can  write, 
And  Andrew  Jackson,  who  can  fight. 

In  John  Quincy  Adams  Jackson  had  a  rival  of  great  ability,  but  a  man 
who  was  lacking  in  the  genius  for  friendship,  and  who  was,  perhaps,  too 
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high-minded  and  too  honorable  to  use  his  office  of  President  to  increase 
the  number  of  politicians  who  would  work  for  him.  It  was  characteristic 
of  him  that  he  would  not  remove  his  enemies  from  office,  or  appoint  his 
friends,  or  make  promises  to  win  support.  It  was  at  this  time,  however, 
that  on  perhaps  the  first  occasion  in  American  history  the  mass  of  the 
people  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  national  campaign.  The  aver- 
age man  looked  on  Jackson  as  one  of  his  own  kind,  and  he  gloried  in  the 
fact  that  Adams  did  not  get  a  vote  south  of  the  Potomac  or  west  of  the 
Alleghenies,  and  that  Jackson  was  elected.  Jackson  was  a  man  as  strong 
in  will  as  he  was  rough  and  ready  in  manners  and  speech.  Before  the 
term  of  Adams'  Presidency  had  ended  or  Jackson's  had  begun  a  great 
contest  had  opened  in  Congress  which  was  soon  to  try  the  strength  of 
the  National  Government  in  its  relations  with  a  State ;  and  it  was  well 
that  a  man  with  the  confidence  of  the  people  was  President  when  the 
crisis  came.     The  occasion  of  this  stirring  up  of  strife  was  the  tariff. 

The  first  Congress  following  the  Revolution  had  a  low  tariff  duty, 
but  its  main  purpose  was  to  raise  money  to  run  the  government.  After 
the  War  of  1812,  however,  there  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  an  appeal  to 
Congress  for  a  tariff  high  enough  to  keep  out  European  goods  and  thus 
leave  the  home  market  to  the  new  American  manufactures.  Congress 
passed  such  an  act,  but  it  did  not  make  the  rate  high  enough,  and  in  1824 
a  new  law,  urged  by  Henry  Clay,  whose  ideal  was  the  "American  system, 
a  plan  to  make  America  self-supporting  was  passed,  raising  the  duties 
still  higher.  By  this  time  the  Southern  statesmen  opposed  the  high  tariff, 
because  there  were  no  manufactures  in  the  South,  and  protection  did  the 
South  no  good.  Four  years  later  still  another  act  was  passed.  It  was 
generally  abominated  and  pleased  nobody.  Against  it  there  went  pro- 
tests from  many  quarters,  and  particularly  from  John  C.  Calhoun,  who 
represented  the  interests  of  South  Carolina.  The  protective  tariff  law 
was  unconstitutional,  he  said,  and  such  a  law  might  be  nullified  by  a 
State.  In  other  words,  it  lay  in  the  power  of  the  State  to  forbid  the 
United  States  customs  officers  to  collect  the  tariff  within  the  State  limits. 
If  that  were  true  it  would  mean  that  there  was  an  end  to  all  effective 
government  in  Washington,  and  there  would  be  a  return  to  the  troublous 
times  of  the  Confederation  period.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  uncertainty 
thus  generated  that  Andrew  Jackson  was  inaugurated. 

The  country  over  which  Andrew  Jackson  was  called  on  to  preside, 
was  a  very  different  country  from  that  which  saw  the  Revolution  half  a 
century  before.  The  places  of  Washington,  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Jef- 
ferson had  been  taken  by  Jackson,  Clay,  Calhoun  and  Webster.  The 
two  statesmen  with  the  greatest  hold  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  Jackson 
and  Clay,  came  from  west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  Their  pres- 
ence and  their  influence  combined  to  give  an  indication  of  the  larger  part 
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the  West  was  going  to  play  in  the  destinies  of  the  Nation.  The  opening 
up  of  the  West  had  in  fact  an  invigorating  psychological  effect  all 
through  the  country.  The  period  of  passivity  and  somnolence,  when  the 
eyes  of  the  people  were  turned  backwards  towards  Europe  began  to  pass. 
The  Nation  began  to  look  to  the  West  and  to  the  future.  An  idea  of  the 
miraculous  possibilities  that  lay  in  the  Eldorado  of  which  they  had  be- 
come the  heirs  dawned  on  the  popular  intelligence.  The  people  began  to 
realize  that  they  had  come  not  merely  into  a  country  but  into  a  continent 
of  countries.  Pride  in  the  idea  that  stood  for  "America" — the  vast  lands, 
the  promise  of  the  millions  upon  it,  the  limpid  air,  the  waters  that  ran 
through  its  valleys,  the  lakes  that  opened  their  bosom  to  the  sun,  the 
principle  of  untrammeled  human  freedom  and  development  that  had 
made  it  something  of  a  terrestrial  paradise — began  to  grow  among  the 
people,  now  expanding  with  infinite  courage  and  hope  towards  the  wide 
spaces  of  the  West. 

Growth  in  Population — The  growth  of  the  population  and  of  the  ter- 
ritory coming  under  the  United  States  Government  was  continuous.  In 
1789  there  were  about  four  million  people  in  the  United  States,  the  vast 
majority  dwelling  within  about  sixty  miles  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
By  1830  there  were  about  thirteen  millions  of  people,  who  spread  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  with  its  manufactures  and  commerce,  into  the  land 
beyond  the  Misissippi.  In  1789  the  United  States  embraced  800,000 
square  miles,  but  in  1830  the  area  was  2,000,000  square  miles.  And  there 
were  always  people  who  went  far  away  ahead  of  everyone  else.  In  the 
distant  Rocky  Mountains  the  furtraders  mingled  with  the  Indians.  The 
traveler  in  the  direction  of  the  West,  leaving  the  old  seacoast  States, 
passed  through  a  vast  area  of  farm  and  grazing  land,  where  farmer  and 
ranchman  strove  for  a  living  and  dreamed  of  riches.  From  the  time 
when  the  earliest  adventurer  had  pushed  beyond  the  Alleghanies  the 
forest  farms  with  their  log  cabins  had  multiplied  and  improved  till  they 
had  become  villages  with  frame  houses,  and  here  and  there  a  modest  town 
had  become  a  thriving  city.  The  Indians  and  the  forests  had  given  way, 
they  and  other  barriers  receding  ever  farther  towards  the  West.  The 
purchase  of  Louisiana  and  the  annexation  of  Florida  had  more  than 
doubled  the  size  of  the  United  States,  and  the  population  had  more  than 
kept  pace  with  the  expanding  territory. 

The  cities  in  the  East  had  shared  in  the  general  development.  In 
New  York  City  the  33,000  inhabitants  that  might  have  witnessed  the 
inauguration  of  Washington  had  become  in  the  third  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  over  200,000  people.  It  had  by  that  time  become  patent 
that  with  her  magnificent  harbor,  and  with  the  Hudson  River  and  the 
Erie  Canal  offering  lines  of  communication  with  the  interior,  New  York 
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City  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  good  water  power  had  caused  the  rise  of  large  manu- 
facturing towns  to  which  laboring  men  foregathered.  The  great  propor- 
tions of  these  cities  brought  to  the  fore  the  question  of  providing  food 
and  shelter  for  large  populations  occupying  small  areas.  Wood,  burned 
in  open  fireplaces  became  too  dear,  and  gave  way  to  hard  coal,  or  anthra- 
cite, lately  found  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  the  use  of  coal  called  for  a  new 
kind  of  stove.  Gas  in  course  of  time  began  to  be  manufactured  from 
coal,  and  then  the  streets  were  illuminated,  and  the  people  who  could 
afford  to  gave  up  the  tallow  dip  or  the  sperm  oil.  In  the  larger  cities, 
where  men  had  to  live  at  some  distance  from  their  business,  omnibus 
lines  and  horse  cars  running  on  iron  tracks  came  into  use. 

The  chief  area  of  development,  however,  was  always  the  West,  and 
the  growth  of  population  and  activity  was  not  only  in  the  Western 
States,  but  the  western  parts  of  the  Eastern  States,  such  as  Virginia,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Ohio  had,  in  the 
third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  addded  a  million  and  a  half  people 
to  the  previous  population.  Indiana  and  Illinois  had  more  than  doubled 
their  population.  In  a  little  more  than  a  generation  the  unbounded  and 
untouched  wilderness  of  Ohio  had  become  a  populous  State  with  more 
people  than  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  combined.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  the  West  had  become  possessed  of  more  votes  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  than  any  other  section,  and  it  became  clear  that  its 
political  leaders  and  their  ideals  would  compel  attention  and  become  the 
predominating  factor.  A  few  years  before  the  forests  of  the  West  had 
opened  to  the  influx  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  and  now  their  chil- 
dren had  come  back  to  govern  the  Nation. 

The  West  gave  to  the  government  of  the  Nation  and  to  its  composite 
population  a  new  type  of  character  that  was  a  formation  of  influences 
in  a  new  environment.  The  life  of  the  people  on  the  rough  frontier  was 
greatly  different  from  the  life  of  the  settled  Atlantic  seaboard.  They 
had  experienced  the  trying  journey  through  forests,  over  mountains1  and 
down  streams  to  the  lonely  spot  in  the  woods — the  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  they  had  taken  up  at  the  government  land  office.  The  Government 
had  at  first  sold  large  tracts  of  land  to  companies,  which  then  sold  them 
to  actual  settlers.  Then  for  a  time  the  Government  sold  small  tracts  to 
settlers  and  trusted  them  until  they  could  pay ;  but  about  1820  the  wiser 
plan  was  adopted  of  selling  at  a  low  price — $1.25  per  acre — for  cash  to 
actual  settlers.  In  the  midst  of  the  clearing  that  they  called  their  home, 
in  a  hastily  built  "half-faced  camp"  or  open  shed  of  poles,  the  family 
lived  until  trees  could  be  cut  for  the  log  cabin,  the  universal  home  of 
the  backwoodsman.  Meantime,  the  trees  were  girdled  by  an  encircling 
notch  which  stopped  the  sap  and  killed  the  foliage.     Then  in  ground  thus 
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laid  open  to  the  sun,  corn  and  potatoes  and  wheat  were  planted.  The 
settlers  being  removed  from  any  place  where  furniture,  tools  or  food 
were  sold,  had 'to  provide  all  these  things  from  their  own  resources, 
apart  from  what  they  had  brought  with  them.  Brooms  were  made  out  of 
corn  husks ;  chairs  and  tables  were  hewn  from  trees.  As  a  result  the 
men  of  the  West  became  inventive,  resourceful,  independent,  self  reliant. 
On  the  rough  frontier  no  one  was  rich,  and  few  were  very  poor.  A  man 
was  in  the  main  judged  by  the  achievement  he  had  to  his  credit.  Family 
trees  and  pretensions  of  a  similar  kind  were  not  even  given  a  thought. 
A  shrewd  man,  who  chose  land  wisely,  was  often  followed  by  others ;  he 
might  then  cut  his  land  into  town  lots  and  name  the  town  for  himself, 
and  as  owner  of  the  first  store  or  mill,  become  the  foremost  man  of  his 
community.  Men  of  that  type  became  the  leaders  of  the  frontier,  and  in 
case  of  marked  ability  and  strength  of  will,  or  by  their  interest  in  the 
public  welfare  and  talent  for  formulating  the  needs  and  ideals  of  the  fron- 
tiersmen, they  in  cases  here  and  there  became  representatives  of  their 
people  and  national  leaders,  like  Jackson. 

The  Governorship  of  Hiester — This  therefore  was  something  of  the 
national  background  of  activity,  expansion  and  development,  against 
which  the  third  decade  of  the  century  was  worked  out  in  Pennsylvania. 
Joseph  Hiester  succeeded  William  Findlay  as  governor  in  1820.  Hiester 
was  born  in  Bern,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1752.  He  was  of 
German  stock  and  belonged  to  a  family  that  had  emigrated  from  Silesia 
in  1737,  and  settled  in  Gosenhoppen,  Pennsylvania,  afterwards  purchas- 
ing from  the  proprietary  government  a  tract  of  several  thousand  acres 
in  Berks  County.  He  received  a  common  school  education  in  the  inter- 
vals of  his  labor  on  the  farm  and  became  a  clerk  in  a  store  in  Reading, 
Pennsylvania.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  young  Hiester  raised 
and  equipped  in  that  a  company  with  which  he  took  part  in  the  battles 
of  Long  Island  and  Germantown.  He  was  promoted  colonel,  was  cap- 
tured and  confined  in  the  "Jersey"  prison-ship,  where  he  did  much  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow  prisoners.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1776  and  of  the  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1790,  and  served  five  years  in  the  House  and  four  in  the 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  two  major- 
generals  to  command  the  quota  of  Pennsylvania  militia  that  was  called 
for  by  the  President.  He  served  in  Congress  from  1797  to  1805  and  again 
from  1815  till  1820,  when  he  resigned  to  become  governor  after  having 
been  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  that  office  in  1817. 

The  local  politics  of  Philadelphia  in  1820  hinged  entirely  on  the 
gubernatorial  contest.  The  new  school  of  Democrats  gave  Governor 
Findaly  a  unanimous  nomination :  Hiester  was  supported  by  the  old 
school  Democrats  and  by  the  Federalists.     The  patronage  of  the  execu- 
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tive  was  very  considerable  under  the  Constitution  of  1790  and  it  was  use- 
less for  any  man,  no  matter  how  able  a  politician  or  honest  and  wise  a 
leader,  to  hope  to  use  this  patronage  without  rousing  jealousy,  party 
faction,  private  hatred,  and  public  assaults.  Governor  Findlay  was  de- 
feated, and  at  the  general  elections  of  the  following  year  the  Democrats 
gained  entire  ascendancy  in  the  Legislature. 

The  year  of  1821  has  been  considered  by  students  of  national  affairs 
as  an  epoch-making  period,  a  dividing  line  between  the  old  landmarks 
and  the  new.  It  witnessed  the  reannexation  of  Florida  and  its  claims 
acknowledged  to  the  Pacific.  It  saw  the  effort  to  part  out  those  new 
domains  between  North  and  South — freedom  and  slavery.  The  party 
tests  and  political  doctrines  of  the  generation  that  fought  the  war  of  1812 
were  already  of  the  past,  were  dead  and  forgotten  issues.  Questions  of 
finance,  internal  improvement,  and  tariff  demanded  a  new  sort  of  politi- 
cal training.  Old  Matthew  Carey's  economic  doctrines  were  being 
studied ;  the  works  of  Franklin  and  Hamilton  were  read  by  young 
American  statesmen.  But  nearer  and  more  portentous  than  any  or  all 
other  issues,  the  slave  interest,  crystallized  into  a  unity  of  purpose,  and 
led  by  men  of  absolute  genius  began  to  battle  for  the  control  of  the 
national  policy.  Calhoun  and  nullification  were  at  hand;  the  guns  oi 
Sumter  were  but  forty  years  below  the  horizon  of  the  times.  From 
1821,  the  year  of  the  close  of  Monroe's  first  term  of  office,  the  era  of 
American  politics  that  issued  and  received  its  solution  in  the  great  Civil 
War  may  properly  be  said  to  date  its  beginning. 

With  that  same  year  of  1821  there  were  numerous  matters  of  prime 
interest  brought  before  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  The  subject 
of  city  taxation  was  already  becoming  more  interesting  by  reason  of 
the  increase  of  the  burden  of  contributions  to  the  public  support  which 
was  growing  heavier  every  year.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Dock  Ward 
of  Pennsylvania  at  which  a  method  of  relief  to  tax-payers  was  proposed, 
which  was  very  much  in  advance  of  the  times.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
declaring  that  the  visits  of  the  tax-collectors  were  inconvenient  and 
caused  irritation,  and  that  a  central  office  should  be  opened  which  citi- 
zens could  visit  and  pay  voluntarily.  As  an  illustration  of  the  value 
of  the  plan  it  was  shown  that  the  collection  of  the  United  States  direct 
taxes  in  Philadelphia  in  the  years  1815  and  1816  had  been  made  that  way 
and  without  a  single  loss  to  the  public. 

In  March  1821  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  to  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  State  penitentiary  within  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 
The  commissioners  appointed  to  erect  it  were  Thomas  Wistar,  Dr. 
Samuel  P.  Griffin,  Peter  Meircken,  George  N.  Baker,  Thomas  Bradford, 
John  Bacon,  Caleb  Carmalt,  Samuel  R.  Wood,  Thomas  Sparks,  James 
Thackara,  and  Daniel  H.  Miller.    They  were  given  authority  to  select  a 
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site  and  to  make  contracts  for  the  building,  which  was  to  be  on  the 
plan  of  the  penitentiary  at  Pittsburgh.  They  were  also  to  sell  the  Arch 
Street  prison  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia  if 
they  would  pay  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  it.  These  commissioners 
advertised  in  May  for  plans  for  the  building,  promising  to  give  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  design  of  a  prison  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  cells. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year  they  selected  the  Cherry  Hill  farm  property, 
on  the  north  side  of  Francis  Lane  (since  Coates  Street  and  Fairmount 
Avenue),  west  of  the  Ridge  Road.  Improvements  afterwards  made 
placed  this  lot  between  Corinthian  Avenue  and  Twenty-First  Street. 
John  Haviland  was  selected  as  the  architect. 

An  important  reform  accomplished  about  the  same  time  was  the 
breaking  up  of  the  auction  monopoly  which  had  prohibited  auction  sales 
except  by  a  few  licensed  auctioneers,  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The 
office  had  become  very  valuable  and  was  conferred  for  political  reasons. 
If  not  a  source  of  actual  corruption  it  had  nevertheless  subjected  the 
administration  of  Governor  Findlay  to  much  suspicion.  By  the  act  of 
April  2,  1821,  the  business  was  thrown  open  without  limitation.  It  was 
then  announced  that  a  first-class  license  to  sell  within  two  miles  of  the 
State-House  should  be  given  to  anyone  who  should  apply  for  it,  give 
proper  surety  and  pay  a  license  fee  of  two  thousand  dollars  in  advance. 
Licenses  to  sell  horses,  cattle  and  carriages  it  was  directed  should  be 
"furnished  for  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  Meanwhile  political 
affairs  struck  a  snag.  The  defeat  of  Findlay  was  not  accompanied  by 
sufficiently  important  results  in  the  Legislature  to  furnish  Governor 
Hiester  with  a  working  majority.  Findlay's  friends  were  very  active  in 
pushing  him  for  United  States  Senator.  At  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
Legislature  in  January  three  ballots  were  taken  but  no  candidate  could 
obtain  a  majority  over  all  others.  The  convention  therefore  adjourned 
sine  die.  In  April  Governor  Hiester  arrived  in  Philadelphia  and  put  up 
at  the  Rotterdam  Hotel,  in  Fourth  Street  above  Race.  A  week  after- 
wards Governor  Findlay  was  in  the  city  and  his  admirers  gave  him  a 
complimentry  dinner  at  the  house  of  William  Stewart  in  North  Sixth 
Street. 

The  Philadelphia  election  contests  of  1821  brought  to  the  front  an 
"Administration  ticket"  supported  by  Federal  Independents,  who  were 
of  the  old  school  of  Democrats,  which  was  nominated,  having  for  Sena- 
tors Stephen  Duncan  and  William  Wurts,  in  place  of  William  McMullin, 
resigned ;  county  commissioner,  Robert  Brooke ;  auditor  Samuel  Patton. 
In  the  city  what  were  called  Federal  Republican  nominations  for  Assem- 
bly were  William  Lehman,  James  M.  Broom,  John  Edwards,  Jr.,  George 
Emlen,  and  Joseph  Robertson.  In  the  county  the  Independent  Repub- 
licans of  the  old  school,  Hiester  men,  met  at  the  house  of  Bartholomew 
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Graves,  in  Spring  Garden,  and  nominated  for  the  Assembly  Lynford 
Lardner,  Robert  Carr,  Algernon  S.  Logan,  Travy  Taylor,  Charles  Lever- 
ing, and  John  Thompson.  The  new  school  Democrats,  supporters  of 
Findlay,  nominated  John  Conrad,  Jacob  Holgate,  Jacob  Shearer,  Nathan 
Jones,  and  Joel  B.  Sutherland.  At  the  election  the  Administration  party 
carried  most  of  the  city  and  county  and  elected  Senators  Duncan  and 
Wurts,  County  Commissioner  Brooke,  and  Auditor  Patton,  also  getting 
control  of  the  Legislature.  About  this  time  also  occurred  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Apprentices'  Library,  also  the  establishment  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Law  Library,  under  the  auspices  of  "The  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Legal  Knowledge  and  Forensic  Eloquence." 

The  term  of  Governor  Hiester  saw  the  usual  political  conflicts.  The 
disposition  to  attack  all  in  power,  and  to  call  them  sharply  to  account 
for  their  doings,  had  long  been  exercised  without  limit  or  discretion. 
Governor  Hiester,  in  1822,  called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  chief  causes  of  this.  "Permit  me  to  suggest"  he 
said,  "whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  devise  some  method  of  reduc- 
ing the  enormous  power  and  patronage  of  the  Governor,  .  .  .  and 
whether  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Legislature  might  not  be  shortened." 
Early  in  1822  ex-Governor  Findlay  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  full  term  of  six  years  from  the  preceding  March  the 
fourth.  Two  of  his  brothers  were  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  same  time. 

Meanwhile  in  Philadelphia  manufactures  increased,  the  city  improve- 
ments extended  into  the  suburbs,  the  public  squares  presented  a  better 
appearance,  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  free  schools  for  rich  and  poor 
alike,  not  merely  for  the  children  of  the  indigent,  increased  steadily. 
A  lamentable  event  was  the  burning  of  the  Orphans'  Asylum  in  which 
twenty-three  children  perished.  The  Mercantile  Library  was  formed  in 
1822,  and  the  College  of  Pharmacy  and  also  the  Museum  were  incor- 
porated. It  is  worth  noting  that  the  American  edition  of  Rees'  Cyclo- 
pedia, in  forty-one  volumes,  with  six  additional  volumes  of  plate,  was 
completed  this  year  in  Philadelphia.  It  contained  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  engravings  and  was,  up  to  that  time,  the  most  costly  publi- 
cation attempted  in  the  United  States.  The  Fairmount  Water  Works 
were  completed,  the  dam  being  made  ready  and  the  water-wheels 
hoisted.  These  events  showed  that  the  movement  spiralled  upward  and 
not  downward.  Pennsylvania  and  the  towns  which  formed  so  many 
nuclei  on  its  surface  had  strong  within  it  the  principle  of  growth  and  al- 
ready the  province  was  taking  the  shape  and  creating  the  atmosphere 
by  which  it  was  to  be  known  to  future  generations. 

John  Andrew  Shulze  Made  Governor — The  year  1823  saw  the  cam- 
paign for  Governor.     Hiester  had  announced  that  he  was  not  a  candi- 
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date  and  refused  to  permit  his  name  to  be  used.  In  January  a  legis- 
lative caucus  was  held  at  Harrisburg,  which  recommended  a  nominating 
convention  for  March  4  to  choose  a  Presidential  candidate  and  make  up 
an  electorial  ticket.  This  convention  was  held  and  it  not  only  arranged 
an  electorial  ticket  but  went  into  nomination  for  Governor,  George 
Bryan  and  Samuel  D.  Ingham  being  prominent  candidates.  John  Andrew 
Schulze  was  a  third  candidate.  After  several  ballots,  Ingham  and  Bryan 
leading  the  votes,  the  convention  adjourned.  Before  it  assembled  on 
the  second  day  an  arrangement  had  apparently  been  made  between  the 
friends  of  Ingham  and  Schulze,  which  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of 
Ingham  and  the  union  of  his  friends  with  those  of  Schulze  who  was 
nominated  by  a  vote  of  ninety-six  to  thirty-five  for  Bryan.  The  result 
caused  surprise  and  some  dissatisfaction  for  Schulze  was  a  man  that 
was  little  known,  though  he  proved  he  had  considerable  ability. 

In  the  meantime  the  Federalists  met  at  Lancaster  and  nominated 
Andrew  Gregg,  an  old  Democrat.  A  number  of  discontented  Democrats 
sent  delegates  to  this  convention  and,  it  would  appear,  influenced  the 
nomination.  Other  considerations  besides  State  politics  were  involved 
in  the  nomination  for  Governor.  The  presidential  question  intervened. 
Calhoun  and  Crawford  were  strong  candidates  against  General  Jackson 
and  the  nomination  of  Schulze  was  supposed  to  be  made  in  the  Calhoun 
and  Crawford  interest.  The  upshot  of  what  followed  on  the  guberna- 
torial ticket  was  that  Gregg  had  in  city  and  county  7757  votes  and 
Schulze  6654.  The  federal  ticket  carried  the  city  and  the  Schulze  Demo- 
crats elected  their  assemblymen.  In  the  State  Gregg  was  badly  beaten. 
Schulze  received  a  very  large  German  vote  while  Gregg  lost  a  good  many 
Federalist  votes  on  account  of  his  former  political  career  as  Democrat. 
The  settlement  of  the  State  contest  did  not  end  the  political  agitation 
of  the  year.  The  presidential  question  to  be  determined  in  1824  was  one 
of  great  interest.  It  was  said  that  the  interests  of  the  Schulze  party 
were  in  favor  of  Crawford  or  Calhoun  and  that  Ingham  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  Jackson.  The  opposition  to  caucus  nominations  by  legis- 
lative bodies  which  was  developed  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  State 
canvass  was  now  turned  against  the  Congressional  caucus  system  of 
nominating  candidates  for  President  of  the  United  States. 

About  this  time  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  penitentiary  was  laid 
at  Philadelphia.  The  building  was  intended  for  the  solitary  confinement 
of  prisoners,  and  the  great  outbreak  by  prisoners  which  had  recently 
taken  place  had  its  share  in  determining  the  plan.  The  cells  were  to 
be  secure  and  separate. 

Lafayette  Visits  Pennsylvania — The  year  1824  was  notable  for  the 
signing  of  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
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for  suppressing  the  slave-trade.  A  little  later  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
St.  Petersburg  with  Russia  relating  to  the  boundaries  of  what  was  then 
Russian  America.  General  Lafayette,  under  invitation  from  Congress, 
came  to  America,  arriving  in  New  York  on  August  13,  and  made  his 
triumphal  tour  through  the  then  prosperous  and  united  land  which  he 
had  aided  in  the  work  of  expelling  foreign  tyranny.  Edward  Everett, 
addressing  Lafayette  at  Harvard  a  few  days  after  his  arrivel  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  sense  of  gratitude  and  interest  which  Americans  felt 
towards  the  historic  figure  in  whom  had  been  merged  the  young  and 
famous  warrior  of  the  days  of  the  Revolution :  "With  the  present  year 
will  be  completed  the  first  half  century  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,"  and  Lafayette  had  "returned  in  his  age  to  receive 
the  gratitude  of  the  nation  to  which  he  devoted  his  youth."  "Enjoy  a 
triumph"  added  the  orator,  "such  as  never  conqueror  nor  monarch 
enjoyed,  the  assurance  that  throughout  America  there  is  not  a  bosom 
which  does  not  beat  with  joy  and  gratitude  at  the  sound  of  your  name." 
The  Councils  of  Philadelphia  made  preparations  for  welcoming  the 
French  general  to  the  city.  Brigadier-General  Robert  Patterson  called 
a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  First  Brigade  to  assist  in  the  arrange- 
ments and  make  preparations  for  the  reception.  During  August  and 
September  meetings  of  persons  engaged  in  various  trades  were  held  to 
prepare  methods  of  celebrating  the  great  event.  Mayor  Watson  issued 
a  proclamation  permitting  an  illumination  of  the  city  and  it  was  resolved 
to  have  a  civic  ball  during  the  time  that  Lafayette  was  a  guest  of  the 
corporation.  September  28  was  appointed  for  the  reception  of  Lafayette 
and  volunteers  from  the  different  portions  of  the  State  and  from  adjoin- 
ing States  came  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies.  The  procession  was 
divided  into  civil  and  military  sections.  The  volunteers  were  ordered 
to  be  concentrated  at  Rush's  field.  A  salute  was  ordered  to  be  fired  as 
Lafayette  entered  the  field  and  the  troops  were  then  to  be  reviewed  by 
Lafayette  before  the  line  of  march  was  taken  up.  On  September  27  at 
Morrisville  the  Governor  delivered  an  eloquent  address  of  welcome  to 
Lafayette.  Troops  met  and  escorted  General  Lafayette  and  Governor 
Schulze  to  Frankford  where  they  slept  for  the  night  at  the  United  States 
Arsenal.  The  people  of  Frankford  were  very  much  disappointed  at  the 
circumstance  of  the  arrival  of  the  escort  when  it  was  yet  too  light  for 
illumination  and  still  too  dark  to  give  a  favorable  view  of  the  procession. 
Lafayette  visited  the  village  the  next  morning  and  listened  to  a  speech 
of  welcome  by  the  borough  authorities.  The  next  day  troops  escorted 
Lafayette  and  Governor  Schulze  to  Rush's  field  where  the  main  body 
of  the  escort  was  drawn  up.  Here  the  ceremonies  of  review  were  gone 
through  with.  The  barouche  of  the  visitor  was  drawn  by  six  cream- 
colored  horses  and  in  it  with  Lafayette  was  the  venerable  Judge  Peters 
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of  the  United  States  District  Court,  Governor  Schulze  following  in 
another  barouche.  When  the  review  was  over  the  line  of  march  was 
taken  up  and  the  civic  procession  was  passed  by  the  First  Brigade  and 
the  accompanying  troops  after  which  that  portion  followed  the  military. 
The  rear  of  the  procession  was  brought  up  by  the  Second  Brigade  and 
some  of  the  county  troops. 

At  the  State-house  another  round  of  ceremonies  was  gone  through 
and  Lafayette  was  escorted  to  his  headquarters  at  Franklin  House. 
On  September  29  in  the  Hall  of  Independence  the  State  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  waited  upon  Lafayette  and  Major  Williams  delivered  an 
address.  The  children  of  the  public  schools  were  received  in  the  State- 
house  yard  the  next  day  and  in  the  afternoon  the  general  was  received 
in  the  Masonic  Hall  by  members  of  the  Masonic  order.  He  remained  in 
the  city  for  a  week,  during  which  time  there  were  many  other  receptions, 
balls  and  festivities,  his  visit  having  stimulated  patriotic  feelings  which 
had  long  lain  dormant  and  directed  the  popular  mind  towards  the 
history  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  to  a  remembrance  of  the  claims 
which  the  services  of  the  creators  of  the  Republic  had  upon  the  latter 
generations  who  had  benefited  so  enormously  from  their  work. 

Great  festivities  marked  also  Lafayette's  second  visit  to  Philadelphia. 
He  had  been  through  the  growing  west  and  arrived  on  his  way  to  embark 
for  Europe.  A  committee  from  the  Councils  met  him  at  Bordentown 
and  they  landed  at  the  new  Chestnut  Street  wharf.  Then  he  was  escorted 
to  the  Franklin  House,  the  whole  house  being  given  over  to  his  use. 
Here  he  dined  with  the  mayor,  recorder  and  alderman.  He  gave  as  his 
toast :  "The  great  and  beautiful  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  I  was  first, 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  welcomed  as  a  recruit,  and  am  now  as  kingly 
welcomed  as  a  veteran."  On  July  18  the  nation's  guest  attended  a 
concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Female  Hospital  Society.  On  the  20th 
he  visited  Germantown  accompanied  by  a  committee  of  Councils,  he 
was  met  at  Logan's  Hill  by  the  Germantown  companies  and  by  citizens. 
They  took  breakfast  in  the  Chew  House,  visited  Benjamin  Constant's 
academy,  went  to  Mount  Airy,  and  then  to  Chestnut  Hill.  On  his  re- 
turn he  listened  to  an  address  by  Charles  Pierce  of  the  Masonic  lodge,  at 
Reuben  Haine's  house,  and  visited  Walter  R.  Johnson's  academy.  Re- 
turning to  Philadelphia  he  attended  the  Rush  dinner  at  Washington 
Hall  and  paid  a  tribute  to  the  happy  message  in  1824  of  his  old  friend 
and  companion-at-arms,  alluding  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  He  said  it 
was  a  "declaration  from  the  government  of  the  United  States  which 
had  already  determined  the  recognition  of  one  European  government 
of  the  independence  of  the  American  republics."  Lafayette  offered  this 
toast :  "The  memories  of  Penn  and  Franklin — the  one  never  greater 
than  when  arraigned  before  an  English  jury,  or  the  other  when  before 
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an  English  Parliament."  On  July  21,  accompanied  by  City  Councils,. 
Lafayette  went  to  Fairmount  to  inspect  the  water- works.  On  the  22d 
he  held  a  reception  for  the  ladies  at  Independence  Hall.  On  the  23d 
in  the  evening  he  visited  Vauxhall  Garden  where  there  was  a  grand 
exhibition  of  fire-works  by  Joseph  Diackery.  He  entered  the  gardens 
at  nine  o'clock  and  was  received  by  a  numerous  band  of  little  boys  and 
girls,  each  holding  a  torch.  The  stage,  steps  and  ornamental  architecture 
of  the  gardens  were  canopied  with  red  white  and  gold ;  the  American 
flag  and  the  French  flag  were  displayed.  In  the  afternoon  of  July  25 
Lafayette  left  the  city  intending  to  visit  the  battlefield  of  Brandywine 
and  enter  Lancaster  on  the  27th.  An  effort  to  have  Lafayette  lay  the 
corner  stone  of  a  monument  to  Washington  in  Washington  Square  failed 
because  only  eleven  thousand  dollars,  or  less  than  a  sixth  of  the  required 
sum  had  been  pledged  so  that  the  committee  were  not  willing  to  proceed. 

Franklin  Institute  Organized — Meanwhile,  the  noted  Franklin  Insti- 
tute had  been  meeting  with  much  success  in  its  work  and  had  become 
one  of  the  well-established  organizations  of  the  city.  The  directors  were 
encouraged  to  raise  funds  for  a  building  and  soon  secured  $34,000  in 
shares  of  $50.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  in  June,  1825,  on  the  east  side 
of  Seventh  Street  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Rev. 
J.  Potts  offered  the  prayer,  and  Peter  A.  Browne  delivered  the  address. 
In  the  cavity  of  the  corner-stone  were  deposited  a  curious  medal  by 
Abraham  Eckfeldt,  a  medal  of  Monroe  by  the  same,  and  a  bronze  head  of 
Washington  by  Peter  A.  Browne,  together  with  coins  and  other  things. 
In  the  Masonic  ceremonies  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  Past  Grand 
Master  of  New  York,  and  Past  Grand  Master  Geddes,  of  South  Carolina, 
assisted.  The  city  authorities,  the  Agricultural  Society,  the  Philosoph- 
ical Society  and  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  were  present.  In 
October  the  Institute  gave  an  exhibition.  During  the  same  month  John 
Haviland  and  Peter  A.  Browne  organized  with  others  to  build  an  arcade 
on  Chestnut  Street  on  a  lot  one  hundred  and  nine  feet  front  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep.  It  was  to  cost  $150,000,  to  be  two  stories 
high,  and  contain  eighty  stores,  twenty-four  stands  and  stalls  and  four 
cellars,  to  be  fire  proof,  and  estimated  to  rent  at  seventeen  per  cent  profit 
on  the  whole  investment. 

Improvements  were  at  the  same  time  made  in  Delaware  Bay.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  vessels  bound  to  Philadelphia  were  often  in  great 
peril  in  the  bay,  and  measures  were  taken  by  the  merchants  to  induce 
Congress  to  form  an  artificial  barrier.  A  meeting  was  called  at  the  Su- 
preme Court  room,  and  resolutions  were  offered  and  adopted.  They 
affirmed  that  it  would  be  highly  useful  to  the  commercial  and  naval  in- 
terests of  the  United  State  if  a  secure  artificial  harbor  were  constructed 
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at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  Bay.  The  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral government  was  requested,  and  the  influence  of  Congress  was  in- 
voked. Two  years  before  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  had  examined  the  bay  and  recommended  the  construction  of  a  har- 
bor near  the  capes  as  essential  to  navigation.  The  loss  of  shipping  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  a  natural  harbor  had  been  immense.  By 
statistics  afterwards  compiled  by  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce it  was  shown  that  between  January,  1807,  and  August,  1826, 
twenty  ships,  fifty-seven  brigs,  forty-eight  schooners,  forty-three  sloops 
and  twenty-five  other  craft,  or  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-three 
vessels,  had  been  driven  on  shore  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capes, 
blown  out  to  sea,  wrecked,  sunk,  and  damaged.  Betwen  the  28th  of  De- 
cember, 1826,  and  the  15th  of  January,  1827,  a  period  of  only  eighteen 
days,  sixty-two  vessels  of  all  kinds,  having  cargoes  valued  in  the  aggre- 
gate at  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars,  were  driven  to  sea,  injured  by 
storms  and  ice,  or  compelled  to  seek  a  precarious  anchorage  in  the  bay, 
the  crews  being  much  injured  and  frost-bitten.  Meanwhile,  shipyards 
were  turning  out  ships,  reaching  eighteen  hundred  tons  burden,  and  the 
launching  of  these  ships  always  attracted  the  great  interest  of  the  people, 
showing  that  there  were  there  the  makings  of  a  great  maritime  people. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

GEORGE    WOLFE,    THE   ADVOCATE    FOR   PUBLIC 

EDUCATION 

George  Wolfe  succeeded  John  Andrew  Shulze  as  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  he  had  two  terms  in  office,  his  Governorship  extending  from 
December,  1829,  to  December,  1835.  During  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Shulze  the  President  of  the  country  was  Andrew  Jackson.  The 
times,  therefore,  throughout  the  country  were  times  of  reconstruction. 
The  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  seen  great  developments 
in  the  country.  The  process  of  growth  was  to  be  continued  in  the 
fourth  decade.  The  mass  of  the  people  had  begun  to  take  a  strong 
interest  in  public  affairs  and  had  begun  to  seize  at  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. When  Andrew  Jackson  arrived  in  Washington  for  his  inaugura- 
tion the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  particularly  the 
people  who  lived  in  the  West,  felt  that  they  had  at  last  come  into  their 
own.  A  monstrous  crowd  is  described  as  sweeping  down  on  Washing- 
ton to  see  the  ceremony.  They  appeared  to  think,  in  the  view  of  one 
observer,  that  the  country  by  the  election  of  Jackson  had  been  saved 
from  some  awful  danger.  The  "mob"  is  described  as  upsetting  the  pails 
of  orange  punch,  breaking  the  glasses  and  standing  in  their  muddy  boots 
upon  the  damask-colored  chairs  to  see  the  old  hero.  Adams,  the 
"aristocrat,"  had  been  turned  out,  and  Jackson,  the  "man  of  the  people," 
was  welcomed  in. 

Nullification  and  the  Tariff — There  was  indeed  something  lovable 
about  this  tall  and  spare  man,  with  his  great  mane  of  hair,  and  his  cour- 
teous military  bearing,  writes  one  historian.  "Honest  and  upright,  frank 
and  cordial,  his  ways  were  simple,  and  he  always  strove  to  please  the 
people,  among  whom  his  life  was  spent  and  to  whose  aid  he  had  come 
when  danger  threatened  them.  Like  them  he  quarreled  and  fought  duels, 
loved  his  friends  and  hated  his  enemies.  Unfortunately,  too,  he  was 
sometimes  under  the  influence  of  men  who  were  none  too  good  and  who 
knew  how  to  inflame  his  prejudices ;  they  could  smoke  and  chat  with 
him,  and  get  more  of  their  own  way  then  the  men  of  his  cabinet.  In 
the  crowd  which  came  to  the  capital  were  thousands  of  seekers  after 
office,  campaign  'workers'  asking  for  reward.  Jackson  could  not  say 
'No'  to  his  friends,  and  only  by  turning  out  those  already  in  office  could 
he  satisfy  the  demand.  Within  a  year  over  seven  hundred  men  were 
turned  out,  many  of  them  faithful  and  honest  and  with  long  training 
for  their  work.     In  their  place  Jackson  put  those  who  had  fought  for  his 
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election,  no  matter  whether  they  were  fitted  for  the  office  or  not.  His 
close  friends  worked  with  him  'to  scrape  the  barnacles  clean  off  the  ship 
of  state,'  as  one  said.  'To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils'  they  answered 
to  those  who  protested. 

"The  'Spoils  System'  was  already  well  established  in  some  of  the 
States.  Nor  was  this  the  only  evil  which  had  gained  a  place  in  State 
politics.  In  Massachusetts,  in  1812,  the  Republicans  were  so  afraid  that 
the  Federalists  would  have  a  majority  in  the  next  State  Senate  that  they, 
while  they  had  the  power,  created  by  law  some  new  Senatorial  districts 
which  were  so  oddly  formed  as  to  unite  places  with  Federal  majorities 
to  places  with  still  larger  Republican  majorities  and  thus  save  the  dis- 
trict to  the  Republicans.  This  act  was  signed  by  Governor  Gerry.  It 
is  said  the  artist  Stuart  added  claws,  wings  and  a  beak  to  a  man  of  such 
a  district,  and  asked  an  editor  standing  by  how  that  would  do  for  a  sala- 
mander. 'Better  say  a  Gerrymander,'  answered  the  editor.  Whatever 
the  origin  of  the  name,  the  trick  drew  attention  in  other  States,  and  was 
imitated  not  only  then,  but  is  used  to  this  day.  In  Jackson's  day  it  was 
freely  used  along  with  the  'Spoils  System'  to  bolster  up  the  party  in 
power." 

The  removal  by  President  Jackson  of  so  many  good  men  from  office 
naturally  created  dispute  in  Congress  and  the  people  at  large,  and  for 
a  time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  agitation  brewing  over  the  sweets  of 
office.  But  a  question  of  more  import  had  already  begun  to  occupy  the 
public  mind,  and  that  question  centred  round  the  tariff.  By  the  end  of 
the  third  decade  of  the  century  the  South,  both  on  the  seaboard  and  in 
the  interior,  had  become  a  great  cotton-growing  region.  The  North, 
too,  in  addition  to  its  commerce  and  manufacturing,  was  given  to  agri- 
culture, but  it  did  not  raise  a  great  staple  like  cotton,  but  varied  products, 
wheat,  corn,  vegetables  and  fruits.  Moreover,  Southern  labor  was  slave 
labor,  and  unsuited  to  the  methods  of  manufacturing.  The  tariff,  pro- 
tecting manufactures  as  it  did,  while  it  pleased  the  North,  greatly  an- 
noyed the  South,  which  claimed  that  it  was  going  to  bring  to  its  inhab- 
itants a  great  many  hardships.  Her  statesmen  as  a  result  seized  upon 
the  first  excuse  that  offered  to  attack  the  North,  and  in  particular  New 
England,  for  its  sectional  greed  in  this  matter  of  protection.  In  1830 
there  was  a  great  debate  in  Congress  arising  out  of  this  difference  in 
interest.  Daniel  Webster  led  the  Union  side,  and  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  of 
South  Carolina,  defended  the  State  Rights  idea.  Hayne  stated  in  a 
brilliant  speech  the  arguments  of  Calhoun  to  the  effect  that  the  States 
were  sovereign,  and  to  him  Webster  replied  before  an  audience  so 
excited,  so  eager  and  so  sympathetic,  according  to  the  description  of  one 
observer,  that  he  was  spurred  to  the  greatest  effort  of  his  life.  From 
that  day  onwards  he  was  acclaimed  as  the  greatest  of  American  orators. 
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On  this  occasion  men  are  described  as  listening  as  if  to  one  inspired  and 
went  away  convinced  that  Webster  was  the  greatest  man  in  the  entire 
assembly  of  Congress.  Never  had  the  American  people  been  so  awak- 
ened to  the  glory  of  the  Union;  Webster's  beautiful  sentiments  rang  in 
men's  ears  long  years  after  his  great  oration  closed  with  the  words : 
"Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable." 

Against  Hayne's  declaration  that  the  States  were  sovereign  and 
omnipotent,  and  that  the  National  Government  was  a  mere  creature  of 
the  States,  Webster  declared  that  the  Constitution,  "the  people's  con- 
stitution, the  people's  government ;  made  by  the  people,  and  answerable 
to  the  people."  The  people,  he  declared,  have  made  the  Constitution 
"the  supreme  law."  Not  a  State,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  alone,  could  declare  a  national  law  unconstitutional.  Whether 
Hayne  or  Webster  was  right  theoretically,  men  argue  to  this  day,  but 
this  much  was  certain — that  the  people  of  the  North  had  begun  to  think 
as  Webster  thought,  and  year  by  year  thereafter  their  faith  grew  until 
the  "Union  idea"  ruled  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  It  was  a 
great  advantage  to  Webster  that  he  could  call  attention  to  the  Supreme 
Court  as  the  final  judge,  for  the  court  stood  high  in  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  the  people.  The  feeling  was  in  part  due  to  the  great  work  of 
John  Marshall,  the  Chief  Justice  (1801-35),  who  was  a  very  able  man, 
and  who  has  been  described  indeed  as  one  of  the  greatest  judges  known 
to  history. 

However,  there  was  a  different  sentiment  in  the  South.  The  South- 
ern States,  especially  those  along  the  coast,  were  having  hard  times, 
probably  the  result  of  the  increase  in  production  and  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  cotton.  These  hard  times  were  laid  entirely  at  the  door  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff,  which  there  is  no  doubt  did  bear  more  heavily  upon  the 
agricultural  South  than  upon  the  varied  industries  of  the  North.  When, 
therefore,  in  1832,  Congress  passed  a  new  tariff  act,  South  Carolina  de- 
termined to  nullify  it.  A  State  convention  declared  the  act  null  and 
void,  and  the  State  prepared  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  act  within 
its  limits.  Jackson  had  some  little  sympathy  with  State  rights,  but 
when  the  doctrine  was  developed  by  Calhoun  and  Hayne,  and  when  they 
tried  to  put  it  into  practice,  his  natural  patriotism  and  common  sense  re- 
volted. "General  Dale,"  he  said  to  a  friend,  "if  this  thing  goes  on  our 
country  will  be  like  a  bag  of  meal  with  both  ends  open.  Pick  it  up  in 
the  middle  or  either  end,  and  it  will  run  out.  I  must  tie  the  bag  and  save 
the  country."  When  he  turned  to  Congress  for  more  power  in  the  mat- 
ter they  passed  the  "Force  Bill,"  or  "Bloody  Bill,"  as  its  enemies  called  it, 
giving  Jackson  the  power  he  wished.  At  the  same  time  Henry  Clay  came 
forward  with  a  compromise  tariff  which  met  favor  in  the  South.  Con- 
gress adopted  it  and  thus  a  danger  of  civil  war  was  got  rid  of.     South 
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Carolina  had  its  way,  but  it  learned  a  lesson  from  Jackson's  firmness  that 
it  was  some  time  in  forgetting. 

President  Jackson  and  the  Banks — While  the  contest  over  nullifica- 
tion and  the  tariff  was  going  on  Jackson  received  encouragement  in  the 
stand  he  was  taking  by  the  results  of  the  election  of  1832.  The  National 
Republicans  met  in  Baltimore  and  named  as  their  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  Henry  Clay,  the  idolized  orator  and  champion  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff.  Jackson's  followers  also  held  a  convention,  naming  him 
and  Van  Buren  as  their  candidates.  They  won  an  overwhelming  victory, 
which  Jackson  looked  upon  as  evidence  that  the  people  approved  of  what 
he  had  done.  One  of  the  things  that  Jackson  had  been  doing  was  trying 
to  destroy  the  United  States  Bank,  which  had  been  chartered  in  1816  as 
the  only  bank  in  the  country  in  which  the  Government  held  stock,  and 
with  which  it  deposited  its  money.  The  State  banks  did  not  like  it.  The 
favors  shown  to  this  one  particular  bank  naturally  excited  a  feeling  of 
injury  in  the  other  banks,  and  they  gave  expression  to  their  feeling  by 
calling  it  "a  hydra-headed  foreign  shaving  shop."  Especially  in  the 
West,  where  Andrew  Jackson  had  always  lived,  it  was  hated  because  it 
hurt  the  "wild-cat"  banks,  State  banks  which  issued  paper  money  regard- 
less of  their  ability  to  redeem  it  in  gold.  So  Jackson,  who  had  always 
heard  the  United  States  Bank  denounced  as  a  "moneyed  monopoly,"  was 
hostile  to  it,  and  his  hostility  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  Clay  had 
defended  it.  Jackson  had  another  grievance  against  the  bank  in  the  fact 
that  its  stockholders  and  managers  were  included  in  his  political  enemies. 
He  determined  to  destroy  it,  and,  as  a  result,  thousands  of  enemies  of  the 
bank  looked  on  Jackson  as  a  sort  of  liberating  St.  George  killing  the 
financial  dragon.  "Champion  of  the  yellow  boys"  they  called  him ;  the 
driver  out  of  "Old  Nick's  Money,"  "Clay's  rags,"  as  they  called  the 
bank's  currency.  When  Congress  passed  a  law  renewing  the  bank's 
charter,  which  would  expire  in  1836,  Jackson  vetoed  the  law.  Then  hap- 
pened the  election  of  1832,  and  Jackson's  great  victory.  At  once  he 
took  means  to  have  the  United  States  deposits  withdrawn  from  the  bank 
as  fast  as  they  were  needed  to  pay  the  Nation's  expenses.  There  were 
then  no  vaults  belonging  to  the  Government  for  storing  the  money ; 
Jackson,  therefore,  ordered  the  Government  revenues  thereafter  to  be 
placed  in  certain  State  banks,  called  by  his  critics  "pet  banks."  Jackson's 
policy  in  so  doing  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  wild  speculation  in 
Western  lands  and  the  made  schemes  for  improvements  which  were 
already  a  danger  to  sound  business.  Men  with  no  money  in  hand  bor- 
rowed recklessly  from  the  pet  banks  to  buy  land,  the  rapid  rise  of  which 
in  value  they  hoped  would  make  them  rich.  Companies  and  States  bor- 
rowed from  the  banks  to  build  railroads  and  canals  which  ran  through 
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trackless  wilds  between  places  which  in  the  distant  future  might  become 
thriving  towns.  Plans  were  made  for  cities  in  the  woods  or  on  the 
unbroken  prairie.  Into  these  schemes  the  banks  which  Jackson  favored 
began  to  pour  the  Government's  money  or  their  own  paper  bills,  and  each 
day  they  made  smoother  the  road  to  a  general  financial  collapse. 

Meanwhile,  the  Government  lands  went  quickly,  and  the  money  paid 
for  them,  together  with  the  great  sums  taken  in  at  the  ports  for  tariff 
duties  paid  off  the  national  debt,  and  a  great  surplus  began  to  pile  up  in 
the  banks  that  Jackson  favored,  and  where  the  Nation's  money  was 
deposited.  When  the  Nation  had  too  much  money  the  logical  thing  to 
do  was  to  stop  collecting  tariff  duties,  but  nobody  dared  meddle  with  the 
compromise  tariff  for  fear  of  stirring  up  sectional  hate  again,  so  a  plan 
was  invented  to  get  rid  of  the  gathering  surplus.  Congress  decided  that 
the  surplus  should  be  loaned  to  the  States.  On  this  unwise  plan  three 
payments  were  made.  The  money  for  the  distribution  was  drawn  from 
the  banks  that  Jackson  favored,  which  then  had  to  stop  lending  money 
and  were  forced  to  ask  for  repayment.  The  borrowers  could  not  pay,  and 
as  a  result  ruin  menaced  many  people  in  the  West,  where  most  of  these 
pet  banks  were  located.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Jackson  issued  his  cele- 
brated "Specie  Circular,"  addressed  to  the  United  States  land  officials, 
directing  them  to  accept  only  gold  and  silver  in  payment  for  public  land. 
This  discredited  the  paper-money  issues  of  hundreds  of  banks,  and  final 
ruiri  fell  on  them  and  their  customers.  But  the  administration  of  Jack- 
son had  come  to  an  end  before  the  catastrophe  came.  In  1836  Martin 
Van  Buren,  "the  mistletoe  politician,"  as  his  enemies  called  him,  was 
elected  President,  largely  through  Jackson's  influence. 

Governorship  of  George  Wolfe — Such  was  the  national  background 
against  which  events  in  Pennsylvania  were  outlined  during  the  Gov- 
ernorship of  George  Wolfe.  Wolfe  was  a  Democrat,  and  although  pop- 
ular at  the  outset  of  his  administration,  his  advocacy  of  the  public  school 
system  and  a  reluctance  to  turn  out  faithful  office  holders  for  his  political 
friends,  in  accordance  with  the  spoils  system  which  President  Jackson 
so  thoroughly  organized,  weakened  his  cause  when  the  time  came  to  nom- 
inate him  for  a  third  term.  While  arousing  bitter  opposition  among 
the  ignorant  of  the  German  section  on  the  one  side,  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  face  almost  as  strong  a  sentiment  among  the  wealthy  and  so- 
called  aristocratic  element  on  the  other.  His  triumph  in  the  cause  of 
public  education,  despite  these  difficulties,  entitle  him  to  enduring  ap- 
preciation. Joseph  Ritner,  a  Whig,  was  the  first  Governor  not  a  Demo- 
crat. His  election  in  1835  was  due  to  a  split  in  the  Democratic  party, 
which  returned  to  power  in  1839  with  the  election  of  David  R.  Porter. 

Wolfe  was  the  son  of  a  German  immigrant,  and  came  from  Allen 
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Township,  in  Northampton  County,  where  he  was  born  in  1777.  He  got 
a  fair  education  in  a  school  in  which  the  classics  were  taught,  and  after 
that  taught  sometime  himself.  He  then  studied  law  and  attached  him- 
self to  the  Republican  party  at  the  beginning  of  the  administration  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Easton,  and  after- 
wards became  clerk  in  the  Northampton  County  Orphans'  Court,  re- 
maining in  that  post  until  1809.  In  1814  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  without  oppo- 
sition, taking  his  seat  on  December  9,  1823,  and  was  returned  at  the  two 
succeeding  elections,  taking  the  protectionist  side  in  the  debates  on 
tariff,  and  serving  till  March  3,  1829.  In  that  year  he  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor. After  inducing  the  Legislature  to  prosecute  the  construction  of 
canals  and  impose  new  taxes  for  the  liquidation  of  debts  that  had  already 
been  incurred  on  account  of  internal  improvements,  he  began  to  attend 
to  the  work  for  v/hich  his  administration  later  received  much  credit — 
urging  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  public  schools,  and  by 
strenuous  efforts  accomplishing  this  reform  where  earlier  Governors  had 
failed.  He  was  reelected,  serving  two  terms.  In  the  year  that  followed 
his  defeat  for  a  third  term  President  Jackson  appointed  him  first  comp- 
troller of  the  treasury. 

President  Jackson  himself  visited  Philadelphia  and  other  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  in  June,  1832.  He  landed  from  the  steamboat  "Ohio," 
which  had  brought  him  from  New  Castle  to  the  wharf  at  the  United 
States  Navy  Yard,  where  he  was  received  with  a  warm  welcome  by  a 
large  crowd.  The  appearance  of  "Old  Hickory"  was  striking.  His 
tall  figure  and  peculiar  and  strong-marked  countenance,  and  clothing 
which  was  not  cut  according  to  the  prevailing  Philadelphia  fashion,  was 
surmounted  by  a  high  white  hat,  with  a  brim  of  generous  size,  above 
which  black  crepe  appeared.  At  the  navy  yard  the  President  was  seated 
in  a  barouche,  and  after  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  escorted  by  the 
1st  City  Troop  and  the  Washington  Cavalry  and  Montgomery  Troop.  A 
civic  parade  of  committees  in  carriages  and  horsemen  in  citizen  dress 
followed.  There  was  strong  political  feeling  at  the  time  which  had  been 
increased  by  the  measures  that  Jackson  had  taken  in  ousting  public 
officials  and  crippling  the  United  States  Bank,  and  the  welcome  was  as 
a  result  mixed  in  various  parts  of  the  province.  On  Sunday  the  Presi- 
dent attended  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  City  Councils  had  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  tender  the  proper  expressions  of  respect  to  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  and  to  offer  him  the  use  of  Independenc  Hall  as  a  place 
for  the  reception  of  his  friends.  Mayor  Swift  and  members  of  both 
Councils,  with  the  aldermen  and  city  officers,  formally  received  him 
there  on  Monday  morning,  and  for  more  than  two  hours  a  continuous  line 
of  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes  filed  into  the  room,  passed  by  the  Presi- 
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dent  and  bowed  or  shook  hands.  Afterwards  the  President,  mounted  on 
a  large  white  horse,  was  escorted  by  a  strong  body  of  volunteers  through 
the  city,  the  parade  ending  at  the  City  Hotel.  The  next  day  the  Presi- 
dent left  the  city  for  New  York. 

Wolfe,  Promoter  of  Public  Education — The  Governorship  of  George 
Wolfe  was  noteworthy  because  of  the  progress  made  during  it  in  the 
matter  of  public  education.  The  plan  of  the  Constitution  of  1776  would 
have  made  education  possible  for  the  children  of  parents  in  moderate 
circumstances,  but  if  parents  were  unable  to  pay  the  rates  of  tuition  their 
children  were  beyond  the  reach  of  schooling  unless  it  was  furnished 
gratuitously  in  denominational  or  neighborhood  schools.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  1790  took  a  step  in  advance  by  seeking  to  provide  for  the  gra- 
tuitous education  of  the  poor.  The  clause,  "as  soon  as  conveniently  may 
be,"  did  not  make  immediate  action  mandatory,  and  the  oath  of  office 
did  not  trouble  the  conscience  of  legislators  if  action  was  deferred  to  the 
future  as  a  more  convenient  time.  Several  Governors  in  succession  re- 
ferred to  the  inadequate  provisions  for  the  education  of  all  children,  but 
with  little  apparent  effect.  The  legislation  of  1802,  1804  and  1809  was 
inadequate,  for  neither  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  nor  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  nor  the  assessors  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  county  com- 
missioners, could  send  children  to  school  where  no  schools  were  in  exist- 
ence. According  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
made  February  28,  1829,  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  Legislature, 
there  were,  in  the  thirty-one  counties  which  made  reports,  only  4,940 
poor  children  who  received  instruction  in  the  common  schools  in  1825; 
7,943  in  1826;  9,014  in  1827,  and  4,477  in  1828,  so  far  as  the  figures  had 
then  been  reported.  The  society  organized  in  1828  for  the  promotion  of 
the  public  schools,  ascertained  that  of  about  400,000  children  of  school 
age  at  least  250,000  were  growing  up  in  ignorance  because  no  schools 
were  within  their  reach. 

When  the  act  for  a  general  system  of  education  was  passed  it  was 
believed  by  some  to  be  unconstitutional.  However,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  while  schools  for  the  poor  were  explicitly  commanded  by  the  con- 
stitution, schools  for  all  were  not  forbidden.  Under  the  wording  of  the  con- 
stitution of  1776  and  under  the  form  in  which  the  article  on  education 
came  before  the  convention  of  1789-90,  providing  for  the  payment  by 
the  State  to  the  masters  of  such  salaries  as  should  enable  them  to  teach 
at  low  rates,  a  system  of  free  schools  would  have  been  impossible. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Timothy  Pickering  and  others  the  wording  of  the 
constitution  of  1790  was  changed  so  as  to  include  the  words  "that  the 
poor  may  be  taught  gratis"  in  schools  established  by  law  throughout 
the  State.    That  the  idea  of  public  education  had  taken  a  deep  hold  is 
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indicated  by  some  words  of  James  Buchanan  on  the  eve  of  a  guber- 
natorial election :  "If  ever  the  passion  of  envy  could  be  excused  a  man 
ambitious  of  true  glory,  he  might  almost  be  justified  in  envying  the 
fame  of  that  favored  individual,  whoever  he  may  be,  whom  Providence 
intends  to  make  the  instrument  in  establishing  common  schools  through- 
out this  Commonwealth.  His  task  will  be  arduous.  He  will  have  many 
difficulties  to  encounter  and  many  prejudices  to  overcome ;  but  his  fame 
will  exceed  even  that  of  the  great  Clinton  in  the  same  proportion  that 
mind  is  superior  to  matter.  While  the  one  has  erected  a  frail  memorial, 
which,  like  everything  human,  must  decay  and  perish,  the  other  will 
raise  a  monument  which  shall  flourish  in  immortal  youth,  and  endure 
while  the  human  soul  shall  continue  to  exist.  'Ages  unborn  and  nations 
yet  behind  shall  bless  his  memory.' " 

Governor  Shulze  was  a  man  of  culture  whose  messages  contain  the 
most  urgent  appeals  for  legislation  designed  to  put  within  the  reach  of 
all  the  advantages  of  an  education.  In  his  message  of  1827  he  says : 
"Among  the  injunctions  of  the  constitutions,  there  is  none  more  inter- 
esting than  that  which  enjoins  it  as  a  duty  on  the  legislature  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  the  poor  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Whether 
we  regard  it  in  its  probable  influence  upon  the  stability  of  our  free 
republican  government,  or  as  it  may  contribute  to  social  and  individual 
happiness,  it  equally  deserves  the  earnest  and  unremitted  attention  of 
those  who  are  honored  with  the  high  trust  of  providing  for  public  wel- 
fare." Again  in  1828  he  wrote:  "The  mighty  work  and  consequent 
great  expenditures  undertaken  by  the  State,  cannot  induce  me  to  for- 
bear again  calling  attention  to  the  subject  of  public  education.  To  devise 
means  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund,  and  the  adoption  of  a  plan  by 
which  the  blessings  of  the  more  necessary  branches  of  education  should 
be  conferred  on  every  family  within  our  borders,  would  be  ever  worthy 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  attention  to  this  subject,  at  this 
time,  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  demanded  by  the  increasing  number 
of  children  and  young  persons  who  are  employed  in  factories." 

The  honor  of  establishing  a  public  school  system  however  has  to 
go  not  to  Governor  Shulze  but  to  Governor  Wolfe.  Wolfe  declared  it  to 
be  a  startling  thing  that  out  of  four  hundred  thousand  persons  of  school 
age  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  should  not  be  inside  of  the  school 
during  the  entire  year.  He  undertook  to  establish  a  system  of  public 
instruction,  and  made  it  the  special  object  of  his  ambition.  In  his  first 
inaugural  address  and  in  message  after  message  he  referred  to  the  need 
of  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  common  schools. 
He  opened  an  office  for  the  transaction  of  business  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  capital,  threw  aside  all  forms  of  exclusiveness  which  might  hinder  the 
approach  of  the  people,  and  by  daily  contact  with  legislators  and  other 
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to  be  distributed  and  applied  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  fund  in  ten  years  would  amount  to  two  millions 
of  dollars.  Three  years  later,  that  is  in  1834,  an  act  was  passed  which 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  public  instruction. 

The  credit  for  the  framing  of  the  act  of  1834  is  due  to  Samuel  Breck, 
a  senator  from  Philadelphia,  who  entered  the  public  service  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  giving  the  State  a  general  system  of  education,  and  as  soon 
as  this  was  accomplished  he  retired  to  private  life.  As  chairman  of 
the  joint  committee  of  the  house  and  senate  he  addressed  to  the  Gover- 
nors of  several  States,  and  to  other  persons  versed  in  educational  affairs, 
a  carefully  prepared  series  of  questions  covering  all  subjects  necessary 
to  be  understood  by  the  committee  and  the  legislature  in  drafting  and 
voting  upon  a  bill  designed  for  the  establishment  of  a  thorough  and 
permanent  educational  system  for  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
through  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  he  prepared  the  frame  of  the  act 
upon  which  the  free  educational  system  of  Pennsylvania  came  to  stand. 
When  the  bill  came  up  for  final  passage  there  were  only  three  votes 
against  it  in  the  Senate  and  but  one  in  the  House.  It  was  approved  on 
April  1,  1834,  and  the  storm  of  excitement  that  followed  extended  into 
every  county  of  the  State.  In  many  districts,  writes  one  historian,  the 
contest  between  those  in  favor  of  accepting  the  new  law  and  those  de- 
termined to  reject  it,  became  so  bitter  that  party  and  even  church  ties 
were  for  a  time  broken ;  the  rich  arraying  themselves  against  the  poor, 
and  the  business  and  social  relations  of  whole  neighborhoods  were  great- 
ly disturbed.  A  chief  executive,  as  Jenkins  notes,  solicitous  of  his  politi- 
cal future  might  have  hesitated  in  his  course  or  changed  his  policy  to 
please  the  angry  populace,  but  Governor  Wolfe  remained  steadfast  in 
his  purpose  and  took  a  firm  stand  on  the  side  of  the  new  law.  After 
acknowledging  that  the  law  might  be  defective  in  certain  details,  he 
claimed  that  its  objectionable  features  could  be  ascertained  by  experience 
and  remedied  by  suitable  amendments  and  that  the  new  system  was 
decidedly  preferable  to  the  old. 

Thaddeus  Stevens  and  the  School  Law — However  when  the  legis- 
lature again  assembled  it  was  found  that  a  majority  in  the  Senate  was 
against  the  new  system,  and  the  attitude  of  the  House  was  doubtful.  A 
bill  repealing  the  law  passed  the  Senate  and  was  reported  to  the  House 
unchanged  by  the  committee  on  education.  Thirty-eight  counties  out 
of  fifty-one  sent  petitions  for  repeal,  while  others  asked  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  its  provisions.  Only  eleven  counties  refrained  from  embarrassing 
their  representatives  by  such  petitions.  The  bill  was  taken  up  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  and  on  April  10  a  substitute  for  the  Senate  bill  was 
reported  to  the  House,  which,  instead  of  repealing  the  act  of  1834  gave 
it  new  strength  by  removing  some  of  its  gravest  defects,  and  adding 
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provisions  designed  to  facilitate  its  practical  operation.  The  day  that 
followed  has  been  rightfully  named  an  eventful  day  in  the  history  of  the 
school  legislation  of  Pennsylvania.  The  amended  bill  came  up  on  second 
reading.  The  struggle  over  its  passage  continued  during  the  forenoon, 
afternoon  and  evening  sessions.  At  a  critical  point  in  the  proceedings 
the  member  from  Adams  County,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  spoke  with  a 
cogency  that  produced  an  immediate  effect  and  that  permanently  linked 
his  name  with  the  public  school  system  in  the  Commonwealth.    He  said: 

"Mr.  Speaker :  I  will  briefly  give  you  the  reasons  why  I  shall  oppose 
the  repeal  of  the  school  law.  This  law  was  passed  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature  with  unexampled  unanimity ;  but  one  member  of  the 
House  voting  against  it.  It  has  not  yet  come  into  operation,  and  none 
of  its  effects  have  yet  been  tested  by  experience  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
passage  of  such  a  law  is  enjoined  by  the  Constitution  and  has  been 
recommended  by  every  Governor  since  its  adoption.  Much  to  his  credit, 
it  has  been  warmly  urged  by  the  present  Executive  in  all  his  annual 
messages  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislature.  To  repeal  it 
now,  before  its  practical  effects  have  been  discovered,  would  argue  that 
it  contained  some  glaring  and  pernicious  defect,  and  that  the  last  legis- 
lature acted  under  some  strong  and  fatal  delusion,  which  blinded  every 
man  of  them  to  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth.  I  will  attempt  to 
show  that  the  law  is  salutary,  useful  and  important ;  and  that  conse- 
quently the  last  Legislature  acted  wisely  in  passing,  and  the  present 
would  act  unwisely  in  repealing  it ;  that,  instead  of  being  oppressive  to  the 
people,  it  will  lighten  their  burden,  while  it  elevates  them  in  the  scale 
of  human  intellect.  .  .  .  If  an  elective  republic  is  to  endure  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  every  elector  must  have  sufficient  information, 
not  only  to  accumulate  wealth  and  take  care  of  his  pecuniary  concerns, 
but  to  direct  wisely  the  Legislature,  the  Ambassadors,  and  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  nation ;  for  some  part  of  all  these  things,  some  agency  in 
approving  or  disapproving  them,  falls  to  every  freeman.  If  then  the 
permanency  of  our  government  depends  upon  some  knowledge  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  see  that  the  means  of  information  be  diffused 
to  every  citizen.  This  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  deem  educa- 
tion a  private  and  not  a  public  duty — who  argue  that  they  are  willing  to 
educate  their  own  children,  but  not  their  neighbor's  children. 

"Many  complain  of  the  school  tax,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its 
amount,  as  because  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  others  and  not  themselves. 
This  is  a  mistake.  It  is  for  their  own  benefit,  inasmuch  as  it  perpetuates 
the  government  and  insures  the  due  administration  of  the  laws  under 
which  they  live,  and  by  which  their  lives  and  property  are  protected. 
Why  do  they  not  argue  the  same  objection  against  all  other  taxes?  The 
industrious,  thrifty,  rich   farmer  pays  a  heavy  county  tax  to  support 
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criminal  courts,  build  jails,  and  pay  sheriffs  and  jail-keepers,  and  yet 
probably  he  never  has  had  and  never  will  have  any  direct  personal  use 
for  either.  He  never  gets  the  worth  of  his  money  by  being  tried  for  a 
crime  before  the  court,  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  jail  on  conviction, 
or  receiving  an  equivalent  from  the  Sheriff  and  his  hangmen  officers. 
He  cheerfully  pays  the  tax  which  is  necessary  to  support  and  punish 
convicts,  but  loudly  complains  of  that  which  goes  to  prevent  his  fellow- 
being  from  becoming  a  criminal  and  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  these 
humiliating  institutions.  .  .  .  Why  shall  Pennsylvania  now  repudiate 
a  system  which  is  calculated  to  elevate  her  to  that  rank  in  the  intel- 
lectual which,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence  she  holds  in  the  natural 
world — to  be  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  the  'very  first  among  her  equals?' 
I  am  aware,  sir,  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  great  mass  of  people,  who 
have  never  seen  this  system  in  operation,  to  understand  its  advantages. 
But  is  it  not  wise  to  let  it  go  into  full  operation,  and  learn  its  results 
from  experience?  Then,  if  it  proves  useless  and  burthensome,  how  easy 
to  repeal  it.  I  know  how  large  a  portion  of  the  community  can  scarcely 
feel  any  sympathy  with,  or  understanding  the  necessities  of  the  poor ; 
or  appreciate  the  exquisite  feelings  which  they  enjoy,  when  they  see 
their  children  receiving  the  boon  of  education  and  arising  in  intellectual 
superiority  above  the  clogs  which  hereditary  poverty  had  cast  upon  them. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  he  whose  fat  acres  have  descended  upon  him 
from  father  to  son  in  unbroken  succession  should  never  have  sought 
for  the  surest  means  of  alleviating  it.  Sir,  when  I  reflect  how  apt  heredi- 
tary wealth,  hereditary  influence,  and  perhaps,  as  a  consequence,  heredi- 
tary pride,  are  to  close  the  avenues  and  to  steel  the  heart  against  the 
wants  and  rights  of  the  poor,  I  am  induced  to  thank  my  creator  for 
having,  from  early  life,  bestowed  on  me  the  blessing  of  poverty.  Sir, 
it  is  a  blessing — for  if  there  be  any  human  sensation  more  ethereal  and 
divine  than  all  others,  it  is  that  which  feelingly  sympathizes  with  mis- 
fortune. 

"But  we  are  told  that  this  law  is  unpopular,  and  that  the  people  of 
the  State  desire  its  repeal.  Has  it  not  always  been  so  with  every  new 
reform  in  the  condition  of  man?  Old  habits  and  old  prejudices  are  hard 
to  be  removed  from  the  mind.  Every  new  improvement  which  has  been 
gradually  leading  man  from  the  savage  through  the  civilized  up  to  the 
highly  cultivated  state,  has  required  the  most  strenuous  and  often  peril- 
ous exertions  of  the  wise  and  good.  But,  sir,  much  of  its  unpopularity 
is  chargeable  upon  the  vile  arts  of  unprincipled  demagogues.  Instead 
of  attempting  to  remove  the  honest  misapprehensions  of  the  people, 
they  cater  to  their  prejudices,  and  take  advantage  of  them,  to  gain  low, 
dirty,  temporary,  local  triumphs.  I  do  not  charge  this  on  any  particular 
party.  Unfortunately,  almost  the  only  spot  on  which  all  parties  meet 
Pa—  85 
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in  union  is  the  ground  of  common  infamy.  I  have  seen  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  this  commonwealth  violently  assailed  as  the  projector  and  father 
of  this  law.  I  am  not  a  eulogist  of  that  gentleman ;  he  has  been  guilty 
of  many  deep,  political  sins.  But  he  deserves  the  undying  gratitude  of 
the  people  for  the  steady,  untiring  zeal  which  he  has  manifested  in  favor 
of  the  common  schools.  I  will  not  say  that  his  exertions  in  that  cause 
have  covered  all,  but  they  have  atoned  for  many  of  his  errors.  I  trust 
that  the  people  of  this  State  will  never  be  called  upon  to  choose  between 
a  supporter  and  an  opposer  of  free  schools.  But  if  it  should  come  to  that, 
if  that  should  be  made  the  turning  point  on  which  we  are  to  cast  our 
suffrages,  if  the  opponent  of  education  were  my  most  intimate  personal 
and  political  friend,  and  the  free  school  candidate  my  most  obnoxious 
enemy,  I  should  deem  it  my  duty  as  a  patriot  at  this  moment  of  our 
intellectual  crisis,  to  forget  all  other  considerations,  and  I  should  place 
myself  unhesitatingly  and  cordially  in  the  ranks  of  him  whose  banner 
streams  in  light." 

The  sterling  sincerity  of  Stevens'  plea  and  the  unanswerable  character 
of  his  arguments  won  the  day  for  the  free  school  system.  He  was  a 
prominent  leader  in  the  anti-Masonic  movement  and  a  political  opponent 
of  Governor  Wolfe ;  but  after  his  memorable  speech  the  governor  sent 
for  him  and  embraced  him,  thanking  him  for  the  great  service  he  had 
rendered  to  the  community.  To  us  to-day  the  speech  appears  hardly 
remarkable.  There  is  a  schoolboy  awkwardness  about  it,  a  certain 
fumbling  and  groping  that  suggests  the  amateur.  There  is  an  absence 
of  finish  and  style ;  and  yet  the  speech  is  worthy  of  preservation.  The 
lack  of  self-consciousness  is  an  undoubted  merit  and  the  oration  breathes 
a  natural  force.  The  remarkable  thing  about  it  is  the  impression  it  pro- 
duced when  delivered.  In  1835  there  was  no  stenographer  in  either 
house  of  the  legislature.  Some  hours  after  the  delivery  of  the  speech  an 
attempt  was  made  to  report  it  from  memory,  but  the  written  speech  is 
said  to  convey  very  little  of  the  power  of  the  words  as  they  fell  from  the 
orator's  lips.  The  speech,  beautifully  printed  on  silk,  was  presented  to 
Stevens  by  some  school  men  of  Reading,  and  was  probably  kept  by  him 
as  a  relic  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  considered  it  the  most  effective 
speech  he  had  ever  made,  and  styled  it  the  "crowning  utility"  of  his 
life.  At  another  time  he  remarked  that  he  should  feel  himself  abundantly 
rewarded  for  all  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  universal  education  if  a  single 
child  educated  by  the  Commonwealth  should  drop  a  tear  of  gratitude 
on  his  grave. 

The  Education  Act  of  1834 — The  act  of  1834  made  each  county  a 
school  division,  and  each  ward,  township  and  borough  a  school  district. 
It  prescribed  the  manner  of  electing  six  citizens  to  serve  as  school  di- 
rectors.    Within  ten  days  after  their  election  they  were  to  meet  and 
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organize  by  electing  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  method 
of  deciding  what  district  schools  were  to  be  put  in  operation  during  the 
war  was  complicated  and  unsatisfactory  in  practice.  On  a  day  specified 
by  law  there  was  to  be  held  at  the  county  seat  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
commissioners  and  one  delegate  from  each  board  of  school  directors  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  or  not  a  tax  for  the  expenditure  of  each 
district  should  be  levied.  It  was  provided  that  no  tax  should  be  less 
than  double  the  funds  furnished  to  the  county  as  its  share  of  the  appropri- 
ation in  aid  of  common  schools.  This  appropriation  was  to  be  $75,000 
annually  until  the  year  when  the  school  fund  (created  in  1831)  should 
yield  an  annual  interest  of  $100,000.  The  law  made  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  desire  of  the  average  citizen  to  get  money  out  of  the  State  treasury 
under  legal  sanction.  At  the  joint  meeting  a  vote  was  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  question  of  making  an  appropriation  for  common  schools, 
and  if  the  majority  sided  against  such  appropriation  the  districts  whose 
delegates  voted  in  the  negative  were  not  entitled  to  any  share  in  the  State 
appropriation,  and  the  whole  amount  due  to  the  county  was  to  go  to  the 
districts  whose  delegates  voted  in  the  affirmative,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
taxable  inhabitants  of  each.  If  a  tax  was  authorized  by  the  majority  it 
was  to  be  apportioned  among  the  several  districts  as  county  rates  and 
levied  as  was  then  by  law  provided. 

These  were  some  of  the  act's  main  features.  A  supplement  to  the  act 
of  1834  was  approved  by  Governor  Wolfe  in  1835,  and  by  its  provisions 
the  office  of  inspector,  whose  duties  included  examining  teachers  and 
visiting  schools,  was  abolished  and  all  the  duties  transferred  to  the 
school  directors.  It  also  provided  for  the  levying  of  the  tax  agreed  upon 
by  a  minority  at  the  joint  meeting,  said  tax  to  be  assessed  and  collected 
in  the  respective  districts  in  the  same  manner  as  if  a  majority  of  the 
delegates  had  voted  in  the  affirmative.  It  was  provided  that  the  tax 
should  be  levied  on  the  articles  on  which  the  State  tax  was  levied,  and 
on  all  posts  of  profit,  professions,  trades,  occupations  or  callings,  no 
persons  were  allowed  a  vote  except  those  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of 
county  purposes.  In  meetings  of  the  people  in  the  several  districts  not 
exceeding  one  and  one-half  times  the  amount  assessed  on  the  same  for 
Assembly. 

When  the  next  election  for  Governor  came  round  Wolfe  was  defeated, 
owing  in  part  to  the  divisions  in  his  party  on  the  school  question.  His 
successor  was  Joseph  Ritner,  who  was  mistakenly  supposed  to  be  hostile 
to  the  new  school  system,  but  who,  in  fact,  proved  one  of  its  most  earnest 
friends.  The  Legislature  of  1835-6  increased  the  school  appropriation 
to  $200,000,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  both  friends  and  foes,  Governor 
Ritner  proposed  a  still  further  addition  of  $600,000.  In  response  to  his 
suggestion  an  act  was  passed  which  appropriated  $500,000,  to  be  applied 
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by  the  several  districts  either  for  the  building,  repairing  or  purchasing  of 
school  houses  or  for  other  educational  purposes.  In  1836  an  act  was 
passed  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  several  acts  relative  to  a  general 
system  of  education  in  the  common  schools.  It  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
George  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Senate  committe  on  education.  He  sub- 
mitted his  drafts  to  Thaddeus  Stevens.  Charles  B.  Trego  and  Almon 
H.  Read,  from  whom  he  received  several  suggestions  of  importance.  It 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  became  a  law  June  13,  1836.  The 
new  law  enlarged  and  set  forth  more  clearly  the  powers  and  duties  of 
directors  in  reference  to  school  buildings,  salaries  of  teachers,  payment 
of  expenses,  school  visits  and  the  creation  of  joint  districts ;  and  it  also 
defined  the  scope  of  the  reports  to  be  made  to  the  superintendent  of 
common  schools.  The  law  of  1809  to  educate  the  poor  gratis  was  kept  in 
force  in  the  districts  which  did  not  accept  the  common  school  system. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

LAST  GOVERNOR  UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  1790 

Joseph  Ritner,  immediate  successor  of  Governor  Wolfe,  was  Governor 
from  1835  to  1839,  and  he  was  the  last  of  the  Governors  under  the  Con- 
stitutions of  1790.  Ritner  was  born  in  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  on 
March  25,  1780,  and  was  the  son  of  John  Ritner,  who  was  an  emigrant 
from  Alsace.  He  had  very  little  schooling.  He  worked  on  a  farm  and 
spent  his  young  manhood  mainly  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1800  he 
married  Susan  Alter,  of  Cumberland  County,  and  settled  upon  a  farm  in 
Washington  County,  where  he  had  the  use  of  a  library  of  German  books, 
of  which  he  made  good  use.  Subjects  of  history  and  government  at- 
tracted him  and  by  much  study  he  acquired  an  acquaintance  with  polit- 
ical and  social  science.  He  represented  Washington  County  in  the  State 
Legislature  in  the  period  from  1820  to  1826,  and  served  as  Speaker  from 
1826  to  1828.  He  was  defeated  as  the  Whig  and  anti-Masonic  candidate 
for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  by  Wolfe  in  the  elections  of  1828  and 
1832,  and  he  was  elected  at  the  next  contest.  He  was  a  good  supporter 
of  the  public  school  system  of  Pennsylvania  and  gave  his  adhesion  to  the 
leading  measures  set  on  foot  by  his  predecessor  and  the  Legislature  for 
its  elaboration.  Indeed,  Ritner's  own  defective  schooling  and  his  sense 
of  what  he  had  lost  by  being  obliged  to  work  at  an  age  too  early  had  the 
effect  of  greatly  accentuating  his  interest  in  education.  Educational 
matters  greatly  interested  him,  and  he  gave  them  elaborate  study. 
People  who  had  voted  for  him  under  the  idea  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
expense  of  the  public  schools  found  that  as  time  went  on  he  became  one  of 
their  most  active  champions. 

Panic  of  1837 — The  first  two  years  of  Ritner's  Governorship  coincided 
with  the  last  two  terms  of  Jackson's  Presidency,  and  the  events  that  un- 
folded in  Pennsylvania  formed  a  part  of  the  larger  issues  that  had  the 
whole  country  as  their  stage.  The  finances  of  the  nation  were  at  the  time 
in  a  parlous  state.  The  banks  failed,  the  mills  and  mines  were  closing, 
and  thousands  of  men  and  women  were  thrown  out  of  work.  As  a  result 
of  the  poor  harvest  the  price  of  flour  rose  to  $11  a  barrel,  and  there  were 
alarming  bread  riots  in  some  of  the  cities.  There  was  a  movement  in 
the  direction  of  the  National  Government  for  help.  The  crisis  has  be- 
come known  in  history  as  the  "Panic  of  1837,"  and  though  it  was  largely 
due  to  Jackson's  lack  of  knowledge  of  financial  affairs  and  his  animosity 
towards  those  who  conducted  them,  much  of  it  was  also  due  to  the  irre- 
sponsible speculation  of  the   people. 
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Martin  Van  Buren  succeeded  Jackson  as  President  in  1837,  and  the 
new  President  turned  to  the  questions  of  how  to  save  the  Government 
from  losses,  and  what  to  do  with  the  government  money.  Clay  and 
Webster  thought  the  best  plan  would  be  to  organize  a  new  United  States 
Bank,  but  Van  Buren  was  too  firm  a  disciple  of  Jackson  to  accede  to  any 
such  scheme.  In  time  he  evolved  his  own  idea,  and  the  plan  proved 
sensible  and  practical.  He  made  known  his  idea,  which  was  to  set  up 
what  was  called  an  "independent  treasury."  In  principle  he  proposed 
that  the  Government  should  keep  its  own  money  in  vaults,  instead  of 
putting  it  into  banks.  His  plan  called  forth  a  good  many  enemies,  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  angry  recrimination.  The  friends  of  the  banks 
ridiculed  Van  Buren's  plan  and  mustered  the  opposition.  But  Van 
Buren  championed  his  idea  with  vigor,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  term 
the  independent  treasury  bill  was  finally  passed. 

The  advent  of  Jackson  had  deepened  the  cleavage  in  the  ranks  of  the 
national  party,  and  as  the  implication  of  his  ambitions  and  his  acts 
became  clear,  the  members  of  the  party  began  to  range  themselves  in  two 
opposite  camps.  The  change  in  attitude  brought  about  a  change  in  party 
nomenclature.  Clay  and  Webster  became  the  recognized  leaders  of  one 
section,  and  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  became  the  recognized  leaders  in 
the  other.  The  Jackson  party  or  Democratic  Republicans  dropped  the 
latter  half  of  their  appelation  and  began  to  style  themselves  simply  as 
"Democrats."  The  National  Republicans,  opposing  what  they  called 
the  tyranny  of  Jackson,  the  executive  of  the  Nation,  began  to  call  them- 
selves "Whigs,"  after  the  party  in  England  which  for  generations  had 
opposed  excess  and  oppressive  power  in  the  crown  and  its  executive 
officers.  So  the  name  was  supposed  to  be  understood  by  the  people,  and 
in  so  far  as  the  people  understood  it  in  that  sense  it  proved  an  asset. 
Another  good  move  on  the  part  of  the  Webster  and  Clay  party,  was  the 
nomination  of  a  popular  hero  of  the  West,  William  Henry  Harrison,  who 
had  been  defeated  for  President  in  1836,  but  who  had  risen  in  popular 
favor  with  the  rising  of  his  party.  Harrison  was  the  son  of  Benjamin 
Harrison,  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. The  son  moved  West,  gained  celebrity  by  his  courage  in  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe,  and  settled  among  the  Western  people. 

Resurgence  of  Slavery  Question — Meanwhile,  feeling  on  the  slavery 
question  was  becoming  intensified.  Slavery  had  grown  up  in  the  col- 
onies simply  as  a  result  of  the  need  for  cheap  labor  and  the  best  avail- 
able solution  to  many  problems  in  a  new  country.  To  the  patent  evils 
that  were  attached  to  it  men  simply  closed  their  eyes  and  moral  sense, 
and  only  here  and  there  thoughtful  men  opposed  the  growing  institution. 
There  was  a  general  convention  of  silence  and  it  was  regarded  as  the 
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proper  thing  to  ignore  the  shady  side  of  it.  But  there  were  men  who  re- 
fused to  be  silent.  At  a  very  early  date  Richard  Baxter  wrote :  "To  go 
as  pirates  and  catch  up  poor  negroes,  and  to  make  them  slaves  and  sell 
them  is  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of  thieving  in  the1  world."  But  he  found 
few  to  agree  with  him  openly.  It  was  chiefly  among  the  Quakers  that 
the  objections  to  slavery  found  voice,  and  they  seldom  tired  of  empha- 
sizing the  principle  that  liberty  was  the  natural  right  of  all  men,  colored 
or  white. 

When  we  leave  colonial  times  and  reach  the  period  of  the  American 
Revolution  we  find  that  in  the  general  emancipation  of  ideas  and  the  fall 
of  privileged  authority  men  began  to  admit  how  inconsistent  slavery  was 
with  the  ideas  of  human  rights  that  were  then  generally  promulgated. 
Several  northern  States  before  1800  abolished  slavery  or  gradually  freed 
the  slaves.  While  many  wise  statesmen  in  the  South — Jefferson  and 
Madison  among  others— saw  the  evils  of  slavery,  yet  the  slaves  were  too 
useful  and  too  large  a  part  of  Southern  wealth  to  be  readily  given  up.  In 
the  Continental  Congress  the  Southern  statesmen  united  with  the  North- 
ern to  keep  slavery  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  in  Constitutional 
Convention  the  Southern  men  agreed  to  allow  the  new  Congress  to  stop 
the  slave  trade  after  twenty  years.  In  1807  a  law  prohibiting  the  slave 
trade  after  January  1,  1808,  was  passed  by  both  northern  and  southern 
votes.  But  the  cotton  gin  and  the  resulting  growth  and  extension  of  cot- 
ton raising  began  to  make  the  negro  so  valuable  that  soon  the  South 
began  to  oppose  all  laws  against  slavery. 

The  rich  cotton  planters  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  began,  soon  after  1800,  to  push  into  the  back  country,  taking  their 
slaves  with  them  to  the  higher  lands  of  the  interior.  Then  the  poor 
farmers  of  the  back  country,  who  had  no  slaves  and  could  not  get  along 
where  slaves  were,  sold  their  lands  to  the  rich  planters  and  moved  at  first 
into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  later  even  into  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  While  the  Northern  frontiersmen  were  spreading  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  on  westward,  the  Southern  poor  emigrant  began  to  make  clear- 
ings along  the  rivers  that  flowed  to  the  Gulf  and  to  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi. After  1820  they  pushed  even  farther  on  into  Texas,  where  grants 
of  land  were  obtained  from  the  Mexican  Government.  Behind  these  log- 
cabin  pioneers  came  the  slave-holding  planter  in  his  family  carriage,  with 
his  train  of  slaves  and  hunting  dogs.  Again  the  poor  farmer  had  to  give 
way  unable  to  refuse  the  higher  prices  offered  for  his  lands,  and  he  was 
pushed  back  from  the  more  fertile  lands  in  the  black  belt  to  the  pine  hills 
and  barrens  on  either  side.  The  laboring  pioneer  had  to  give  way  to 
the  wealthy  speculator.  In  this  way  a  region  in  the  centre  of  the  Gulf 
States  and  along  the  lower  Mississippi  had  been  added  to  the  cotton- 
planting  and  slave-holding  area. 
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With  the  extension  of  this  new  western  slave  land,  the  familiar  life 
of  the  slaves  themselves  was  changed.  The  kind  old  masters  common  in 
Virginia,  who  lived  among  their  slaves  and  grew  too  fond  of  them 
to  abuse  them,  were  less  the  type  than  of  yore.  The  kind  of  master  who 
was  willing  to  live  amid  the  rude  conditions  in  the  West  was  there  to 
make  money  and  to  use  his  slaves  ruthlessly  to  that  end.  Proprietors 
in  many  cases  saw  their  slaves  only  at  infrequent  intervals,  and  in  their 
place  they  hired  an  overseer,  who,  very  often  abused  his  power  over  the 
negroes  and  exercised  great  harshness.  From  the  old  plantations  of  Vir- 
ginia also  slaves  began  to  be  sold  to  the  planters  of  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi, and  as  a  result  of  all  this,  one  of  the  bad  sides  of  slavery  came  into 
prominent  view,  the  breaking  up  of  families  and  the  selling  of  husband 
and  wife  and  children  to  different  masters. 

As  dark  features,  such  as  these  came  more  and  more  into  view,  there 
arose  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the  North,  men  who  agitated  against 
slave  holding.  These  idealists  produced  at  first  little  effect,  however, 
for  the  people  were  deeply  engrossed  with  other  matters,  and  it  was 
claimed  that  they  only  made  the  negroes  dangerous  by  putting  the  idea  of 
freedom  into  their  heads.  If  masters  were  to  be  induced  to  free  their 
slaves,  the  freedmen,  it  was  argued,  would  become  a  menace  to  society. 
At  times  there  occurred  here  and  there  riotous  uprising  on  the  part  of  the 
slaves.  There  was,  for  example,  what  is  known  as  the  Gabriel  insurrec- 
tion in  Virginia,  in  1800.  Another  vent  of  a  similar  character  was  the 
Vesey  plot  in  1822 ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  agitation  there  was  the  Nat 
Turner  rebellion  in  Virginia  in  1831.  These  disturbances,  which  ap- 
peared to  come  as  a  result  of  anti-slavery  preaching,  made  the  Southern 
planters  very  angry  with  all  agitators.  Almost  the  only  scheme  for  free- 
ing the  negroes  which  the  planters  were  inclined  to  tolerate  was  the  plan 
of  the  Colonization  Society.  In  1822  a  settlement,  later  called  Liberia, 
was  made  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  To  this  settlement  free  negroes  were 
sent  at  the  expense  of  the  society,  but  the  cost  was  great,  and  the  process 
of  clearing  America  of  colored  people  by  that  plan  proved  to  be  very  slow. 

Social  Reform  to  the  Front — It  was  clear  from  the  beginning  that 
the  strength  of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  lay  in  the  North,  where  slaves 
had  been  found  to  be  not  a  paying  investment.  The  Quakers  of  the 
North  had  been  long  oposed  to  slavery,  but  as  slavery  disappeared  from 
the  New  England  States  the  anti-slavery  societies  found  there  was  very 
little  work  to  do  and  grew  less  active,  so  that  in  the  third  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  they  had  almost  ceased  to  exist.  In  1821,  however, 
Benjamin  Lunday  began  to  preach  and  plead  for  the  freedom  of  the 
black  man,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South.  He  was  very  energetic. 
"Within  a  few  months,"  wrote  a  friend,  "he  has  travelled  about  twentv- 
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four  hundred  miles,  of  which  upward  of  sixteen  hundred  were  on  foot. 
During  this  time  he  has  held  nearly  fifty  public  meetings."  At  last  he 
made  a  convert  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  in  him  the  cause  of  anti- 
slavery  found  a  great  leader.  In  183 1  Garrison  founded  the  journal 
called  "The  Liberator,"  declaring  it  as  his  purpose  and  the  purpose  of  his 
paper  to  free  the  slaves.  "I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncom- 
promising as  justice"  he  wrote.  "On  this  subject  I  do  not  wish  to  think 
or  speak  or  write  with  moderation.  I  am  in  earnest,  I  will  not  equivo- 
cate, I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch,  and  I  will  be  heard."  His  extreme 
bias  brought  him  a  good  deal  of  attention.  He  never  showed  himself 
willing  to  look  at  but  one  side  of  the  question.  To  him  the  slave  holder 
was  a  robber  and  a  murderer.  He  even  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
national  government  because  it  allowed  slavery,  and  he  denounced  the 
Constitution  as  "a  covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement  with  hell,"  by 
both  of  which  terms  he  meant  slavery.  A  friend  saw  in  the  comely 
countenance  of  Garrison  and  in  his  clear  eye  the  resolute  spirit  which 
makes  the  martyr.  An  enemy  saw  in  his  work  "a  crime  as  great  as  that 
of  poisoning  the  waters  of  life  to  a  whole  community."  The  public, 
however,  including  both  friend  and  enemy,  listened  eagerly  to  what  he 
had  to  say. 

Garrison's  work  began  in  an  era  when  reform  was  abroad  in  the  land. 
Public  sympathy  had  already  been  awakened  in  respect  both  to  the  poor 
and  the  criminal.  During  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the  century 
most  of  the  States  passed  laws  to  release  poor  debtors  who  could  pay 
nothing,  but  who  had  been  sent  to  prison  for  debts  of  some  times  only 
a  few  dollars.  There  arose  a  strong  feeling  against  brutality  of  any  sort 
in  prison.  It  began  to  be  seen  that  an  effort  in  the  direction  of  reform 
was  better  than  methods  that  partook  of  the  character  of  vengeance.  A 
new  prison  was  erected  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  the  first  of  modern 
prisons.  There  were  separate  cells  instead  of  a  common  prison  room 
where  a  hardened  criminal  might  corrupt  other  men,  particularly  boys 
and  young  men,  who  were  not  essentially  evil,  and  who  had  been  guilty 
of  unimportant  offenses  and  who  were  susceptible  of  being  led  on  the 
right  path.  More  attention  began  to  be  paid  to  the  causes  of  crime,  such 
as  drink  and  poverty,  and  among  other  remedial  measures  a  temper- 
ance reform  had  been  set  on  foot.  Thousands  joined  the  "Washington 
societies"  and  stopped  using  liquors,  though  hard  drinking  was  quite 
the  rule  in  those  days. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  general  arousing  of  conscience  to  the  principles 
of  Christianity  that  dealt  with  charity,  and  men  began  to  realize  that 
they  owed  a  duty  to  their  fellow  men.  The  insane,  the  blind  and  the 
dumb  began  to  receive  attention,  and  establishments  were  founded  and 
assigned  to  their  care.     Even  the  heathen  were  made  the  objects  of  sym- 
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pathy,  and  mission  societies  also  began  to  be  formed.  Attention  was 
given  to  public  education,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Horace  Mann,  who 
is  described  as  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  alphabet  and  singing  the 
praises  of  the  primer  all  day  long,  better  school  houses,  books  and 
teachers  began  to  be  provided.  State  universities  also  began  to  care  for 
higher  education.  Michigan  hardly  began  her  career  as  a  State  before 
she  founded  a  university.  About  1830,  under  the  leadership  of  Frances 
Wright,  there  was  initiated  a  movement  on  behalf  of  the  rights  of 
women. 

At  this  time  also  a  number  of  men  and  women  began  also  to  try  for 
social  reforms  by  experiments  in  what  was  called  community  life,  the 
idea  being  the  dispensing  with  separate  homes  for  each  family  and  the 
residence  instead  in  houses  capable  of  accommodating  a  number  of  fam- 
ilies. "Not  a  leading  man  but  has  a  draft  of  a  new  community  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket,"  wrote  Emerson.  Thus  Robert  Owen,  a  Scotchman, 
founded  on  the  lower  Wabash,  in  Indiana,  "The  New  Harmony  Com- 
munity of  Equality."  In  this  community  they  sought  to  end  sin  and 
poverty  by  bringing  up  the  children  of  the  community  in  ideal  sur- 
roundings. However,  they  soon  failed  to  get  along  peaceably,  as  many 
other  societies  in  their  wake  failed.  The  experiments  looked  well  in 
prospect,  but  ordinary  human  nature  entered  and  put  things  a  little  bit 
awry.  Another  society  was  the  "Brook  Farm"  community  in  New 
England,  in  which  Hawthorne,  Ripley,  Alcott  and  others  tried  to  live 
ideal  lives — to  go  to  heaven  "in  a  swing,"  as  Emerson  described  their 
purpose.  In  addition  there  were  a  number  of  religious  sects,  of  which 
the  Mormons,  founded  by  Joseph  Smith,  received  chief  attention.  Smith 
published  the  Book  of  Mormon,  an  inspired  book,  as  he  declared,  and  soon 
drew  after  him  thousands  of  followers.  Their  tenets,  particulary  those 
dealing  with  matrimony,  roused  great  opposition,  and  as  a  result  they 
trekked  towards  the  West  and  finally  settled  in  the  arid  region  of  Utah. 

Arguments  Pro  and  Con — There  was  thus  mutation,  reform,  agitation 
of  every  kind  beginning  to  flower  on  the  American  scene,  and  men  had 
more  leisure,  and  were  beginning  to  use  their  mind  more  on  fundamental 
questions  than  at  any  period  in  American  history.  It  was  impossible 
that  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  mood  the  fundamental  moral  question 
of  slavery  in  America  should  be  overlooked,  or  that  men  should  continue 
longer  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  evils  associated  with  it.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  an  active  public  conscience  had  grown  up  to  which  the  men 
who  led  the  van  in  the  movement  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  could  ap- 
peal. One  after  another  men  of  capacity  became  interested  in  the 
movement.  The  agitators  were  reinforced  by  the  poets.  Whittier 
began  to  give  his  talents  to  the  cause  and  stirred  men's  hearts  with 
verses  like  the  "Slave  Mother's  Farewell" : 
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Gone,  gone — sold  and  gone, 
To  the  rice  fields  dank  and  lone, 
From  Virginia's  hills  and  waters ; 
Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters. 

Longfellew,  too,  lent  the  aid  of  his  great  poetic  talent,  and,  most  ef- 
fective of  all,  Wendell  Phillips  appealed  with  his  silver  trumpet  tongue  to 
the  great  principles  of  human  liberty.  The  opponents  of  slavery  argued 
that  the  condition  of  the  negro  kept  him  debased  and  that  to  keep  a 
negro  a  slave  was  to  keep  him  ignorant.  This  was  indeed  the  open  intent 
of  a  number  of  Southern  laws,  for  they  forbade  the  education  of  the 
negro  lest  he  should  become  dangerous.  Yet  he  was  wholly  a  man  in 
spite  of  his  black  skin,  Garrison  wrote,  and  he  was  entitled  to  the  same 
rights  as  the  white  man.  Abolitionists  emphasized  the  opportunities  for 
cruelty  which  the  system  entailed,  the  degradation  of  the  women  corol- 
lary to  the  fact  that  their  bodies  were  the  legal  property  of  any  type  of 
white  man,  the  hopelessness  doomed  to  the  children,  the  bad  effect  on 
negro  morals  of  the  breaking  up  of  families  by  selling  husband,  wife  or 
child  to  different  masters.  Slavery  was  equally  bad  for  the  master,  it 
was  contended,  for  it  put  the  master  under  dreadful  temptations  when  it 
gave  him  the  power  of  life  and  death  and  torture.  It  was  not  even  good 
economy,  it  was  argued  further,  for  the  slave  was  wasteful  and 
inefficient,  and  destroyed  tools.  It  was  pointed  out  also  that  in  spite  of 
the  use  of  the  lash  the  average  slave  did  only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
work  of  the  ordinary  average  white  man. 

The  response  to  all  this  of  the  champions  of  the  slave  system  was  to 
the  effect  that  when  the  negro,  who  in  body  and  man  was  inferior  to  the 
white  man,  was  brought  from  Africa,  where  for  a  thousand  years  he  had 
made  no  progress,  he  was  saved  from  a  barbarous  life  with  few  com- 
forts, and  fraught  with  continual  peril,  and  subject  to  hideous  supersti- 
tions. Once  in  America,  if  left  free  to  his  own  caprice,  he  would  soon 
die,  for  he  did  not  understand  how  to  make  use  of  tools  or  instruments,  or 
to  do  steady  work,  or  to  cure  himself  when  attacked  by  sickness.  The 
slave  was  happiest  when  fed  and  cared  for  by  others,  it  was  asserted. 
Slavery  was  a  good  thing,  it  was  said,  for  the  country  ruled  by  the  people, 
because  it  set  the  master  free  from  toil  and  gave  him  time  to  perform 
his  political  duties.  The  defenders  of  the  slave  system  were  not  slow 
either  in  finding  texts  from  Scripture  in  defense  of  slavery.  "Cursed  be 
Canaan,  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren,"  was  a 
verse  often  quoted.  It  was  pointed  out  that  Abraham  bought  and  held 
slaves ;  and  that  in  the  new  Christian  dispensation  also  there  were  inci- 
dents that  told  for  slavery,  as  where  St.  Paul  sent  a  fugitive  slave  home 
to  his  master.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the  status  quo  was  also  freely 
used.  The  institution  had  been  fastened  on  the  South,  and  was  part 
of  the  existing  system,  no  matter  by  what  procedure  it  had  been  estab- 
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lished.  To  pull  it  down  would  be  to  endanger  the  whole  structure. 
Agitation  disturbing  to  the  negroes  was  perilous  to  the  white  people  of 
the  South,  for  the  slaves  might  be  stirred  up  to  insurrection  and  in  the 
excited  state  of  their  feeling  might  murder  them  all. 

The  abolitionists  by  no  means  had  it  all  their  own  way.  The  cham- 
pions of  slavery  were  forceful  and  articulate,  and  they  had  many  sym- 
pathizers among  people  in  the  Northern  States.  Garrison  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  had  a  great  many  opponents  to 
confront.  Anti-slavery  meetings  in  Boston  and  other  places  were  broken 
up.  After  one  of  them  Garrison  was  seized  by  the  mob  and  led  through 
the  streets  with  a  rope  around  his  body,  and  threats  were  made  to  kill 
him.  Elijah  Lovejoy,  an  Abolitionist  editor  in  Illinois,  was  murdered 
by  a  mob.  Negro  schools  were  broken  up  and  the  buildings  destroyed. 
Persecution  of  this  kind,  however,  had  the  main  effect  of  fostering  the 
cause  of  Abolitionism  and  clarifying  the  principles  that  were  the  force 
behind  it.  Leading  men  in  the  South  saw  the  tendency  of  all  this,  and 
fearful  of  the  effect  of  abolitionist  teaching  on  the  slaves,  the  South  in- 
voked Congress  with  petitions  to  forbid  the  post  offices  to  carry  "The 
Liberator"  and  other  Abolition  papers  in  the  mails.  They  went  further 
and  tried  to  get  Congress  to  refuse  to  receive  petitions  sent  by  Abolition 
societies  urging  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Though  the  right  of  petition  had  always  been  regarded  as  a  sacred  right 
of  freemen,  and  was  secured  by  Americans  by  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, yet  "gag  resolutions"  were  passed  which  kept  petitions  from 
being  discussed  in  Congress  or  printed.  It  is  one  of  the  distinctions  in 
the  career  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  that  he  made  a  strong  fight  against 
these  tyrannous  rules.  Petitions  poured  in  and  the  "old  man  eloquent" 
kept  the  matter  before  Congress  until  it  at  last  gave  way.  In  this  way 
many  who  had  hitherto  taken  no  interest  in  the  anti-slavery  movement 
were  at  last  enlisted  in  its  support,  because  they  were  interested  in 
the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  right  of  petition. 

Murder  of  Stewart  and  Anti-Negro  Riots — The  animosity  against 
the  colored  people  in  Pennsylvania  manifested  at  frequent  intervals  was 
again  brought  forth  conspicuously  through  an  unfortunate  circumstance. 
Robert  R.  Stewart,  who  had  been  United  States  consul  to  Trinidad, 
resided  on  the  east  side  of  Sixth  Street,  in  Philadelphia,  between  Prune 
and  Walnut.  He  had  in  his  service  a  native  African  boy  called  Juan 
who  was  a  native  of  the  Eboe  nation,  the  representatives  of  which  bore 
the  character  of  being  vindictive,  revengeful  and  easily  moved  to  anger. 
Juan  had  been  brought  to  the  United  States  from  the  West  Indies  by 
Mr.  Stewart.  For  some  reason  that  was  never  made  clear  he  determined 
to  take  the  life  of  his  master.  An  attack  was  made  upon  Stewart  while 
sleeping  of  an  afternoon  in  his  chamber  and  the  butt  end  of  a  hatchet 
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was  used  in  a  shocking  manner  upon  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  man. 
He  was  frightfully  mutilated  and  injured  and  it  was  supposed  that  he 
would  never  recover.     He  did  live  and  died   several  years  afterwards. 
Juan  attacked  Stewart  on  July  12.     A  statement  of  the  circumstances 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  following  day  created  excitement  and  in  the 
evening  crowds  began  to  assemble  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sixth  and 
Locust   streets.     The   city  authorities  had   learnt   something  from   the 
events  of  the  previous  years  and  a  large  body  of  watchmen  and  police 
were  assembled  near  the  lower  portions  of  the  city  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Sixth,  Seventh,  Lombard  and  South  streets.    Crowds  began  to  assem- 
ble in  that  neighborhood,  composed  of  men  and  half-grown   boys,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  evening.    They  were  dispersed  about  the  neighbor- 
hood, talking  together  in  small  groups.     Rendered  prudent  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  police  in  the  city  they  carried  their  destructive  aims  into  an 
adjoining  district  and  commenced  an   attack  upon  houses  occupied  by 
colored  people  in  Small  Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh.     The  in- 
mates were  beaten  and  put  to  flight  and  their  furniture  destroyed.    From 
this  place  the  ravages  of  the  mob  were  carried  into  Seventh  and  Shippen 
streets.    Thence  the  work  of  destruction  was  transferred  to  "Red  Row" 
which  consisted  of  eight  or  nine  houses  on  Eighth  Street,  below  Shippen. 
The  mob  here  made  a  discrimination.     All  the  young  colored  men  that 
could  be  found  were  assaulted  because  the  young  men  were  generally 
saucy,  but  the  old  men  and  women  of  color  were  not  molested.     During 
the  riot  "Red  Row"  was  set  on  fire  and  all  the  houses  were  destroyed. 
The  mob  was  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  the  police  and  from  Red 
Row  they  went  to  Christian  and  Ninth  streets,  whese  several  brick  and 
frame  houses  were  attacked.    Some  of  these  were  defended  by  the  owners 
and  several  shots  were  fired  from  them,  two  persons  in  the  mob  being 
wounded.    The  houses  were  finally  raided  but  the  residents  had  escaped. 
Meanwhile  the  mob  cut  the  hose  of  the  firemen  who  were  attempting  to 
extinguish  the  flames  at  Red  Row.     Houses  in  Fitzwater  Street  were 
attacked  and  the  colored  people  were  generally  terrorized.     On  the  day 
following  the  riot  hundreds  of  families  moved  out  of  the  neighborhood 
of  destruction,  or,  locking  up  their  homes,  sought  refuge  where  they 
could  find  it.     Numbers  of  men,  women  and  children  bivouacked  in  the 
woods  and  fields  and  some  of  the  fugitives  were  given  shelter  in  barns 
and  outhouses.     Sporadic  disturbances  were  renewed  during  the  few 
days  that  followed  but  finally  passions  died  down. 

Governor  Ritner  and  the  "Buckshot  War" — At  the  general  election 
in  October,  1837,  the  Democrats  and  the  Whigs  of  Pennsylvania  con- 
tested particularly  the  tickets  for  the  Legislature.  In  Philadelphia 
county  the  Democrats  claimed  that  they  had  upon  the  assembly  ticket 
7870  votes  and  that  they  made  the  number  of  Whig  votes  6346.     This 
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calculation  was  made  excluding  the  vote  of  the  Northern  Liberties. 
The  Whig  ticket  there  claimed  a  majority  of  iooo.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  return  judges  the  Democrats,  being  in  a  majority,  set  aside  the 
Northern  Liberties  vote  altogether,  on  the  allegation  that  it  was  fraudu- 
lent. Six  of  the  Whig  return  judges  withdrew,  met  together  and  made 
up  a  return  including  the  Northern  Liberties  vote,  which  elected  the 
Whig  ticket.  The  Democrats  certified  that  Charles  Brown  and  S 
Stevenson  were  elected  to  the  Senate,  and  Charles  Pray,  J.  W.  Ryan. 
Miles  N.  Carpenter,  Benjamin  Crispin,  T.  H.  Brittain,  A.  Helfenstein, 
J.  W.  Nesbitt,  and  T.  J.  Heston,  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Whig  certificates  were  for  Senators  James  Hanna  and  William 
Wagner,  Representatives  Michael  Day,  Adam  Woellper,  W.  F.  Hughes, 
William  Lloyd,  William  J.  Crans,  Samuel  F.  Reed,  Benjamin  R.  Mears, 
and  J.  F.  Smith.  When  the  Legislature  met  both  of  these  sets  of  claim- 
ants went  to  Harrisburg.  There  had  been  two  certificates,  but  Governor 
Ritner  and  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  Burrowes  favored  the  Whig 
returns,  and  laid  them  before  each  branch  of  the  Legislature.  In  the 
Senate  Charles  B.  Penrose,  the  Speaker,  recognized  the  Whig  candidates 
who  were  sworn  in.  In  the  House  the  action  was  different ;  there  were 
forty-four  Whigs  from  other  counties  and  they,  recognizing  the  eight 
Whig  candidates  from  Philadelphia,  became  organized  and  elected 
Thomas  S.  Cunningham  Speaker.  There  were  forty-eight  Democrats  in 
the  Legislature  and  they  united  with  the  eight  claimants  of  their  own 
party  from  Philadelphia  and  elected  William  H.  Hopkins  Speaker. 
Neither  party  had  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  without  the  aid  of 
the  Philadelphia  delegates.  The  measures  taken  therefore  were  founded 
on  the  expediency  of  normal  functioning  by  the  Legislature.  Governor 
Ritner  recognized  the  Cunningham  or  Whig  body  as  the  legal  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  took  the  same  action.  Each  "House" 
insisted  that  it  alone  possessed  legal  authority.  There  was  a  danger  of 
violation  of  the  peace  or  perhaps  civil  war.  In  this  emergency  the 
Governor  proclaimed  a  rebellion  and  made  a  requisition  for  troops  under 
Major-General  Patterson,  commanding  the  First  Division.  In  issuing 
his  orders  the  Governor  directed  that  the  volunteers  should  load  their 
guns  with  "buckshot  and  ball."  From  this  arose  the  term  "Buckshot 
War,"  which  was  given  to  the  events  of  the  period.  The  troops,  about 
eleven  hundred  in  number,  left  the  city  on  December  6  under  the  com- 
mand of  Generals  Patterson  and  Goodwin.  They  were  carried  by  the 
cars  of  the  Columbia  Railroad  from  Broad  and  Market  streets.  At 
Harrisburg  they  were  put  on  guard  at  the  arsenal  and  other  places. 
Particular  care  was  manifested  in  avoiding  collision  with  ordinary  citi- 
zens, and  the  politicians  were  scarcely  disturbed  in  their  subsequent 
operations.    A  large  number  of  persons  went  up  from  the  city  with  the 
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troops  and  afterwards.  They  were  mostly  Democrats  and  constituted 
themselves  a  "Committee  of  Safety."  The  two  Houses  kept  up  their 
separate  organization.  The  Hopkins  party  was  strengthened  by  the 
accession  of  the  two  Whig  members — Chester  Butler,  of  Luzerne,  and 
John  Montelius  of  Union.  This  gave  the  Hopkins  party  fifty  delegates 
without  counting  the  Philadelphia  delegation.  It  also  reduced  the  Cun- 
ningham House  to  forty-two  members  without  the  Whig  delegation. 
The  work  of  the  "Committee  of  Safety"  here  began.  They  crowded  the 
chamber  occupied  by  the  Cunningham  House  and  were  noisy,  turbulent 
and  threatening.  In  the  Senate  the  demonstrations  were  so  violent  that 
Speaker  Penrose  jumped  out  of  a  window  near  his  chair.  The  Cunning- 
ham House  was  broken  up  by  the  pressure.  Finally  the  Hopkins  House 
triumphed.  The  Whigs  who  had  withdrawn  went  back  to  their  seats 
and  the  trouble  was  over.  Common  sense  prevailed  and  popular  govern- 
ment was  vindicated. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION  OF   1838 

By  an  act  approved  April  14,  1835,  the  electors  of  Pennsylvania  were 
permitted  to  vote  at  the  next  following  general  election  for  or  against 
calling  a  constitutional  convention.  The  proposition  in  favor  of  the 
calling  of  the  convention  was  carried.  An  act  of  March  29,  1836,  pre- 
scribed the  time  of  meeting  of  the  convention  and  fixed  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 4,  1836,  as  the  day  on  which  the  delegates  should  be  elected.  The 
convention  was  composed  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  members,  and 
assembled  at  the  capital  at  Harrisburg  on  May  2,  1837.  John  Sergeant, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  elected  president.  On  November  23,  the  conven- 
tion adjourned  to  meet  on  November  28  in  Musical  Fund  Hall  in  Phila- 
delphia, where,  on  February  22,  1838,  the  amended  constitution  was 
adopted  and  signed.  It  was  submitted  to  the  electors  and  ratified  by 
them  at  an  election  held  October  9,  1838,  there  being  113,971  votes  in 
favor  and  112,750  against  its  adoption.  The  alterations  and  amendments 
went  into  effect  on  January  I,  1839. 

New  State  Constitution — The  new  constitution  was  a  great  step 
forward.  It  dispensed  with  many  antiquated  customs  and  ideas,  with  a 
closer  knitting  of  the  fundamental  law  and  a  general  overhauling  made 
in  conformity  with  the  larger  experience  in  self-government.  The  con- 
stitution of  1790  had  given  too  much  power  to  the  governor,  as  the  con- 
stitution of  1776  had  given  too  little.  Something  more  approaching  the 
character  of  an  equipoise  was  affected  by  the  new  amendments.  Several 
of  the  prominent  lawyers  of  the  time  were  included  among  the  members 
of  the  convention.  There  were  for  example  Charles  Chauncey,  William 
M.  Meredith,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  John  Dickey,  and 
James  M.  Porter.  The  new  constitution  among  other  things  changed  the 
term  of  office  of  the  governor,  limiting  it  to  two  terms  of  three  years, 
and  the  terms  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  life  to  fifteen  years 
and  the  terms  of  Common  Pleas  judges  to  ten  years.  The  new  constitu- 
tion took  from  the  governor  the  appointment  of  all  the  important  county 
officials  and  justices  of  the  peace.  "The  returns  were  slow  in  coming  in 
those  days,"  writes  A.  K.  McClure,  "but  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks  it  was  known  that  Ritner  was  defeated  by  Porter  by  some  5,000 
majority.  Mr.  Burrowes  of  the  Ritner  cabinet  and  chairman  of  the  Anti- 
Masonic  committee,  issued  an  address  stating  that  a  majority  of  5,000 
had  been  returned  against  Ritner  but  charging  all  manner  of  political 
frauds  and  declaring  that  there  must  be  a  careful  examination  into  them 
before  the  verdict  could  be  accepted.    After  stating  that  it  was  the  duty 
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of  all  to  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  the  people  he  added:  'But,  fellow- 
citizens,  until  this  investigation  shall  be  fully  made  and  fairly  deter- 
mined, let  us  treat  the  election  of  the  9th  inst.  as  if  we  had  not  been 
defeated,  and  in  that  attitude  abide  by  the  result.'  This  was  simply 
playing  desperate  and  bungling  politics.  It  was  an  invitation  to  revolu- 
tion, and  naturally  aroused  the  Democrats  to  take  such  measures  as 
would  protect  their  majority  in  the  State  and  Legislature.  The  blood- 
less Buckshot  War  was  the  natural  result  and  in  the  end  the  verdict 
of  the  State  was  accepted  and  the  fairly-won  supremacy  of  Porter  and 
his  party  was  acknowledged." 

The  year  1838  inaugurated  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  State 
and  it  was  revolutionary  in  its  nature,  adds  Mr.  McClure.  The  guber- 
natorial contest  of  that  year  stands  out  single  and  alone  as  the  most  reck- 
less and  defamatory  political  struggle  in  Pennsylvania  politics,  and  the 
adoption  of  what  was  then  called  the  "Reform  Constitution"  changed 
the  whole  political  system  of  the  State.  Under  the  old  constitution 
the  governor  was  given  almost  unlimited  power.  He  appointed  all  the 
judges  of  the  State,  and  they  were  commissioned  for  life  or  during  good 
behavior.  He  appointed  all  the  important  county  officers  connected 
with  the  courts,  including  associate  judges,  of  whom  there  were  then 
two  in  each  county,  and  all  the  justices  of  the  peace,  thus  extending  his 
patronage  into  every  township  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  earlier  governors  had  found  this  patronage  a  most  important 
political  factor  and  it  was  vigorously  employed  to  accomplish  a  suc- 
cession of  terms  in  the  executive  office,  but  gradually  the  patronage  of 
the  Governor  became  a  source  of  discord  and  disturbance  as  the  disap- 
pointed were  always  very  many  more  than  the  successful  applicants. 
The  saying  of  Jefferson  that  an  appointment  to  office  often  made  one 
ingrate  and  nine  enemies  was  pointedly  illustrated  at  times  in  the  dis- 
posal of  patronage,  but  the  Governors  invariably  wielded  their  immense, 
almost  boundless,  patronage  for  their  own  political  advantage  or  for  the 
advancement  of  the  political  interests  with  which  they  were  identified. 

Election  of  Officials — The  amended  Constitution  of  1838  was  adopted 
by  a  very  small  majority  and  it  was  so  far-reaching  in  its  political  trans- 
formations that  political  leaders  and  especially  officeholders,  whose 
tenures  were  limited,  had  great  difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves  to  it. 
It  was  opposed  by  the  judges  of  the  State  not  only  with  very  general 
unanimity,  but  in  many  cases  with  intense  and  aggressive  hostility. 
Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  fundamental  law  every  judge  felt 
entirely  secure  in  his  position  for  life  and  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  exhibited  their  hostility  to  the  new  constitution  in  a  manner  so 
offensive  to  the  public  sentiment  that  the  agitation  began  at  once  for 
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the  election  of  all  judges  by  the  people,  and  it  was  consummated  just 
thirteen  years  later.  Students  of  the  political  conditions  existing  in 
1838  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  if  the  new  constitution  had  been 
cordially  accepted  by  the  judiciary  of  the  State  and  interpreted  and  en- 
forced with  generous  respect,  an  elective  judiciary  would  have  been  post- 
poned many  years  beyond  185 1,  when  it  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 
As  a  limited  tenure  was  provided  for  all  judicial  offices,  it  was  necessary 
to  adjust  the  termination  of  the  existing  commissions,  and  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  senior  supreme  judge  in  commission  should  retire  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  and  the  others  follow  according  to  seniority  every 
three  years  until  all  were  retired.  "The  result  was  that  some  of  the 
judges  in  the  State  were  guilty  of  very  awkward  political  trickery  to 
extend  their  terms,  and  it  has  always  been  profoundly  regretted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  bar,  and  other  intelligent  citizens  who  appreciate  the 
incomparable  qualities  of  John  Bannister  Gibson  as  the  greatest  of  our 
jurists,  that  he  was  persuaded  to  resign  his  commission  as  chief  justice 
soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  for  a  full  term  from  the 
Governor,"  writes  McClure. 

Judge  Collins  of  Lancaster  was  another  of  the  judges  who  decided  to 
extend  his  term  of  office  by  resignation  and  reappointment.  The  legality 
of  his  new  commission  was  disputed  in  the  courts  and  Justice  Kennedy, 
who  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  made  a  most  insolent 
attack  upon  popular  government  because  the  people  had  adopted  the  new 
Constitution.  In  a  solemn  judicial  deliverance  he  declared  the  expected 
reform  of  the  new  Constitution  to  be  "the  product  of  a  delusion  that 
has  been  the  ruin  of  nations  in  times  past  as  wise,  intelligent  and  virtuous 
at  one  time  of  their  existence  as  we  have  any  right  to  claim  to  be,"  to 
which  he  added,  "it  would  seem  as  if  the  empty  pride  and  incorrigible 
vanity  of  our  nature  was  without  fail  either  sooner  or  later  to  consign 
us  to  some  such  unhappy  destiny  as  ever  ought  to  be  deprecated."  The 
people  in  those  days,  comments  Mr.  McClure,  viewed  the  judicial  posi- 
tion with  a  much  larger  measure  of  sanctity  than  is  common  at  the 
present  time,  and  any  act  of  our  judicial  tribunal  that  brought  reproach 
upon  the  administration  of  justice  was  regarded  as  an  unpardonable 
offence.  The  people  had  chosen  to  amend  the  fundamental  law  and  to 
take  to  themselves  much  of  the  power  which  they  had  conferred  upon 
their  executive.  They  did  not  assume  to  select  judges  by  popular  vote 
but  they  simply  limited  the  judicial  tenure  because  they  believed  that 
the  judges  needed  at  times  the  restraining  influence  of  intelligent  public 
sentiment. 

"It  was  in  sorrow  rather  than  anger  that  they  witnessed  Chief  Justice 
Gibson's  questionable  method  of  extending  his  term  of  office,  as  they  all 
appreciated  his  unblemished  integrity  and  his  masterly  ability,  but  when 
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another  member  of  the  same  court,  in  a  judicial  deliverance  from  the 
bench  denounced  the  people  as  vain  fools  who  must  sooner  or  later 
destroy  their  government  and  their  own  liberties,  they  were  goaded  to 
active  and  earnest  resentment.  In  addition  the  judges  generally,  high 
and  low,  viewed  the  new  constitution  with  disfavor  and  availed  them- 
selves of  every  opportunity  to  expose  its  alleged  errors  and  to  bring  it 
into  contempt.  It  was  this  feeling  that  aroused  the  people  to  steadily 
enlarge  their  powers  by  withdrawing  from  the  Governor  authority  they 
had  delegated,  as  is  exhibited  in  the  action  of  the  Legislature  making  the 
auditor  general,  the  surveyor  general,  and  the  district  attorney  elective 
officers,  and  by  1850  the  Legislature  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  both  branches  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  making  every  judi- 
cial office  in  the  State  the  creation  of  the  people  by  popular  vote. 

Anti-Masonic  and  Whig  Parties — The  epoch  inaugurated  in  Pennsyl- 
vania by  the  revolution  of  1838  extended  even  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
party  that  was  destined  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  politics 
of  both  State  and  nation.  The  battle  for  Ritner  in  1838  was  the  last  that 
was  made  by  the  anti-Masons  in  Pennsylvania.  That  party  was  an 
accidental  creation  to  meet  the  necessity  of  an  opposition  political 
organization.  Federalism  was  practically  eliminated  from  the  political 
struggles  of  the  country  and  the  way  was  open  to  crystallize  a  very 
widely  diffused  sentiment  then  cherished  against  all  secret  societies, 
and  especially  the  Masonic  fraternity.  Archbishop  Hughes  of  New 
York,  an  extremely  able  Catholic  prelate,  who  had  done  much  to  pre- 
pare the  public  mind  for  aggressive  hostility  to  secret  organizations  and 
he  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  election  of  William  H.  Seward  as 
Governor  in  1838,  the  year  in  which  Ritner  was  defeated.  The  party 
had  then  existed  for  a  full  decade  and  Ritner  was  the  candidate  for 
Governor  in  four  contests  in  which  it  was  the  only  organized  opposition 
to  Democracy. 

The  Anti-Masonic  party  would  probably  never  have  reached  its  for- 
midible  proportions  but  for  the  fact  that  in  1826,  just  when  its  organi- 
zation had  been  effected,  William  Morgan,  a  citizen  of  western  New 
York,  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  a  very  plausible  circumstantial  story 
was  given  to  the  public  by  the  Anti-Masonic  leaders  that  he  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Masons  in  northwestern  New  York  for  having  divulged 
the  secrets  of  the  order.  A  body  in  such  an  advanced  stage  of  de- 
composition as  to  make  positive  recognition  impossible  was  found  some 
time  afterwards  and  declared  to  be  the  body  of  Morgan,  although  the 
identity  was  vigorously  disputed.  It  was  told  of  Thurlow  Weed,  the 
Anti-Masonic  leader  of  New  York,  that  when  the  identity  of  the  Morgan 
body  was  discussed  with  him  by  some  of  his  political  friends,  he  said: 
"Well,  it's  a  good  enough  Morgan  for  our  purposes." 
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As  the  banner  of  Anti-Masonry  had  summoned  the  opposition  to 
Democracy  after  the  death  of  Federalism,  so  the  Whig  banner  sum- 
moned the  opposition  after  the  death  of  Anti-Masonry  in  1838.  The 
Whig  party  had  a  straggling  organization,  beginning  in  1834,  and  its 
national  leaders,  known  as  the  National  Republicans,  including  some 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Senate,  who  had  a  final  breach  with  Jackson, 
adopted  the  party  name  of  Whig.  Anti-Masonic  candidates  were  nomi- 
nated for  a  year  or  two  after  1838  but  they  received  only  a  few  hundred 
votes.  In  December,  1839,  the  Whigs  held  the  first  national  convention 
at  Harrisburg  to  name  national  candidates  for  the  contest  of  1840,  when 
Harrison  and  Tyler  were  elected,  and  thenceforth  the  Whig  party 
absorbed  the  entire  opposition  to  the  Democracy  that  had  been  baptized 
by  Jackson.  The  new  party,  like  the  Anti-Masonic  party  that  preceded 
it,  had  a  brief  career,  but  in  that  time  it  elected  two  Governors  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

The  political  conditions  of  Pennsylvania  were  in  a  transition  state 
when  the  reform  constitution  of  1838  was  adopted.  The  Anti-Masons 
had  made  their  last  rally  for  the  re-election  of  Ritner  and  they  had  the 
cooperation  of  a  considerable  number  of  Whigs  who  were  unable  to 
accept  the  organization  and  faith  of  the  Anti-Masons.  Among  these  were 
some  prominent  Masons  of  whom  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  one  of  the  promi- 
ment  Whig  editors  of  the  country  was  recognized  as  the  leader.  A  number 
of  them  published  an  address  over  their  signatures  disavowing  the 
Anti-Masonic  features  of  the  opposition  to  Democracy  and  giving  their 
reasons  why  they  supported  Ritner  in  preference  to  the  Democratic 
Candidate.  In  the  national  contest  of  1836  Van  Buren  defeated  Harrison 
in  Pennsylvania  by  the  small  majority  of  4,364,  and  Porter's  majority 
over  Ritner  was  only  a  thousand  greater. 

Reform  Constitution  Adopted  by  Small  Majority — The  reform  con- 
stitution was  adopted  by  the  slender  majority  of  twelve  hundred  and 
twelve  out  of  a  poll  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand,  and  the 
majorities  given  in  the  different  counties  indicated  an  utter  disregard 
of  partisan  sentiment  in  voting  for  and  against  the  measure.  Adams 
County  gave  300  votes  for  it  and  4,420  against  it.  Armstrong  County 
gave  2,597  for  it  and  949  against  it.  Bradford  County  gave  4,116  for 
it  and  188  against  it.  Butler  gave  2,383  for  it  with  712  in  the  negative. 
Crawford  gave  3,344  for  it  to  517  against  it.  Erie  gave  3,175  for  it,  with 
454  against  it.  Greene  gave  2,399  f°r  it  and  74  against  it.  Lancaster 
gave  2,355  for  it  and  10,059  against  it.  Lebanon  gave  807  for  it  and 
2,503  against  it.  Somerset  gave  556  for  it  and  2,029  against  it.  Susque- 
hanna gave  2,085  f°r  it  to  412  against  it,  and  Tioga  gave  1,974  for  it 
and  16  against  it,  while  Union  gave  452  for  it  to  3,185  against  it  and 
York  gave  1,233  f°r  it  and  5,500  against  it.    Some  of  the  strongest  Anti- 
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Masonic  counties  along  with  some  of  the  strongest  Democratic  counties 
voted  largely  against  the  new  constitution. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  reform  constitution  was  the  resumption 
of  power  by  the  people  in  taking  from  the  Executive  nearly  all  his  patro- 
nage and  making  most  offices  elective.  It  was  not  a  clean  sweep  as  it  left 
associate  judges,  district  attorneys  and  the  important  offices  of  auditor 
general  and  surveyor  general  to  be  appointed  by  the  Executive,  but  the 
start  made  by  the  new  fundamental  law  rapidly  extended  popular  power 
until  finally  every  office  in  the  State,  excepting  the  Governor's  cabinet 
and  some  inspectors,  who  could  not  be  made  to  represent  any  particular 
constituency,  were  made  elective,  including  the  judges  themselves  in 
1851.  It  marked  the  tendency  then  strong  enough  to  clear  the  channels 
for  the  full  declaration  of  public  opinion  and  the  growing  consciousness 
of  the  people  that  they  were  masters  and  the  original  depositaries  of  all 
political  power.  As  the  education  of  the  people  progressed  it  stood 
to  reason  that  they  would  grasp  for  more  power  and  would  be  less  in- 
clined to  tolerate  the  presumptions  of  bureaucrats.  And  with  the  com- 
mittal of  larger  powers  directly  to  the  hands  of  the  people  it  became 
manifest  that  public  education  would  have  to  be  as  broad  and  thorough 
as  possible.  It  was  only  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  delegation  of 
greater  influence  to  the  voters  synchronized  with  the  movement  for 
freeing  the  avenues  of  education  to  those  same  voters,  and  that  the 
demand  for  popular  education  should  mingle  with  the  demand  of  the 
popular  election  of  the  officials  of  the  State  and  nation.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  reform  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  emphasized  a  stage 
in  a  transition  period  in  which  the  public  mind  was  approaching  its 
majority  and  coming  into  conscious  control  of  its  own  strength.  It 
gave  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  the  broad  features  it  was  likely 
permanently  to  retain. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
DAVID  RITTENHOUSE  PORTER  AS  GOVERNOR 

David  Rittenhouse  Porter  was  the  first  of  the  Governors  of  Pennsyl- 
vania under  the  reform  Constitution  of  1838.  His  term  in  office  was 
synchronized  in  part  with  the  presidencies  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  William 
Henry  Harrison,  and  John  Tyler.  Governor  Porter  was  the  son  of 
Andrew  Porter,  a  noted  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  born 
at  Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  in  1788,  attended  the  academy  at  Norris- 
town,  and  became  secretary  to  his  father  in  the  surveyor-general's  office 
at  Harrisburg  in  1809.  He  removed  to  Huntingdon  County  and  there 
engaged  in  iron  manufacturing  and  in  agriculture.  He  was  a  represen- 
tative in  the  State  Legislature  from  1834  to  1836;  State  Senator  from 
1836  to  1838;  and  was  elected  Governor  in  1838  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Porter  was  met  at  the  outset  of  his  administration 
with  financial  embarrassments.  Large  sums  spent  on  canals  had  not 
been  sufficient  to  complete  them,  so  that  much  public  money  was  tied  up 
in  unproductive  investment.  The  public  mind  was  absorbed  by  the 
question  and  by  the  general  financial  status  of  the  country. 

Porter  in  the  Struggle  Against  Repudiation — Porter  had  made  him- 
self felt  with  much  emphasis  as  a  leader  in  the  Senate  that  Democratic 
sentiment  rapidly  gravitated  towards  him  as  a  candidate  to  make  the 
desperate  battle  against  Ritner.  His  term  of  Governorship  was  chiefly 
marked  by  the  efforts  made  by  many  to  induce  Pennsylvania  to  repudiate 
its  financial  obligations.  The  State  debt  had  grown  to  enormous  propor- 
tions by  the  construction  of  public  improvements,  and  there  was  uni- 
versal prostration  in  commerce,  and  demagogues  were  not  a  few  who 
were  willing  to  tell  the  people  that  they  could  not  and  therefore  need  not 
attempt  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt. 

"The  people  of  to-day  can  hardly  understand,"  writes  A.  K.  McClure, 
"how  a  great  State  like  Pennsylvania,  with  2,000,000  of  people,  could 
think  of  repudiating  the  interest  on  a  debt  of  less  than  $40,000,000,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  repudiation  would  have  run  riot  throughout  the 
State  and  triumphed  in  the  Legislature  but  for  the  heroic  stand  taken  by 
Governor  Porter.  He  had  to  resort  to  extraordinary  and  more  than 
doubtful  constitutional  measures  to  save  the  credit  of  the  State,  but 
he  felt  that  anything  was  preferable  to  repudiation,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  that  great  act,  defying  the  tempest  of  popular  passion,  rescued  our 
great  Commonwealth  from  the  terrible  stigma  of  repudiation.  Porter 
retired  from  office  in    1845,  largely  estranged   from   his  party,   chiefly 
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because  his  great  business  interests  had  brought  him  in  conflict  with  its 
views  on'  the  protective  tariff  question.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  to 
introduce  the  manufacture  of  iron  with  anthracite  coal  in  the  interior  of 
the  State,  and  for  some  years  had  a  season  of  great  prosperity,  but  when 
the  troublous  times  came  he  was  bankrupted  by  heavy  losses." 

Porter  represented  Democratic  doctrine  with  a  good  deal  of  force 
while  he  occupied  the  executive  chair.  The  party,  by  the  course  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  in  opposition  to  the  United  States  Bank,  was  considered  hos- 
tile to  all  institutions  of  that  kind.  On  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature 
at  the  session  of  1840,  the  Governor  called  attention  to  the  bank  suspen- 
sions of  the  previous  year,  and  urged  some  strict  measures  to  compel 
these  institutions  to  perform  their  promises.  The  banks  of  Philadelphia 
sent  an  address  to  the  Legislature  in  February,  in  which  they  declared 
that  they  could  not  with  safety  resume  before  the  first  of  February,  1841. 
The  Board  of  Trade  confirmed  these  statements.  The  Legislature  was 
as  much  disposed  to  severity  as  the  Governor,  and  a  resolution  was 
passed  directing  resumption  of  specie  payments  on  January  15,  1841, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  bank  charter.  During  the  sus- 
pensions the  city  was  compelled  to  adopt  a  somewhat  liberal  policy  with 
its  creditors.  The  course  of  the  banks  had  practically  driven  bank  notes 
out  of  circulation.  It  was  the  desire  of  those  institutions  to  get  posses- 
sion of  as  many  of  their  notes  as  possible  and  to  keep  them  from  going 
into  circulation  again.  The  currency  in  use  was  made  up  of  notes  from 
small  amounts  up  to  five  or  ten  dollars,  issued  by  the  city  and  district 
corporations,  by  various  loan  companies,  some  of  which  were  frauds,  and 
by  notes  of  the  banks  of  other  States.  This  sort  of  paper  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  circumstances  was  received  for  debts  due  to  the  city  for  taxes 
and  other  claims.  It  was  paid  out  again  from  the  city  treasury  with  little 
difficulty.  The  beginning  of  a  change  in  this  matter  was  brought  about 
in  consequence  of  a  communication  addressed  to  city  councils  by  Horace 
Binney.  That  gentleman  represented  that  he  was  the  owner  of  $20,000 
of  city  loans,  notice  of  the  payment  of  which  had  been  given.  He  stated 
that  he  did  not  require  redemption,  but  if  it  was  attempted  he  would 
receive  nothing  but  specie  or  its  equivalent.  He  was  willing  to  allow 
the  loan  to  stand,  or  to  reloan  the  amount  to  the;  city,  but  he  would  not 
receive  depreciated  currency  as  full  payment.  The  matter  was  sent  to 
the  finance  committee,  which  reported  there  was  a  large  fund  on  hand 
composed  of  the  sort  of  money  which  Mr.  Binney  rejected,  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  and  ought  to  be  accepted  by 
the  city  creditors.  It  was  finally  recommended  that  persons  who  did  not 
wish  to  receive  payment  of  loans  in  that  way  should  be  given  new  cer- 
tificates of  loan  for  like  amounts.  Councils  went  further,  and  on  June  25 
passed  a  resolution  that  all  interest  should  be  paid  in  specie. 
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Early  in  1838  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  had  begun  a  partial  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments,  which  they  attempted  to  make  in  full  in  August 
of  the  same  year,  but  under  the  lead  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
they  again  broke  down  in  October.  In  December,  1838,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  cashier  of  the  Schuylkill  Bank,  Hosea  J.  Levis,  was  a  defaulter 
for  a  large  amount,  and  that  he  had  fled  to  Europe.  Great  unsettlement 
pre\?  .ed  on  every  hand.  No  further  efforts  in  the  direction  of  resump- 
tion were  put  forth  until  the  Legislature,  reminding  the  banks  of  the 
provisions  in  their  charters  which  forbade  a  suspension  under  penalty  of 
a  forfeiture  of  those  charters,  passed  a  law  to  compel  them  to  pay  out 
specie  again  on  and  after  January  1,  1841.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States  closed  its  doors  on  February  4,  its  affairs  hopelessly  entangled, 
though  it  had  been  lent  $5,000,000  by  the  other  banks  of  the  city  to  tide 
it  over  its  difficulties.  The  value  of  its  assets  had  shrunk,  as  had  that 
of  everything  of  whatever  kind  in  this  time  of  stress,  and  its  entire  capital 
was  shown  to  have  been  sunk.  Biddle  resigned  the  presidency  in  1839. 
Prosecutions  were  begun  against  him  and  his  associates,  all  of  which 
failed.  There  was  no  proof  of  any  dishonorable  action  despite  the  stream 
of  accusation,  largely  political  and  of  Jackson's  own  instigation,  directed 
against  him ;  and  he  died  at  "Andalusia,"  his  beautiful  estate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  in  1844,  doubtless  largely  borne  down  by  his 
tribulations. 

Speculation  in  Paper  Money — The  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  unable 
any  longer  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  bonds,  and  it  was  then  that  the  talk 
arose  of  repudiating  the  principal  of  the  debt.  The  name  of  the  Com- 
monwealth was  made  the  subject  of  universal  execration  in  England, 
where  many  of  its  securities  were  held ;  but  the  blow  was  quite  as 
severely  felt  at  home.  Men  stricken  in  years  were  left  destitute. 
Widows  and  children  were  deprived  of  their  savings.  The  construction 
of  railroads  and  canals  by  the  State,  and  overtrading  and  extravagant  and 
ill-advised  schemes  of  money-taking  by  everyone,  together  with  much 
chicanery  in  public  and  private  places  had  brought  affairs  to  a  great  pass. 
The  "wild  cat"  State  bank  money  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  In  the  confu- 
sion cities,  counties,  districts  and  firms  issued  their  own  currency. 
Business  was  conducted  by  the  use  of  scrip  and  a  harvest  time  for  the 
money  changers  was  at  hand.  Lyell  in  1842  could  not  offer  a  note  in  a 
shop  without  the  girl  at  the  counter  taking  down  the  "detector,"  a  book 
"containing  an  iterminable  list  of  banks  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  with 
information  as  to  their  present  condition,  whether  solvent  or  not,  and 
whether  paying  in  specie,  and  adding  a  description  of  spurious  notes." 
Often  dealers  would  refuse  to  part  with  their  goods  except  for  specie. 
They  told  Lyell  that  the  coin  which  they  gave  him  in  change  might  in  a 
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few  clays  be  worth  more  than  his  paper  money.  Before  he  set  out  on  his 
travels  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  convert  all  his  money  into  gold  at  a 
discount  of  eight  per  cent.  Everywhere  there  were  brokers  to  determine 
the  value  of  paper,  and  to  exchange  it  for  specie  or  notes  of  known  value 
in  the  neighborhood.  Premiums,  discounts  and  commissions  were  so 
large,  and  there  was  so  much  opportunity  for  gainful  speculation  in  the 
business  that  there  were  many  to  engage  in  it. 

Francis  M.  Drexel,  a  wandering  portrait  painter,  who  emigrated  to 
this  country  from  Switzerland,  saw  his  chance  to  profit  more  largely  as  a 
shrewd  money  changer  than  as  an  indifferent  artist.  As  he  passed  from 
place  to  place  he  acquainted  himself  with  the  value  of  bank  notes.  What 
were  for  sale  cheap  in  one  town  he  carried  to  some  other  place  where 
they  were  more  highly  thought  of,  and  he  soon  had  enough  capital  and  ex- 
perience to  open  a  shop  in  Philadelphia  for  the  regular  conduct  of  this 
business,  the  beginnings  of  an  international  banking  house  whose 
strength  in  time  became  acknowledged  all  over  the  world.  Jay  Cooke, 
finishing  his  term  as  clerk  of  a  packet  company,  came  on  in  the  following 
year,  April  3,  1839,  to  take  a  place  in  the  house  of  E.  W.  Clark  &  Co., 
formed  a  little  while  before  to  carry  on  a  private  banking  business, 
which  at  first  consisted  largely  of  speculation  in  State  bank  notes.  Enoch 
White  Clark  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1802.  He  had  had  some  ex- 
perience as  a  banker  in  New  England,  a  good  deal  of  it  unfortunate,  and 
came  to  Philadelphia  to  begin  life  anew.  With  his  brother-in-law,  Ed- 
ward Dodge,  he  established  the  firm  of  E.  W.  Clark  and  Company  in 
1837.  While  Cooke  had  been  in  the  city  in  1838,  after  the  packet 
company  had  failed,  he  was  employed  for  a  time  in  keeping  the  books  of 
the  proprietor  of  Congress  Hall,  a  man  named  Sturdivant.  Here  Clark 
and  Dodge  saw  young  Cooke,  and  the  next  year  offered  him  a  post  at 
$300  per  annum  in  their  bank,  which  was  situated  nearby.  How  profit- 
able money  changing  was,  even  in  a  time  of  great  retrenchment  and 
distress,  in  all  branches  of  business,  appears  from  his  correspondence. 
In  November,  1839,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Pitt  that  his  firm  was 
making  $40,000  or  $50,000  in  a  year.  The  young  financier  had  much  to 
tell  his  family  in  Ohio  of  their  "smashing  profits."  They  would  fre- 
quently pocket  $500  in  a  day.  Cooke,  like  many  other  men,  gained  great 
facility  in  distinguishing  counterfeit  from  good  bills,  and  in  computing 
the  value  of  State  bank  notes.  The  busiest  time  was  just  before  the 
hour  for  the  banks  to  close.  They  would  not  take  the  "wild-cat"  money 
on  deposit,  and  when  merchants  received  it  in  payment  of  their  bills,  they 
had  to  carry  it  to  the  money  changers.  One  who  had  recollections 
of  Cooke  at  that  time  wrote : 

"Two  hours  before  the  banks  closed  their  doors  a  long  row  of  hurry- 
ing boys  and  young  men,  with  those  older  in  years  also,  were  ranged 
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before  the  counters  of  the  principal  brokers,  with  their  varying  piles  of 
depreciated  money.  Cooke,  as  he  stood  exchanging  'wild  cat'  for  'par,' 
was  the;  personification  of  affability  and  business  rapidity.  He  was  the 
admiration  of  the  patrons  of  E.  W.  Clark  and  Company." 

Publishing  Activity  in  Philadelphia — There  was  at  this  time  also  a 
creditable  activity  in  publishing  in  Philadelphia.  The  city  in  the  fourth 
decade  of  the  century  remained  the  literary  centre  of  the  country. 
Through  the  enterprising  direction  of  a  few  men,  chief  among  them  Mat- 
thew Carey  and  his  sons,  Philadelphia  was  to  enjoy  a  few  years  of  really 
brilliant  literary  history.  No  other  community  approached  its  level  of 
excellence  at  this  period.  Boston  had  not  yet  made  its  mark  as  a  centre 
for  either  authors  or  publishers,  though  it  had  a  few  young  writers  who 
were  coming  to  Philadelphia  to  find  a  market  for  their  work;  and  New 
York  as  a  literary  competitor  had  even  less  to  offer. 

For  many  years  the  house  of  Matthew  Carey  and  his  children  was  pre- 
eminent, and  the  history  of  the  Carey  firm,  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
Civil  War,  was  the  history  of  literature  on  its  business  side  in  this 
country.  In  1885  the  house  of  Carey  celebrated  its  centennial,  so  that 
the  publishing  house  passed  the  century  mark  a  long  time  ago.  In  1814 
Matthew  Carey  had  made  his  son,  Henry  Charles  Carey  a  partner  in  the 
business.  A  few  years  later  Isaac  Lea,  who  had  married  one  of  Mr. 
Carey's  daughters,  joined  the  firm.  In  1824  the  founder  of  the  house 
retired  from  active  participation  in  the  direction  of  the  business,  and 
afterwards  the  firm  was  known  as  Carey  &  Lea.  When  a  younger 
brother,  Edward  L.  Carey,  attained  his  majority,  the  name  became  Carey, 
Lea  &  Carey.  Henry  C.  Carey  proved  a  valuable  factor  in  the  business. 
He  became  known  as  the  founder  of  a  new  scheme  of  social  philosophy 
which  had  for  its  primal  idea  the  upbuilding  of  a  country's  industries 
through  a  protective  tariff,  and  his  literary  judgment  was  said  to  be 
excellent,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  trade  intimate.  Matthew  Carey 
believed  in  the  gospel  of  work  and  his  sons  were  put  to  work  at  an  early 
age.  Until  1835,  when  he  retired  from  business  to  cultivate  his  interest 
in  literature  and  philosophy,  Henry  was  an  active  spirit  in  the  publishing 
trade — reading  manuscripts  and  books  and  gauging  the  literary  market, 
in  which  service  he  was  ruled  by  standards  that  were  admittedly  high. 
Until  his  death,  forty-five  years,  he  was  a  publicist  whose  opinions  found 
free  expression  and  interested  attention.  The  older  Carey,  Matthew, 
had  been  instrumental  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  in  establishing 
the  American  Literary  Fair,  modelled  upon  the  lines  of  the  European 
book  fairs.  This  institution  did  not  long  survive,  but  its  auction  feature 
was  revived  in  1824  by  Henry  C.  Carey,  when  he  instituted  the  Book 
Trade   Sales,   which   later   for   many   years   were   in   charge   of   Moses 
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Thomas,  the  old  publisher  of  the  "Analectic  Magazine,"  and  the  friend 
of  Washington  Irving.  His  sales  attracted  booksellers  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  and  were  for  a  long  time  conducted  in  rooms  in  a  building 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  later  Bullitt  Building  in  South  Fourth 
Street. 

Edward  L.  Carey,  Henry  C.  Carey's  brother,  took  charge  of  the  retail 
department  of  the  business  and  formed  a  partnership  with  a  Jew  named 
Hart,  who  had  added  a  books  department  to  his  fancy  goods  store.  The 
firm  became  long  and  favorably  known,  not  only  as  booksellers,  but  also 
as  publishers  of  some  of  the  best  literature  of  the  time.  At  one  period 
they  surpassed  the  parent  house  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  list  of  authors. 
Their  publications  were  of  the  class  that  at  a  later  day  gravitated  to 
Boston,  to  Ticknor,  and  Fields.  Their  specialty  was  belles  lettres,  and 
many  of  the  young  New  England  writers  came  to  them  with  their 
manuscripts.  The  printing  and  illustration  of  their  books  was  excellent ; 
the  best  artists  and  the  best  engravers  were  in  their  service.  A  favorite 
publication  of  this  period  was  a  Christmas  souvenir  book.  It  had  vari- 
ous names :  "The  Wreath,"  "The  Souvenir,"  "Forget-Me-Not,"  "The 
Evergreen,"  "Caskets  of  Brilliant  Gems."  Carey  &  Hart's  "Annual"  was 
called  "The  Gift."  It  was  a  superior  sort  of  publication  and  always  con- 
tained poems,  sketches  and  stories  by  writers  of  national  distinction. 
The  illustrations,  too,  were  such  as  to  cause  it  to  be  prized  for  many 
years  after  the  year  the  date  of  which  it  bore. 

The  parent  house  of  Carey  became  in  1838  the  house  of  Lea  &  Blanch- 
ard,  and  it  thus  remained  until  1851,  when  Isaac  Lea's  son,  Henry 
Charles  Lea,  later  eminent  as  a  historian,  took  his  father's  place  in  the 
business.  As  Lea  &  Blanchard  some  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
the  house  were  accomplished.  At  one  time  it  regularly  published  two 
novels  a  week  in  addition  to  many  substantial  works,  such  as  encyclo- 
paedias, biographies,  poems  and  essays.  Among  American  authors  it 
brought  out  the  works  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  Washington  Irving, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  William  Gilmore  Simms,  John  P.  Kennedy  and  Robert 
Montgomery  Bird.  It  republished  in  the  United  States  the  works  of 
Dickens,  Scott  and  several  other  English  authors  of  the  day.  The  Careys 
were  the  first  to  reprint  the  "Pickwick  Papers"  in  this  country,  and  many  of 
the  Waverly  novels,  Scott's  "Life  of  Bonaparte"  and  Lockhart's  "Life 
of  Scott."  International  copyright  there  was  none,  but  in  order  to  obtain 
the  advance  sheets  of  a  book  ahead  of  a  rival  it  was  customary  for  a 
publisher  to  pay  an  English  author  a  slight  renumeration.  Thus,  £75 
would  be  given  for  a  Waverly  and  £300  for  Lockhart's  "Life."  Even 
then  there  was  no  certainty  that  some  other  house  would  not  get  to  the 
market  first  with  the  book.  The  packet  service  was  so  unreliable  that  a 
ship  which  made  its  departure  a  month  after  some  other  vessel  had 
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cleared  the  English  coast  might  be  the  first  of  the  two  to  reach  its  des- 
tination. To  protect  themselves  against  this  and  other  similar  accidents 
there  was  much  activity  on  the  part  of  publishers  as  soon  as  the  sheets 
were  received.  Compositors  worked  with  the  greatest  speed  to  get  the 
sheets  in  type,  and  it  was  printed  and  bound  with  a  like  rapidity.  Mr. 
Blanchard  used  to  relate  how  as  a  boy  he  was  sent  with  a  wagon  load  of 
copies  of  a  new  Waverly,  sitting  high  on  the  bundles  and  travelling  night 
and  day  across  New  Jersey  in  order  to  deliver  them  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible hour  to  the  booksellers  of  New  York.  In  1842,  when  Charles 
Dickens  made  his  first  visit  to  this  country  he  had  letters  of  introduction 
to  Henry  C.  Carey  and  other  members  of  the  family,  but  his  impressions 
of  Philadelphia  were  not  much  more  favorable  than  those  of  the  country 
at  large,  if  they  are  correctly  reflected  in  his  "American  Notes."  His 
disgust  was  complete  when  his  efforts  to  obtain  international  copyright 
arrangements  failed.  Thereafter  neither  Lea  &  Blanchard  nor  any  other 
publishing  house  could  secure  advance  sheets  of  his  novels  at  any  price, 
and  their  publication  in  this  country  was  open  piracy. 

Increase  in  Periodicals — In  the  period  in  which  the  Careys  were  so 
actively  encouraging  literature  by  their  attention  to  the  publishing  of 
books,  the  city  also  became  a  centre  in  the  publishing  of  periodicals. 
The  enterprising  competition  of  the  editors  for  material  to  fill  their 
pages  developed  a  number  of  popular  writers  in  Philadelphia  and  brought 
many  to  the  city  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  Earlier  the  American 
magazines  had  been  principally  collections  of  excerpts  from  the  English 
periodicals.  In  course  of  time  a  demand  arose  for  something  of  the 
soil,  an  outgrowth  of  the  national  feeling  which  began  to  develop  follow- 
ing the  war  of  1812.  The  pioneer  in  this  independent  national  move- 
ment was  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post,"  which  Atkinson  and  Alexander 
had  established  in  1821  upon  the  ruins  of  Franklin's  old  "Pennsylvania 
Gazette."  There  was  also  another  paper,  the  "Bee,"  founded  by  Robert 
S.  Coffin,  of  West  Chester,  who  wrote  some  verses  signed  the  "Boston 
Bard,"  failed,  and  it  was  merged  with  the  "Post,"  which  soon  came 
under  the  editorship  of  Thomas  Cottrell  Clarke,  a  name  identified  with 
magazine  publishing  in  Philadelphia  for  many  years.  In  the  course 
of  time  several  other  periodicals  which  endeavored  to  rival  it  were 
absorbed  by  the  "Post."  Clarke  ceased  to  be  its  editor  in  1828  and  he 
was  followed  by  a  number  of  men  well-known  in  the  literary  annals  of 
the  city,  among  them :  Charles  J.  Peterson,  his  cousin,  Henry  Peterson, 
remembered  as  the  author  of  that  successful  Revolutionary  novel, 
"Pemberton" ;  Rufus  W.  Griswold,  Morton  McMichael,  Colonel  Samuel 
D.  Patterson,  George  R.  Graham  and  Horatio  Hastings  Weld.  It  had 
many  publishers  and  was  issued  from  many  offices.  In  1827  its  owners 
boasted  that  its  circulation  was  "rising  seven  thousand  papers  every 
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week,"  and  a  time  came  when  this  number,  large  as  it  then  seemed  to 
be,  was  far  surpassed  and  it  could  be  said  quite  truthfully  that  there 
was  no  part  of  the  United  States  which  the  "Post"  did  not  penetrate. 
The  leading  English  writers  of  fiction  sent  their  stories  to  the  editor,  in 
common  with  the  many  leading  American  writers.  Its  vogue  in  course 
of  time  passed,  with  that  of  other  magazines  which  were  its  contempo- 
raries in  Philadelphia,  and  it  remained  for  a  much  later  man,  Cyrus 
H.  K.  Curtis,  to  raise  it  to  its  present  popularity  and  a  circulation  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  imagination  of  magazine  proprietors  a  short 
time  ago. 

Other  papers  were  "The  Album"  and  "Ladies  Gazette,"  the  "Ladies 
Literary  Portfolio,"  "The  Casket,  or  Flowers  of  Literature,"  "Wit  and 
Sentiment,"  "The  Ladies  Garland,"  and  a  variety  of  periodicals  similar 
in  name  and  purpose.  Louis  A.  Godey  achieved  distinction  in  the  mak- 
ing of  ladies  books  and  he  soon  put  upon  the  market  a  magazine  which 
outstripped  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post"  in  the  race  for  popular  favor. 
Born  of  poor  parents  in  New  York  in  1804  he  was  employed  for  a  time 
in  a  broker's  office  in  that  city.  He  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  1828  and 
in  course  of  time  saw  his  opportunity  of  purchasing  some  old  plates 
of  a  publisher,  and  in  1830  issued  the  initial  number  of  "Godey's  Lady's 
Book."  Its  articles  at  first  were  mostly  lifted  from  English  papers  but 
he  pressed  forward  with  the  undertaking,  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties, 
and  in  1837  arranged  a  merger  with  the  "Ladies  Magazine"  of  Boston, 
the  oldest  periodical  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  With  that  magazine 
Godey  obtained  the  services  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Joseph  Hale,  whose  name 
came  to  be  identified  with  the  "Lady's  Book"  as  closely  as  his  own. 
Her  husband  had  been  a  lawyer  in  New  Hampshire  but  he  had  died 
leaving  her  with  several  young  children  to  support,  and  she  turned  to 
literary  pursuits.  As  early  as  in  1827  she  published  in  Boston  a  two- 
volume  novel  called  "Northwood."  For  a  time  she  edited  "Godey's" 
from  Boston,  but  came  on  to  Philadelphia  in  1841  and  worked  there 
till  1877.  She  was  then  nearly  ninety  years  old.  In  that  long  time  she 
had  not  only  edited  the  "Lady's  Book"  month  by  month  but  she  had 
also  done  much  literary  work  of  an  original  character  and  of  great  vari- 
ety. Through  her  persevering  efforts  Thanksgiving  Day  was  made  a 
national  occasion.  She  had  been  the  moving  spirit  in  a  great  fair  at 
which  the  money  was  obtained  to  complete  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
and  the  patron  of  many  movements  designed  to  benefit  her  sex  in  which 
she  had  usually  taken  the  initiative.  From  1840  to  1850  the  magazine 
was  in  the  height  of  its  popularity.  Godey  published  the  names  of  his 
writers.  The  mystery  in  which  literary  work  had  up  to  that  time  been 
enveloped  was  done  away  with  and  many  who  wrote  acceptably  to  his 
readers  were   helped   into   reputations   by   this   enterprising   man.     He 
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also  paid  his  authors.  "We  were  the  first,"  he  wrote  in  1840,  "to  intro- 
duce the  system  of  calling  forth  the  slumbering  talent  of  the  country 
by  offering  an  equivalent  for  the  efforts  of  genius."  The  demand  was 
principally  for  trivial  and  sentimental  stories  and  sketches  and  little  bits 
of  pleasing  verse.  These  were  supplied  by  many  writers.  Through  the 
medium  of  the  magazine  the  names  of  several  became  prominent:  Eliza 
Leslie,  T.  S.  Arthur,  Miss  Sedgwick,  "Grace  Greenwood,"  Mrs.  Lydia 
H.  Sigourney,  Miss  Buchanan,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Alice  Neal, 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellet  and  a  number  of  others. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  sent  several  stories  and  pieces  of  review  and  criti- 
cism, while  the  names  of  Washington  Irving,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
William  Gilmore  Simms,  James  K.  Paulding,  Park  Benjamin,  Thomas 
Dunn  English,  N.  P.  Willis,  Bayard  Taylor,  T.  Buchanan  Read  and 
Charles  Godfrey  Leland  were  frequently  seen  in  the  magazine.  Indeed 
at  one  period  in  the  history  of  "Godey's"  scarcely  a  month  passed  with- 
out a  table  of  contents  in  which  were  found  poems,  stories  and  articles 
by  writers  whose  names  have  since  won  an  established  place  in  Ameri- 
can literature.  Godey  was  a  skilled  advertiser  and  he  declared  with  a 
good  deal  of  truth  that  he  expended  more  money  upon  his  magazine 
than  any  other  publisher  of  similar  periodicals  in  his  time.  With  each 
issue  he  gave  his  subscribers  a  number  of  excellent  steel  engravings, 
colored  fashion  plates,  models  of  cottages  and  furniture  for  household 
decoration,  and  patterns  for  the  use  of  needlewomen.  Indeed  he  sent 
artists  abroad  to  picture  and  describe  the  fashions  in  dress  in  England 
and  France,  and  his  magazine  became  an  undeniably  great  influence  in 
moulding  the  manners  and  governing  the  appearance  of  the  American 
woman  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  the  decades  immediately  preceding 
the  Civil  War.  In  1850  "Godey's"  had  a  circulation  of  about  80,000, 
at  which  date  was  considered  a  marvellous  achievement,  and  in  the  year 
before  the  Civil  War  the  total  had  risen  to  98,500.  It  was  announced  that 
"Godey's  Book"  in  1859  had  cost  him  $105,000,  the  coloring  of  his 
fashion  plates  alone  representing  an  expenditure  of  $8,000. 

The  Peterson  firm  was  among  the  other  publishing  concerns  who 
developed  magazine  literature  making  a  special  appeal  to  the  women 
of  the  country.  Charles  J.  Peterson  was  one  of  several  brothers,  de- 
scended from  Swedish  stock  settled  on  the  Delaware.  He  was  educated 
for  the  law  but  became  a  writer,  an  editor,  a  publisher,  though  without 
notable  result  in  any  of  these  fields.  In  1840  he  began  to  issue  "Peter- 
son's Magazine,"  called  at  first  the  "Ladies'  National  Magazine."  Some 
of  Godey's  writers  were  secured  for  it  but  it  was  an  inferior  publication 
in  many  respects  and  after  appearing  for  a  number  of  years  stopped 
publication.  Sarah  Webb  Peterson  was  editor  of  "The  Lady's  Friend," 
another  lady  book  which  for  several  years  sought  to  share  in  the  good 
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things  of  Godey's  profitable  field.  More  deserving  than  Godey's,  and 
set  at  a  higher  literary  pitch,  was  "Graham's  Magazine."  This  was  the 
most  truly  national  periodical  in  America  after  the  "Port  Folio."  George 
Rex  Graham,  its  moving  spirit,  was  the  son  of  a  shipping  merchant  who 
had  been  ruined  in  a  panic.  As  a  lad  he  was  placed  in  the  home  of  an 
uncle  after  whom  he  had  been  named,  George  Rex,  a  farmer  in  Mont- 
gomery County.  He  came  to  the  city  to  be  apprenticed  to  the  cabinet- 
maker's trade  but  by  dint  of  hard  work  was  enabled  at  the  same  time  to 
study  law.  The  love  of  literature  soon  made  itself  evident  and  by  the 
time  Graham  was  ready  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar  he  had  an  editorial 
position  on  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post."  He  soon  came  to  have  a 
proprietary  interest  in  that  paper  and  in  Atkinson's  "Casket"  and  even- 
tually succeeded  in  establishing  his  own  valuable  magazine. 

Another  publication  of  value  was  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine." 
William  E.  Burton,  the  comedian,  saw  the  opportunity  in  1837  to  grati- 
fy the  love  for  magazine  editing  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
England.  In  course  of  time  he  contrived  to  found  the  "Gentleman's 
Magazine,"  conceiving  that  if  ladies  were  to  have  magazines  and  papers 
of  their  own  the  men  might  be  considered  also.  It  was  his  intention, 
he  said  as  he  launched  his  publication,  to  produce  a  book  which  would 
prove  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  "upon  the  parlor  table  of  every  gentleman 
in  the  United  States."  He  went  a  good  way  in  the  direction  of  securing 
his  purpose.  He  relied  largely  upon  Philadelphia  writers,  then  a  goodly 
and  distinguished  company.  He  began  as  the  sole  editor  but  in  course 
of  time  he  had  Edgar  Allan  Poe  to  assist  him.  Poe  had  brought  his 
connection  with  the  "Southern  Literary  Messenger"  at  Richmond  to  an 
end  in  1837  and  had  come  to  Philadelphia.  He  did  not  remain  in  the 
city  a  long  time  but  went  on  to  New  York.  From  New  York  he  returned 
to  the  Delaware  and  had  ambitions  of  making  his  home  at  Philadelphia 
and  establishing  there  a  magazine  of  his  own.  Philadelphia  was  at  the 
time  a  publishing  centre  so  active  that  he  appeared  justified  in  believing 
that  it  would  be  the  likliest  ground  for  his  adventure.  In  the  meantime 
he  took  a  job  on  Burton's  publication  at  fifty  dollars  a  month.  Poe  at  the 
time  was  a  little  known  man  and  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  other  men  of 
genius,  he  was  already  in  his  grave  before  the  public  had  it  brought  home 
to  them  that  a  man  of  singular  talent  had  lived  in  their  midst.  He  was 
while  in  Philadelphia  glad  enough  to  sell  a  poem  or  a  story,  which  the 
world  was  later  to  acclaim  as  a  classic,  to  a  ladies'  paper,  or  any  other 
kind  of  journal  ready  to  pay  him  a  few  dollars  for  it.  He  offered  a  col- 
lection of  stories,  "Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque,"  to  Lea  and 
Blanchard,  and  they  had  published  the  book,  though  on  terms  by  no 
means  favorable  to  the  author.  They  took  all  the  gains,  merely  allowing 
him  twenty  copies  for  distribution  among  his  friends.     Even  then  they 
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were  so  discouraged  by  the  experience  that  when  he  asked  them  to 
publish  another  volume  they  flatly  refused  to  do  so. 

The  names  of  Burton  and  Poe  appeared  together  on  the  title  page 
of  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  as  editors,  but  the  two  men  were  soon 
on  such  relations  that  it  is  a  little  surprising  they  should  have  succeeded 
in  working  together,  even  during  the  four  months  in  which  the  attempt 
was  made.  Burton  found  the  magazine  unprofitable  and  he  was  busy 
formulating  his  plans  for  opening  the  National  Theatre  at  Ninth  and 
Chestnut  streets.  He  saw  the  opportunity,  late  in  1840,  to  sell  the  peri- 
odical to  George  R.  Graham  and  that  young  publisher  at  once  com- 
bined it  with  the  "Casket,"  forming — to  give  it  all  its  titles — "Graham's 
Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Magazine  (The  Casket  and  Gentleman's 
united),  embracing  every  department  of  literature;  embellished  with 
engravings,  fashions  and  music  arranged  for  the  piano-forte,  harp,  and 
guitar."  Some  of  this  verbiage  was  later  omitted,  and  whatever  the 
official  name  of  the  magazine,  it  was  always  "Graham's"  to  the  public. 

Poe  was  soon  on  the  staff.  He  proved  useful  in  obtaining  contribu- 
tions from  noted  authors  and  in  writing  critical  articles.  He  was  ex- 
acting in  his  insistence  on  high  literary  standards,  nursing  a  decided 
hostility  to  the  lady-book  kind  of  writing,  though  he  himself  was  from 
necessity  a  frequent  contributor  to  "Godey's"  pages.  He  had  his  quarrels 
also  in  the  office  of  "Graham's  Magazine."  Whether  the  difficulty  arose 
with  Charles  J.  Peterson,  according  to  one  story,  or  with  Rufus  W. 
Griswold,  according  to  another,  Poe  retired  in  1842.  He  wrote  to  his 
friend  Thomas  about  this  time:  "My  reason  for  resigning  was  disgust 
with  the  namby-pamby  character  of  the  magazine,  a  character  which  it 
was  impossible  to  eradicate.  I  allude  to  the  contemptible  pictures, 
fashion  plates,  music  and  love  tales."  Though  Graham  himself  afterwards 
assured  the  public  of  his  own  entire  friendliness  with  Poe,  he  appears 
to  have  been  in  favor  of  the  separation  at  this  time.  "The  connection  of 
E.  A.  Poe,  Esq.,  with  this  work,"  announced  Graham  in  1842,  "ceased 
with  the  May  number.  Mr.  Poe  bears  with  him  our  warmest  wishes 
for  success  in  whatever  he  may  undertake."  Graham  was  from  the 
beginning  his  own  editor  and  conducted  his  magazine  with  marked  abili- 
ty, and  he  looked  for  writers  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Longfellow, 
whose  poems  were  being  published  by  Carey  and  Hart,  was  a  constant 
contributor.  There  are  enough  of  his  poems  in  the  bound  titles  of 
Graham's  to  make  up  a  volume  of  goodly  size.  The  collection  would 
include  "The  Spanish  Student,"  "The  Belfry  of  Bruges,"  "The  Arsenal 
at  Springfield,"  "The  Builders,"  and  "Nuremberg."  Lowell  also  wrote 
for  the  magazine  frequently,  coming  on  to  Philadelphia  soon  after  his 
marriage  to  reside  for  a  time  in  Arch  Street.  Among  the  prose  writers 
James  Fenimore  Cooper,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Mayne  Reid,  and  Horace 
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Greeley.  Indeed  there  were  few  American  writers  worth  their  while 
who  did  not  at  some  time  figure  in  the  pages  of  "Godey's."  There  is  no 
sign  there  however  of  Washington  Irving,  who  was  too  busily  occupied 
with  his  "Knickerbocker  Magazine"  to  divide  his  favors  with  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  magazine  had  also  an  excellent  art  department.  While  a  fashion 
plate  in  colors  was  usually  introduced,  against  Poe's  protest,  as  he  him- 
self tells  us,  to  suggest  a  rivalry  with  Godey's  publication,  resort  was 
had  principally  to  mezzotint  and  steel  engravings.  Some  of  these  were 
very  beautiful.  In  the  files  of  the  magazine  are  to  be  found  many  hand- 
some plates  by  John  Sartain.  Sadd,  Tucker,  Dick,  Smilie,  and  the  firm 
of  Rawdon,  Wright  and  Hatch  were  also  employed  to  embellish 
Graham's  with  results  that  compare  very  well  with  the  more  showy 
magazines  of  the  present  day.  To  receive  it  was  a  delightful  experi- 
ence, a  happy  anticipation  before  the  numbers  arrived,  and  solid  in  its 
worth  for  much  that  appeared  in  it  has  remained  to  this  day  the  admired 
warp  and  woof  of  American  literature.  Needless  to  say,  these  results 
entailed  considerable  expenditure.  Poe  was  poorly  paid,  like  all  writers 
whose  necessity  compelled  them  to  do  what  they  could  with  the  best 
available  market.  He  was  prolific  and  his  necessities  were  well  known. 
Graham  paid  him  only  four  dollars  a  page  for  his  critical  articles  and 
little  more  for  his  tales.  Longfellow  seems  to  have  received  fifty  dollars 
for  a  short  poem,  and  George  P.  Morris  could  obtain  that  sum  for  any- 
thing he  would  offer  before  he  had  even  put  his  pen  to  paper,  so  well 
liked  were  his  songs.  Cooper  and  Hawthorne  were  the  best  paid  writers. 
To  Cooper  $1,800  was  paid  for  "The  Islets  of  the  Gulf,"  a.  short  serial 
afterwards  made  up  into  a  book  under  the  name  of  "Jack  Tier,  or  the 
Florida  Reefs."  Graham  had  few  English  writers,  though  he  paid  C. 
P.  R.  James  $1,200  for  a  short  novel  and  published  several  poems  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  Many  numbers  had  cost  him  $1,500  each 
for  authorship  alone,  according  to  the  later  testimony  of  Graham  himself. 
For  years  the  lowest  monthly  outlay  for  this  item  was  $800.  In  1852  the 
editor  boasted  that  in  the  ten  years  past  he  had  paid  between  eighty 
and  ninety  thousand  dollars  to  American  writers.  The  engravings  en- 
tailed even  greater  cost.  An  artist  received  from  $100  to  $200  for  a  plate, 
while  the  reproduction  brought  the  cost  up  to  about  $500.  A  single 
number  of  the  magazine  often  represented  an  outlay  of  $2,000  for  decora- 
tions. 

Spread  of  Literary  Activity — These  lady  books  and  other  kinds  of 
periodicals  were  not  merely  a  cause  but  a  symptom  of  a  literary  mood 
that  was  largely  prevalent.  It  was  a  time  when  all  classes  of  people 
appeared  to  have  gone  into  the  business  of  rhyming  and  story  writing. 
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School  girls  and  housewives,  when  they  sat  down  of  an  evening  after 
making  the  pies,  young  men  chafing  under  the  demands  of  medicine 
and  the  law,  clerks  in  dry-goods  shops,  types  of  all  kinds  were  exteriora- 
lizing  their  emotions  and  sending  the  results  to  the  editors  of  magazines. 
The  greater  part  of  it  reached  Philadelphia  and  much  of  it  was  printed  in 
the  various  periodicals  of  the  type  of  which  Godey's  was  the  best.  It 
was  Graham's  purpose,  while  being  not  too  good  for  his  business  or 
his  time,  to  do  a  more  serious  service.  Early  in  the  history  of  the 
magazine  he  wrote :  "As  we  have  introduced  a  new  era  into  magazine 
history,  we  shall  not  pause  until  the  revolution  is  complete.  We  shall 
not  follow  the  namby-pamby  style  of  periodical  literature,  but  aim  at  a 
loftier  and  more  extended  flight."  Graham  began  in  1840  with  an  issue  of 
5,500  copies.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  circulation  rose  to  25,000  copies 
and  seems  to  have  stood  around  40,000  copies  until  in  1848,  by  specula- 
tion in  copper  mines  and  other  business  outside  his  proper  sphere  the 
editor  was  obliged  to  sell  his  magazine  to  Colonel  Samuel  Dewees 
Patterson. 

Patterson  was  a  native  of  Montgomery  County,  born  near  Norristown, 
where  he  learnt  the  printing  business.  For  several  years  he  had  been 
publisher  of  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post,"  and  when  he  came  into  pos- 
session of  Graham's  magazine  he  very  wisely  retained  Graham  as  editor. 
He  appears,  indeed,  merely  to  have  lent  the  money  necessary  to  continue 
the  publication ;  the  old  editor  was  to  resume  possession  of  the  property 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  do  so.  Graham  took  the  readers  into  his  confi- 
dence. He  had  shown  what  folly  could  do  when  business  was  forgotten, 
he  said,  but,  he  went  on,  "I  can  yet  show  the  world  that  he  who  started 
as  a  poor  boy  with  but  $8  in  his  pocket  and  has  run  such  a  career  as  mine, 
is  hard  to  be  put  down  by  the  calumnies  or  ingratitude  of  any."  In 
1850  Graham  had  regained  the  ownership  of  the  magazine,  and  confided 
to  his  readers  the  satisfaction  he  felt  over  the  achievement.  "That  we 
feel  proud  of  our  reinstation  in  this  magazine — the  child  of  our 
happier  days,"  he  wrote,  "we  shall  not  deny.  The  gold  that  bought  it  for 
us,  if  estimated  by  the  happiness  it  has  diffused,  must  have  dropped  from 
heaven,  baptized  for  good."  Of  one  issue,  late  in  185 1,  he  printed  80,000 
copies.  But  his  force  was  in  some  degree  spent.  He  had  had  little 
difficulty  in  surviving  the  competition  of  the  "Knickerbocker,"  but  he  had 
at  this  time  to  face  the  rivalry  of  "Harper's,"  and  after  that  "Putnam's" 
in  New  York,  as  well  as  other  magazines  with  large  resources  which 
seemed  better  able  to  gauge  the  changing  public  taste.  He  ascribed  the 
turn  in  the  tide  to  the  tendency  which  was  revived  of  making  magazines 
from  material  abstracted  from  foreign  publications.  "Will  there  never 
be  pride  enough  in  the  American  people"  he  asked,  "to  stand  by  those 
who  support  a  national  literature?     Or  to  urge  upon  Congress  an  inter- 
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national  copyright  law?"  Graham  finally  parted  with  his  magazine  in 
1853  or  1854,  and  it  rapidly  declined.  In  1857  Charles  Godfrey  Leland 
made  an  effort  to  revive  its  vogue,  but  it  was  in  vain.  In  1859  its  name 
was  changed  and  it  disappeared  after  making  an  honorable  record  in  the 
magazine  literature  of  the  country. 

Graham  may  never  have  been  so  wealthy  as  Godey,  but  he  was  the  possessor  at 
one  time  of  a  very  considerable  fortune,  writes  Oberholtzer.  He  had  his  team  of  horses 
and  he  wore  the  appearance  of  prosperity  in  the  life  which  he  led.  When  James  Russell 
Lowell  visited  him  in  1845  he  had  "grown  fat,  an  evidence  of  success."  The  magazine 
was  issued  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut  streets,  then  a  centre  for 
publishing  offices ;  the  editor  lived  in  "one  of  the  finest  houses  on  Arch  Street."  This 
home  adjoined  that  of  Elijah  Van  Syckel,  a  wine  merchant,  and  the  two  families  were 
so  intimate  that  a  door  was  broken  in  the  partition  wall  of  the  second  story,  so  that 
they  might  pass  back  and  forth  at  any  hour.  An  abounding  table  upon  which  the  finest 
of  viands  and  liquors  appeared  was  set  in  Graham's  house,  and  for  his  many  friends  it 
was  the  seat  of  an  entertainment  always  hospitable  and  free.  His  beautiful  wife, 
earlier  Miss  Elizabeth  Fry,  of  whom  there  is  a  portrait  painted  by  Sully,  presided 
gracefully  over  the  mansion.  N.  P.  Willias,  Dr.  Bird,  Judge  Conrad,  Poe,  Neal  the 
humorist,  Fanny  Fern,  Mrs.  Hale,  Grace  Greenwood,  etc.,  came  and  went  frequently. 

Poe  found  Graham  "really  a  very  gentlemanly,  although  an  exceedingly  weak  man." 
Yet,  with  all  this,  in  view  of  his  shining  successes  at  one  period  of  his  life,  it  is  difficult 
without  knowing  of  the  intemperate  habits  which  grew  upon  him,  to  see  why  the  rest  of 
his  days  should  have  ben  led  in  the  most  humiliating  poverty.  He  was  for  a  while 
employed  in  some  subordinate  posts  on  newspapers  in  New  York,  and  afterwards  he 
lost  his  hold  upon  everything.  In  Jay  Cooke's  prosperity,  after  the  war,  Graham  wrote 
to  the  banker  asking  for  assistance.  Cooke,  as  a  boy,  had  read  the  magazine  with 
delight,  and  instructed  one  of  his  agents  to  discover,  if  he  could,  what  Graham's  diffi- 
culties seemed  to  be.  The  report  was  that  he  had  no  vices,  so  far  as  appeared  at  that 
time ;  he  was  simply  broken  in  spirit  and  entirely  unable  to  resume  his  place  in  the 
world.  He  lived  until  1894,  much  of  the  time  in  a  hospital  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  at  the 
expense  of  George  W.  Childs.  But  he  survived  his  benefactor,  and  then,  it  is  said,  Prof. 
Albert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Philadelphia  High  School,  was  instrumental  in  collecting 
money  for  his  support.  Both  Professor  Smyth  and  Howard  M.  Jenkins  went  to  Gra- 
ham for  recollections  of  the  palmy  days  in  which  he  was  the  friend  and  companion  of 
America's  leading  literary  men  and  women ;  and  he  was  always  ready  to  oblige  a  visitor 
or  a  correspondent  with  the  history  of  his  great  magazine.  He  was  brought  to  Philadel- 
phia to  be  buried,  but  the  city  which  he  once  done  so  much  to  honor  did  not  awaken  to 
any  recognition  of  him.  Not  a  newspaper  contained  a  line  concerning  the  simple 
funeral  ceremonies,  nor  did  his  death  suggest  an  historical  article  dealing  with  his  past. 
Forty  years  of  personal  adversity  had  obliterated  the  name  of  Graham  and  his  mag- 
azine from  the  public  mind. 

Preeminence  of  Poe — Of  the  group  of  writers  who  were  natives  or 
residents  of  Philadelphia  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  during  this  brilliant 
period  in  its  literary  history,  Poe  easily  leads,  continues  the  same  writer. 
"The  city  was  his  home  from  1838  to  1844.  After  he  gave  up  his  position 
as  sub-editor  of  Graham's  he  concerned  himself  with  the  plans  for  his 
own  magazine  and  the  possibility  of  securing  a  clerkship  in  the  customs 
house  through  President  Tyler.     He  continued  to  contribute  to  Graham's 
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and  the  other  periodicals  as  he  could  find  courage  for  his  work,  and  the 
opportunity  for  the  sale  of  his  writings.  Two  of  the  houses  in  which 
he  dwelt  while  here  are  still  standing,  and  one  is  easily  identified. 
Where  else,  if  anywhere,  he  resided  during  his  five  or  six  years  here, 
we  do  not  know.  He  is  only  twice  mentioned  in  the  Philadelphia  direc- 
tories during  this  period ;  in  1843  as  "P°e,  E.  A.,  editor,  Coates,  n.  F.  M." ; 
and  in  1844,  "Poe,  E.  A.,  editor,  7th  ab.  S.  Garden."  The  first  of  these 
addresses  is  a  house  which  is  now  numbered  2502  Fairmount  Avenue, 
then  Coates  Street.  Three  or  four  brick  dwellings  had  just  been  built 
here  on  a  triangular  piece  of  ground.  At  their  back  ran  a  wide  street 
in  the  middle  of  which  were  laid  the  new  tracks  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Columbia  Railroad  on  its  way  from  Broad  Street  up  the  bed  of  the  old 
Union  Canal  to  the  inclined  plane  at  Peter's  Island.  At  the  point  of  the 
triangle,  facing  west,  was  the  Great  Western  Hotel,  a  tavern  at  which 
passengers  might  stop  on  their  way  north  and  west  by  the  packets  of 
the  Schuylkill  or  Union  Canal  companies.  .  .  .  The  other  Poe  house 
stood  on  North  Seventh  Street,  in  the  district  of  Spring  Garden ;  it  is 
identified  to-day  as  the  back  building  of  a  house  numbered  530,  at  the 
corner  of  Brandywine  Street.  On  May  25,  1842,  Poe  wrote  to  his  friend 
F.  W.  Thomas :  "I  have  moved  from  the  old  place,"  presumably  the 
house  on  Coates  Street.  To  James  T.  Fields  he  wrote  on  June  20,  1843, 
that  his  address  was  234  North  Seventh  Street,  changed  since  by 
process  of  renumbering.  Brandywine  is  a  small  street  lying  between 
Green  and  Spring  Garden  streets.  The  house  was  owned  by  William  B. 
Allburger,  a  plumber,  who  resided  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  set 
against  the  wall  of  a  much  larger  house  and  had  a  garden  around  it 
which  was  entered  by  a  walk  from  Seventh  Street.  Lydia  Hart  Gar- 
rigues,  of  this  city,  whose  father  lived  on  Seventh  Street,  below  Spring 
Garden,  and  whose  aunt,  Lydia  Hart,  lived  nearer  Green  Street  on  Sev- 
enth Street,  next  door  but  one  to  the  Poe  cottage,  remembers  to  have 
seen  Poe  very  ofter  pass  her  door.  He  wore  a  Spanish  mantle,  which 
was  a  favorite  garment  of  the  day,  and  his  thoughtful  face  was  the 
object  of  remark  in  the  neighborhood. 

"Mayne  Reid,  the  young  English  adventurer,  later  a  quite  famous 
writer  of  boys'  books,  was  in  Philadelphia  for  a  considerable  period  dur- 
ing Poe's  residence  here.  He  and  others  who  visited  the  Seventh  Street 
home  speak  of  the  roses  in  the  garden.  Some  of  the  vines  and  plants 
were  carried  inside  in  winter  to  blossom  behind  the  glass.  Virginia  had 
her  harp ;  and  it  was  in  this  house,  in  all  probability  that  she  ruptured  a 
blood  vessel  while  singing,  the  accident  which  nearly  ended  her  life  at 
once.  Though  she  lived  on  for  three  or  four  years,  it  was  under  suffering 
which  reflected  great  distraction  and  unsettlement  in  Poe.  In  the  spring 
of  1844  they  departed  for  New  York  in  the  hope  of  better  opportunities 
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for  his  employment  would  be  found  in  that  city.  While  Mr.  Allburger 
was  not  hard  with  his  tenant,  whose  position  he  greatly  pitied,  the  rent 
account  was  much  in  arrears.  Poe  was  quite  unable  to  pay,  and  upon 
leaving  he  or  Mrs.  Clemm  gave  the  landlord  a  large  sofa  and  some  chairs 
and  carpets  in  lieu  of  a  better  settlement.  After  meeting  the  expenses 
of  the  trip  to  New  York  the  poet  had  only  four  dollars  and  a  half  with 
which  to  begin  his  life  in  the  new  city,  where  poverty  was  more  cruel 
than  it  had  ever  been  in  Philadelphia.  James  Russell  Lowell  came  soon 
after  Poe  left.  It  would  have  been  agreeable  for  both — for  correspond- 
ence had  made  them  excellent  friends — if  their  residence  here  could  have 
covered  the  same  period.  Lowell  married  Maria  White  near  the  end 
of  1844.  She  had  earlier  spent  a  number  of  months  in  the  city  and  had 
'talked  so  much  to  James'  of  it  that  he  was  inspired  'with  the  desire  to 
try  its.  virtues.'  They  came  on  New  Year's  Day,  1845,  ar*d  found  lodg- 
ings with  a  Quakeress  at  what  was  then  127  Arch  Street,  identified  by 
Professor  Smyth  as  the  house  still  standing  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Arch  streets.  It  was  a  happy  honeymoon.  But  they  re- 
mained only  until  May,  after  having  been  here  but  four  or  five  months. 

"These  men  of  literary  interests  who  saw  most  of  Poe  while  he  re- 
sided in  Philadelphia — aside  from  Godey,  Graham,  Burton  and  Sartain — 
were  probably  Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold,  Henry  B.  Hirst,  Thomas  Dunn 
English,  Thomas  Cottrell  Clarke  and  F.  O.  C.  Darley.  Clarke,  who  was 
a  partner  in  one  of  his  magazine  schemes,  was  the  editor  of  the  "Satur- 
day Evening  Post"  for  a  number  of  years,  and  later  of  other  Philadelphia 
periodicals.  Darley  (1822-1888)  was  also  an  associate  in  this  proposed 
editorial  undertaking.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Darley,  an  actor  in  the 
old  Chestnut  Street  company,  and  he  became  a  well  known  and  greatly 
admired  artist,  especially  in  the  illustration  of  books.  Griswold  was  a 
Baptist  teacher  who  turned  to  letters.  He  was  a  native  of  Vermont.  A 
good  deal  of  a  bigot  and  a  lover  of  contention  he  was  yet  a  careful  student 
of  the  history  of  American  literature  about  which  he  wrote  industriously. 
He  had  taken  Poe's  desk  at  the  office  of  "Graham's  Magazine,"  and  held 
other  editorial  posts  while  he  resided  in  the  city.  A  number  of  his  books 
were  published  by  Carey  &  Hart,  and  his  name  was  well  known  in 
American  literary  circles  in  this  brilliant  and  prolific  era.  His  censures 
upon  Poe,  which  were  uttered  in  his  role  as  a  biographer,  soon  after  the 
poet's  death,  created  a  great  pother.  They  were  malignant  and  un- 
merited, in  the  belief  of  very  many.  They  certainly  indicated  no  appreci- 
ative understanding  of  such  a  genius  as  Poe's,  and  his  friends  at  once 
came  to  his  defense.  'The  Rev.  Mr.  Griswold  is  an  ass,  and  what's  more, 
a  knave,'  said  Lowell ;  while  Graham  declared  in  his  magazine,  in  his 
open  letter  to  N.  P.  Willis,  that  this  post-mortem  assault  was  'dastardly' 
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as  well  as  'false.'     The  echoes  of  the  dispute  concerning  Poe's  private 
character  are  heard  to  this  day. 

"Thomas  Dunn  English  also  involved  himself  in  an  unhappy  con- 
troversy on  the  subject  of  Poe,  with  whom  he  had  been  rather  closely  as- 
sociated in  Philadelphia.  He,  however,  had  the  merit  of  carrying  on  the 
discussion  while  his  victim  lived.  English  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1819.  He  was  destined  for  the  bar,  but  turned  to  medicine,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1839.  He  wrote  verses  for  most  of  the  Philadelphia  magazines — his 
most  striking  popular  success  being  his  ballad,  'Ben  Bolt,'  beginning: 

Don't  you  remember  sweet  Alice,  Ben  Bolt, 

Sweet  Alice,  whose  hair  was  so  brown, 
Who  wept  with  delight  when  you  gave  her  a  smile 

And  trembled  with  fear  at  your  frown. 

"English  removed  to  New  York  about  the  same  time  as  Poe,  and  was 
ready  for  a  grilling  at  the  hand  of  the  latter  in  a  serial  critique  of  New 
York's  literati  in  "Godey's  Lady  Book"  in  1846.  In  English's  later  life 
(he  lived  until  1902)  he  drew  quite  away  from  literature,  in  favor  of 
journalism  and  politics  with  whose  stick  he  came  to  be  coarsely  grimed. 

"Henry  B.  Hirst  was  the  most  graceful  and  talented  poet  in  Philadel- 
phia after  Poe  was  gone.  Indeed,  he  was  quite  obviously  influenced  by 
his  master,  though  there  are  some  to  say  that  Poe  himself  was  the  ben- 
eficiary by  the  association  and  communion.  His  "Endymion"  was  his 
longest  work,  and  it  contains  much  that  is  of  striking  beauty  and  charm. 
All  of  Hirst's  volumes  were  published  in  Boston  before  1850.  He  had 
studied  for  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  with  dissipated  habits  and  an 
undue  portion  of  self-esteem,  which  before  long  developed  into  insanity, 
he  was  spoiled  for  either  law  or  literature.  His  life  came  to  a  miserable 
end  in  1874.  George  P.  Morris  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  although  he 
early  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  founded  the  "Mirror."  He  be- 
came the  song  writer  of  America  par  excellence,  known  everywhere  for 
his  'Woodman,  Spare  That  Tree,'  'My  Mother's  Bible,'  T  Love  the  Night' 
and  other  musical  verse.  'He  is  just  what  poets  would  be  if  they  sang 
like  birds  without  criticism,'  said  his  friend  Willis.  Other  Philadelphia 
poets  of  this  time  were  Willis  Gaylord  Clark,  Robert  Morris,  Dr.  John  K. 
Mitchell,  Catharine  H.  Waterman,  Walter  Colton  and  Frances  Kemble 
Butler.  Clark  was  a  brother  of  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark,  long  editor  of  the 
'Knickerbocker  Magazine.'  He  died  here  of  consumption  when  little 
past  thirty  years  of  age.  Robert  Morris,  who,  after  Clark's  death,  Poe 
declared  to  be  'the  best  of  the  Philadelphia  poets,'  was  not  a  descendant 
of  the  financier  of  the  Revolution  as  his  name  would  indicate,  but  of  a 
Welsh  sea  captain.  He  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  one  of  the  city  news- 
paper for  many  years.     While  his  contributions  were  frequently  seen  in 
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the  magazines  of  the  day  no  published  collection  of  his  poems  had  ever 
been  made.  Dr.  John  Kearsley  Mitchell,  who  has  been  spoken  of  as  a 
leading  physician  of  the  city  and  a  professor  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, wrote  much  graceful  verse.  A  volume  called  'Indecision,'  and 
other  poems  was  published  in  1839,  and  he  was  frequently  a  contributor 
to  the  magazines.  Some  of  his  lyrics  were  set  to  music  and  enjoyed  a 
wide  popularity.  Walter  Colton  was  a  naval  chaplain,  stationed  for  a 
time  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  the  author  of  poems  and  articles  on 
travel  in  the  magazines.  Catharine  H.  Waterman,  who,  in  1840,  mar- 
ried C.  H.  W.  Esling,  wrote  verse  which  was  graceful  but  not  very  im- 
portant, for  periodicals.  Her  name  was  often  seen  in  Burton's,  Graham's 
and  Godey's  magazines." 

Native  American  Disorders — Such  were  some  of  the  characters  and 
events  that  constituted  the  literary  tradition  of  the  time  in  Philadelphia. 
But  other  events  of  a  remarkable  character  were  taking  place  at  the  same 
time.  During  the  fifth  decade  of  the  century  the  feeling  of  jealousy 
aroused  by  new  arrivals  from  abroad  began  to  find  expression.  The  feel- 
ing was  a  natural  feeling  to  the  average  man.  The  Indians  who  saw  the 
white  man  arriving  in  number  in  the  country  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  theirs  exclusively  found  his  gorge  rise  until  at  last  he  made  forcible 
opposition  to  the  entry.  The  first  immigrants,  once  settled  in  the  coun- 
try, saw  with  feeling  of  anxiety  the  arrival  of  the  other  immigrants 
who  came  at  a  later  date.  And  so  on  up  to  the  present  time.  In  the 
third  and  fourth  decades  of  the  century  the  mass  of  the  immigration  was 
largely  Irish,  and  in  their  case  the  natural  jealousy  of  the  older  immi- 
grants was  increased  by  the  embers  of  an  historic  racial  and  religious 
feud.  The  first  Native  American  meeting  in  Philadelphia  was  held  at 
Germantown  in  1837,  and  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  preamble  and  con- 
stitution for  a  society  in  which  the  following  language  was  used :  "While 
at  the  same  time  we  invite  the  stranger,  worn  down  by  oppression  at 
home,  to  come  and  share  with  us  the  blessings  of  our  native  land,  here 
find  an  asylum  for  his  distress  and  partake  of  the  plenty  a  kind  Provi- 
dence has  so  bountifully  given  us  we  deny  his  right  (hereby  meaning  as 
foreigner  any  emigrant  who  may  hereafter  arrive  in  our  country)  to  have 
a  voice  in  our  legislative  hall,  his  eligibility  to  office  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  we  ask  a  repeal  of  that  naturalization  law,  which,  it  must  be 
apparent  to  every  reflecting  mind,  to  every  true  son  of  America,  has  now 
become  an  evil."  This  movement  at  Germantown  found  some  sup- 
porters, but  amounted  to  very  little.  In  December,  1843,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  a  hall  on  the  Ridge  Road  in  the  district  of  Spring  Garden,  at 
which  the  subject  of  undue  influence  and  misused  privileges  of  the  for- 
eign population  was  discussed.     Those  who  were  present  formed  the 
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American  Republican  Association  of  Second  Ward,  Spring  Garden. 
Shortly  afterwards  an  association  was  formed  in  Locust  Ward,  of  the 
city,  and  in  January,  1844,  societies  were  established  in  North  Mulberry 
and  Cedar  wards.  The  first  doctrine  of  the  Germantown  association  was 
that  foreigners  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote.  This  was  modified  by  the 
other  associations.  These  associations  made  declarations  to  the  effect 
that  foreigners  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  till  they  had  been  twenty- 
one  years  in  the  country.     They  went  on  : 

Second.  We  maintain  that  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  is  not  sectarian ; 
that  it  is  the  fountain-head  of  morality  and  all  good  government,  and  should  be  used 
in  our  public  schools  as  a  reading  book. 

Third.  We  are  opposed  to  a  union  of  church  and  state  in  any  and  every  form. 

Fourth.  We  hold  that  Native  Americans  only  should  be  appointed  to  office  to  leg- 
islate, administer,  or  execute  the  laws  of  the  country. 

The  antagonism  thus  aroused  broke  out  into  riots  during  May,  1844, 
when  rival  meetings  were  held,  shots  were  fired  with  fatal  effect  in  a 
number  of  cases,  and  Catholic  houses  and  churches  were  set  on  fire.  The 
riots  had  their  immediate  origin  in  an  attack  made  by  a  number  of  young 
Irishmen  on  a  Native  American  meeting  held  in  the  Third  Ward,  Ken- 
sington. These  attacks  were  repeated  at  other  meetings,  and  at  one 
meeting  held  near  the  Hibernia  Hose  Company  shots  were  fired  with 
the  result  that  one  young  man,  George  Shiffler  was  killed  and  eleven  other 
persons  wounded.  These  events  excited  feeling  to  a  high  pitch,  and  in 
the  reprisals  the  Catholic  church  of  St.  Michael,  a  large  brick  building, 
at  the  corner  of  Second  and  Jefferson  streets,  was  set  on  fire  and 
destroyed  along  with  a  number  of  adjoining  frame  buildings.  Some  of 
the  residences  of  prominent  Irishmen,  who  had  been  outspoken  in  defense 
of  their  countrymen,  were  also  destroyed  in  Kensington.  Meanwhile, 
a  large  crowd  also  gathered  around  the  church  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
despite  the  presence  of  the  police  and  military  this  was  also  set  on  fire. 
Beside  the  church  building  adjoining  property  was  destroyed.  The  large 
building  on  Crown  Street,  used  as  a  schoolhouse,  in  which  during  the 
cholera  visitation  of  1832  the  sick  had  been  nursed  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  dying  alleviated  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  was  also  destroyed.  It 
had  contained  a  large  and  costly  library  of  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, including  rare  books  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  America.  Later 
the  military  were  disposed  in  detachments  for  the  protection  of  Catholic 
churches.  Some  of  these  were  also  guarded  by  citizens  who  volunteered 
their  aid.  City  Councils  had  an  informal  session  on  the  evening  of  May 
8,  and  it  was  agreed  that  $20,000  should  be  appropriated  to  the  police 
committee  towards  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  peace. 

Governor  Porter  arrived  in  the  city  and  issued  a  proclamation.  He 
was  addressed  in  a  written  communication  by  fifty-four  citizens  approv- 
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ing  of  what  he  had  done  and  blaming  the  Native  American  party.  The 
grand  jury  in  session  at  the  time,  however,  made  a  presentment  that  was 
favorable  to  the  Native  Americans,  saying  that  the  commencement  of 
the  disturbances  was  caused  by  "the  efforts  of  a  portion  of  the  community 
to  exclude  the  Bible  from  the  public  schools."  The  Catholics  were  dis- 
satisfied with  this,  and  protested  against  the  conclusions  of  the  grand 
inquest.  A  meeting  of  Catholic  citizens  was  called  shortly  afterwards, 
the  Hon.  Archibald  Randall,  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court, 
being  chairman,  and  William  A.  Stokes,  secretary.  They  adopted  an 
"address  of  the  Catholic  laity  of  Philadelphia,"  in  which  the  presentment 
of  the  grand  jury  was  strongly  attacked.  It  was  denied  on  the  part  of 
the  Catholic  community  that  they  had  made  efforts  to  take  the  Bible  from 
the  public  schools.  They  said  that  they  only  sought  to  procure  the 
Catholic  version  of  the  Scriptures  for  the  use  of  children  of  Catholic 
parents,  in  case  the  reading  of  the  Bible  should  be  prescribed  by  the 
directors  of  the  schools.  Referring  to  the  letter  of  the  Catholic  bishop  of 
Philadelphia  to  the  controllers  of  the  public  schools  in  1842  they  relied 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Controllers  had  by  resolution  exempted 
children  from  the  necessity  of  reading  the  Bible  in  public  schools  whose 
parents  were  conscientiously  opposed  thereto.  In  political  matters  the 
address  declared  that  Catholics  were  free  from  religious  control.  They 
recognized  no  authority  in  their  religious  teachers  to  control  them  in 
relation  to  such  subjects.  In  regard  to  the  recent  disturbances  it  was  as- 
serted that  the  Catholics  did  not  commence  them,  and  that  in  reference 
to  all  matters  connected  therewith  they  would  await  a  legal  investigation. 
Gradually  the  excitement  died  down,  though  there  were  severe  clashes 
between  the  military  and  the  Native  Americans  around  the  church  of  St. 
Philip  Neri  in  July  following  the  celebration  of  Independence  Day,  in 
which  both  citizens  and  soldiers  were  killed.  Nevertheless  these  riots  at 
Philadelphia  stand  almost  as  the  worst  in  American  history  among  civil 
disturbances  having  origin  in  a  so-called  religious  animosity.  In  reality 
a  large  element  in  the  disturbance  was  the  feud  between  Catholic  and 
Orangeman  carried  over  from  their  own  ancient  battlefield. 

The  Polk  and  Clay  Contest — Meanwhile,  other  events  of  an  important 
character  were  going  forward.  In  1842  a  general  tariff  act  was  passed 
with  an  average  rate  of  duty  of  33  per  cent,  and  dropping  the  principle  of 
home  valuation.  In  the  year  that  followed  a  tariff  was  passed  contain- 
ing the  much  controverted  and  litigated  "similitude  section,"  imposing 
duties  on  the  non-enumerated  articles  which  might  be  similar  in  material, 
quality,  texture,  or  use  to  any  enumerated  article.  This  tariff  was  after 
much  agitation  repealed.  The  dispute  about  the  tariff  synchronised 
largly  with  the  Presidential  contest  of  1844,  which  remains  memorable 
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in  American  history  as  the  struggle  in  which  Henry  Clay,  a  very  brilliant 
man,  was  defeated  by  James  K.  Polk.  The  nomination  of  Polk  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  an  accident,  as  he  was  regarded  as  the  first  dark  horse 
who  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  Presidential  nomination,  but  his  selection 
was  in  reality  deliberately  planned  by  a  group  in  which  the  Virginia 
Democrats  were  important  factors.  It  was  intended  to  inaugurate  a 
new  but  unavowed  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  to  nationalize  the  issue 
of  slavery  extension. 

Martin  Van  Buren  had  been  defeated  in  1840  by  a  large  majority, 
but  people  regarded  him  as  entitled  to  be  made  a  candidate  in  1844  to 
retrieve  the  disaster  he  had  suffered  in  the  tidal  wave  of  business  de- 
pression of  1840.  The  year  1844  and  its  Presidential  battle  therefore 
inaugurated  the  policy  of  nationalizing  slavery  extension,  and  it  thereby 
dated  the  decline  of  the  Democratic  party  that  had  ruled  the  Nation, 
practically  without  interruption,  since  the  triumph  of  Jefferson  in  1800. 
Van  Buren  was  not  in  sympathy  with  this  policy,  and  a  short  time  before 
the  meeting  of  the  national  convention  he  published  a  letter  declaring 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas.  He  was  a  shrewd  politician,  and  he 
saw  that  if  the  annexation  policy  ruled  the  national  convention  he  would 
not  only  be  defeated  but  would  also  be  retired  as  a  leading  factor  in 
democracy.  The  convention  had  a  clear  majority  of  delegates  pledged 
or  instructed  for  Van  Buren,  but  the  real  test  of  Van  Buren's  strength 
in  the  convention  was  on  the  question  of  adopting  the  two-thirds  rule, 
which  was  carried  by  148  to  118.  Every  supporter  of  Van  Buren  knew 
that  while  he  had  a  majority  of  the  delegates  he  could  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances command  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  every  vote  cast  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  two-thirds  rule  by  a  professed  friend  of  Van  Buren  was  simply 
a  deliberate  stab  at  his  own  candidate. 

On  the  first  ballot  Van  Buren  received  146  votes  to  126  for  all  others, 
and  Polk  did  not  receive  a  single  vote  until  the  eighth  ballot,  when  Vir- 
ginia pointed  the  way  to  the  dark  horse,  and  he  received  44  votes,  while 
Van  Buren  dropped  to  104.  On  the  ninth  ballot  Polk  received  the  entire 
vote  of  the  convention  with  the  exception  of  two  for  Van  Buren  and 
twenty-nine  for  Cass.  While  the  great  mass  of  Democrats  did  not 
understand  the  real  purpose  of  Polk's  nomination,  Van  Buren  was  not 
deceived,  and  he  and  his  friends  hesitated  a  long  time  before  they  finally 
agreed  to  give  their  support  to  Polk.  Polk  openly  declared  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  and  Clay,  knowing  that  the  annexation  cause  was  very 
strong  in  the  South,  declared  against  the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas 
without  the  consent  of  Mexico,  as  otherwise  it  would  inevitably  involve 
the  country  in  war.  Thus  there  were  two  great  issues  involved  in  the 
Polk-Clay  contest  of  1844 — first,  the  issue  of  protection  to  American  in- 
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dustries  by  maintaining  the  tariff  of  1842,  or  a  return  to  a  revenue  tariff, 
and,  second,  the  nationalization  of  the  policy  of  slavery  extension. 

Pennsylvania  played  the  leading  role  in  the  great  trial  of  1844  and 
decided  in  favor  of  nationalizing  a  slave  extension  policy  and  going  back 
to  revenue  tariff.  On  the  final  result  the  transfer  of  the  electoral  vote 
of  Pennsylvania  from  Polk  to  Clay  left  Polk  a  small  majority  in  the 
Electoral  College,  but  the  October  contest  for  Governor  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  as  decisive  in  determining  the  defeat  of  Clay  as  was  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg  in  deciding  the  fate  of  the  Confederacy,  and  all  parties  well 
understood  that  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  would  indicate  the  successful 
candidate  for  President.  Pennsylvania  was  the  keystone  of  the  Federal 
arch,  and  no  President  had  ever  been  chosen  in  the  Electoral  College 
against  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania.  When  Francis  R.  Shunk  was  elected 
Governor  by  a  majority  of  4,397,  it  was  recognized  that  this  result  was 
decisive  against  the  election  of  Clay.  And  so  it  proved.  The  Whigs 
followed  their  leader  through  the  hopeless  struggle  for  another  month, 
but  Polk  carried  the  State  in  November  by  6,322,  and  in  carrying  the 
State  also  carried  the  Nation. 


CHAPTER  X. 
ADMINISTRATIONS  OF  GOVERNORS  SHUNK  AND  JOHNSTON 

In  1844  Francis  Rawn  Shunk  was  elected  Governor  and  in  the  year 
that  followed  succeeded  Porter  in  the  governor's  chair.  Shunk  was  a 
representative  of  the  German  element,  and  was  born  in  Trappe,  Mont- 
gomery County,  Pennsylvania,  August  7,  1788.  He  was  a  great  grand- 
son of  Caspar  Schunck,  who  emigrated  from  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine, 
Germany,  about  171 5,  and  of  Caspar  Rawn,  a  native  of  the  same  palati- 
nate. He  was  employed  on  his  father's  farm  from  early  boyhood  and 
was  largely  self-educated.  He  attended  a  local  public  school  in  Trappe 
and  taught  school  from  1803  to  1812  at  the  same  time  pursuing  a  course 
of  study  and  working  at  home  in  the  summer.  He  acted  as  clerk  to 
Andrew  Porter,  surveyor-general  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Harrisburg  from 
1812  to  1814,  studied  law  under  Thomas  Elder  of  that  city  and  served 
in  the  defences  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1824.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1816  and  in  1822  became  assistant  and  subsequently  chief  clerk  of 
the  state  house  of  representatives.  He  also  became  secretary  of  the 
board  of  canal  commissioners  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1838  Governor  Porter 
appointed  him  his  secretary  of  state.  It  was  while  he  was  practicing 
law  in  Pennsylvania  that  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State. 

Struggle  over  Judicial  Nominations — The  new  Governor  was  in- 
augurated in  January,  1845,  and  his  administration,  had  he  lived  to  com- 
plete his  second  term,  would  doubtless  have  been  generally  creditable 
and  not  particularly  eventful  had  it  not  been  for  an  agitation  which 
sprang  up  in  his  time.  In  1846  a  strong  Whig  movement  swept  over  the 
State  as  a  result  of  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  the  Whigs  elected 
enough  senators  that  year  to  enable  them  to  hold  the  control  of  the 
senate  for  three  years.  The  Whig  senate  locked  horns  with  the  Gover- 
nor on  several  judicial  nominations  and  the  movement  was  thus  set  go- 
ing that  carried  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  making  all  the  judges 
of  Pennsylvania  elective. 

I  never  met  Governor  Shunk  but  once  [writes  A.  K.  McClure],  and  then  had  little 
opportunity  to  form  any  judgment  as  to  his  personal  qualities.  He  was  tall,  with  a 
large  angular  frame,  and  a  face  that  exhibited  unmistakable  evidences  of  strength  and 
sincerity.  He  was  not  a  brilliant  man,  nor  was  he  graceful  in  personal  accomplish- 
ments, but  he  possessed  a  large  measure  of  natural  intellectual  force  that  brought 
intelligence,  careful  study  and  unblemished  integrity.  Although  elected  in  the  white 
heat  of  the  Polk-Clay  battle  of  1844,  the  Whigs  generally  respected  him  for  his  blame- 
less character,  and  he  had  every  opportunity  to  make  a  successful  administration. 

The  terrible  strain  upon  the  credit  of  the  State  in  1841  had  entirely  perished,  and 
under  the  impetus  given  to  industry  and  trade  by  the  tariff  of   1842  the  State  was 
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rapidly  approaching  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  There  were  no  complicated  state 
issues  to  embarrass  him  and  he  possessed  the  universal  and  absolute  confidence  of  his 
own  party  with  a  large  amount  of  respect  from  his  political  opponents.  He  called  to 
the  head  of  his  cabinet  Jesse  Miller,  a  product  of  my  own  native  mountains  of  Perry, 
who  had  served  as  a  member  of  Congress,  and  stood  high  in  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  best  Democratic  leaders  of  the  State.  There  was  no  legislation  during  Shunk's 
term  as  Governor  to  cast  reproach  upon  the  Commonwealth,  and  he  died  soon  after 
his  election  in  1847,  leaving  as  clean  a  record,  outside  of  mere  partisan  dispute,  as  was 
written  by  any  of  our  Pennsylvania  executives.  At  the  election  of  1846  the  Whigs 
chose  nearly  every  State  senator  returned  that  year,  and  also  carried  a  majority  of  the 
house,  making  Charles  Gibbons,  of  Philadelphia,  speaker  of  the  senate,  and  James 
Cooper,  of  Adams,  later  United  States  senator,  speaker  of  the  house,  and  John  Banks, 
of  Reading,  who  was  Porter's  opponent  for  Governor  in  1841,  state  treasurer.  There 
was  much  unrest  throughout  the  State,  arising  from  the  general  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people  with  the  attitude  of  the  judiciary  of  the  State.  As  a  rule  the  judges  whose 
tenures  were  limited  by  the  new  Constitution  of  1838  often  defied  and  openly  blas- 
phemed the  new  fundamental  law,  and  it  required  but  a  spark  to  kindle  the  dissatis- 
faction into  revolution.  The  spark  came  from  the  Indian  judicial  district  where  Judge 
White,  the  father  of  the  present  ex-Judge  White,  of  the  same  county,  had  long  been 
president  of  the  district  comprising  Indiana,  Armstrong,  and  several  other  adjacent 
counties. 

It  was  a  primitive  rural  community  then,  sparsely  settled,  and  chiefly  forest.  Judge 
White  was  not  only  an  able  judge,  but  his  genial  intercourse  with  the  people  generally 
attached  them  very  strongly  to  him,  and  when  his  term  was  about  to  expire  16,000, 
embracing  nearly  an  equal  number  of  Whigs  and  Democrats,  signed  petitions  to  Gov- 
ernor Shunk  asking  for  his  reappointment.  There  was  no  blemish  on  Judge  White's 
judicial  record  that  could  be  urged  against  him,  but  Governor  Shunk,  in  obedience  to 
the  imperious  demands  of  party  interests,  refused  to  nominate  the  Whig  judge.  At 
different  times  he  sent  several  names  of  Democrats  to  the  Senate  to  fill  Judge  White's 
place,  and  all  of  them  were  admittedly  eminently  qualified,  alike  in  character  and  attain- 
ments, to  fill  the  judicial  chair,  but  the  Whig  senators  decided  with  entire  unanimity 
that  they  would  not  be  a  party  to  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  popular 
judges  of  the  State  simply  because  of  his  political  faith,  and  every  nomination  sent  to 
the  senate  was  promptly  rejected.  The  agitation  became  intense  in  Judge  White's 
district,  and  the  contest  naturally  attracted  very  general  attention  throughout  the  state. 
The  senate  claimed  that  it  was  part  of  the  appointing  power  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the 
government  and  that  it  could  not  consistently  permit  a  competent  and  faithful  judge  to 
be  smitten  because  he  happened  to  harmonize  with  the  senate  in  political  faith  rather 
than  with  the  Executive.  It  was  a  burning  question  of  the  State  for  a  year  or  more, 
and  it  started  in  every  section  of  the  Commonwealth  an  organized  effort  to  strip  the 
Executive  of  the  appointment  of  judges  in  the  interest  of  the  non-partisan  judiciary. 
In  the  meantime  Judge  White's  district  was  without  a  judge,  and  great  inconvenience 
was  suffered  by  the  people.  The  result  was  after  Shunk's  reelection  in  the  fall  of  1847 
the  Whig  senators  regarded  the  contest  as  hopeless,  and  they  finally  indicated  a  Demo- 
crat who  could  command  an  affirmative  vote  in  the  Senate.  John  C.  Knox  had  been 
several  sessions  in  the  house  as  a  representative  from  Tioga  County,  and  was  accepted 
as  the  Democratic  leader  of  the  body.  He  was  young,  delightful  in  companionship,  able 
in  counsel  or  debate,  and  personally  popular  with  both  sides  of  the  chamber.  He  was 
indicated  by  the  Whig  senators  as  the  man  they  would  confirm,  and  he  was  nominated 
by  the  Governor,  who  was  glad  to  emerge  from  the  conflict  with  a  Democratic  judge, 
and  Knox  was  continued  on  the  bench  until  he  was  called  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
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State.  He  was  a  highly  respected  member  of  the  court  of  last  resort,  but  after  serv- 
ing a  part  of  his  term  he  resigned  to  accept  the  attorney  generalship  under  Governor 
Packer  in  1858,  when  he  moved  to  Philadelphia  and  was  a  very  successful  member  of 
the  bar  until  his  death  some  years  later. 

The  disagreement  between  the  Democratic  Governor  and  the  Whig 
Senate  extended  into  several  judicial  districts.  He  nominated  Judge  Nill, 
of  Chambersburg,  to  be  presiding  judge  of  the  Chester  and  Delaware 
district,  but  the  bar  resented  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  judicial  officer, 
and  successfully  appealed  to  the  Senate  for  his  rejection.  A  like  dis- 
pute arose  in  the  Bucks  and  Montgomery  district,  where  the  Senate  and 
the  Governor  locked  horns,  finally  ending  in  a  compromise.  It  was  these 
judicial  contests  between  the  Executive  and  the  Senate  which  strength- 
ened and  quickened  into  aggressive  action  the  widespread  conviction 
that  the  selection  of  judges  should  be  remanded  to  the  power  of  the 
people  to  escape  the  power  of  a  partisan  Executive  who  regarded  party 
interests  as  paramount  to  the  proper  administration  of  justice.  Gover- 
nor Shunk  did  not  live  to  see  the  revolution  reach  its  consummation, 
but  the  Legislatures  of  1849-50,  by  a  very  large  majority,  passed  reso- 
lutions submitting  a  constitutional  amendment  to  the  people,  and  when 
the  issue  finally  reached  the  people  in  the  fall  of  1850  it  was  carried  by 
an  immense  majority. 

The  contest  for  an  elective  judiciary  was  one  of  the  main  movements 
in  Governor  Shunk's  term  as  Governor.  "I  watched  with  much  interest 
the  contest  for  an  elective  judiciary,  and  had  a  very  humble  part  in  it," 
continues  the  writer  quoted  above.  "As  a  boy  editor  I  shared  all  the 
inflamed  prejudices  against  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Executive  in  the 
appointment  of  judges  and  heard  most  of  the  more  important  discus- 
sions on  the  course  in  the  Legislature.  When  the  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  make  judges  was  first  passed  by  the  Legislature  it 
aroused  the  conservative  elements  of  the  State,  and  they  made  a  very 
desperate  struggle  to  prevent  the  Legislature  of  1850  from  giving  the 
necessary  second  approval  to  the  measure,  as  a  proposed  legislative 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  must  be  passed,  without  any  modifica- 
tion whatever,  by  two  consecutive  Legislatures  before  it  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people.  A  very  earnest  effort  was  made  to  control  the 
Legislature,  and  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  State  were  chosen  to 
the  House  solely  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  it.  Among  them  was 
James  M.  Porter,  a  brother  of  the  Governor,  who  had  been  judge  and 
was  leader  of  the  Easton  bar ;  Conyngham,  of  Luzerne,  who  afterwards 
served  with  great  credit  on  the  bench  was  another,  and  with  him  was 
Buemont,  from  the  same  county,  and  a  man  of  high  character  and  in- 
fluence. These  with  Cornyn,  of  Huntington,  and  others,  made  a  very 
earnest  struggle  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  amendment.     William 
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F.  Packer,  of  Lycoming,  afterwards  Governor,  was  speaker  of  the  house, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  parliamentary  leaders  of  the 
State.  He  was  very  shrewd  and  able,  and  he  exhausted  the  power  of 
the  Speaker  to  prevent  the  house  reaching  a  vote  on  the  question.  By 
careful  management  in  halting  the  action  of  the  committee,  and  after- 
wards in  halting  the  action  of  the  house,  the  measure  was  delayed  until 
near  the  close  of  the  session,  when  it  was  confidently  expected  that, 
with  the  aid  of  the  speaker,  the  proposed  amendment  could  not  be 
reached.  It  was  possible  for  any  member  of  the  house  to  call  it  up  at 
certain  times,  but  Packer  was  scrupulously  careful  when  such  oppor- 
tunities offered  not  to  recognize  any  member  of  the  House  without 
knowing  that  he  did  not  propose  to  call  for  action  on  the  judicial  amend- 
ment. With  all  his  ability  he  was  finally  outgeneralled  by  Representa- 
tive Schwarzwelder,  of  Allegheny,  who  was  the  wag  of  the  body,  a 
universal  favorite,  and  quite  as  shrewd  as  the  speaker.  He  understood 
the  desperation  of  the  struggle,  and  one  day  when  under  the  rules  any 
member  could  call  up  a  measure  he  made  a  personal  appeal  to  Speaker 
Packer  to  recognize  him  and  give  him  the  floor  to  call  up  a  divorce  bill. 
Packer  had  no  doubt  that  Schwarzwelder  meant  a  bill  to  divorce  some 
man  and  wife,  but  he  was  appalled  when,  after  recognizing  Schwarz- 
welder, he  called  up  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and 
forced  it  to  a  successful  passage.  Packer  was  terribly  infuriated,  and 
as  soon  as  he  could  leave  the  chair  he  went  to  Schwarzwelder  and 
charged  him  with  deliberately  deceiving  him.  'Oh !'  said  Schwarz- 
welder, 'I  called  up  the  most  important  divorce  bill  of  the  session,  a 
bill  to  divorce  the  judiciary  from  politics.' 

Hostility  of  Judges  to  Amendment — "The  legislative  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  largely  ratified  by  the  people  and  was  a  very 
radical  measure.  It  was  assailed  with  great  force  as  arbitrarily  terminat- 
ing the  tenures  of  all  the  judges  in  a  single  day,  regardless  of  the  high 
commissions  they  held  from  the  Commonwealth  for  a  term  of  years. 
It  was  admitted  that  very  few  of  our  judges,  high  or  low,  merited  such  a 
sudden  and  terrible  humiliation,  but  the  juggling  that  had  been  exhibited 
by  some  of  the  judges  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1838,  to 
extend  their  terms  beyond  the  clearly  defined  purpose  of  the  new  funda- 
mental law,  made  public  sentiment  demand  that  the  whole  judiciary 
of  the  State  should  be  swept  out  in  a  single  day,  and  let  the  people 
begin  with  a  clean  sheet  to  elect  their  Supreme  and  district  judges. 
Both  the  great  parties  understood  what  a  revolutionary  departure  had 
been  made,  and  they  must  prove  to  the  State  and  nation  that  the  change 
was  a  beneficent  one.  The  Democrats,  when  the  dominant  power  of  the 
State,  strengthened  their  organization  by  calling  an  entirely  distinct 
judicial  convention  at  a  different  time  and  place  to  nominate  candidates 
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for  Governor  and  canal  commissioner.  The  Whigs  nominated  both 
judicial  and  political  candidates  by  the  same  convention,  but  exhibited 
their  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  non-partisanship  in  the  election  of 
judges  by  nominating  Judge  Coulter,  a  pronounced  Democrat  and  mem- 
ber of  the  old  court.  The  Democrats  had  nominated  no  member  of  the 
old  court  excepting  Chief  Justice  Gibson,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Whigs 
was  exhibited  by  the  success  of  Coulter,  who  was  the  only  man  on  the 
Whig  State  ticket  elected." 

As  was  perhaps  natural  the  judges  of  185 1  felt  no  more  friendly  to  the 
judicial  amendment  than  did  the  judges  of  1838.  "I  remember  meeting 
the  old  supreme  court  in  Harrisburg  the  last  time  it  sat  there,  and  heard 
some  of  the  expressions  from  the  judges  on  the  subject.  Chief  Justice 
Gibson  had  no  reason  to  complain,  as  he  was  nominated  to  be  continued 
on  the  bench,  and  Coulter  and  Chambers  were  both  on  the  Whig  ticket, 
but  Burnside  and  Rogers  gave  full  vent  to  their  contempt  for  what  they 
regarded  as  an  angry  eruption  of  the  people  that  was  likely  to  degrade 
the  courts  of  the  State.  Burnside  was  then  well  advanced  in  years, 
and  at  times,  when  in  a  jocular  mood,  was  inclined  to  boast  that  he  was 
the  ugliest  man  in  the  State.  He  was  ruthlessly  blunt  at  times,  both 
on  and  off  the  bench,  and  I  well  remember  his  prediction  that  with  the 
people  electing  judges  it  wouldn't  be  long  before  Joe  Barker,  then  a 
labor  leader,  who  had  inspired  riots  in  Allegheny,  for  which  he  was  con- 
victed and  imprisoned,  might  reasonably  expect  to  reach  the  chief  justice- 
ship of  the  State.  Force  was  given  to  the  suggestion  that  when  in  prison 
Barker  had  been  elected  mayor  of  the  city,  and  Governor  Johnston  was 
compelled  to  pardon  him  out  of  prison  so  he  could  assume  his  new 
official  duties.  The  general  sentiment  of  political  leaders  of  both  parties 
was  so  strong  in  favor  of  maintaining  a  high  judicial  standard  that  the 
judicial  nominations  generally  were  very  creditable  and  I  am  free  to 
say  that,  after  having  watched  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  the 
election  of  judges  in  Pennsylvania  for  over  half  a  century  I  believe  the 
people  have  maintained  quite  as  high  a  standard  of  judicial  ability  and 
fidelity  as  could  have  been  maintained  by  appointments  of  partisan 
executives.  Only  a  very  few,  indeed  not  more  than  can  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  a  single  hand,  have  brought  actual  reproach  upon  the 
administration  of  justice,  and,  while  partisan  politics  has  in  many  cases 
interposed  to  prevent  the  election  or  reelection  of  men  preeminently 
fitted  for  the  judicial  office,  as  a  rule  even  those  who  won  the  judicial 
chair  by  purely  partisan  methods  have  appreciated  the  sanctity  of  their 
high  calling  and  made  creditable  records  for  their  courts." 

It  is  thus  evident  that  public  opinion  set  itself  a  fairly  high  standard 
in  selecting  judges  and  had  in  view  a  constant  regard  for  the  proper 
administration  of  justice.     In  Philadelphia  at  the  first  election  the  de- 


WILLIAM  MORRIS  MEREDITH— 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  June  8,  1799,  son  of  William  Meredith,  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  of  Philadelphia;  graduated  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  receiving  the  second  honor  in  his  class,  which  made  him  valedic- 
torian at  the  age  of  thirteen;  studied  law  and  admitted  to  practice  four  years  later; 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  continued 
there  until  1828  and  was  practically  the  leader  of  the  Whigs  in  the  lower  house; 
became  president  of  the  select  council  of  Philadelphia,  1834-39;  one  of  the  members 
of  the  State  constitutional  convention,  1837;  prominent  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  1845;  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  President  Zachary 
Taylor,  1849,  and  served  until  President  Taylor's  death,  when  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia to  resume  the  practice  of  law;  appointed  a  member  of  the  celebrated 
"Peace  Congress"  by  Governor  Curtin  in  1861;  appointed  Attorney-General  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  1861-67;  appointed  by  President  Grant  senior  counsel  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  of  the  Geneva  Arbitration  Tribunal,  and  assisted  in  pre- 
paring the  American  case,  1870;  delegate  to  the  State  constitutional  convention,  of 
which  he  was  made  presiding  officer,  1872;  died  in  Philadelphia,  August  17,  1873. 

FRANCIS  RAWN  SHUNK— 

Born  at  The  Trappe,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  October  7,  1788;  his  par- 
ents being  poor  he  obtained  his  education  by  diligent  private  study  during  his  hours 
of  leisure  from  work  on  a  neighboring  farm;  taught  a  country  school  at  the  age 
of  fifteen;  marched  as  a  private  soldier  to  the  defense  of  Baltimore,  18 14;  ivas 
admitted  to  the  bar,  1816;  filled  position  of  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
1822-29;  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  by  Governor  Porter,  1839; 
removed  to  Pittsburgh  and  engaged  in  practice  of  law  there,  1842;  elected  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  by  Democratic  party,  1844;  reelected  in  1847 ;  resigned  July  9, 
1848,  on  account  of  critical  condition  of  health;  died  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
July  30,  1848. 

JOHN  FREDERICK  HARTRANFT— 

Born  in  New  Hanover  Township,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  December  16, 
1830;  obtained  his  preparatory  education  at  Marshall  College,  Pennsylvania;  grad- 
uate from  Union  College,  New  York,  1853;  engaged  as  civil  engineer  in  running  the 
lines  of  the  Mauch  Chunk  and  Wilkes-Barre  Railroad;  for  several  years  was  deputy 
sheriff  of  his  native  county;  studied  law  with  James  Boyd,  of  Norristown,  Pennsyl- 
vania; admitted  to  the  bar  1859;  colonel  of  a  militia  organization,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Civil  War;  commissioned  colonel  of  the  51st  Pennsylvania  Regiment  and 
accompanied  General  Burnside  on  the  expedition  to  North  Carolina  in  1862;  some 
of  the  engagements  in  which  he  served  during  the  Civil  War  were:  Second  Bull 
Run,  Chantilly,  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  and  Campbell's  Station;  soon  after  the 
close  of  war  he  declined  the  offer  of  a  colonelcy  in  the  regular  army;  elected 
Auditor-General  of  Pennsylvania  in  October,  1865;  reelected  in  1868;  chosen  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  in  1872  and  served  two  terms  of  three  years  each;  after  his  term 
of  office  ended,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  postmaster  of  that  city 
by  President  Hayes;  collector  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  1880-85;  major-general 
of  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania;   died  October  17,  1889. 

HENRY  MARTYN  HOYT— 

Born  at  Kingston,  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania,  June  8,  1830;  educated  at  Lafa- 
yette College,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  graduating  at 
the  latter  institution  in  1849;  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  George  W. 
Woodward;  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  in  1853;  took  part 
in  the  Fremont  presidential  campaign  in  1856;  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  52)id  Pennsylvania  Regiment  in  1861;  upon  his  retirement  from  the  army  he 
was  brevetted  brigadier -general  for  "gallant  and  meritorious  service  in  the  field"; 
appointed  additional  law  judge  for  the  eleventh  Pennsylvania  District  in  1867; 
internal  revenue  collector  for  Luzerne  and  Susquehanna  counties,  1869-73;  chairman 
of  Republican  State  Committee  in  1875-76;  elected  Governor  1878;  was  an  orator 
of  note;  published  the  "Controversy  between  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,"  in 
1879;  also  "Protection  versus  Free  Trade,"  1885;  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Lafayette  College,  1881. 

ANDREW  GREGG  CURTIN- 

Born  in  Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania,  April  22,  1817;  pursued  preparatory  studies  in 
Milton  Academy  and  was  graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in  1837;  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839;  supported  General  Harrison  for  the  presidency  in 
1840;  a  Whig  elector  in  1848  and  1852;  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  from 
January  15,  1861,  to  January  15,  1867,  and  was  most  active  in  support  of  the  Union 
Army  throughout  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  and  in  raising  and  equipping  270 
regiments,  besides  a  number  of  detached  companies,  that  Pennsylvania  furnished  for 
the  Northern  armies;  minister  to  Russia,  1869-72;  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  Pennsylvania;  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  47th,  48th,  and  49th  Con- 
gresses (March  4,  1881-March  3,  1887);  died  in  Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania,  October 
7.  1894. 
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fi\  ■wAimvjsQ.  .otMD^^uwaH  ,'t^uioO  v.t^i«OQiwoM  ^iAiwiioT  t%vjo«D¥l  'ii^W  tt'i  wtoft 
-bni^  ;oim)tf5itf.itK'jc\  ,^^UoO  WiiAitoM.  \o  woho^ub^  i£toio<D<\^t<\  liA  b^molio  ",0^1 
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mand  for  an  independent  court  became  so  strong  that  after  the  Demo- 
crats, Whigs  and  Native  Americans  had  all  presented  candidates  for 
judges  the  leaders  were  compelled  to  make  up  an  independent  judicial 
ticket  consisting  of  one  Whig  who  was  named  Thompson,  and  one  Demo- 
crat, who  was  named  Kelly,  then  serving  on  the  bench,  and  Allison,  who 
represented  the  Native  Americans.  A  strong  fight  was  made  against 
this  independent  judicial  ticket,  but  it  triumphed  by  a  large  majority. 
Thus  Philadelphia  set  the  pace  for  independent  judges. 

Annexation  of  Texas — During  the  governorship  of  Shunk  Pennsyl- 
vania affairs  were  overshadowed  for  a  time  by  the  implications  of  the 
Mexican  War.  The  events  accompanying  the  war  were  also  involved 
with  the  clash  of  interests  arising  out  of  the  slave-owning  question. 
While  the  northern  States  and  the  southern  States  were  deep  in  this 
problem  things  were  brought  to  rather  an  acute  issue  by  the  opportunity 
which  arose  of  annexing  a  large  territory  well  disposed  as  a  cotton-rais- 
ing, slave-holding  terrain.  The  old  Spanish  possessions  in  the  South- 
west, which  had  won  independence  from  Spain  in  1821,  had  set  up  as  a 
new  republic,  the  United  States  of  Mexico.  Texas,  one  of  the  provinces 
of  Mexico  lying  along  the  southwest  border  of  the  United  States,  had 
proved  a  region  of  great  attraction  to  Americans  at  an  early  date.  When 
Moses  Austin  came  into  possession  of  a  large  land  grant  there  a  stream 
of  Americans  began  to  trek  over  into  it.  Their  contact  with  the  Mexi- 
cans did  not  prove  to  be  a  too  friendly  contact,  and  in  1833  the  Ameri- 
can settlers  in  the  country  broke  into  open  rebellion.  They  endeavored 
to  form  a  government  of  their  own  and  they  began  to  call  themselves 
Texans.  The  troubles  continued  and  there  were  numerous  clashes. 
Finally  in  1836  the  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna,  then  President,  were 
defeated  at  San  Jacinto  by  the  Texans  under  Sam  Houston,  a  settler  from 
Tennessee.  The  Texans  following  this  victory  set  up  a  republic  and, 
as  was  natural  where  so  many  of  the  settlers  were  Americans,  they 
sought  admission  to  the  American  Union. 

From  the  beginning  of  Texas  independence  the  question  of  annexa- 
tion had  been  an  imminent  problem,  but  the  matter  was  not  seriously 
taken  up  till  after  Tyler  came  to  the  presidential  chair.  President  Tyler 
was  in  favor  of  annexation.  In  the  campaign  of  1844  tne  Texan  question 
was  a  ruling  issue.  When  Polk  defeated  Clay,  who  expressed  willing- 
ness to  annex  Texas  only  by  "common  consent"  and  "upon  just  and  fair 
terms,"  Tyler,  who  was  still  to  remain  President  till  March  5,  1845,  took 
the  election  as  the  decision  of  the  people  for  annexation.  He  pressed 
Congress  to  act.  A  treaty  was  not  feasible  for  that  needed  a.  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate,  so  a  new  method  was  taken.  The  two  houses  passed 
a  joint  resolution  for  the  admission  of  Texas.    After  Polk  had  succeeded 
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as  President  Texas  accepted  the  terms  of  admission  and  in  December, 
1845,  was  finally  declared  admitted.  Mexico  protested  for  she  still 
claimed  the  new  State  as  one  of  her  provinces  and  she  still  had  soldiers 
in  the  field  trying  to  regain  possession  of  it.  She  also  disputed  the 
southern  boundary  of  Texas.  Meanwhile  a  United  States  army  had  been 
hurried  into  Texas  and  President  Polk  ordered  General  Taylor  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  territory  claimed  by  Mexico.  There  the 
American  forces  and  the  Mexican  forces  came  into  collision.  This  affair 
was  represented  to  Congress  by  the  President  as  an  invasion  of  the 
United  States.  "Mexico  has  invaded  our  territory  and  shed  American 
blood  on  American  soil"  he  reported  to  Congress.  Congress  responded 
by  voting  money  to  make  war  on  Mexico. 

The  War  With  Mexico — The  war  began  and  from  the  beginning  the 
superior  forces  of  the  United  States  had  the  upper  hand.  The  United 
States  forces  followed  three  main  lines  of  attack.  General  Taylor 
marched  across  the  Rio  Grande  towards  Monterey.  General  Winfield 
Scott  started  his  campaign  at  Vera  Cruz  and  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  City  of  Mexico.  Finally  other  American  forces  were  sent  to  the 
far  west  and  California  was  seized  and  made  United  States  soil.  Taylor's 
strategy  had  two  main  purposes.  He  wanted  to  defend  the  Rio  Grande 
so  that  the  Mexicans  could  not  strike  Texas,  and  then  he  aimed  at  ad- 
vancing into  Mexico,  carrying  terror  into  the  Mexican  interior.  He  won 
victories  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaco  de  la  Palma  in  May,  1846,  for  the  war 
was  prolonged  beyond  expectation,  as  wars  are  usually  prolonged,  and 
he  seized  Matamoros  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  river.  Stopping  there 
for  a  time  to  complete  preparations  he  pushed  on  at  last  towards  Mon- 
terey, which  was  strongly  fortified  and  was  occupied  by  large  Mexican 
forces.  Here  savage  battles  took  place  in  the  streets  of  the  old  city 
which  finally  surrendered.  In  the  winter  that  followed  a  large  part  of 
General  Taylor's  army  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  aid  of  General  Scott 
and  the  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna  took  advantage  of  the  movement 
to  attack  furiously.  At  Buena  Vista  in  February,  1847,  they  attacked 
Taylor  with  four  times  his  number  but  were  beaten  back  with  great 
loss.  Taylor's  succession  of  successful  engagements  were  followed 
with  close  interest  by  the  people  at  home,  and  hailed  with  great  joy 
throughout  the  United  States.  Meanwhile  General  Scott,  backed  up  by 
the  United  States  navy,  had  captured  the  castle  and  city  of  Vera  Cruz  on 
the  eastern  coast  and  then  had  started  westward  to  seize  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Aztecs.  Though  often  opposed  by  superior  numbers  and 
though  disease  had  thinned  his  ranks  Scott  pushed  grimly  forward.  He 
stormed  the  Cerro  Gordo  heights  one  day  in  April,  took  Jalapa  the  next 
day  and  Perote  three  days  later.  Then  with  slower  advance  he  pressed 
on  until,  on  August  10  he  saw  the  city  of  Mexico.     On  every  side  of  it 
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were  marshes  and  only  over  narrow  causeways  could  it  be  reached. 
One  after  another  the  strongholds  were  captured  and  with  but  six  thou- 
sand fighting  men  remaining  Scott  entered  the  city  of  Mexico  in  triumph 
on  September  14,  after  the  most  remarkable  marches  on  record.  In  the 
north  meanwhile  Colonel  Stephen  W.  Kearney  was  making  a  march 
which  was  to  add  New  Mexico  to  American  territory.  Leaving  Fort 
Leavenworth  on  the  Missouri  River  he  crossed  to  the  Arkansas  and 
passed  southwest  to  Santa  Fe,  which  he  took  on  August  18,  1846.  Press- 
ing on  to  California,  a  name  given  to  the  Mexican  territory  on  the  wes- 
tern coast,  he  found  that  already  in  the  hands  of  his  countrymen.  There 
had  been  a  number  of  American  settlers  in  this  region  who,  at  the 
first  word  of  war  with  Mexico  set  up  a  republic — the  "Bear  Republic," 
as  it  was  called,  because  of  the  flag  they  raised  with  the  image  of  a 
grizzly  bear.  The  new  State  was  supported  by  Commodore  Stockton, 
who  appeared  with  a  small  fleet  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  by  John  C. 
Fremont,  "The  Pathfinder,"  who  had  led  an  exploring  expedition  thither 
in  1845  and  who  was  then  on  hand  with  a  small  but  effective  military 
force. 

When  the  treaty  of  peace  was  made  in  1848  at  the  little  town  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  Mexico  was  forced  to  cede  the  great  northern 
region  and,  of  course,  to  give  up  her  claim  to  Texas  or  any  part  of  it. 
Though  the  United  States  was  very  much  the  stronger  and  could  have 
secured  a  great  deal  of  territory  by  violence,  it  was  realized  that  moral 
considerations  would  have  to  be  met.  This  country  as  a  result  of  nego- 
tiations agreed  to  pay  $15,000,000  in  cash  and  furthermore  made  pro- 
vision for  the  paying  of  American  citizens  $3,500,000  which  they 
claimed  from  Mexico  for  damages  and  sums  owed  them  by  Mexicans. 
Because  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  southern  bounds  of  the  cession,  the  United 
States  five  years  later  paid  $10,000,000  for  a  strip  of  land  between  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Colorado  rivers.  This  has  since  been  called  the 
Gadsden  purchase  after  James  Gadsden  who  made  the  agreement. 

Resignation  of  Shunk  and  Accession  of  Johnston — 111  health  forced 
Governor  Shunk  to  resign  in  1848  and  he  was  succeeded  by  William 
Freame  Johnston  who  had  been  speaker  of  the  house.  The  new  Governor 
was  born  in  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  November  29,  1808,  the  son 
of  Alexander  and  Elizabeth  (Freame)  Johnston,  and  a  grandson  of 
Alexander  Johnston,  captain  of  Welsh  Fusiliers,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy  on  April  13,  1745.  His  father  came  to  this  country 
from  Ireland  in  1796  and  the  Gaelic  form  of  the  family  name  appears 
to  have  been  originally  Mac  Sean,  phoneticised  MacShane,  which  means 
the  "son  of  John."  The  father  settled  in  Westmoreland  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  held  civil  office.  William  obtained  a  limited  edu- 
cation and  studied  law  under  Major  J.  B.  Alexander.     He  was  admitted 
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to  the  bar  in  May,  1829  and  practiced  in  Armstrong  County.  He  was 
appointed  district  attorney  for  Armstrong  County,  holding  the  office 
until  the  expiration  of  Governor  Wolf's  first  term.  He  also  became  a 
representative  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  during  a  great  financial 
crisis  proposed  the  issue  of  relief  notes,  for  the  payment  of  which  the 
State  pledged  its  faith,  and  though  a  majority  of  the  legislature  was 
politically  opposed  to  him  the  measure  was  adopted  and  gave  immediate 
relief.     He  then  became  State  Senator  and  president  of  the  Senate  in 

1847,  a"d  it  was  on  July  8,  1848,  that  he  succeeded  Francis  Rawn  Shunk 
as  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  Johnston  was  elected  for  a  full  term  of 
three  years  from  October  2,  1849.  His  general  policy  was  in  favor  of 
a  protective  tariff  and  he  did  good  work  in  other  directions.  It  was 
during  his  tenure  as  Executive  that  the  records  of  the  colonial  and 
State  governments,  which  had  been  in  a  confused  condition,  were  pub- 
lished in  twenty-eight  volumes  as  "Colonial  Records,"  and  "Pennsyl- 
vania Archives,"  thus  guarding  and  putting  in  order  a  vast  number  of 
original  papers  of  great  value. 

Governor  Johnston  was  originally  a  Democrat  and  had  been  elected  to 
the  House  in  1840  as  an  Independent  Democrat  opposed  to  the  financial 
policy  of  Van  Buren,  notes  A.  K.  McClure: 

During  the  session  of  1841,  when  the  credit  of  the  State  trembled  in  the  balance,  he 
became  the  most  aggressive  leader  of  those  who  battled  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
state  credit,  and  he  was  largely  the  author  of  the  novel  relief  measure  that  was  passed 
in  1841,  and  which  solved  the  problem  of  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth. 
He  acted  with  the  Whig  party  after  that  period  and  in  1847  was  nominated  by  the 
Whigs  for  the  senate  in  a  district  that  was  strongly  Democratic,  but  his  personal  pop- 
ularity and  adroit  political  management  gave  him  the  victory.  I  well  remember  the 
attention  that  his  appearance  attracted  in  the  senate  when  the  body  met  in  January, 

1848.  He  was  altogether  the  most  imposing  and  attractive  personality  of  the  body, 
and  although  there  were  many  other  able  Whigs  in  the  senate,  he  was  deferred  to  as  a 
leader  from  the  first,  and  he  became  the  practical  leader  of  the  majority  of  the  body 
rather  than  by  assumption.  The  senate  at  the  close  of  the  session  elected  a  speaker  tc 
serve  during  the  recess,  so  that  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Governor 
the  speaker  of  the  senate  could  succeed  to  the  executive  chair.  It  was  an  almost  uni- 
versal custom  to  elect  a  speaker  at  the  close  of  each  session,  one  who  had  served  two 
terms,  and  thus  would  be  eligible  to  reelection  at  the  meeting  of  the  next  Legislature 
and  serve  his  last  session  as  speaker  of  the  body. 

In  no  instance  that  I  can  recall  had  any  party  in  the  senate  before  that  time 
chosen  as  speaker  at  the  end  of  the  first  session  a  senator  who  was  serving  only  his 
first  year;  but  new  conditions  arose  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  by  the 
evident  rapid  decline  of  Governor  Shunk.  Soon  after  his  reelection  in  the  previous 
October  he  developed  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  and  the  disease  ran  a  rapid  course,  so 
that  before  the  close  of  the  session  in  the  spring  of  1848  it  was  universally  accepted 
that  in  choosing  the  speaker  of  the  senate  to  serve  during  the  recess  the  man  so  chosen 
would  become  Governor  of  the  state.  It  was  a  rare  compliment  to  Senator  Johnston  to 
find  the  old  Whig  leaders,  with  ripe  legislative  experience,  give  way  to  him  for  the 
speakership  solely  because  he  was  regarded  as  the  man  most  eminently  fitted  to  fill  the 
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executive  chair.  This  consideration,  and  this  alone,  called  Johnston  to  the  speakership 
of  the  body  at  the  close  of  the  session,  and  within  two  months  after  the  adjournment 
the  death  of  Governor  Shunk  called  Johnston  to  the  executive  chair.  Shunk  had 
rapidly  declined  in  health  until  the  9th  of  July,  when  a  sudden  and  severe  hemorrhage 
of  the  lungs  utterly  prostrated  him  and  indicated  unmistakably  that  he  had  but  a  few 
hours  to  live.  Jt  was  Sunday  and  the  last  day  on  which  Governor  Shunk  could  vacate 
the  Governorship  to  assure  an  election  for  his  successor  at  the  next  annual  election  in 
October.  The  Constitution  required  that  the  vacancy  must  occur  at  least  three  calendar 
months  before  election  day  to  enable  the  people  to  fill  the  office  at  the  next  general 
election,  and  July  9  was  just  three  calendar  months  before  the  October  election.  Gover- 
nor Shunk  was  in  the  possession  of  all  his  mental  faculties  and  fully  understood  that 
his  end  was  close  at  hand,  and  he  dictated  his  letter  of  resignation.  It  was  written,  I 
believe,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  DeWitt,  then  the  leading  Presbyterian  minister  of  Harrisburg. 
The  following  is  the  text  of  the  resignation : 
"To  the  People  of  Pennsylvania : 

"It  having  pleased  the  Divine  Providence  to  deprive  me  of  the  strength  necessary 
to  further  discharge  the  duties  of  your  Chief  magistrate,  to  lay  me  on  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness from  which  I  am  admonished  by  my  physicians  and  my  own  increasing  debility 
that  I  am  in  all  human  probability  never  to  arise,  I  resolve,  upon  mature  reflection, 
under  a  conviction  of  duty,  on  this  day  to  restore  to  you  the  trust  with  which  your 
suffrages  have  clothed  me,  in  order  that  you  may  avail  yourselves  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  to  choose  a  successor  at  the  next  general  election.  I,  therefore, 
hereby  resign  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  direct 
this,  my  resignation,  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

The  resignation  was  promptly  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  office  of  the  Governor  at  once  became  vacant.  Had  Governor  Shunk  not  resigned 
that  day  Johnston  would  have  served  as  Governor  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  the 
resignation  met  the  universal  desire  of  the  Democratic  leaders  to  choose  a  Governor  at 
the  coming  October  election,  not  doubting  that  they  could  succeed  in  a  Presidential 
year;  but  the  result  proved  that  the  year  thus  fixed  by  Shunk's  resignation  for  the 
election  of  Governor  was  the  only  one  in  many  years  when  Johnston  could  have  been 
successful.  Although  the  gubernatorial  office  became  vacant  on  the  9th  of  July, 
Speaker  Johnston  did  not  appear  at  Harrisburg  until  the  26th,  leaving  a  period  of  sev- 
enteen days  in  which  Pennsylvania  was  absolutely  without  a  Chief  Executive.  The  same 
provision  of  the  Constitution  that  provided  for  an  election  of  State  officers  where 
vacancies  occurred  three  months  before  the  general  fall  election,  was  mandatory  upon 
the  acting  Governor  to  issue  the  writ  for  an  election,  and  the  statute  enacted  to  carry 
these  provisions  of  the  Constitution  into  effect  also  provided  that  "the  writ  must  be 
issued  at  least  three  calendar  months  before  the  election."  Thus  while  Governor 
Shunk's  resignation  was  fully  three  calendar  months  before  the  October  election,  there 
was  no  active  Governor  on  that  day  to  issue  the  writ,  and  any  day  thereafter  the  new 
Governor  could  issue  the  writ  only  in  direct  conflict  with  the  act  of  the  assembly. 

Johnston  First  Whig  Governor — The  victory  won  by  Governor 
Johrston  in  the  election  following  the  resignation  of  Governor  Shunk 
made  him  the  central  figure  of  Pennsylvania  politics.  He  was  the  first 
Whig  Governor  ever  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  State,  and  the  only 
othor  Whig  Governor  who  filled  the  gubernatorial  chair  was  Governor 
Pollock,  who  was  elected  by  a  combination  with  the  new  secret  Amer- 
ican organization,  commony  called  the  Know  Nothings,  when  his  two 
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associates  on  the  State  ticket,  George  Darsie  for  canal  commissioner, 
and  Daniel  M.  Smyser  for  Supreme  Court  judge,  were  both  defeated  by 
a  large  majority.  Johnston  was  now  looked  upon  as  a  man  who  had 
organized  and  won  his  own  triumph,  and  he  was  very  generally  accepted 
by  his  party  as  its  acknowledged  leader.  When  William  F.  Johnston 
was  nominated  as  candidate  for  the  governorship  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
James  Cooper,  of  Adams,  who  had  been  an  aggressive  candidate  against 
General  Irvin  in  1847  f°r  tne  Whig  nomination,  seeing  that  his  guberna- 
torial aspirations  had  run  upon  an  insurmountable  snag,  withdrew  from 
the  contest,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  generally  understood  by  the 
Whig  leaders  that  if  Johnston  won  out  and  carried  the  Legislature 
Cooper  should  become  United  States  Senator.  He  was  then  attorney- 
general  under  Johnston,  but  became  a  candidate  for  the  House,  to  which 
he  was  elected  and  of  which  he  was  chosen  Speaker. 

The  Whigs  controlled  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  by  moderate 
majorities,  but  they  had  as  allies  a  number  of  Native  American  members 
from  Philadelphia,  and  they  for  some  reason  exhibited  hostility  to 
Cooper's  election.  "Cooper  appealed  to  Johnston  to  throw  the  influence 
of  his  administration  in  favor  of  Cooper's  nomination  and  election,  but 
Johnston  refused,  and  maintained  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  contest," 
writes  A.  K.  McClure.  "There  were  a  number  of  Whig  candidates,  the 
most  prominent  of  whom  was  Thaddeus  Stevens,  who  had  been  a  fellow 
practitioner  with  Cooper  for  many  years  at  the  Adams  County  bar,  but 
who  had  just  then  been  elected  to  Congress  from  Lancaster,  and  Cam- 
eron, whose  place  was  to  be  filled  in  the  Senate,  was  also  an  earnest 
candidate,  claiming  that  his  support  of  the  tariff  policy  should  command 
the  indorsement  of  the  Whigs.  Cooper  was  naturally  inclined  to  mag- 
nify the  movements  of  those  who  were  not  cordially  cooperating  with 
him,  and  to  cherish  strong  resentments.  He  was  very  sore  over  his 
defeat  for  Governor  in  1847  by  General  Irvin,  and  certainly  did  not  relish 
the  sudden  advent  of  Johnston,  who  burst  upon  the  Whig  horizon  like  a 
dazzling  meteor  and  thrust  all  competitors  to  the  rear.  Johnston  main- 
tained a  dignified  neutrality  in  the  Senatorial  contest,  and  when  Cooper 
won  the  nomination,  and  finally,  with  much  difficulty  attained  an  elec- 
tion his  hostility  to  Johnston  at  once  erupted  like  a  fiery  volcano.  I 
called  upon  him  one  morning  after  his  election  to  the  Senate  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  success,  and  was  surprised  to  find  him  break  out  in 
passionate  denunciation  of  the  Governor.  He  said  it  would  be  a  strange 
story  to  tell  to  the  Whigs  of  Pennsylvania  that  a  Whig  United  States 
Senator  had  to  be  elected  without  the  aid  of  a  Whig  Governor. 

"From  that  time  on  until  both  disappeared  from  public  life  Johnston 
and  Cooper  moved  in  unbroken  estrangement.  It  was  wholly  the  fault 
of  Senator  Cooper,  who  could,  and  certainly  should,  have  cooperated  with 
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the  administration ;  but  he  was  a  weak  man,  and  speedily  proved  to  all 
that  he  was  unbalanced  by  the  distinction  he  had  attained.  He  was  a 
fluent  and  adroit  speaker,  but  he  was  not  a  man  of  forceful  intellect,  and 
was  greatly  lacking  in  the  important  attribute  for  a  political  leader  of 
a  well-balanced  judgment.  He  petulantly  opposed  everything  that 
Johnston  proposed,  and  was  naturally  defeated  in  the  selection  of  William 
M.  Meredith  for  the  Taylor  cabinet.  Soon  after  the  inauguration  of 
Taylor  he  nominated  William  D.  Lewis,  certainly  the  foremost  merchant 
of  Philadelphia  in  his  day,  for  collector  of  the  port,  and  Cooper  arrayed 
himself  in  desperate  hostility  to  Lewis'  confirmation.  He  was  the  only 
Whig  Senator  from  the  State,  and  he  felt  he  had  the  power  to  wreak 
vengeance  upon  Governor  Johnston  by  defeating  Lewis,  but  after  delay- 
ing the  confirmation  for  many  weeks  and  exhausting  himself  to  secure 
an  adverse  vote  in  the  Senate,  Lewis  was  finally  confirmed,  by  a  decided 
majority,  and  that  defeat  of  Senator  Cooper  reduced  his  influence  to  the 
minimum  among  his  fellow  Whig  Senators.  He  was  practically  unfelt 
in  the  Senate  during  the.  first  eighteen  months  of  his  term,  when  he  ac- 
quired new  importance  by  the  death  of  President  Taylor  and  the  suc- 
cession of  Fillmore.  As  Johnston  and  the  Whigs  generally  of  the  State 
were  hostile  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  earnestly  hostile  to  the 
compromise  measures,  Senator  Cooper  became  at  open  variance  with  his 
party  by  supporting  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  including  the  of- 
fensive fugitive  slave  act.  As  Johnston  was  defeated  for  reelection  in 
185 1,  Cooper  was  enabled  to  exert  considerable  influence  with  the  Fill- 
more administration  until  its  close  in  1853,  but  he  had  neither  support 
nor  sympathy  from  the  great  mass  of  Whigs  of  Pennsylvania." 

Johnston  Able  Administrator — It  would  appear  that  Governor 
Johnston's  political  mastery  in  the  State  was  never  seriously  threatened 
by  Senator  Cooper's  hostility,  and  he  was  all  powerful  with  the  national 
administration  until  the  death  of  Taylor  in  1850.  When  Fillmore  sud- 
denly changed  the  policy  of  the  administration  on  the  question  of  slavery 
by  supporting  and  forcing  the  passage  of  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850,  Johnston  did  not  in  any  degree  conceal  his  hostility  to  the  meas- 
ures and  denounced  them  openly.  Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  compro- 
mise measures  Webster,  who  was  Secretary  of  State,  visited  Harrisburg 
and  was  received  by  the  Governor  and  State  authorities  generally  with 
becoming  ceremony.  Webster  would  appear  to  have  strongly  cherished 
the  ambition  of  succeeding  Fillmore  as  President,  although  his  chief  was 
a  candidate  for  the  same  position,  and  he  visited  different  sections  of  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  making  speeches  in  defense  of  the  compro- 
mise measures.  Webster  was  received  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives before  a  large  gathering,  and  the  Governor  stood  up  and  in- 
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troduced  Webster,  highly  complimenting  the  great  intellectual  power 
of  the  guest,  but  distinctly  asserting  the  great  principles  of  freedom 
which  were  then  regarded  as  antagonized  by  the  compromise  measures. 
Webster  did  not  on  this  occasion  speak  with  his  usual  force  and  was 
manifestly  chilled  by  the  fact  that  he  was  addressing  an  unsympathetic 
assembly,  as  well,  it  may  be  assumed,  by  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  his 
position. 

Johnston's  administration  was  one  of  the  cleanest  and  best  in  the 
history  of  the  Commonwealth,  says  the  writer  already  quoted.  "I  regard 
him  as  the  ablest  administrator  who  has  ever  filled  the  gubernatorial 
chair,  and  he  was  called  to  that  position  just  at  the  period  when  his  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  complicated  affairs  of  the  State  and  his  sagacity  in 
suggesting  remedial  measures  were  most  needed.  He  would  not  have 
made  as  great  a  war  Governor  as  Curtin  did  because  he  did  not  possess 
the  boundless  sympathetic  attributes  that  made  Curtin's  career  so  lus- 
trous, but  he  would  have  met  every  great  problem  of  the  war  with  equal 
wisdom  and  courage.  He  was  the  administration  himself,  and  beyond 
his  attorney-general,  to  whom  he  looked  at  times  for  legal  direction,  he 
personally  decided  every  question  relating  to  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  startled  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of  the  State  by  pro- 
posing the  gradual  reduction  of  the  State  debt,  and  he  was  successful  in 
carrying  the  measure  providing  a  sinking  fund  that,  if  maintained,  would 
ultimately  make  the  State  free  from  the  crushing  debt  that  had  only  a 
few  years  before  driven  the  great  Commonwealth  to  the  very  verge  of 
repudiation.  It  was  his  beneficent  financial  policy  that  has  been  main- 
tained until  to-day,  when  not  only  the  entire  debt  of  over  $40,000,000  in 
Johnston's  time,  but  all  the  added  debt  of  the  Civil  War,  has  been  prac- 
tically paid,  as  the  securities  in  the  sinking  fund  that  was  Johnston's 
creation  would  now  liquidate  the  debt  within  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  surplus  in  the  treasury  could  readily  spare  the  balance 
needed  to  make  Pennsylvania  absolutely  free  from  all  indebtedness." 
The  elections  of  1849-1850  were  adverse  to  the  Whigs  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  Johnston  had  to  deal  with  a  Democratic  House.  The  Senate  of  1851 
had  one  Democratic  majority.  While  the  Senate  was  Whig  his  admin- 
istration was  safe  in  its  important  financial  and  other  progressive  meas- 
ures, but  when,  in  the  last  year  of  his  term,  he  was  confronted  with  a 
Democratic  Senate,  the  power  of  the  administration  was  seriously  threat- 
ened. With  the  Senate  in  harmony  with  him  the  House  was  impotent, 
and  by  a  shrewd  political  manoeuver  he  won  the  control  of  the  Senate 
from  the  Democratic  majority. 

Contention  Over  Montour  County — Johnston's  administration  was 
marked  also  by  a  good  deal  of  contention  over  the  formation  of  Montour 
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County.  The  controversy  arose  over  the  question  of  dividing  an  old 
county,  represented  by  Columbia,  and  creating  the  new  county  of  Mon- 
tour. The  two  sections  had  become  greatly  inflamed,  and  Valentine  Best 
had  been  elected  Senator  from  Danville,  the  Montour  end,  three  years 
before,  chiefly  on  the  issue  of  erecting  a  new  county.  It  was  his  last 
session  and  his  last  chance  of  winning  on  his  new  county  scheme.  If  he 
remained  in  opposition  to  the  State  administration  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  pass  the  measure  on  a  partisan  issue  by  Democratic  votes,  but  in 
that  event  he  would  have  to  run  up  against  the  Governor,  who  knew 
exactly  how  to  defeat  such  political  movements.  It  was  finally  sug- 
gested to  Senator  Best  that  there  was  only  one  way  by  which  he  could 
get  his  new  county,  and  that  was  by  making  himself  Speaker  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  voting  for  himself  and  giving  the  administration  control  of  the 
finance  and  several  other  important  committees.  Senator  Best  knew 
what  such  a  political  movement  involved,  and  that  it  was  a  humiliating 
act  for  him  to  desert  his  party  and  make  himself  Speaker  by  his  own  vote, 
but  he  felt  that  in  this  case  the  end  justified  the  means,  and  he  agreed  to 
the  arrangement. 

It  became  whispered  around  that  there  would  be  some  queer  political 
doings  when  the  Senate  was  called  to  order,  writes  A.  K.  McClure,  and 
the  hall  was  crowded  when  the  clerk  rapped  on  his  desk  and  called  the 
new  Senators  to  be  sworn.  "The  Democrats  had  nominated  J.  Porter 
Brawley,  of  Crawford,  for  Speaker,  and  the  Whigs,  to  cover  their  con- 
tract with  Best,  nominated  Senator  Darsie,  of  Allegheny,  the  oldest  of 
the  Whig  Senators  in  service.  I  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  seat  quite 
close  to  Best,  as  I  knew  he  was  to  be  the  central  figure  of  the  show. 
Brawley  came  to  his  seat  with  a  most  unsteady  gait.  He  knew  that  his 
defeat  was  inevitable,  and  he  fortified  himself  for  the  ordeal  by  a  copious 
supply  of  stimulants.  Brawley  would  not  have  been  required  to  vote  for 
himself  if  the  Whigs  had  not  made  the  combination  with  Best,  as  the 
courtesy  was  always  observed  in  that  body  when  the  contest  for  Speaker 
was  a  square  one  between  the  two  parties,  and  the  dominant  party  had 
but  one  majority,  for  the  two  candidates  for  Speaker  each  to  vote  for  the 
other.  The  old-time  Senate  many  times  stood  17  to  16,  and  the  majority 
Speaker  was  always  chosen  by  the  vote  of  the  opposing  candidate.  The 
first  ballot  gave  Brawley  15;  Darsie  15,  with  Brawley,  Best  and  Darsie 
scattering  their  votes,  and  on  the  second  ballot  the  Whigs  voted  solidly 
for  Best,  and  Brawley  received  15  Democratic  votes,  but  Best  had  not 
answered  when  his  name  was  called,  and  just  before  the  clerk  was  about 
to  compute  and  announce  the  vote,  Senator  Best  rose  in  his  place  in  very 
obvious  confusion,  and  asked  that  his  name  be  called.  The  clerk  called 
"Valentine  Best"  to  which  the  Senator  responded  "Valentine  Best,"  and 
thus  made  himself  Speaker  of  the  body.     Some  hisses  came  from  the 
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crowded  lobby,  and  Brawley  sat  sullenly  in  his  chair  and  refused  to 
exhibit  the  usual  courtesy  of  conducting  his  successful  opponent  to  the 
chair,  but  Darsie,  the  defeated  Whig  candidate,  promptly  arose  and  led 
the  new  Speaker  to  the  platform. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  administration  controlled  the 
Senate,  that  the  Montour  County  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  single  vote 
and  finally  commanded  sufficient  Democratic  support  in  the  House  to 
carry  it  through,  when  Governor  Johnston  promptly  gave  it  his  approval. 
Best  was  burnt  in  effigy  in  the  Columbia  portion  of  his  district  but  he  was 
heartily  supported  by  the  Montour  people.  He  was  refused  the  regular 
Democratic  nomination  for  reelection,  and  Charles  R.  Buckalew,  then  a 
young  lawyer  of  Bloomsburg,  in  old  Columbia,  was  made  the  regular 
Democratic  candidate.  Many  of  the  Whigs  of  old  Columbia  and  nearly 
all  the  people  of  Montour  supported  Best,  who  received  an  almost 
unanimous  vote  in  Danville,  and  close  to  a  unanimous  vote  in  the  new 
county,  but  Luzerne,  with  a  large  Democratic  majority,  was  part  of  the 
district,  and  Buckalew  was  brought  to  the  Senate  to  begin  a  great  career 
as  Democratic  leader,  United  States  Senator,  foreign  minister  and  Con- 
gressman. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
WILLIAM  BIGLER  AND  JAMES  POLLOCK  AS  GOVERNORS 

William  Bigler,  who  succeeded  William  Freame  Johnston  as  Gov- 
ernor, was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  had  made  his  repu- 
tation in  the  main  in  the  field  of  journalism.  He  was  born  in  1814  in 
Shermansburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1829  he  began  to  aid  his  brother 
John,  who  later  became  Governor  of  California,  as  a  printer  in  the  office 
of  the  "Center  Democrat,"  published  in  Bellefonte.  In  1833  ne  removed 
to  Clearfield  and  established  the  "Clearfield  Democrat,"  a  Jackson  paper, 
which  became  prosperous  and  notable.  He  sold  his  journal  in  1836  and 
entered  the  lumber  business ;  but  his  editorial  work  had  made  so  many 
people  acquainted  with  him  that  he  was  already,  even  at  that  early  age, 
regarded  as  something  of  a  political  leader.  In  1841  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate,  and  he  was  its  Speaker  in  1843  and  1844.  In  1849  ne 
was  appointed  one  of  the  revenue  commissioners,  and  in  185 1  he  was 
elected  Governor.  He  entered  into  office  at  a  time  when  the  conditions 
of  trade  and  industry  were  greatly  improved,  giving  him  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  successful  administration.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that 
no  Governor  in  the  State  could  have  more  completely  directed  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  best  interests  of  the  people.  He  came  from  Perry 
County,  a  very  primitive  and  sparsely  settled  section,  but  evidently  one 
that  was  a  reservoir  of  talent,  for  it  gave  a  number  of  distinguished  men 
to  the  State  who  served  it  simultaneously,  among  them  Chief  Justice 
John  Bannister  Gibson,  Governor  John  Bigler,  of  California,  and  his 
brother  of  Pennsylvania. 

Governor  Bigler  and  Wild  Cat  Currency — William  Bigler  was  elected 
Governor  on  the  same  ticket  that  bore  the  name  of  John  Bannister  Gib- 
son, then  Chief  Justice,  who  was  continued  on  the  elective  Supreme 
Court,  and  just  one  month  before  the  election  of  Bigler  and  Gibson  in 
Pennsylvania,  John  Bigler  was  elected  Governor  of  California.  John 
Bigler  became  foreign  minister  after  serving  two  terms  as  Governor,  and 
William  Bigler  became  United  States  Senator.  "Pennsylvania  has  had 
Governors  of  stronger  intellectual  force  than  Bigler,  but  I  never  knew 
a  public  man  who  had  a  better  command  of  all  his  faculties  or  who 
could  apply  them  to  more  profitable  uses,"  writes  A.  K.  McClure.  "He 
was  a  man  of  very  clear  conception  and  unusually  sound  judgment,  with 
a  severe  conscientiousness  that  made  him  heroic  in  defense  of  the  right. 
He  was  a  man  of  unusually  fine  presence,  of  a  most  amiable  and  genial 
disposition,  and  delightful  in  companionship,  but  no  influence  or  interest 
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could  swerve  him  from  his  convictions  of  duty  in  official  trust.  He  was  a 
careful  student,  an  intelligent  observer  of  men  and  events,  and  thor- 
oughlv  mastered  every  question  that  confronted  him  in  the  discharge  of 
his  political  duties.  He  was  not  an  aggressive  man  in  the  general  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  but  his  conservatism  never  restrained  him  in  aiding 
legitimate  progress,  and  no  cleaner  man  ever  filled  the  executive  chair  in 
Pennsylvania.  When  Bigler  entered  the  office  of  Governor  he  had  a 
very  serious  political  problem  to  solve  arising  from  the  defeat  of  Judge 
James  Campbell,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  on  the  State  ticket  with 
Bigler  in  1851.  Judge  Campbell  was  then  on  the  Common  Pleas  bench 
of  the  city,  and  justly  regarded  as  a  man  of  high  legal  attainments.  He 
was  rather  a  profound  than  a  brilliant  man,  and  his  sagacity  as  a  polit- 
ical leader  was  confessed  by  all  the  prominent  men  of  the  party.  There 
was  factional  opposition  to  him  within  the  Democratic  ranks,  and  that 
opposition  was  strengthened,  if  not  largely  created  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  Catholic,  and  the  Philadelphia  riots  of  1844,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Native  American  party,  had  left  religious  prejudices  which  often  out- 
weighed political  fidelity.  At  that  time  the  Catholics  of  the  State  were 
nearly  uniformly  of  the  Democratic  faith,  and  it  was  deemed  not  only 
a  wise  but  a  necessary  policy  to  have  one  Catholic  out  of  seven  candi- 
dates on  the  State  ticket,  as  there  were  a  Governor,  canal  commissioner 
and  five  Supreme  judges  to  be  chosen.  Considerable  opposition  was 
manifested  to  Campbell's  nomination,  but  he  was  successful.  .  .  .  Gov- 
ernor Bigler's  training  had  been  well  calculated  to  develop  the  very  best 
attributes  of  manhood.  He  graduated  as  a  printer's  apprentice,  and  with 
his  brother  John  published  the  Bellefonte  'Democrat'  for  some  time, 
but  a  village  newspaper  in  what  was  then  almost  a  wilderness  was  not 
sufficient  to  support  two  able-bodied  men,  and  William  finally,  with  the 
aid  of  friends,  got  together  a  few  hundred  dollars,  purchased  a  very  crude 
second-hand  printing  outfit,  loaded  it  upon  a  wagon  and  walked  most  of 
the  way  with  the  team  to  Clearfield,  where  he  established  the  Clearfield 
'Democrat.'  It  was  a  difficult  undertaking,  but  he  did  all  the  work 
himself  with  the  aid  of  a  single  apprentice  and  attained  for  his  paper  the 
highest  success  that  was  possible  within  its  field.  He  was  a  thorough 
forester,  loved  the  woods,  and  soon  learned  to  put  something  approach- 
ing a  fair  value  upon  the  vast  amount  of  fine  lumber  in  that  region.  In 
a  few  years  he  became  one  of  the  largest  lumber  merchants  of  the  West 
Branch,  and  I  well  remember  the  admiration  he  aroused  among  his 
political  friends  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  a  prospective 
candidate  for  Governor,  by  making  the  entire  journey  from  Clearfield  to 
Harrisburg  on  one  of  his  own  rafts.  He  was  well  equipped  for  the  prac- 
tical duties  of  the  gubernatorial  chair.     He  was  a  thoroughly  good  judge 
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of  men,  and  as  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  public  question  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  the  State." 

Governor  Bigler  did  more  than  any  other  man  in  his  day  to  save 
Philadelphia  from  the  scourge  of  an  inflated  wild  cat  currency  in  the 
judgment  of  thisi  writer.  Pennsylvania  had  entirely  recovered  from  the 
terrible  financial  depression  of  1841  when  repudiation  was  narrowly 
escaped.  Commerce,  industry  and  trade  were  generally  quickened,  and 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  although  then  in  its  infancy,  seemed 
to  be  furnishing  an  amount  of  the  precious  metal  that  would  diffuse 
wealth  into  every  channel  of  business  enterprise.  The  few  millions  of 
gold  that  California  produced  in  1851  were  regarded  as  ten  fold  more 
important  than  all  the  twenty  fold  increase  of  gold  and  silver  later  pro- 
duced in  the  West.  The  feeling  was  very  general  that  a  great  tide  of 
prosperity  was  on  the  way,  and  a  stream  of  applications  for  bank  charters 
came  upon  the  Legislature  during  Bigler's  first  year.  The  legislators 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  prospect  of  the  great  tide  of  wealth  that  was 
dazzling  the  people,  and  they  passed  bank  charters  by  the  score,  and  all 
without  any  individual  liability  or  security  for  depositors  beyond  the 
capital  stock.  In  a  single  message  Governor  Bigler  vetoed  eleven  bank 
charters,  and  during  the  session  he  sent  to  the  Legislature  thirty  mes- 
sages vetoing  bank  bills.  He  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  State,  and  knew  how  easily  the  people  would  be  tempted 
from  the  ordinary  channels  of  industry  by  hope  of  suddenly  acquired 
wealth,  without  pausing  to  consider  that  the  floodtide  of  irresponsible 
banks,  practically  without  limit  as  to  the  issue  of  currency,  would  produce 
a  most  unhealthy  inflation  that  could  end  only  in  disaster. 

Opposes  Omnibus  Legislation  and  Wholesale  Chartering  of  Banks — 

William  Bigler  has  the  credit,  moreover,  of  having  been  the  first  of 
the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  Legislature  to 
halt  what  was  known  as  logrolling  or  omnibus  legislation,  by  which  a 
bank  charter  could  be  made  an  amendment  to  a  bill  for  the  removal  of  a 
local  school  house,  and  to  insist  that  the  Governor  should  have  the  right 
to  consider  every  different  feature  of  legislation  upon  its  own  merits.  He 
proposed  in  the  same  message  two  amendments,  which  came  later  to 
be  adopted  in  the  Pennsylvania  Constitution,  requiring  each  bill  to  con- 
tain but  a  single  subject,  and  to  be  passed  by  a  majority  vote  of  each 
House  on  a  call  of  ayes  and  nays.  "Bigler  had  served  three  terms  in  the 
Senate,  elected  each  time  practically  without  a  contest,  and  although  he 
peremptorily  declined  at  the  end  of  his  second  term  and  sent  delegates 
from  his  county  in  favor  of  another  candidate,  the  delegates  from  the 
other  counties  of  the  district  gave  a  unanimous  vote  for  him  and  he  was 
compelled  to  continue  legislative  service.     The  prominent  position  he 
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occupied  in  the  Senate  had  thoroughly  familiarized  him  with  all  matters 
relating  to  State  government,  and,  next  to  Governor  Johnston,  I  doubt 
whether  any  man  ever  filled  the  position  who  was  more  completely 
equipped  for  shaping  legislation  and  administering  the  State  government. 
His  administration  commanded  not  only  the  respect,  but  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  his  party,  and  even  his  political  opponents,  however  earnestly 
they  may  have  differed  from  him,  held  in  high  esteem  his  ability  and  in- 
tegrity, and  when  he  was  nominated  for  reelection  in  1854  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  convention,  given  with  the  heartiest  enthusiasm,  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  cloud  on  the  Democratic  horizon  even  as  large  as  a 
man's  hand  to  threaten  him  with  the  tempest  that  swept  him  out  of  office 
by  nearly  40,000  majority.  The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  by  a 
Democratic  Congress  aroused  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  that  largely  per- 
vaded the  Democratic  ranks  in  every  section  of  the  State  and  brought  out 
the  first  distinct  murmurs  of  revolt,  and  the  sudden  organization  of  the 
American  or  'Know  Nothing'  party  with  the  Whig  party  practically  on  the 
verge  of  its  death  throes,  found  a  wide  field  with  loose  aggregations  of 
both  Whigs  and  Democrats,  and  these  elements  were  adroitly  combined 
against  Bigler  in  favor  of  James  Pollock,  who  succeeded  him.  It  was 
a  most  humiliating  defeat,  and  at  the  time  seemed  to  bring  hopeless 
destruction  on  his  political  career,  but  just  as  the  defeat  of  Judge  Camp- 
bell for  Supreme  judge  made  him  attorney-general  and  postmaster-gen- 
eral, the  defeat  of  Bigler  for  Governor  made  him  United  States  Senator 
and  one  of  the  great  national  leaders  of  his  party  during  the  Buchanan 
administration.  The  Know  Nothing  triumph  of  1854  practically  ended 
the  Whig  organization,  as  probably  three-fourths  of  its  people  had  be- 
come involved  in  the  new  American  party.  It  had  made  a  somewhat 
earnest  battle  for  General  Scott  for  President  in  1852,  but  it  was  hopeless 
from  the  start,  and  I  do  not  remember  any  one,  excepting  General 
Scott  himself,  who  believed  it  possible  for  him  to  carry  Pennsylvania  or 
to  win  the  Presidency. 

"My  first  knowledge  of  this  unique  organization  was  obtained  in  a 
Chambersburg  municipal  election.  The  town  was  largely  Whig,  and  we 
went  through  the  regular  motions  of  nominating  Whig  candidates  for 
burgess,  councilmen,  etc.,  and  sat  down  entirely  confident  that  they 
would  be  elected,  as  the  Democrats  were  making  no  opposition,  but  our 
surprise  may  be  understood  when  I  state  the  fact  that  when  the  vote  was 
counted  an  entire  ticket  was  elected  not  one  of  whom  was  publicly  known 
as  a  candidate.  Even  the  great  Whig  Gibraltar  of  Lancaster  County 
was  dumbfounded  when  the  election  returns  were  footed  up  and  it  was 
discovered  that  H.  M.  North,  a  Democrat,  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
in  a  square  fight.  This  system  of  politics  invited  all  the  mean  methods 
of  mean  men,  and  the  result  was  that  a  motley  crowd  of  shady  Demo- 
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crats  and  Republicans,  including  a  pretty  large  number  of  local  preachers, 
appeared  in  the  Legislature.  It  was  without  able  or  responsible  leader- 
ship, although  there  were  a  number  of  very  good  men  who  owed  their 
election  to  the  new  political  power,  and  the  entire  session  was  simply 
a  series  of  desperate  scrambles  for  political  and  personal  advantage. 
General  Cameron  had  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  Bigler  in  Harrisburg  the 
night  before  the  election,  but  before  the  Legislature  met,  when  he  found 
that  the  Know  Nothings  controlled  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  he 
turned  up  a  full  fledged  member  of  the  order,  and  became  an  aggressive 
candidate  for  United  States  Senator.  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  then  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  under  Pollock,  was  also  an  aggressive  candidate 
for  Senator,  and  was  supported  by  many  of  the  best  old  Whigs  and 
especially  by  the  younger  element  of  the  new  political  combination. 
Efforts  were  made  to  unite  the  party  vote  by  caucus,  but  it  failed,  and  the 
result  was  the  most  disgraceful  free-for-all  fight  for  the  senatorship  that 
has  ever  been  witnessed  at  Harrisburg." 

James  Pollock  Governor — Pollock  succeeded  Bigler  as  Governor  in 
1855,  and  his  term  remains  a  memorable  period  in  the  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  new  Governor  was  born  at  Milton,  Pennsylvania,  in  1810. 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1831,  and  after  studying  law  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1833.  He  opened  an  office  in  Milton  and  practised 
there.  In  1835  he  was  chosen  district  attorney  for  his  country,  after 
which  he  held  various  minor  offices.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a 
Whig,  and  served  from  April  23,  1844,  to  March  3,  1849,  during  which 
time  he  was  an  active  member  of  several  committees.  In  June,  1848,  he 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  necessity  and  practicality  of  a  plan  for  building  a  rail- 
road to  the  Pacific  Coast.  As  chairman  of  that  committee  he  made  a 
report  in  favor  of  the  construction  of  such  a  road.  This  was  the  first 
favorable  official  act  on  this  subject  on  the  part  of  Congress.  In  1850  he 
was  appointed  president-judge  of  the  Eighth  Judicial  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1854  he  was  elected  Governor  as  a  Union-Republican.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  the  whole  line  of  public  works  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Pittsburgh  was  transferred  to  the  Philadelphia  Railroad  Com- 
pany. By  this  and  other  means  Governor  Pollock  reduced  the  State 
debt  by  nearly  $10,000,000,  and  this  soon  led  to  the  removal  of  State  tax- 
ation. He  convened  the  Legislature  in  extraordinary  session  during  the 
financial  crisis  of  1857,  an(^>  acting  on  his  wise  suggestions,  laws  were 
enacted  whereby  public  confidence  was  restored  and  the  community  was 
saved  from  bankruptcy.  On  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he 
resumed  his  law  practice  in  Milton.  He  was  a  delegate  from  his  State  to 
the   Peace  Convention  at  Washington,   and   after  the   inauguration  of 
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President  Lincoln  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  United  States  mint 
in  Philadelphia.  By  his  efforts,  with  the  approval  of  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
then  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  motto,  "In  God  we  trust"  was  placed 
on  the  national  coins.  He  was  later  reinstated  as  director  of  the  mint, 
and  held  that  position  for  several  years.  He  was  also  appointed  naval 
officer  of  Philadelphia,  but  resigned  after  holding  the  position  for  four 
years,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  professison.  He  was  particularly 
active  in  promoting  reforms  in  the  field  of  education  and  church  affairs. 

Unique  Political  Contest  of  1854 — The  political  contest  of  1854  was 
unique  in  certain  conspicuous  attributes  in  the  entire  history  of  Penn- 
sylvania politics,  in  the  opinion  of  A.  K.  McClure.  "It  was  the  last 
battle  made  by  the  Whig  party  as  a  recognized  factor  in  politics,  and 
while  the  Whig  organization  was  thus  in  its  dying  throes,  the  Democratic 
party  was  greatly  disintegrated  and  sowed  the  seeds  which  made  it 
practically  a  minority  party  for  more  than  a  generation.  True,  it  elected 
Buchanan  in  1856,  who  was  largely  a  minority  President,  but  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  thereafter  the  party  was  defeated  in  every  national 
contest.  Had  the  contest  for  Governor  in  1854  been  fought  out  squarely 
between  the  two  parties  without  the  intervention  of  the  Know  Nothing 
organization,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Whig  ticket  would  have  been 
elected,  because  of  the  Democratic  revolt  against  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  but  the  Know  Nothing  organization,  with  all  its 
severely  secret  appliances,  gradually  absorbed  quite  two-thirds  of  the 
Whigs  of  the  State,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Democrats.  The 
Whigs  and  Democrats  held  their  regular  State  conventions  early  in  the 
year,  as  was  common  in  those  days,  and  Governor  Bigler  was  renom- 
inated, not  only  with  entire  unanimity,  but  with  the  heartiest  enthusiasm 
exhibited  by  his  supporters.  There  was  then  no  sign  of  Democratic  dis- 
integration or  of  the  advent  of  the  new  political  factor  that  turned  every- 
thing topsy  turvy  in  the  politics  of  the  State.  I  was  a  delegate  in  the 
Whig  convention  and  heartily  supported  the  nomination  of  Pollock.  He 
was  the  logical  candidate  of  the  Whigs,  and  his  nomination  was  effected 
without  a  serious  contest.  Curtin's  name  was  presented  to  the  con- 
vention, not  with  any  hope  of  winning  the  nomination  for  him,  but  he 
was  the  favorite  of  a  large  element  of  the  young  Whigs  of  the  interior  of 
the  State,  and  they  simply  put  him  in  training  for  the  great  battles  which 
he  fought  later  in  life.  Pollock  had  exhibited  unusual  personal  and  polit- 
ical strength  in  carrying  at  three  consecutive  elections  his  Democratic 
Congressional  district  that  had  been  specially  fashioned  by  Governor 
Porter  to  give  Congressional  honors  to  his  old  friend,  John  Snyder.  He 
was  first  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Congressman 
Frick,  who  had  defeated  Snyder  in  1843,  a°d  died  soon  thereafter,  and 
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in  the  desperate  contest  of  1844  Pollock  won  out  by  a  small  majority,  to 
which  he  added  a  sweeping  victory  in  1846,  when  the  Democrats  were 
snowed  under  by  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  He  was  one  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  House  when  he  entered  Congress,  but  during  his 
nearly  six  sessions  of  service  he  had  exhibited  not  merely  great  efficiency 
as  a  national  legislator,  but  he  was  in  advance  of  most  of  his  older  asso- 
ciates in  heartily  sustaining  all  progressive  movements." 

Pollock  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  took  kindly  to  Professor  Morse 
when  he  came  to  Washington  and  was  shunned  by  nearly  all  Govern- 
ment officials  as  a  "luny  crank"  because  he  proposed  to  utilize1  the  light- 
ning for  the  transmission  of  messages,  remarks  the  same  writer,  and 
Pollock  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  among  public  men  in 
the  United  States  to  accept  Benton's  idea  of  the  great  destiny  of  the 
West  after  the  extension  of  United  States  territory  to  the  Pacific  by  the 
Mexican  annexation.  "He  was  a  man  of  fine  address,  delightful  man- 
ners, and  a  popular  orator  of  unusual  attainments.  He  was  not  a  man  of 
more  forceful  intellect  than  Bigler,  but  quite  as  logical  and  rather  more 
fervent  and  ornate  in  public  discussion.  Thus  the  two  candidates  for 
Governor  were  both  men  who  had  been  tried  in  the  public  service,  both 
of  unblemished  reputation,  and  both  prepared  to  bring  high  qualities  of 
statesmanship  and  ripe  experience  to  the  service  of  the  State.  Pollock 
indicated  Curtin  as  the  man  to  take  charge  of  his  campaign,  and  Curtin 
was  made  chairman  of  the  Whig  State  committee.  He  entered  upon  his 
new  duties  with  all  the  ardor  that  was  exhibited  in  his  public  efforts, 
and  everything  seemed  to  be  going  along  very  smoothly  for  a  month  or 
two  until  he  was  finally  confronted  with  the  startling  information  that 
there  was  a  secret  organization  in  the  State  that  embraced  a  clear  major- 
ity of  the  Whig  voters  and  many  of  the  Democratic  voters,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  Mayor  Conrad  in  Philadelphia  in  May  was  pointed  to  in  confir- 
mation of  the  statement.  I  happened  to  be  in  a  position  to  know  the 
inner  movements  of  that  contest,  and  while  there  have  been  some  political 
struggles  in  Pennsylvania  which  were  regarded  as  exceptionally  pe- 
culiar in  their  developments  and  results,  I  confess  that  I  never  saw  polit- 
ical high  jinks  played  to  the  limit  as  it  was  by  the  Know  Nothings  in 
1854." 

Know  Nothing  Party  Methods — Three  men,  all  of  whom  were  dead 
at  the  period  of  writing,  and  none  of  whom  are  remembered  as  a  factor 
in  Pennsylvania  politics,  had  managed  to  get  possession  of  the  machi- 
nery of  the  Know  Nothing  organization,  writes  Mr.  McClure.  "They 
were  men  of  low  cunning  and  had  availed  themselves  of  the  peculiar 
facilities  offered  by  the  new  secret  organization  to  make  leadership  auto- 
cratic in  authority.     There  were  no  public  assemblies  where  the  move- 
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merits  of  the  party  could  be  discussed,  and  those  who  controlled  the 
state  councils  of  the  organization  had  it  in  their  power  to  declare  any 
decision  that  best  suited  their  purpose,  and  they  started  out  to  make 
the  most  of  their  opportunity.  I  was  present  with  Curtin  when  the 
proposition  was  made  by  those  three  men,  who  showed  beyond  doubt 
that  they  held  the  control  of  the  Know  Nothing  nominations  absolutely 
in  their  own  hands,  as  the  local  Know  Nothing  lodges  voted  in  secret, 
neither  one  knowing  what  the  other  did,  while  the  returns  were  sent  to 
the  State  Council  to  be  computed  and  declared.  They  did  not  approach 
the  subject  with  any  degree  of  delicacy,  but  were  brutally  frank  alike  in 
their  demand  and  in  declaring  their  purpose  to  defeat  the  Whig  candi- 
date for  Governor  if  their  wishes  were  not  acceded  to.  Each  of  the 
three  men  required  a  pledge  from  Curtin  that  three  of  the  most  lucrative 
offices  in  the  gift  of  the  Governor,  being  the  inspectorships  of  Philadel- 
phia, should  be  given  to  them.  They  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that  it 
made  no  difference  how  the  Know  Nothing  lodges  voted,  they  would 
declare  the  nomination  in  favor  of  or  against  Pollock,  depending  upon 
Curtin's  agreement  to  their  proposition.  He  could  have  rejected  the 
traders  and  exposed  their  infamy,  but  it  would  probably  have  cost  the 
success  of  his  candidate.  Curtin  deliberated  long  and  had  several  con- 
ferences with  them  before  he  gave  his  answer,  and  he  finally  acceded  to 
their  demands  to  the  extent  of  agreeing  that  he  would  recommend  the 
appointments  they  demanded,  but  that  he  would  not  give  an  unqualified 
pledge  as  to  the  action  of  the  Governor,  who  was  then  not  a  member  of 
the  Know  Nothing  organization,  and  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  did 
formally  associate  himself  with  it.  Curtin  was  safe  in  taking  the  propo- 
sition that  he  did,  for  the  reason  that  the  same  men  could  not  have 
approached  the  Democratic  organization  with  a  like  proposition,  as 
Bigler  certainly  would  never  have  appointed  any  of  them,  even  if  they 
had  elected  him,  as  they  had  no  position  in  the  Democratic  party.  With 
visible  reluctance  they  finally  accepted  Curtin's  pledge,  of  which  Pollock 
had  no  knowledge,  and  it  was  understood  that  he  was  not  advised  of  it 
during  the  contest." 

The  programme  was  then  arranged  that  the  State  Council  should 
announce  as  the  nominees  of  the  Know  Nothing  party :  Pollock,  Whig, 
for  Governor ;  Mott,  Democrat,  for  canal  commissioner,  and  that  they 
should  nominate  one  of  their  own  order  as  the  third  candidate,  which 
was  for  a  vacancy  in  the  supreme  court.  Mott  is  described  as  a  dyed 
in  the  wool  Democrat  from  the  Tenth  Legion,  who  would  have  lost  a 
leg  in  preference  to  becoming  a  member  of  the  Know  Nothing  party, 
but  without  his  knowledge  he  was  declared  the  candidate,  and  did  not 
even  know  he  was  the  Know  Nothing  candidate  until  the  returns  gave 
him  the  largest  majority  that  had  ever  been  cast  for  any  man  in  Penn- 
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sylvania.  As  soon  as  the  election  was  over  and  he  saw  that  he  had  been 
given  this  large  majority  by  the  Know  Nothing  vote,  he  openly  de- 
nounced the  organization  as  deliberately  guilty  of  a  fraud  in  making  him 
its  candidate,  and  from  that  time  on  until  his  dying  day  he  is  described 
as  probably  the  most  determined  opponent  of  Know  Nothingism  the 
State  could  furnish.  Mott's  manifest  sincerity  and  bravery  produced  a 
deep  impression  and  were  in  contrast  with  the  venal  timidity  of  some 
other  politicians,  who  were  willing  to  profit  from  methods  that  were 
nefarious  and  mean.  It  was  the  exposure  by  men  like  Mott  that  had 
a  large  part  in  producing  a  collapse  of  Know  Nothingism  even  more 
rapid  than  its  rise. 

Pollock's  election  brought  out  the  usual  number  of  applicants  for 
the  important  places,  and  the  three  Know  Nothing  traders  decided  that 
they  would  accept  the  positions  of  flour  inspector,  leather  inspector  and 
bark  inspector.  "Curtin  was  the  only  man  named  for  secretary  of  the 
commonwealth,  as  he  was  considered  fairly  entitled  to  it,  and  the  Know 
Nothing  applicants  assumed  that  they  would  have  an  easy  victory  in 
gaining  their  lucrative  positions.  Curtin  literally  fulfilled  his  pledge, 
saying  to  the  Governor  that  he  had  given  his  promise  to  urge  these 
appointments,  but  had  not  pledged  the  governor  to  accept  them.  He 
also  frankly  told  the  Governor  all  that  had  transpired,  and  left  the 
Governor  to  solve  the  problem  in  his  own  way.  The  Governor's  first 
decision  was  to  appoint  none  of  them  but  he  afterwards  reconsidered  that 
and  gave  one  of  them  a  minor  inspectorship  of  the  city,  not  nearly  so 
profitable  as  any  of  the  three  they  had  presumably  contracted  for.  The 
disappointed  Know  Nothing  leaders  had  to  accept  their  defeat,  as  they 
had  no  way  of  visiting  vengeance  upon  any  one,  and,  as  their  party 
went  practically  to  pieces  within  a  year,  their  names  were  never  even 
locally  prominent  in  the  politics  of  the  State.  One  of  them  became  an 
active  Republican  and  finally  reached  legislative  honors,  but  the  others 
were  never  again  known  or  felt  in  the  local  contests  of  their  own  com- 
munities." 

Pollock  Favors  Pacific  Railway — James  Pollock  had  made  a  consider- 
able reputation  in  Congress  and  much  was  expected  of  him  as  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania.  "He  was  inaugurated  with  the  most  imposing  cere- 
monies I  have  ever  witnessed  on  a  like  occasion  at  Harrisburg,  and  his 
inaugural  address  had  the  ring  of  true  metal,"  writes  A.  K.  McClure. 
"He  was  the  first  man  who  obtained  formal  action  in  Congress  in  favor 
of  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Railway.  On  the  23d  of  June,  1848, 
he  offered  a  resolution  in  the  House  calling  for  the  appointment  of  a 
special  committee  to  inquire  into  the  necessity  and  practicability  of 
constructing  such  a  highway,  and  as  chairman  of  the  committee  he  made 
an  elaborate  report.    That  was  the  first  official  act  of  any  branch  of  the 
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government  in  favor  of  what  was  then  regarded  as  an  impossible  enter- 
prise. He  appreciated  the  fact  that  he  was  in  advance  of  his  time,  as 
the  first  sentence  of  his  report  made  to  Congress  was  in  these  words : 
'The  proposition  at  first  view  is  startling,'  but  he  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  the  enterprise  in  a  manner  that  in  a  few  years  became 
prophetic.  Many  of  his  immediate  constituents  regarded  him  as 
strangely  deluded  on  the  subject  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  and  in  the  winter 
of  1848  he  delivered  an  address  on  the  subject  at  Lewisburg  in  which  he 
said: 

"  'At  the  risk  of  being  considered  insane,  I  will  venture  the  predic- 
tion that  in  less  than  twenty  five  years  from  this  evening  a  railroad  will 
be  completed  and  in  operation  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  that  a  line  of  steamships  will  be  established  between  San  Fran- 
cisco, Japan  and  China,  and  there  are  now  in  my  audience  ladies  who 
will,  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  named,  drink  tea  brought  from 
China  and  Japan  by  this  route  to  their  own  doors.' "  Pollock's  predic- 
tion was  received  with  great  incredulity  and  yet  in  May,  1869,  twenty- 
one  years  after  he  had  delivered  himself  of  this  prophecy,  the  last  rail 
was  made  and  the  last  spike  driven  in  a  continuous  railway  line  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  slope. 

Sale  of  Public  Works  to  Pennsylvania  Railroad — Pollock  was  handi- 
capped at  the  beginning  of  his  administration  by  the  demoralization 
of  his  first  Legislature,  remembered  as  the  one  Know  Nothing  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  and  one  that  made  the  session  of  1855  a  blot  on  the 
annals  of  the  Commonwealth,  remarks  the  same  writer.  "It  was  not 
only  demoralized  by  a  free-for-all  race  for  the  United  States  senatorship 
that  dragged  in  the  strangest  combination  of  candidates  ever  known  in 
such  a  struggle,  but  the  only  legislation  of  importance  that  came  from 
it  was  what  was  known  as  the  'jug  law'  that  was  severely  restrictive 
upon  those  who  held  liquor  licenses,  and  a  bill  of  sale  for  the  Main  Line 
of  the  public  works,  that  had  such  harsh  conditions  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  bid  at  the  proposed  sale.  The  Governor  very 
strongly  urged  the  sale  of  the  public  works,  as  they  had  become  a 
running  sore  of  corruption,  including  political  debauchery  and  the 
systematic  plunder  of  the  treasury.  Two  years  later,  when  a  more 
reasonable  Legislature  was  assembled,  the  second  act  was  passed  and 
approved  for  the  sale  of  the  Main  Line,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
became  the  purchaser.  The  act  of  '55  proposing  the  sale  of  the  Main 
Line  was  so  severe  in  its  restrictions  as  to  absolutely  prohibit  the  sale, 
and  the  act  of  '57  erred  in  the  opposite  direction  by  making  the  terms 
entirely  too  liberal.  The  tonnage  tax  imposed  upon  the  traffic  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  absolutely  prohibitory  on  through  freight, 
as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  rivals  north  and  south  extending  to 
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the  western  markets,  entirely  free  from  such  taxation,  and  it  could  not 
possibly  compete  with  them.  Philadelphia  was  thus  deprived  of  a  fair 
share  of  the  commerce  of  the  West.  The  act  of  '57,  authorizing  the  sale 
of  the  Main  Line,  was  framed  with  the  knowledge  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  could  be  the  only  purchaser,  and  it  made  the  un- 
fortunate provision  in  a  single  section  that  the  company  should  be  re- 
leased from  the  tonnage  tax  and  from  State  taxation  upon  all  its  prop- 
erty, other  than  stocks  and  securities. 

"This  provision  seemed  reasonable  enough  at  that  time,  as  the 
company  had  very  little  real  estate  for  taxation  but,  viewing  its  great 
possessions  at  the  present  time,  there  would  be  a  very  general  protest 
against  such  a  vast  amount  of  property  being  free  from  taxation,  and 
it  would  inflame  popular  prejudice  to  an  extent  that  could  not  fail  to 
force  the  violation  of  the  contract.  The  supreme  court  held  that  the 
act  providing  for  the  sale  was  constitutional  in  all  but  the  single  section 
relating  to  taxation,  and  that  gave  the  Main  Line  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  with  the  tonnage  tax  unrepealed.  The  faith  of  the 
State  had  been  practically  pledged  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax,  but  it  was 
not  until  four  years  had  elapsed  that  the  Legislature  repealed  it,  although 
earnest  efforts  were  made  from  year  to  year  as  the  new  Legislature  met. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  took  possession  of  the  Main  Line 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1857,  and  in  his  annual  message  Governor  Pollock 
congratulated  the  people  of  the  State  upon  the  consummation  of  the 
sale.  He  said :  'The  many  approve ;  the  few  complain,  those  most  who 
have  gained  an  unenviable  reputation  by  reckless  disregard  of  the  public 
interests  as  exhibited  in  the  extravagant,  useless  and  fraudulent  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  money  for  selfish  or  partisan  purposes.'  " 

The  sale  embraced  only  the  Main  Line,  including  the  canals  and 
railroads  owned  by  the  State  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  but 
one  year  later  the  Legislature  of  1858  sold  all  the  remaining  State  canals 
to  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie  Railroad,  and  the  canal  board  was  abolished 
that  had  been  a  field  of  corruption  for  many  years.  Governor  Pollock 
exerted  a  powerful  if  not  a  controlling  influence  in  accomplishing  the 
sale  of  the  Main  Line,  that  became  the  first  development  of  the  pro- 
gressive policy  that  eventually  made  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany the  greatest  railway  system  in  the  world. 

The  third  year  of  James  Pollock's  governorship  was  marked  by  acute 
financial  difficulties.  In  the  latter  part  of  1857  the  Bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, then  the  leading  bank  of  the  State,  closed  its  doors  and  a  general 
panic  and  suspension  of  all  the  banks  of  the  State  speedily  followed. 
Only  three  weeks  divided  the  date  from  the  general  October  election 
when  a  new  Legislature  would  be  chosen,  and  it  became  a  very  serious 
question  when  the  term  of  a  Legislature  expired,  as  the  Constitution  of 
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1838  did  not  definitely  fix  the  limitations  to  the  terms  of  senators  and 
representatives.  To  avoid  the  complication  Governor  Pollock  summoned 
the  Legislature  on  very  short  notice  and  sent  a  message  urging  the 
enactment  of  a  law  legalizing  the  suspension  of  the  banks  for  a  definite 
period.  The  passage  of  the  measure  was  delayed  until  all  became  appre- 
hensive that  the  remedial  measure  would  not  be  enacted  before  the 
election  of  a  new  Legislature,  and  all  appreciated  the  possibility  of  a 
remedial  act  passed  by  the  old  Legislature  before  the  election  of  a  new 
one  being  declared  null  and  void. 

The  banks  appear  to  have  been  represented  by  a  powerful  lobby, 
as  they  were  liable  to  forfeiture  of  their  charters  at  any  time,  and  eventu- 
ally it  became  well  understood  that  the  relief  measures  desired  by  the 
banks  would  be  promptly  passed  by  the  use  of  the  influence  of  a  group 
of  politicians  who  held  the  balance  of  power.  "Bankers  were  inexperi- 
enced in  dealing  with  Legislature  corruptionists,  and  they  were  appalled 
at  the  proposition  to  secure  the  relief  by  the  purchase  of  a  gang  of 
boodlers.  In  the  emergency  they  sent  for  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
influential  of  the  bank  presidents  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  world  and  eminently  practical.  He  went  to  Harrisburg  and  when 
the  question  was  submitted  to  him  his  answer  was :  'What's  the  use  of 
praying  when  you're  in  hell ;  pay  the  d — d  scoundrels  and  let's  go  home.' 
His  advice  was  taken  and  the  banks  of  Pennsylvania  were  relieved  from 
the  penalty  of  suspension." 

The  Erie  Riots — What  are  known  as  the  Erie  riots  constitute  another 
of  the  troubles  with  which  Governor  Pollock's  administration  was  con- 
fronted. The  Erie  and  Northeastern  Railroad  Company  had  built  a 
short  line  connecting  with  the  New  York  Central  at  Buffalo  and  with  the 
Lake  Shore  line  at  Erie,  by  which  a  continuous  railway  line  was  made 
to  the  west,  writes  A.  K.  McClure.  "They  did  not  have  uniform  gauge 
at  that  time  and  the  gauge  west  of  Erie  was  different  from  the  gauge 
east,  and  it  required  all  passengers  and  traffic  to  be  transferred  at  Erie. 
The  necessities  of  commerce  required  that  it  should  be  relieved  from 
the  delay  and  cost  of  being  handled,  and  of  passengers  changing  cars, 
simply  because  there  was  a  difference  of  an  inch  or  two  in  the  gauge  of 
the  two  lines,  and  the  railways  changed  their  gauge  so  that  passengers 
and  freight  trains  passed  east  and  west  through  Erie  without  reship- 
ment  of  their  tonnage  and  passengers.  This  aroused  the  hostility  of 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Erie,  whose  sympathies  the  railway  company 
seemed  to  have  generally  alienated,  and  the  battle  progressed  little  by 
little  until  the  entire  comunity  became  involved  in  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful local  conflicts  in  the  history  of  the  State.  The  people  divided 
pretty  evenly  on  the  side  of  the  through  commerce,  or  in  favor  of  main- 
taining the  break  of  gauge,  and  the  two  contending  forces  were  popular- 
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ly  known  as  'Rippers'  and  'Shanghais.'  The  term  'Ripper'  was  applied 
to  the  friend  of  the  break  of  gauge,  as  they  had  repeatedly  ripped  up  the 
tracks  of  the  road,  and  later  on  when  the  contest  had  reached  white  heat, 
the  women  of  the  town  turned  out  in  a  body  and  burned  a  railroad  bridge. 
This  contest  continued  for  several  years,  and  so  completely  inflamed  the 
entire  community  that  the  prominent  citizens  were  divided  on  the  issue, 
and  ceased  all  social  intercourse  and  would  not  even  worship  at  the  same 
church.  Erie  was  an  important  county,  and  although  reliably  Whig 
under  all  ordinary  conditions,  disregarded  all  political  ties  and  elected  a 
divided  ticket  to  the  Legislature  on  the  distinct  issue  of  repealing  the 
charter  of  the  Erie  and  Northeast  Road.  After  a  long  and  irritating 
conflict  the  bill  transferring  the  custody  of  the  road  to  the  State  was 
passed  and  approved  by  the  Governor.  The  charter  powers  of  the  com- 
pany were  assumed  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  course  the  road  had 
to  be  operated  by  the  State  authorities.  Governor  Pollock  appointed 
ex-Congressman  Casey  as  State  superintendent  to  operate  the  road,  and 
after  struggling  for  a  few  months  in  vain  efforts  to  harmonize  the  people 
and  to  maintain  an  open  line  of  communication  between  the  East  and 
the  West  he  resigned  in  disgust.  The  Governor  then  appointed  the  late 
General  William  F.  Small,  of  Philadelphia,  an  experienced  soldier  in  the 
Mexican  War,  who  had  served  in  the  Senate,  hoping  that  he  would  be 
able  to  calm  down  the  belligerents  and  operate  the  line,  but  after  devot- 
ing some  weeks  to  his  work  he  declared  it  to  be  hopeless  and  sent  a 
peremptory  resignation  to  the  Executive. 

"The  Governor  sent  for  me,  stated  the  situation  and  urged  me  to 
accept  the  place.  It  was  certainly  a  most  uninviting  task,  but  he  was  so 
importunate  that  I  finally  agreed  to  accept,  only  on  the  condition  that 
he  would  give  me  full  authority  to  summon  the  necessary  military  power 
of  the  State  to  protect  the  line  when,  in  my  judgment,  it  was  necessary. 
He  said  that  he  did  not  see  any  other  way  to  maintain  the  peace  there, 
and  he  would  be  willing  that  I  should  summon  the  military  whenever, 
after  careful  consideration,  I  regarded  it  as  a  necessity  to  operate  the 
line.  I  went  to  Erie  at  once  and  fortunately  I  had  rather  intimate  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  most  of  the  leaders  in  the  dispute,  all  of  whom 
were  men  of  high  character  and  intelligence."  The  writer  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  city  was  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  Its  population  had  been  re- 
duced to  about  5,000,  business  was  at  a  standstill,  and  the  only  question 
that  was  discussed  in  parlors,  business  houses,  or  on  the  street  corner 
was  the  railroad  issue.  Finally,  Mr.  McClure  elaborated  a  plan  of  settle- 
ment which  the  leaders  of  the  opposing  factions  accepted  and  the  Erie 
riots  were  settled. 

Consolidation  of  City  of  Philadelphia — Meanwhile,  an  act  was  passed 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.     Before  February,  1854, 
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the  territory  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia  was  under  the  control  of  vari- 
ous municipal  corporations,  namely :  The  mayor,  aldermen  and  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  the  commissioners  and  inhabitants  of  the  district  of 
Southwark,  the  commissioners  and  inhabitants  of  the  incorporated  dis- 
trict of  the  Northern  Liberties,  the  commissioners  and  inhabitants  of  the 
Kensington  district,  the  commissioners  and  inhabitants  of  the  district  of 
Spring  Garden,  the  commissioners  and  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Moy- 
amensing,  the  commissioners  and  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Penn,  the 
commissioners  and  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Richmond,  the  districts 
of  West  Philadelphia  and  Belmont,  of  the  boroughs  of  Manayunk,  Ger- 
mantown,  Frankford,  White  Hall,  Bridesburg  and  Aramingo,  and  of  the 
townships  of  Passyunk,  Kingsessing,  Blockley,  Roxborough,  German- 
town,  Bristol,  Oxford,  Lower  Dublin,  Moreland,  Byberry,  Northern  Lib- 
erties and  Delaware  and  Penn.  On  the  second  day  of  that  month  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  approved  an  act  of  consolidating  the  aforesaid 
corporations  and  changing  the  corporate  name  of  the  mayor,  aldermen 
and  citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  "The  City  of  Philadelphia,"  the  boundaries 
of  its  territory  being  those  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia.  This  act  is 
known  as  the  "Consolidation  Act,"  and  divides  the  city  into  wards,  but 
continues  the  county  of  Philadelphia  as  one  of  the  counties  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  same  territory  thus  having  a  dual  name,  the  county  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  two  outstanding  events  of  Governor  Pollock's  administration 
were  the  sale  of  the  public  works  and  the  financial  panic  of  1857.  There 
was  at  the  time  great  uneasiness  throughout  the  country — civil  war  was 
already  casting  its  baneful  shadow,  and  there  were  premonitions  of  the 
great  catastrophe  that  was  ahead.  The  mood  of  the  land  was  not  such 
that  new  and  untried  methods  could  be  inaugurated.  The  public  debt 
pressed  heavily  on  Pennsylvania,  and  the  sale  of  public  properties,  the 
system  of  railroads  and  canals  uniting  Philadelphia  with  Pittsburgh  came 
as  a  big  relief.  The  public  feeling  embodied  itself  in  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature which  forbade  the  State  henceforth  from  building  or  maintaining 
public  works  or  acquiring  stocks  in  any  corporate  enterprise.  The 
financial  panic  made  an  enduring  impression.  Banks  were  wrecked,  mer- 
cantile interests  were  paralyzed,  and  all  enterprise  was  crippled  for  a 
time.  The  cooperation  of  the  Legislature  saved  a  situation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  full  issue  of  which  became  apparent  in  other  States  in  which 
the  Legislature  did  not  take  a  hand  to  avert  general  ruin.  Meanwhile, 
beneath  the  surface  tribulation  there  was  development  in  other  directions 
less  present  to  the  eye.  The  shipping  lines  joining  Philadelphia  with 
ports  in  Europe  became  consolidated.  The  roads  were  being  opened  up 
towards  the  far  West.  Nascent  industries  here  and  there  were  making 
modest  bows  to  the  world.     Educational  facilities  were  being  improved. 
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The  people  were  becoming  experts  in  the  field  of  government,  and  the 
land  was  growing  in  strength.  The  very  fact  of  the  possibility  of  a  civil 
war  was1  a  patent  indication  of  the  new  consciousness  of  strength  in  the 
American  people.  They  had  begun  to  realize  the  greatness  of  their 
country.  Out  of  that  consciousness  grew  the  idea  of  division,  and  it  was 
only  because  the  ideal  of  an  inviolate  America  was  more  potent  than 
the  other  that  the  dream  of  division  was  destroyed. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

WILLIAM   F.   PACKER   AS   GOVERNOR 

James  Buchanan,  fifteenth  President  of  the  United  States,  came  from 
Pennsylvania.  His  term  in  the  White  House  spanned  the  eve  of  the 
Civil  War  and  saw  the  gradual  accentuation  of  national  feeling  that  made 
it  unavoidable.  The  conflict  of  opinion  on  the  slavery  question  had  been 
of  long  standing,  but  it  had  been  hoped  the  Missouri  Compromise  had 
settled  it.  The  unfolding  of  events  showed  that  the  subject  was  not  so 
easily  disposed  of.  Every  new  advance  westward,  every  envelopment 
of  new  terrain  brought  the  question  back  in  an  accentuated  form.  The 
westward  march  of  population  went  in  time  past  Missouri  and  embraced 
new  sections  that  fed  the  Mississippi,  and  all  this  vast  area  was  supposed 
to  be  dedicated  to  freedom  both  for  the  white  man  and  the;  black  by  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  But  Southern  sentiment  found  such  compromise 
troublesome  and  had  long  meditated  a  way  of  circumventing  it.  In  1854 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  a  powerful  controversialist,  and  closely 
allied  with  Southern  sentiment,  brought  into  the  Senate  a  bill  to  organize 
a  new  territory  in  this  western  region  to  be  called  Nebraska.  At  once  the 
old  slavery  issue  arose  again,  bringing  nervousness  to  North  and  South, 
and  calling  for  a  canvass  of  all  that  could  be  said  for  or  against  it. 

Slavery  Question  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska — The  bill  was  in  course  of 
time  changed  to  provide  for  two  territories — Kansas  and  Nebraska.  But 
there  was  a  feature  in  it  that  gave  the  country  much  to  ponder.  By  this 
bill  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  repealed,  and  the  question  of  slavery 
was  to  be  left  to  the  people  of  the  territories  themselves.  It  was  declared 
to  be  the  purpose  of  the  bill  "not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  territory 
or  State,  nor  exclude  it  therefrom ;  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof 
perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  to  sit  by  and  watch  the 
struggle.  Before  there  was  a  vote  on  the  Douglas'  bill  a  fierce  debate 
took  place  in  Congress.  The  old  leaders,  Clay,  Webster  and  Calhoun, 
were  dead,  but  in  their  places  were  other  men,  less  disposed  to  compro- 
mise, and  eager  to  battle  for  their  ideas  of  right.  Men  like  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  of  Ohio,  denounced  the  bill  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  agreement 
between  North  and  South  in  1820.  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts, 
hailed  the  promise  of  a  fight,  and  called  on  his  countrymen  either  to 
defend  slavery  or  struggle  for  the  promotion  of  freedom.  Seward,  of 
New  York,  dared  the  slaveholders  to  come  forward  and  fight  for  the  soil 
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Lancaster;  one  of  the  first  volunteers  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  served  under  Judge 
Shippen  in  the  defense  of  Baltimore;  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Pennsylvania  in  1814-15;  elected  as  a  Federalist  to  the  Seventeenth, 
Eighteenth,  Nineteenth,  Twentieth,  and  Twenty-first  Congresses  (March  4,  1821- 
March  3,  1831);  minister  to  Russia,  June,  1832,  to  August,  1834;  elected  as  a  Demo- 
oat  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
William  Wilkins;  twice  reelected,  and  served  from  December  6,  1834,  until  he 
resigned  on  March  5,  1845;  secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Polk, 
March  6,  1845-March  7,  1849;  minister  to  Great  Britain,  1853-56;  elected  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  President  of  the  United  States  in  1856,  and  served 
from  March  4,  1857,  to  March  3,  1861;  retired  to  his  home  in  Wheatland,  near 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  died  June  1,  1868;  interment  in  Woodward  Hill 
Cemetery,  near  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
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of  Kansas.  Douglas,  with  the  backing  of  Jefferson  Davis,  the  foremost 
champion  of  the  slave  owners,  carried  the  bill  on  its  passage  with  a  vigor 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  final  vote  was  in  favor  of  the  bill.  The 
result  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  country,  and  it  was  realized  that 
the  principle  that  permeated  America's  upward  struggle  from  the  begin- 
ning was  again  to  be  made  a  fundamental  issue. 

Meanwhile,  there  arose  in  Kansas,  where  settlement  had  begun  a  long 
struggle  between  the  Free  Soil  immigrants  from  the  North  and  the  slave- 
holding  pioneers  from  the  South.  "At  the  first  election  hundreds  of  Mis- 
sourians,  with  music  and  banners,  pistols,  rifles  and  knives,  hurried  over 
the  border  to  outvote  the  Free  Soilers.  A  traveler  saw  some  of  them 
returning,  four  wagon  loads,  'and  in  them  were  six  men.  A  pole  about 
five  feet  high  stuck  bolt  upright  at  the  front  of  the  wagon ;  across  the 
stick  at  right  angles  was  tied  a  bowie  knife,  a  black  cambric  flag  with 
a  death's  head  daubed  on  it  in  white  paint,  and  a  long  streamer  of  beauti- 
ful glossy  Missouri  hemp  floated  from  the  pole.'  the  symbols  of  the 
border  men  returning  from  Kansas.  On  the  other  hand  companies  of 
Northerners  armed  with  Sharpe's  rifles  hurried  to  meet  the  crusaders 
from  the  South.  This  was  'Squatter  Sovereignty.'  For  statesmanlike 
debate  in  Congress  was  substituted  brutal  conflict.  There  were  robbery 
and  murder  by  both  sides.  In  a  single  year  two  hundred  persons  were 
killed  and  two  million  dollars  in  property  was  destroyed.  'Bleeding 
Kansas,'  as  Sumner  called  it,  gave  fine  object  lesson  of  'popular  sov- 
ereignty.' At  first  the  slave  holders  won  the  elections,  organized  a  slave 
territory  and  adopted  the  laws  of  Missouri,  slave  code  and  all." 

The  free  Northerners,  however,  refused  to  be  governed  by  laws  such 
as  those  which  had  been  successfully  defended  in  Missouri.  They  con- 
vened at  Topeka,  drew  up  a  constitution,  and  asked  Congress  to  admit 
Kansas  as  a  free  State.  Congress  did  not  at  the  time  act  on  these 
petitions.  But  it  was  evident  that  the  pro-freedom  men  were  to  be  more 
than  a  match  for  the  pro-slavery  men  in  Kansas  as  elsewhere.  By  1858 
the  Free  Soil  men  were  in  control  of  the  territorial  government.  In  1861 
Kansas  became  a  State  in  the  Union.  But  the  struggle  was  having  a 
bad  effect  on  the  old  parties.  Both  the  Whigs  and  Democrats  were  hurt 
by  their  inability  to  put  an  end  to  slavery  wrangle.  The  failure  in  the 
attempt  at  compromise  and  the  resentment  felt  against  the  fugitive  slave 
laws  disgusted  thousands  of  Northern  Whigs,  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act  finished  the  party's  ruin.  The  Democratic  party,  too,  lost  many 
thousands  of  Northern  voters,  who  went  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  Free 
Soilers.  Thus  out  of  great  numbers  of  discontented  voters  from  the  old 
parties  there  was  formed  a  party  pledged  to  oppose  the  extension  of 
slavery.  The  rallying  cry  was :  "No  more  slave  territory."  In  Mich- 
igan the  party  was  called  the  Republican  party  and  the  name  was  soon 
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widely  accepted.  In  1856  it  was  organized  as  a  national  party  in  a  great 
convention  at  Pittsburgh  The  Republican  party  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent John  C.  Fremont,  who  had  won  fame  as  a  pathfinder  in  the  far  West. 
The  party  declared  against  the  extension  of  slavery  and  said  Congress 
could  and  would  have  to  stop  it.  It  was  then  that  the  Democrats  nom- 
inated James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  declared  their  approval  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  This  made  their  candidate  and  platform 
popular  in  the  South.  Buchanan  was  elected,  but  the  new  Republican 
party  alarmed  their  opponents  by  their  strength,  for  they  carried  all  but 
five  of  the  non-slaveholding  States. 

Packer  Opposes  Buchanan  on  Slavery — The  political  contest  of  1857 
in  Pennsylvania  was  waged  when  the  financial  panic  was  at  its  height 
and  when  the  voting  population  was  in  doubt  as  to  which  leader 
would  most  safely  carry  the  State  through  the  storm  of  disaster  and 
depression.  The  Democrats  flocked  around  the  banner  of  William  F. 
Packer,  a  journalist  and  a  legislator  of  experience.  The  remnant  of 
the  American  party  put  Isaac  Hazelhurst  in  the  field,  while  the  Free 
Soilers  carried  the  standard  of  David  Wilmot,  of  the  "Wilmot  proviso" 
fame,  the  champion  of  anti-slavery,  and  author  of  the  bill  to  exclude 
slavery  from  the  territory  purchased  from  Mexico  in  1846.  Wilmot  also 
received  the  support  of  the  recently  organized  Republican  party,  which 
had  absorbed  the  Whigs  and  was  soon  to  draw  the  free  soil  voters  into 
its  ranks. 

William  Fisher  Packer,  the  Democrat,  was  elected,  and  it  was  well, 
for,  with  an  influential  party  behind  him  and  fixed  principles  to  contend 
for,  he  was  best  fitted  to  deal  with  the  important  affairs  of  state  that 
required  attention.  Packer,  moreover,  was  sound  on  all  the  leading 
questions  of  the  time,  and  was  not  a  novice  in  matters  of  legislation  and 
their  relation  to  the  executive.  Buchanan  was  President  of  the  United 
States  when  Packer  took  office.  The  President's  attitude  on  the  slavery 
question  was  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  people  who  held  the  institution 
in  abhorrence.  The  State  administration  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
course  Buchanan  was  pursuing,  and  it  was  well,  perhaps,  that  a  conserv- 
ative Democrat  should  occupy  the  gubernatorial  chair  at  that  time.  A 
little  later,  when  the  first  break  came,  and  trouble  was  threatening, 
Packer  made  his  attitude  clear,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction 
in  Pennsylvania  that  a  man  on  whom  those  who  took  their  stand  on  what 
were  called  clear  American  principles  could  rely.  Governor  Packer 
assumed  the  duties  of  office  in  January,  1858.  The  new  Governor  came 
of  Quaker  ancestry  and  was  born  in  Centre  County,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1807.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  had  apprenticed  himself  to  a  relative 
who  had  published  a  newspaper  in  Sunbury.     After  completing  his  ap- 
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prenticeship  in  Bellefonte  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  for  two  years  in 
the  office  of  Simon  Cameron,  then  public  printer  at  Harrisburg,  and 
read  law  for  a  short  time  in  Williamsport.  In  1827  he  became  one  of  the 
proprietors  and  editors  of  the  "Lycoming  Gazette,"  of  which  he  was  sole 
manager,  1829  to  1836.  He  was  author  of  an  "Address  to  the  People 
of  Philadelphia"  (1831),  urging  the  construction  of  the  West  Branch 
Canal  as  part  of  the  system  of  internal  improvements  that  was  then 
under  discussion,  and  was  superintendent  of  that  division  until  the  work 
was  completed  in  1835.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  in  1836  of  the  "Key- 
stone" at  Harrisburg,  which  became  the  organ  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  State.  He  was  a  canal  commissioner  during  the  years  1839  to 
1842.  In  1842  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  "Keystone,"  and  became 
auditor-general  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  office  he  held  till  1845. 
In  1847  and  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  was  chosen  Speaker  for  both  terms.  In  1849  he  was  elected 
a  State  Senator,  and  while  in  the  Senate  he  secured,  against  strong  op- 
position, the  incorporation  of  the  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company,  the 
beginning  of  railroad  connections  with  Baltimore.  He  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation  on  its  organization  in  1852,  and  when  the  road 
was  consolidated  with  others  to  form  the  Northern  Central  Railway, 
became  a  director  in  the  latter  company.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Convention  and  labored  for  the  nomination  of  James 
Buchanan  for  the  Presidency  in  1856,  and  his  term  as  Governor  covered 
in  the  main  the  term  of  Buchanan  as  President.  But,  as  has  been  indi- 
cated, in  the  great  question  then  challenging  nation-wide  interest,  he  was 
forced  to  oppose  the  policies  of  President  Buchanan,  and  did  so  very 
energetically. 

Governor  Pollock,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Governor  Packer 
in  office,  had  done  a  good  deal  to  promote  the  public  welfare,  but  the 
currency  question  still  needed  attention.  It  called  for  a  thorough  over- 
hauling, but  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  people  of  the  State 
at  large,  like  the  people  of  other  States,  were  little  concerned  at  the  time 
about  local  or  provincial  matters.  National  questions  were  well  to  the 
fore  and  they  absorbed  the  national  attention.  President  Buchanan 
urged  the  admission  of  Kansas  to  the  Federal  Union  as  a  slave  State, 
and  that  despite  the  wishes  of  the  free  settlers  of  that  territory.  He 
declared  himself  on  the  side  of  slavery,  and  at  that  time  there  was  no 
State  in  the  Union  more  energetically  opposed  to  slavery  than  the  State 
among  whose  sons  he  stood  as  the  only  President.  His  own  Lancaster 
County  was  a  veritable  hotbed  of  all  the  forces  that  had  been  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  human  freedom,  and  the  people  of  the  county  had  looked 
with  pride  on  Buchanan  as  a  favorite  son.  On  many  occasions  they  had 
honored  him  with  heavy  votes.     He  had  been  elected  to  posts  of  high 
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honor,  and  from  1812,  when  he  began  to  practice  in  Lancaster  to  the  close 
of  the  Presidential  term,  he  was  most  of  the  time  in  the  public  service 
to  which  his  county  had  commissioned  him.  He  was  a  Democrat  of  firm 
convictions,  yet  he  had  always  been  candid  in  declaring  his  opinions  and 
policy. 

John  Brown's  Raid — When  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held 
that  slaves  were  chattels  on  the  level  of  cattle  public  opinion  in  the  coun- 
try did  not  manifest  any  high  degree  of  surprise,  because  it  was  already 
understood  that  that  high  tribunal  had  shown  a  tendency  to  take  the 
side  of  the  slave  owners.  When  Buchanan,  however,  urged  the  admis- 
sion of  a  new  State  as  a  slave  State  he  went  farther  than  his  Pennsyl- 
vania supporters  could  follow  him,  and  many  of  them  deserted  him. 
Prominent  among  the  old  friends  and  new  opponents  of  Buchanan  was 
John  W.  Forney,  who  had  won  wide  prominence  in  journalistic  circles. 
Buchanan  had  received  the  electoral  vote  of  every  slave  State  and  several 
of  the  Northern  States,  and  naturally  he  most  favored  the  interests  that 
had  elevated  him  to  power.  But  when  he  discovered  towards  the  end  of 
his  term  that  he  had  overreached  himself,  he  adopted  a  temporizing 
policy.  As  a  result  of  his  new  attitude  he  lost  the  support  of  the  South 
and  fell  between  two  stools. 

Then  John  Brown  made  his  famous  but  unsuccessful  raid.  He  had 
lived  a  short  time  in  Chambersburg,  and  was  known  to  the  citizens  there 
as  Dr.  Smith,  a  mining  operator  having  interests  in  Maryland.  One 
Sunday  night  in  October,  1859,  Brown  set  out  on  the  desperate  errand  by 
which  he  proposed  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  against  the  institution  of 
slavery,  but  which  in  fact  landed  him  on  the  gallows  a  month  afterwards. 
It  was  swift  retribution  that  overtook  John  Brown  when  he  was  hanged 
on  that  early  December  morning.  It  was  a  prompt  enforcement  of  an 
arbitrary  law,  but  it  served  no  purpose  other  than  to  arouse  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  throughout  the  entire  North.  In  Philadelphia  there 
was  intense  excitement,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  hanging,  Lucretia 
Mott,  the  Quaker  abolitionist,  and  other  speakers,  addressed  a  vast  as- 
semblage of  citizens.  There  was,  however,  division  among  the  people, 
for  the  derisive  hisses  and  groans  from  the  audience  showed  the  presence 
of  a  strong  pro-slavery  sentiment.  Brown's  body  was  carried  through 
the  city  on  December  4,  on  which  occasion  there  was  an  impressive 
demonstration  of  sympathy  for  the  cause  he  had  assumed  to  represent. 

Thus  the  once  equable  history  of  Pennsylvania  was  coming  to  be 
chequered  by  events  of  an  unusual  character  and  full  of  significance  as 
auguries  of  greater  events  yet  to  come.  A  sense  of  danger  deepened  as 
time  went  on.  The  men  known  as  conservative  and  the  officials  at  the 
head  of  the  State  government  were  hoping  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
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stern  political  problem,  and  strenuous  and  continuous  efforts  were  made 
in  that  direction.  Another  Presidential  campaign  stood  in  the  offing. 
The  people  of  the  State  were  stirred  by  an  excitement  fed  from  many 
sources,  and  if  there  was  to  be  a  fair  expression  of  popular  sentiment 
men  in  official  circles  would  have  to  be  calm  and  seek  to  preserve  good 
order  among  the  people.  These  were  something  of  the  views  held  by 
Governor  Packer  and  his  administration,  and  something  of  their  spirit 
appears  to  have  animated  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  kept  them  in 
restraint  in  the  face  of  strong  temptations  towards  violence  or  ill-tem- 
pered speech  during  the  six  months  immediately  preceding  the  Presiden- 
tial election  of  i860.  Never  before  had  so  much  depended  on  the  result 
of  the  ballot.  When  the  time  arrived  for  the  selection  of  candidates  for 
the  national  and  State  tickets  in  i860,  business  interests  were  tem- 
porarily put  aside,  and  the  public  attention  was  riveted  on  the  proceed- 
ings and  final  action  of  the  conventions.  In  Pennsylvania  men  of  good 
judgment  were  chosen  to  sit  in  that  body  and  share  in  its  deliberations, 
and  the  people  were  governed  by  strong  hopes  that  a  salutary  wisdom 
would  govern  its  councils.  There  was  really  only  one  question  to  discuss 
and  that  was :  Shall  the  institution  of  slavery  be  continued  in  the  United 
States?  Strong  feeling  had  inflamed  the  question,  and  the  memory  of 
violence  on  both  sides  was  burdened  with  the  vision  of  stronger  violence 
yet  to  come.  There  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  contention  had  gone 
so  far  that  it  would  have  to  be  solved  soon,  in  what  manner  the  gods  alone 
could  decide. 

Lincoln  the  Republican  Candidate — The  Democrats  of  Pennsylvania 
had  united  on  Henry  D.  Foster,  their  candidate  for  Governor,  but  were 
divided  in  the  choice  for  President,  one  faction  favoring  the  ticket  headed 
by  Breckenridge,  and  the  other  advocating  support  for  Douglas.  The 
Republicans  with  one  accord  favored  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  as  Presidential 
nominees,  and  were  a  unit  for  Andrew  G.  Curtin  for  Governor.  At  the 
polls  the  Republican  ticket  was  successful.  Curtin  was  elected  by  a  clear 
majority.  The  national  ticket  headed  by  Abraham  Lincoln  was  also 
successful,  and  so  for  the  first  time  the  recently  organized  party  had 
elected  a  President,  won  indeed  by  the  simple  strength  of  his  character, 
but  oblivious  of  the  great  part  he  was  to  play  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  the  unique  place  he  was  to  occupy  in  the  enduring  memory 
of  his  countrymen.  Thus  the  former  rail  splitter,  later  the  lawyer  and 
legislator,  later  the  leader  of  the  abolitionists,  the  man,  simple  and  prim- 
itive, and  naive,  despite  his  greatness  of  intellect  and  nobility  of  char- 
acter, became  almost  without  conscious  effort  or  ambition  on  his  part, 
merely  carried  forward  by  the  strength  of  his  feeling  in  the  direction  of 
moral  order  and  beauty,  became  by  the  expressed  will  of  the  people,  who 
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even  at  that  time  had  not  sensed  his  greatness,  executive  and  chief  of  the 
greatest  republic  human  history  had  known. 

Andrew  G.  Curtin,  who  succeeded  Packer  as  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  held  the  office  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  noted  also 
as  the  friend  and  associate  of  Lincoln  and  Simon  Cameron,  Lincoln's 
secretary  of  war,  first  appeared  as  a  figure  in  Pennsylvania  politics  in 
I855,  when  he  became  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  by  virtue 
of  that  office,  superintendent  of  common  schools.  He  served  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth  and  superintendent  of  schools  from  1855  to 
1858,  and  he  was  elected  Governor.  The  six  years  next  following  his 
public  record  formed  an  important  chapter  in  Pennsylvania  and  national 
history,  for  he  was  the  close  friend  and  adviser  of  Lincoln,  and  when 
Simon  Cameron  was  called  into  the  President's  cabinet  there  were  three 
conspicuous  figures  in  Pennsylvania  as  in  the  national  military  field  of 
affairs,  Lincoln,  Curtin  and  Cameron.  In  the  South  the  election  of  i860 
was  followed  by  open  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  the 
manifestations  of  that  will  took  form  according  to  the  temper  of  those 
who  controlled  its  policy.  While  Buchanan  was  still  president  and 
Packer  still  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  South  Carolina  adopted  her  reso- 
lution of  secession,  and  similar  action  had  entered  into  the  deliberations 
of  other  States.  It  was  this  extravagant  action  that  called  forth  from 
Governor  Packer  the  patriotic  utterances  appropriate  to  the  time.  He 
put  the  preliminary  case  of  the  Union  in  a  nutshell  when  he  declared: 
"The  advocates  of  secession  claim  that  the  Union  is  clearly  a  compact 
between  the  several  States  composing  it,  and  that  any  one  of  the  States, 
when  aggrieved,  may,  at  its  pleasure,  declare  it  will  no  longer  be  a 
party  to  the  compact.     This  doctrine  is  clearly  erroneous." 

Pennsylvania  Protests  its  Unprotected  Borders — Packer  showed  little 
sympathy  with  the  temporizing  policy  of  President  Buchanan  on  the 
slavery  question,  and  he  gave  strong  expression  to  the  general  feeling 
regarding  the  President's  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  Pennsylvania 
when  the  rebellious  South  was  making  preparation  for  war,  and  the 
North  was  powerless  to  prevent  such  preparation.  Soon  after  the  elec- 
tion the  secretary  of  war  in  Washington  ordered  the  arms  and  ammu- 
nition in  the  arsenal  at  Lawrenceville  to  be  shipped  to  New  Orleans,  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  defenses  of  that  city.  This  bold  and 
unwarranted  action  was  known  to  the  President  but  he  made  no  move 
to  stop  it.  Buchanan  knew  that  no  State  outranked  Pennsylvania  in  the 
intensity  of  its  anti-slavery  sentiment.  He  knew  that  its  southern 
boundary  was  the  dividing  line  between  the  slave  States  and  the  free 
States ;  he  knew  that  murder  and  violence  of  every  kind  was  the  certain 
corollary  to  the  clash  of  sentiment,  as  had  been  repeatedly  shown  during 
the  immediate  preceding  years;  and  he  must  have  foreseen  that  in  the 
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case  of  war  its  territory  would  certainly  be  subject  to  invasion  by  the 
southern  army,  and  that  the  revengeful  southern  spirit  would  seek  to 
visit  its  wrath  upon  the  people  who  had  most  vigorously  combatted 
the  domestic  institution  to  which  they  were  so  strongly  attached.  Yet 
Buchanan  permitted  the  agents  of  the  South  to  weaken  the  defenses  of 
his  own  State ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  arose 
in  loud  protest  against  the  iniquity  that  the  President's  secretary  of 
war  informed  them  that  the  order  for  removal  would  be  countermanded. 
Resolutions  were  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  President  be  called  upon 
to  "purge  his  cabinet  of  disloyal  members,  and  see  to  it  that  the  Republic 
suffer  no  detriment"  as  long  as  its  chief  magistracy  was  in  his  hands. 
But  Buchanan  held  on  to  the  end  without  changing  his  policy,  and  it 
was  left  to  the  single-minded  Lincoln  to  provide  the  nation  with  a  pro- 
gramme and  screw  up  the  energy  of  the  nation  to  a  resolution  proper 
to  the  unprecedented  crisis. 

Lincoln  Visits  Pennsylvania — In  the  presidential  campaign  of  i860 
the  northern  and  the  southern  Democrats  had  contrived  to  hold  together 
for  a  time  but  in  the  convention  at  Charleston  they  split.  The  northern 
division  of  the  party,  led  by  Douglas,  would  not  go  as  far  as  the  southern 
division  wanted  to  go  in  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  slave  in- 
terests. As  it  was  clear  there  was  no  possibility  of  a  reconciliation 
between  the  view  of  the  northern  element  and  the  views  of  the  southern 
element.  In  the  end  each  named  a  candidate.  Douglas  was  the  northern 
candidate  and  J.  C.  Breckinridge  the  southern.  A  new  party  of  moder- 
ate, cautious  men,  whose  strength  lay  in  the  border  States,  nominated 
Governor  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  and,  expressing  their  purpose  in 
their  party  name,  the  Constitutional  Union  Party,  asked  men  to  end 
the  slavery  quarrel  and  to  make  their  chief  aim  the  saving  of  the  Union. 
The  Republican  convention  at  Chicago  was  a  dramatic  one.  It  was 
held  in  the  largest  hall  of  the  city  with  a  great  multitude  of  onlookers. 
Seward,  Chase  and  Lincoln  were  the  three  outstanding  names  among  the 
candidates.  There  was  a  memorable  outburst  of  enthusiasm  as  Lincoln 
was  nominated  as  the  "available  man"  for  the  crisis.  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
of  Maine,  was  nominated  for  Vice-president.  Thus  with  four  candidates 
in  the  field  the  election  was  bitterly  fought.  Lincoln  carried  every  free 
State  but  New  Jersey,  and  thus  secured  a  hundred  and  eighty  electoral 
votes  out  of  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  three.  Lincoln  passed  through 
Harrisburg  on  his  way  to  Washington,  and  while  in  the  Pennsylvania 
capital  was  welcomed  by  a  great  throng  of  people,  and  cordially  greeted 
by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  whom  in  return  he  addressed. 
When  he  left  the  State  capital  for  Washington  it  became  advisable  to 
travel  secretly  by  a  circuitous  route  to  Philadelphia  and  thence  south- 
Pa.— 90 
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ward,  as  there  were  rumors  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  him  in  Baltimore. 
The  passage  of  the  war  President  through  Pennsylvania  made  it  clear  to 
him  that  in  that  State  he  would  find  devoted  support,  and  he  could  not 
but  feel  that  he  had  an  almost  solid  North  behind  him  as  he  faced  the 
great  arbitrament  which  it  was  henceforth  clear  could  not  be  avoided. 

Cameron  as  Secretary  of  War — In  the  campaign  that  led  to  the  elec- 
tion of  i860  Simon  Cameron  was  a  conspicuous  and  influential  figure. 
He  was  at  the  time  United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
occasionally  his  name  came  up  as  a  possible  Presidential  candidate.  He 
was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  his  prominent  political  career  began 
when  he  was  elected  Senator  in  1845  f°r  tne  term  ending  in  1849.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  acted  with  the  Democrats  on  important  party  questions 
such  as  the  Missouri  compromise  bill,  and  when  this  was  repealed  in 
1854,  he  became  identified  with  the  "people's  party,"  which  was  subse- 
quently merged  with  the  Republicans.  As  its  candidate  he  was  re- 
elected to  the  Senate  for  the  full  term  of  six  years  beginning  in  1857,  a 
period  that  covered  the  critical  period  of  secession  and  the  early  part  of 
the  war.  Cameron  became  conspicuous  for  his  work  on  behalf  of  recon- 
cilation.  His  advocacy  of  peace  indeed  led  to  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  his  fidelity  to  the  Union.  At  the  Republican  convention  he  was 
strongly  supported  for  the  presidency  and  again  for  the  vice-presidency ; 
but  lack  of  harmony  in  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  prevented  his  nomi- 
nation for  the  latter  office.  Lincoln  called  him  to  the  cabinet  as  secre- 
tary of  war  and  he  proved  signally  equal  to  the  arduous  duties  of  his 
position.  He  was  the  advocate  indeed  of  more  stringent  and  aggressive 
war  measures  than  President  Lincoln  was  prepared  to  carry  out,  and 
he  directed  the  northern  generals  to  employ  fugitive  slaves  under  such 
organizations  and  in  such  occupations  as  exigencies  might  suggest  or  re- 
quire. In  the  original  draft  of  his  report  to  Congress  he  boldly  advo- 
cated the  arming  of  fugitive  slaves,  but  this  was  modified  on  consulta- 
tion with  the  cabinet.  Pennsylvania  was  to  play  a  predominating  role 
in  the  civil  struggle  that  for  a  time  endangered  the  life  of  the  country, 
and  Pennsylvania  men  were  conspicuous  among  the  leaders  both  in  the 
field  and  behind  the  lines.  Never  before  was  the  State's  position  as  key- 
stone more  forcibly  brought  out.  The  State  formed  the  border  ground 
between  North  and  South  and  the  brunt  of  the  war  fell  largely  upon  it. 
Memorable  battles  were  fought  on  its  soil,  and  the  thunder  of  artillery 
was  heard  within  a  short  distance  of  its  borders.  Had  the  tide  of  victory 
been  in  the  other  direction  Pennsylvania  would  have  taken  the  place  of 
Virginia  as  the  cockpit  of  war.  As  it  was  a  heavy  responsibility  fell 
upon  it,  and  it  is  the  glory  of  the  State  that  its  sons  bore  that  responsi- 
bility well,  and  worked  strenuously  and  fought  cleanly  for  the  welfare 
of  the  land  that  bore  them.    The  appearance  of  Lincoln  on  the  scene  as 
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head  of  the  nation  carried  the  contention  of  the  States  to  a.  development 
that  called  for  an  immediate  solution.  The  new  President  was  deeply 
in  earnest,  but  wanted  to  avoid  bloodshed.  The  first  blow  came  from  the 
South.  The  act  was  a  declaration  of  war  and  Pennsylvania  and  the 
North  made  preparations  for  a  struggle  of  which  even  they  at  that  time 
could  not  forsee  the  extent  and  duration. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   ADMINISTRATION   OF   GOVERNOR   ANDREW   G. 
CURTIN— 1861-1867. 

Prefatory  Note — In  the  following  chapters,  covering  the  administra- 
tions of  the  various  Governors  from  1861  to  1925,  the  author,  instead 
of  giving  a  history  of  all  of  the  events  of  importance  during  each  of  these 
administrations,  which  in  a  work  of  this  sort  is  impossible,  will  seek  to 
give  the  most  salient  features  of  each  of  these  periods.  To  attempt  to 
cover  the  complete  history  of  each  administration  would  carry  this  his- 
tory far  beyond  normal  limits.  Nor  is  it  possible  within  the  limits  of  any 
one  single  history  of  Pennsylvania  to  cover  the  vast  fields  of  the  political, 
religious,  educational,  commercial  and  industrial  divisions  of  its  life  as  a 
great  Commonwealth. 

If,  therefore,  the  author  can  make  the  mountain  peaks  of  each  of 
these  periods  stand  out  above  the  levels  of  the  general  developments  of 
the  ordinary  events  of  the  period,  his  purpose  shall  have  been  accom- 
plished, however  unsatisfactory  it  may  be. 

In  many  of  the  events  covered  by  the  latter  part  of  this  book  the 
author  has  taken  part.  Sometimes  as  nothing  more  than  a  witness,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  railroad  riots  in  Pittsburgh  in  1877,  but  more  often  as  a 
participant,  a  modest  one,  it  is  sure,  but  nevertheless  as  an  actor  in  the 
scenes  which  were  taking  place  upon  the  stage,  rather  than  as  a  spectator 
in  the  audience,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Johnstown  flood,  the  Austin  dis- 
aster, the  plans  in  the  work  of  the  Council  of  National  Defence  and  the 
Draft  Boards,  etc.,  during  the  World  War.  But,  in  all  of  these  events 
and  in  everything  connected  with  them  as  well  as  in  the  events  which 
have  been  seen  simply  through  the  eyes  of  a  student  of  history,  the 
author  has  sought  to  avoid  every  thing  of  a  merely  personal  interpreta- 
tion or  judgment  of  both  the  events  and  the  actors  in  them,  and  where 
any  interpretation  is  made  or  judgment  rendered,  it  has  been  done  with- 
out malice.  Many  of  the  men  who  appear  in  this  history  as  the  chief 
actors  in  the  events  which  are  mentioned,  have  been  and  still  are  the 
warmest  and  best  friends  the  author  has  ever  had.  Nothing  said  in  this 
book  is  said  with  any  other  than  highest  motive  which  a  lover  of  this 
great  Commonwealth  can  have,  a  deeper  respect,  a  greater  admiration, 
and  more  unbounded  love  for  Pennsylvania.  Political  parties,  theories 
of  administration,  men  and  women,  with  differing  ideas  and  ideals,  come 
and  go,  Pennsylvania  remains.  The  "Holy  Experiment"  goes  on,  and  it 
will  go  on,  regardless  of  changes  in  administration,  as  long  as  this  great 
nation  endures. 
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The  Administration  of  Governor  Andrew  G.  Curtin — When  a  great 
crisis  comes  in  the  history  of  any  virile  State  and  Nation,  the  Great  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Universe  always  has  a  man  prepared  to  meet  it.  When'  the 
Nation  which  had  been  brought  forth  in  the  bloodshed  of  the  Revolution 
came  to  the  supreme  trial  of  its  right  to  exist  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  the  God  of  men  and  of  nations  had  a  man  prepared  to  meet  it. 
He  had  prepared  for  that  trial  the  mind  and  the  heart  and  the  soul  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  from  the  day  of  his  birth  to  the  day  when  he 
placed  his  strong  hands  upon  the  helm  of  the  Ship  of  State,  to  guide  it 
through  the  storms  and  tempests  of  the  darkest  nights  in  American  his- 
tory. And,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  put  into  that  position  of  trial  and  of 
trust,  chiefly  because  of  the  influence  of  the  election  of  Andrew  Curtin 
as  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  shortly  before  his  own  election  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  The  election  of  Governor  Curtin  in 
Pennsylvania  made  certain  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  President. 

Prior  to  the  convention  in  Chicago,  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York  would  be  the  nominee.  Pennsylvania 
was  opposed  to  Seward,  and  it  was  almost  an  assured  fact  that  without 
Pennsylvania  the  Republican  party  could  not  elect  its  nominee.  Andrew 
G.  Curtin,  the  nominee  of  the  party  for  the  Governorship  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, went  to  Chicago  with  Colonel  Alexander  K.  McClure,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  State  Committee.  Here  they  met  with  Henry  S. 
Lane,  the  nominee  for  Governor  of  Indiana.  Through  the  efforts  of 
Curtin,  Lane  and  McClure  the  delegates  gave  up  their  preference  for 
Seward,  and  with  the  support  of  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lincoln  was  assured.  Following  the  convention  at  Chicago  came 
the  election  of  Curtin  as  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  which  made  the 
election  of  Lincoln  almost  a  certainty. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  prepared  for  the  work  which  he  had 
to  do  as  President  of  the  United  States,  so  Andrew  G.  Curtin  was  the 
man  prepared  to  take  the  guidance  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  southern 
boundary  had  been  disputed  from  the  early  days  of  conflict  with  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  It  is  significant  that  this  boundary  line  of  Mason  and 
Dixon  should  have  become  the  invisible  boundary  between  the  loyal  and 
disloyal  States,  and  that  Pennsylvania  should  again  occupy  the  keystone 
in  the  arch  of  the  Union  of  States,  as  it  had  occupied  it  in  the  arch  of  the 
union  of  colonies.  If  Pennsylvania  fell,  the  arch  would  fall  in  ruins.  A 
weak  Governor  in  Pennsylvania  in  1861,  or  a  Governor  without  vision, 
would  have  been  as  disastrous  to  the  Union  as  would  be  a  President  at 
Washington  without  strength  of  soul  and  firmness  of  conviction  and 
largeness  of  heart. 

It  was  well,  therefore,  for  the  United  States  as  well  as  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  in  1861  there  stood  back  of  the  sad-eyed,  large-visioned  man 
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at  the  White  House  in  Washington  such  a  man  with  as  keen  vision, 
strength  of  character  and  largeness  of  heart,  at  the  Executive  Mansion  at 
Harrisburg.  The  two  men  were  little  alike  in  appearance,  save  that  both 
towered  above  other  men.  But,  in  the  qualities  of  soul,  they  had  much 
in  common.  Both  were  strong  men  in  their  convictions,  both  were 
equally  intensely  loyal,  both  were  men  to  overcome  all  obstacles  in  their 
pathway,  and  both  were  full  of  human  sympathy  and  tenderness,  and 
each  alike  had  the  heart  of  a  little  child.  Such  characters  are  never  pro- 
duced haphazard.  Both  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew  G.  Curtin  owed 
much  to  the  blood  of  generations  past.  To  know  Governor  Curtin,  one 
must  know  something  of  the  causes  which  produced  him. 

Roland  Curtin,  Andrew's  father  was  born  in  Ireland.  When  about 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  the  Irish  College  at  Paris,  where  he 
was  a  student  in  1797.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  escaped  to 
America,  living  for  a  short  time  in  Philadelphia,  from  which  place  he 
went  to  Centre  County,  where  he  settled  in  1800.  Centre  County  was 
then  almost  a  wilderness,  with  its  rich  and  fertile  valleys  almost  unde- 
veloped. At  first  Roland  Curtin  became  a  merchant,  in  a  small  way. 
He  then  built  a  forge  on  the  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  about  four  miles  from 
Bellefonte,  and  in  1817  he  erected  a  furnace  and  was  engaged  in  the  iron 
business  for  forty  years.  In  1814  he  married  his  second  wife,  Jean 
Gregg,  a  daughter  of  Andrew  Gregg,  for  whom  his  eldest  son,  born 
April  22,  1815,  was  named.  Andrew  Gregg  had  received  his  education  at 
Rev.  John  Steel's  school,  at  Carlisle,  and  at  the  Presbyterian  Academy 
at  Newark,  Delaware.  He  married  Martha  Potter,  a  daughter  of  Gen- 
eral James  Potter  (after  whom  Potter  County  is  named),  an  officer  in  the 
American  Revolution.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1791,  and  con- 
tinued, by  reelection,  for  sixteen  years.  In  1807  he  was  chosen  as  a 
United  States  Senator.  In  1814  he  removed  to  Bellefonte,  and  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1820  by  Governor  Heister. 
In  1823  he  was  nominated  for  Governor,  and,  after  a  bitter  campaign, 
was  defeated  by  John  A.  Shulze. 

Such  was  the  immediate  ancestry  of  Andrew  Gregg  Curtin — strong 
on  both  the  maternal  and  the  paternal  lines.  He  first  attended  school  in 
his  native  town  and  then  went  to  the  Harrisburg  Academy,  and  after- 
wards completed  his  academic  training  at  the  famous  academy  at  Milton, 
where,  under  the  teaching  of  Rev.  David  Kirkpatrick,  he  finished  his 
studies  of  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics.  This  school  had  a  great  repu- 
tation for  its  thoroughness.  He  returned  to  Bellefonte,  where  he  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  William  W.  Potter,  and  then  finished  his  law  training 
in  the  law  school  of  Dickinson  College,  under  Judge  Reed.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Centre  County  in  1839  and  almost  at  once  became 
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successful  in  his  practice  in  partnership  with  John  Blanchard,  who  after- 
wards became  a  member  of  Congress. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1844,  he  married  Catharine  Irvine  Wilson,  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Irvine  Wilson  and  Mary  Potter,  who  was  a  grand 
daughter  of  General  James  Potter,  previously  mentioned.  He  entered 
into  the  political  world  early  in  his  career,  having  worked  in  1840  for 
the  election  of  General  Harrison,  and  then  in  1844  for  Henry  Clay,  in 
1848  for  General  Taylor,  and  in  1852  for  General  Scott.  In  all  of  these 
campaigns  he  was  one  of  the  leading  speakers  in  the  State.  In  1854  he 
was  urged  by  his  friends  to  allow  them  to  present  his  name  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Governorship  as  the  nominee  of  the  Whig  party,  but  this  he 
declined  to  do,  supporting  his  friend  James  Pollock  for  the  nomination, 
and  afterwards  as  chairman  of  the  Central  State  Committee,  managing 
the  campaign  which  elected  Pollock. 

Governor  Pollock  immediately  after  his  inauguration,  appointed  Cur- 
tin  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  January,  1855.  Thus  commenced 
the  official  life  and  public  service  of  Andrew  G.  Curtin.  As  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  he  was  ex  officio  superintendent  of  the  common  school 
system  of  the  State,  and  it  was.  in  this  capacity  that  he,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  deputy,  Henry  C.  Hickok,  was  able  to  lay  the  real  founda- 
tions upon  which  rest  the  present  public  school  system  of  the  State, 
with  its  trained  teachers,  normal  schools  and  county  superintendents. 
Although  the  law  establishing  the  county  superintendents  had  been 
passed  in  1854,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  would  have  been  repealed, 
so  great  was  the  opposition  to  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  which 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Legislature  by  Secretary  Curtin  and  his 
assistant.  In  his  report  of  1855  he  shows  the  advantages  of  this  system 
of  county  superintendents  over  the  old  lax  system  of  supervision,  which 
was  no  system  at  all,  and  urges  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  in 
the  State,  in  which  teachers  may  be  trained  to  meet  the  crying  demand 
for  better  qualified  teachers.  The  government,  powers  and  duties  of  these 
schools  to  be  the  same  in  all  of  the  ten  districts,  into  which  the  State 
was  divided.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  a  law  was  passed 
containing  practically  all  of  the  recommendations  which  Curtin  had  made 
in  his  report. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  Curtin  returned  to  Bellefonte 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  railway  systems  linking  up  the  counties  which  bordered 
upon  his  own,  and  in  promoting  everything  which  had  to  do  with  the 
development  of  the  rich  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  region 
in  which  he  lived.  But  the  future  had  a  greater  work  for  this  enthusi- 
astic and  gifted  lover  of  his  country  to  do  than  even  the  important  work 
which  he  had  thrown  his  heart  and  soul  into.     Dark  clouds  had  com- 
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menced  to  gather  along  the  southern  horizon,  and  those  who  were  wise 
enough  to  read  the  signs  in  the  heavens  realized  that  a  storm  was  com- 
ing which  would  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  very  life  of  the  Nation 
which  had  been  brought  forth  in  agony  and  blood.  Man,  however  far 
he  may  be  above  the  lower  orders  of  birds  and  animals,  like  them  is 
restless  and  disturbed  at  the  approach  of  any  unusual  darkening  of  the 
sky,  but  unlike  these,  he  is  deeply  sensitive  to  the  gathering  darkness 
which  portends,  not  a  physical,  but  a  moral  and  spiritual  tempest.  Men 
felt  that  something  grim  and  awful  was  about  to  happen.  The  clouds 
would  gather,  and  then,  perhaps,  disappear,  only  to  gather  again.  Men 
and  political  parties  were  restless.  The  old  Whig  party  had  disappeared, 
as  had  all  of  the  parties  which  had  arisen  to  cross  swords  with  the  tri- 
umphant Democracy  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  These  had  all  failed,  because 
none  of  them  had  any  real  national  policy,  other  than  opposition  to 
Democracy.  Opposition  makes  a  very  poor  policy  for  a  political  party, 
or  for  any  group  which  may  seek  to  ruin  a  party.  That  fact  has  been 
demonstrated  again  and  again  in  American  political  history.  The  con- 
tinual futility  of  all  efforts  of  these  parties  to  overthrow  it  made  Jeffer- 
sonian  Democracy  more  arrogant  and  domineering.  It  felt  that  it  could 
do  anything.  But  when  it  allied  itself  with  the  interests  of  the  "slave 
party"  of  the  South,  which  dreamed  of  founding  a  confederation  of  States 
cut  off  from  the  Union,  it  brought  into  existence  a  policy  with  a  national 
policy  which  was  founded  upon  convictions  and  which  had  a  holy  pur- 
pose. This  policy  was  positive — the  destruction  of  slavery  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union. 

The  meeting  of  the  People's  State  Convention  at  Harrisburg  on  Feb- 
ruary 23  and  24,  i860,  was  composed  of  men  who  had  belonged  to  the 
old  Whig  party,  of  those  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Free  Soil  and 
Know  Nothing  movements,  and  many  who  had  belonged  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  but  who  had  left  it  because  of  its  alliance  with  the  "slave 
party"  of  the  South. 

When  this  convention  assembled  it  was  almost  a  certainty  that 
Andrew  G.  Curtin  would  be  nominated  as  Governor,  as  no  man  in  the 
State  was  better  qualified  by  his  abilities  and  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
affairs  to  take  the  position  of  leadership  at  such  a  critical  time.  Colonel 
A.  K.  McClure,  who  was  present  at  this  convention,  says: 

The  more  heroic  element  of  the  new  party  that  was  about  to  make  its  great  struggle 
for  State  and  National  supremacy  had  but  one  candidate  in  that  convention  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  that  man  was  Andrew  G.  Curtin.  Had  there  been  no  issue  but  that  of  choos- 
ing a  leader  for  the  State  contest,  he  would  have  been  chosen  without  serious  opposi- 
tion; but  the  conflicts  of  ambition,  which  are  felt  in  all  parties,  and  which  are  often  to 
be  commended  as  vastly  more  beneficial  than  hurtful  in  obtaining  good  political  results, 
were  disturbing  that  body.  It  was  the  ablest  convention  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  the  beginning  through  the  two  days  of  its  session,  it  was  a  battle 
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of  giants;  but  on  the  second  ballot  Curtin  was  made  the  candidate  by  a  decided  majority, 
although  seven  other  names,  some  of  great  prominence,  were  presented  and  earnestly 

pressed  against  him No  man  ever  inspired  his  followers  with  greater  confidence 

and  enthusiasm  than  did  Curtin  when  he  stood  here  and  accepted  the  leadership  in  the 
pivotal  battle  of  the  National  revolution,  for  upon  his  election  or  defeat  in  October 
depended  the  election  or  defeat  of  Lincoln  in  November.  He  was  a  perfect  Apollo  in 
form  and  feature  as  he  stood  before  his  wildly  enthusiastic  supporters,  and  his  brilliant 
oratory,  ever  varying  from  sober  logic  to  the  keenest  invective  or  resistless  humor,  told 
how  masterful  were  his  qualities  for  leadership  in  the  great  struggle.  (Oration  of 
Col.  A.  K.  McClure,  H.  of  R.,  January  20,  1895,  pages  13-14-) 

Henry  D.  Foster,  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  party,  was  nominated 
by  the  Democrats.  Curtin  made  a  most  strenuous  campaign,  speaking 
in  almost  every  county  in  the  State.  He  was  greeted  everywhere  by 
large  and  enthusiastic  audiences.  At  the  election  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  October,  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  32,107  votes  over  Foster. 
His  election  made  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  November  a  certainty,  as 
Lane  had  carried  Indiana. 

The  conditions  existing  in  the  United  States  when  Governor  Curtin 
was  inaugurated  can  but  faintly  be  imagined  now.  South  Carolina  had 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession  on  December  20,  i860,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi.  Louisiana  and  Texas  followed  during  the  next  two 
months  in  1861.  In*February  there  was  organized  the  provisional 
government  of  "The  Confederate  States  of  America,"  with  Jefferson 
Davis  as  President  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  as  Vice-President.  Davis 
issued  orders  for  the  taking  over  of  the  control  of  military  supplies  and 
affairs  in  the  States  belonging  to  the  Confederacy.  The  North  was  di- 
vided in  sentiment,  and  many  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  in  the  loyal 
States  were  willing  to  do  almost  anything  in  order  to  keep  out  of  war. 
Various  compromises  were  suggested.  The  "Crittenden  Compromise," 
which  legalized  slavery  within  certain  limits  and  which  was  a  virtual  sur- 
render to  the  South  of  all  the  points  in  the  dispute,  was  lost  by  one  vote,, 
not  because  of  the  lack  of  Northern  votes,  but  because  the  South  pre- 
ferred to  leave  the  Union.  The  North  was  filled  with  ardent  supporters 
of  the  South. 

President  Lincoln  would  not  be  inaugurated  until  March,  1861,  and 
therefore  no  message  could  come  from  Washington  during  these  days  of 
secession  and  turmoil  to  steady  the  faltering  hearts  of  the  loyal  leaders  in 
the  North,  and  to  place  before  them  a  policy  of  action. 

Such  were  the  conditions  existing  on  the  15th  of  January,  1861,  when 
Andrew  G.  Curtin  was  inaugurated  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  "There 
was  no  precedent  in  all  our  history  to  dictate  the  utterances  of  the  man 
who  was  to  speak  not  only  for  the  most  important  Northern  Common- 
wealth, but  whose  deliverance  would  be  accepted  as  defining  the  attitude 
of  the  entire  loyal  North  on  the  issue  of  war  or  peace.   .    .    .   How  wisely 
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he  performed  that  duty  (of  declaring  the  position  of  Pennsylvania)  is  told 
in  the  fact  that  throughout  the  four  years  of  civil  war,  every  attitude  he 
assumed  in  that  address  was  maintained,  and  it  now  stands  fully  vin- 
dicated alike  in  statesmanship  and  prophecy."  (A.  K.  McClure). 

The  question  before  the  Nation  was :  Shall  the  Union  of  the  States 
be  preserved,  or  shall  the  South  be  allowed  to  secede? 

Governor  Curtin  knew  what  his  address  would  mean  as  a  keynote 
to  all  of  the  loyal  Northern  States.  He  carefully  prepared  it  in  the  quiet 
and  peace  of  his  home  in  the  mountains  of  Centre  County.  This  address 
is  worthy  of  the  careful  study  of  every  lover  of  Pennsylvania  and  of 
every  devoted  patriot.  Curtin  himself  was  a  student  of  the  history 
of  his  native  State,  and  of  the  great  Nation  to  which  it  belonged. 
The  first  part  of  his  address  was  taken  up  with  matters  which  re- 
late to  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth. 
He  then  turns,  with  a  conciliatory  introduction,  to  the  great  questions 
which  are  disturbing  the  Union.  He  says:  "No  one  who  knows  the  his- 
tory of  Pennsylvania  and  understands  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  her 
people,  can  justly  charge  us  with  hostility  to  our  brethren  of  other  States. 
We  regard  them  as  friends  and  fellow-countrymen,  in  whose  welfare  we 
feel  a  kindred  interest ;  and  we  recognize,  in  their  broadest  extent,  all 
our  constitutional  obligations  to  them.  These  we  are  ready  and  willing 
to  observe  generously  and  fraternally  in  their  letter  and  spirit,  with  un- 
swerving fidelity."  He  then  takes  up  the  objections  which  had  been 
made  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  a  pretext  for  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
Nation  and  the  disruption  of  the  Union.  He  then  says :  "The  supremacy 
of  the  National  Government  has  been  so  fully  admitted  and  so  long  cher- 
ished by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  so  completely  has  the  convic- 
tion of  its  nationality  and  sovereignty  directed  their  political  action,  that 
they  are  surprised  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  a  portion  of  the  people 
elsewhere  maintain  the  opposite  view.  .  .  .  Pennsylvania  has  never 
faltered  in  her  recognition  of  all  the  duties  imposed  upon  her  by  the 
National  Compact,  and  she  will,  by  every  act  consistent  with  her  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  her  own  people,  promote  fraternity  and  peace,  and  a 
liberal  comity  between  the  States.  Her  convictions  upon  the  vital 
questions  which  have  agitated  the  public  mind  are  well  understood  at 
home,  and  should  not  be  misunderstood  abroad.   .    .    . 

"Ours  is  a  National  Government.  It  has  within  the  sphere  of  its 
action  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  and  among  these  are  the  right 
and  duty  of  self-preservation.  It  is  based  upon  a  compact  to  which  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  parties.  It  is  the  result  of  mutual 
concessions,  which  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  reciprocal  ben- 
efits. It  acts  directly  on  the  people,  and  they  owe  it  a  personal  al- 
legiance.    No  part  of  the  people,  no  State  or  combination  of  States,  can 
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voluntarily  secede  from  the  Union,  nor  absolve  themselves  from  their 
obligations  to  it.  To  permit  a  State  to  withdraw  at  pleasure  from  the 
Union,  without  the  consent  of  the  rest,  is  to  confess  that  our  govern- 
ment is  a  failure.  Pennsylvania  can  never  acquiesce  in  such  a  conspiracy 
nor  assent  to  a  doctrine  which  involves  the  destruction  of  the  govern- 
ment.. If  the  government  is  to  exist,  all  the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
stitution must  be  obeyed ;  and  it  must  have  power  adequate  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  in  every  State.  It  is  the  first 
duty  of  the  National  authorities  to  stay  the  progress  of  anarchy  and  en- 
force the  laws,  and  Pennsylvania,  with  a  united  people,  will  give  them 
an  honest,  faithful  and  active  support.  The  people  mean  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  National  Union  at  every  hazard."  .  .  .  "With  a 
consciousness  of  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions,  with  no  resentments  to 
cherish,  no  enmities  to  avenge,  no  wish  but  the  public  good  to  gratify, 
and  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  my  position,  I  humbly 
invoke  the  assistance  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  whom  alone  is  my 
dependence,  that  His  strength  may  sustain  and  His  wisdom  guide  me. 
With  His  divine  aid  I  shall  apply  myself  faithfully  and  fearlessly  to  my 
responsible  duties,  and  abide  the  judgment  of  a  generous  people." 
(Archives  of  Penna.,  4th  Ser.,  VIII,  326-337). 

One  of  the  first  things  which  Governor  Curtin  did  after  his  inaugura- 
tion was  to  organize  a  system  of  investigation  as  to  the  exact  conditions 
existing  in  the  South,  and  of  the  plans  being  made  by  the  Confederate 
Government.  This  organization  was  entirely  secret.  It  was  made  up  of 
traveling  salesmen,  telegraph  operators,  casual  visitors  and  others,  who 
sent  to  him  direct  information  from  every  State  in  the  South.  From  the 
information  which  he  received  from  these  sources,  Governor  Curtin  soon 
realized  that  the  South  was  in  earnest  and  that  civil  war  was  imminent. 
Only  a  limited  circle  of  his  most  intimate  and  trusted  friends  were  given 
the  information  which  he  received.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  political  leaders  looked  upon  the  whole  uprising  in 
the  South  as  a  temporary  storm  which  would  soon  blow  over,  or  if  it  did 
not,  that  it  was  a  small  affair,  which  could  easily  be  attended  to.  Gov- 
ernor Curtin  knew  better,  and  planned  accordingly. 

Colonel  McClure  states  that  at  a  caucus  of  the  members  of  the  majori- 
ty party  of  the  Senate  and  House,  at  which  he  was  present  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate,  speeches  were  made  in  which  the  Southern  agitators 
were  called  cowards,  and  one  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  women 
of  the  North  could  sweep  them  from  the  Potomac  with  their  brooms. 
When  he  declared  that  the  State  was  upon  the  verge  of  war,  and  that 
the  people  of  the  South  were  of  the  same  lineage  as  those  of  the  North, 
and  that  the  war  would  be  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  history,  he  was  hissed 
from  every  part  of  the  hall. 
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On  the  7th  of  April,  1861,  President  Lincoln  sent  a  message  to  Gov- 
ernor Curtin,  requesting  him  to  come  to  see  him.  At  this  conference  the 
President  told  Governor  Curtin  that  it  looked  as  if  civil  war  was  about 
to  break  out,  and  said  that  as  Congress  was  not  in  session,  he  could  do 
nothing  to  notice  it,  but  as  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  was  in  session, 
he  wondered  if  the  matter  was  presented  to  it  if  it  would  act?  Gov- 
ernor Curtin  replied  that  he  was  sure  it  would.  He  returned  to  Harris- 
burg,  and  on  the  9th  sent  a  message  to  both  Houses  concerning  the  mili- 
tary organization  of  the  State.     A  bill  was  prepared  and  passed. 

Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon  on  April  12,  and  on  April  13  Governor 
Curtin  issued  a  proclamation  stating  that  "an  armed  rebellion  exists  in  a 
portion  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  threatening  the  destruction  of  the 
National  Government."  etc.,  and  calling  the  members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  in  special  session  at  Harrisburg  on  the  30th,  to  "take  into 
consideration  and  adopt  such  measures  as  the  present  exigency  may 
seem  to  them  in  their  wisdom  to  demand."  (Archives  of  Pa.,  4th  Ser., 
VIII,  370-371). 

In  his  message  to  the  Assembly,  when  it  met  on  April  30,  the  Gov- 
ernor quotes  from  his  inaugural  address,  and  says,  after  referring  to  the 
attack  upon  the  troops  passing  through  Baltimore :  "The  time  is  past  for 
temporizing  or  forbearing  with  this  rebellion ;  the  most  causeless  in  his- 
tory. The  North  has  not  invaded,  nor  has  she  sought  to  invade  a  single 
guaranteed  right  of  the  South."   .    .    . 

The  troops  called  for  by  President  Lincoln  on  April  15,  amounting 
to  75,000  volunteer  militia,  was  promptly  answered  by  Pennsylvania. 
The  requisition  upon  this  State  was  for  fourteen  Regiments.  On  account 
of  the  broken  communication  between  Washington  and  the  North,  at 
Baltimore,  General  Patterson,  who  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the 
State,  called  upon  Governor  Curtin  for  an  additional  25,000  men.  The 
Governor  issued  a  proclamation  which  was  responded  to  from  every  part 
of  the  State.  When  the  communication  between  Washington  and  the 
North  was  reopened  through  Baltimore,  General  Patterson  was  asked  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  revoke  the  requisition,  as  the  troops  were  not 
needed. 

Governor  Curtin,  fully  realizing  the  situation,  at  once  organized  Camp 
Curtin  at  Harrisburg,  where  the  men  who  were  coming  in  excess  of  the 
requisitions  of  the  Government,  were  organized  into  the  famous  Penn- 
sylvania Reserves.  (The  site  of  Camp  Curtin  is  now  marked  by  a  little 
park  upon  which  stands  a  monument,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue 
of  Governor  Curtin.  This  monument  was  dedicated  on  October  19, 
1922,  at  which  time  the  author,  acting  for  Governor  Sproul,  accepted  it 
on  behalf  of  Pennsylvania.  William  W.  Curtin,  a  son  of  the  Governor, 
was  present  with  other  near  relatives).     This  camp  was  the  first  regular 
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camp  organized  north  of  the  Potomoc  in  the  loyal  States.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Legislature,  April  30,  Governor  Curtin  gave  a  brief  summary  of 
the  troops  raised  up  to  that  time,  and  said :  "Four  hundred  and  sixty  of 
our  volunteers,  the  first  to  reach  Washington  from  any  of  the  States, 
are  now  in  that  city."  These  men  as  they  marched  through  Baltimore 
were  insulted  by  the  mob,  which  threw  bricks,  stones  and  other  clubs  at 
the  men,  who,  however,  reached  Washington  in  safety  on  the  evening  of 
April  18.  Governor  Curtin  remained  at  the  telegraph  office  at  Harris- 
burg,  listening  to  the  messages  which  were  received  concerning  these 
troops  until  they  safely  reached  Washington. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CIVIL  WAR. 

There  were  two  men  who  fully  realized  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
Both  of  these  were  Pennsylvanians,  the  one,  Simon  Cameron,  as  Secre- 
tary of  War,  at  Washington,  and  the  other  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania.  Curtin  made  his  plans  from  the  very  outset  for 
a  long,  bitter  struggle. 

In  his  message  to  the  Assembly  Governor  Curtin  said,  after  speaking 
of  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  "a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Pennsylvania's 
sons  will  answer  the  call  to  arms,  if  need  be,  to  wrest  us  from  a  reign  of 
anarchy  and  plunder,  and  secure  for  themselves  and  their  children,  for 
ages  to  come,  the  perpetuity  of  this  Government  and  its  beneficent  insti- 
tutions." "Entertaining  these  views  and  anticipating  that  more  troops 
would  be  required  than  the  number  originally  called  for,  I  continued  to 
receive  companies  until  we  had  raised  twenty-three  regiments  in  Penn- 
sylvania, all  of  which  have  been  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  anticipation  I  was  not  mistaken.  On  Saturday  last  an 
additional  requisition  was  made  upon  me  for  twenty-five  regiments  of  in- 
fantry and  one  regiment  of  cavalry  ;  and  there  have  already  been  tendered 
more  companies  than  will  make  up  the  entire  complement.  Before  the 
regiments  could  be  clothed,  three  of  them  were  ordered  by  the  National 
Government  to  proceed  from  this  point  to  Philadelphia.  I  cannot  too 
highly  commend  the  patriotism  and  devotion  of  the  men  who,  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  and  without  any  preparation,  obeyed  the  order.  .  .  . 
Three  regiments  mustered  into  service  are  now  encamped  at  Chambers- 
burg,  under  orders  from  the  General  Government ;  and  five  regiments  are 
now  in  camp  at  this  place,  and  seven  have  been  organized  and  mustered 
into  service  at  Philadelphia"  (April  30,  1861). 

In  a  later  part  of  this  message,  he  says :  "I  communicate  to  you  with 
great  satisfaction  the  fact  that  the  banks  of  the  Commonwealth  have 
voluntarily  tendered  any  amount  of  money  that  may  be  necessary  for 
the  common  defence!  and  general  welfare  of  the  State  and  the  Nation  in 
this  emergency ;  and  the  temporary  loan  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
authorized  by  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  17th  of  April,  1861, 
was  promptly  taken  at  par." 

"It  is  impossible  to  predict  the  lengths  to  which  'the  madness  that 
rules  the  hour'  in  the  rebellious  States  shall  lead  us,  or  when  the  calamities 
which  threaten  our  hitherto  happy  country  shall  terminate.  We  know 
that  many  of  our  people  have  already  left  the  State  in  the  service  of  the 
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Born  in  Cadis,  Spain,  December  31,  1815,  son  of  Richard  Worsam  Meade,  a  mer- 
chant of  Philadelphia;  he  attended  school  at  first  in  Philadelphia,  then  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  From  this  school  he  went  to  an  institution  at  Mount  Hope,  near 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  from  there  to  West  Point  Military  Academy,  graduating 
from  there  with  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  in  1835;  assigned  to  the  3rd  Artillery 
and  ordered  to  Florida  and  there  served  in  the  War  of  the  United  States  Government 
against  the  Seminole  Indians.  Failing  health  caused  him  to  leave  Florida,  and  was 
detailed  to  conduct  a  party  of  Seminoles  to  a  reservation  in  Arkansas,  afterward 
being  ordered  to  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  Massachusetts,  on  ordnance  duty  there 
until  October  26,  1836,  when  he  resigned  from  the  army;  assistant  civil  engineer  in 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  at  Pensacola,  Florida,  until  following  April;  appointed 
by  War  Department  to  superintend  a  survey  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  River. 
Texas,  also  to  assist  in  the  survey  of  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  until  February, 
1839;  employed  in  the  astronomical  branch  of  the  expedition  surveying  the  boundary 
line  between  the  United  States  and  Texas,  also  assisted  civil  engineer  in  survey  of 
northwestern  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  British  America  in  1840-43; 
appointed  second  lieutenant  of  topographical  engineers  May  19,  1842;  engaged  in 
surveying  in  Delaware  Bay  from  1844  until  the  outbreak  of  Mexican  War;  joined 
staff  of  General  Zachary  Taylor  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  in  September,  184s; 
engaged  in  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  1846;  brevetted  first  lieu- 
tenant for  brilliant  conduct  in  the  assault  on  Independence  Hill  at  Monterey;  after 
the  war  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  lighthouses  1847-56;  commissioned  first 
lietitenant  of  topographical  engineers  1851;.  made  captain,  1856;  engaged  in  the 
northern  lake  surveys  at  the  outbreak  of  Civil  War;  appointed  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  2nd  Brigade  Pennsylvania  Reserves, 
August  31,  1861;  appointed  major  of  topographical  engineers,  1862,  in  command  of 
a  brigade,  in  the  battles  of  Mechanicsville,  Gaines'  Mills,  and  New  Market  Cross 
Roads,  receiving  a  severe  wound  at  the  latter  engagement ;  after  recovery  he 
rejoined  the  army  and  was  present  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  29th  and  30th 
of  August,  1862;  commissioned  major-general,  November  29,  1862;  given  command 
of  the  5th  Army  Corps,  December  25,  1862;  commissioned  brigadier-general  m  the 
regular  army,  dating  July  3,  1863;  promoted  to  be  major-general  in  the  United 
States  Army,  August  8,  1864;  held  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Harvard; 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  November  6,  1872. 
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General  Government,  and  that  many  more  must  follow.  We  have  a  long 
line  of  border  States  seriously  disaffected,  which  should  be  protected." 

These  extracts  from  Governor  Curtin's  message  to  the  Assembly  on 
April  30,1861,  show  very  clearly  that  he,  at  least,  did  not  think  that  the 
rebellion  in  the  South  was  to  be  a  trivial  affair,  which  would  soon  be 
over,  as  so  many  others  thought  at  this  time.  In  accordance  with  the 
information  which  he  received  from  his  agents  in  the  South,  he  went 
ahead  to  make  preparations  for  a  real  war,  when  others  were  thinking 
that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  riot. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  Governor  Curtin  nominated  George  A.  McCall, 
of  Chester  County,  to  be  the  major  general  in  command  of  the  troops 
raised  in  Pennsylvania,  under  the  act  which  was  passed  the  day  before. 

In  his  annual  message,  January,  1862,  Governor  Curtin  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  what  had  been  done  during  the  year.  He  says  that  the  Reserve 
Corps,  which  was  authorized  by  the  special  session  on  April  30,  1861,  has 
been  raised,  armed,  equipped,  subsisted  and  paid  by  the  State,  and 
drilled  in  camps  of  instruction,  out  of  the  $3,000,000  of  a  loan  which  was 
authorized  by  the  Assembly  for  this  and  other  military  preparations. 
The  total  number  of  men  from  Pennsylvania  then  in  service  was  93,577, 
and  the  number  of  regiments  ready  for  service,  in  various  camps,  was 
16,038,  making  a  total  of  109,615  men,  exclusive  of  20,175  three  months' 
men  then  disbanded. 

After  Fort  Sumter  had  been  fired  upon  and  President  Lincoln  issued 
his  call  for  volunteers,  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  Pennsylvania  sent 
to  Governor  Curtin  $500.00  to  assist  in  arming  the  troops  organized  in 
the  State.  Governor  Curtin  submitted  this  matter  to  the  Legislature, 
which  in  a  joint  resolution  on  May  16,  1861,  provided  that  the  Governor 
should  ascertain  how  the  regiments  serving  in  the  Revolution,  the  War 
of  1812  and  the  Mexican  War  were  numbered,  to  what  divisions  they 
belonged,  and  in  what  actions  they  had  taken  part.  Having  discovered 
these  facts,  he  was  to  obtain  regimental  standards,  to  be  inscribed  with 
the  numbers,  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  State,  and  the  action  in  which  each 
regiment  had  taken  part.  These  flags  were  then  delivered  to  the  regi- 
ments in  the  service,  having  the  same  numbers  as  those  in  the  former 
wars.  The  Legislature  also  gave  him  authority  to  purchase  flags  con- 
taining the  coat  of  arms  of  the  State  inscribed  upon  them,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  every  regiment  in  the  service.  These  flags  were  to  be  presented 
by  the  Governor  to  each  regiment,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  they  were 
to  be  returned  to  the  State. 

The  first  presentation  ceremony  took  place  on  the  10th  of  September, 
1861,  at  Tennalytown,  Maryland,  and  attracted  much  attention,  not  only 
in  the  whole  army,  but  in  the  whole  country.  President  Lincoln,  Simon 
Cameron,  General  McClellan,  General  Butler  and  many  other  prominent 
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men  were  present.  Governor  Curtin  presented  these  flags  in  a  memor- 
able address,  in  which  he  said,  in  part :  "I  present  to  you  to-day,  as  the 
representative  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  these  beautiful  colors.  I 
place  in  your  hands  the  honor  of  your  State.  Thousands  of  your  fellow 
citizens  at  home  look  to  you  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  your  great  State. 
If  you  fail,  hearts  and  homes  will  be  made  desolate.  If  you  succeed, 
thousands  of  Pennsylvanians  will  rejoice  over  your  success,  and  on  your 
return  you  will  be  hailed  as  the  heroes  who  have  gone  forth  to  battle  for 
the  right.  They  follow  you  with  their  prayers.  They  look  to  you  to 
vindicate  a  great  Government,  to  sustain  legitimate  power  and  to  crush 
out  rebellion.  Thousands  of  your  friends  in  Pennsylvania  to-day  know 
of  these  flags,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  am  authorized  to  say  their  blessing 
is  upon  you.  May  the  God  of  battles,  in  His  wisdom,  protect  your  lives, 
and  may  right,  truth  and  justice  prevail."  Services  similar  to  these  were 
held  when  every  regiment  went  into  the  service. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Governor  Curtin  at  once  took  steps  for  having 
these  flags  returned  to  the  State  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  General 
Harry  White,  of  Indiana,  then  a  Senator,  was  appointed  chairman  of  a 
committee,  with  authority  to  add  to  it  representative  soldiers  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State.  General  White  put  upon  this  committee  the  most 
prominent  soldiers  of  the  State.  The  Legislature  appropriated  $5,000, 
to  which  the  city  of  Philadelphia  added  a  like  amount,  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  all  expenses  connected  with  the  return  of  the  flags  and  the 
ceremonies  connected  therewith.  The  Fourth  of  July,  1866,  was  the  day 
decided  upon  by  the  committee,  and  Independence  Square  the  place  for 
the  ceremonies.  Major-General  Hancock  was  given  command  of  the 
soldiers  to  take  part  in  the  parade. 

General  Grant  and  his  staff  were  present.  Major-General  Meade  pre- 
sented the  flags.  Governor  Curtin  responded  to  this  in  an  address,  in 
which  he  said :  "If  I  consult  my  own  feelings,  I  would  receive  these  flags 
in  silence,  for  this  occasion  is  its  own  most  eloquent  orator.  My  words 
cannot  add  to  its  sublimity.  Human  lips  cannot  express  such  lessons  of 
patriotism,  of  sacrifice  and  heroism  as  these  sacred  relics  sublimely 
attest.  The  man  is  to  be  pitied  who  claims  to  be  a  citizen  of  America, 
especially  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  witnessed  these  ceremonies  without 
profound  emotion  alike  of  sorrow  and  exaltation — sorrow  for  the  dead 
who  died  for  liberty,  exultation  in  recalling  the  blessings  of  God,  the  laws 
vindicated  and  enforced  by  the  suppression  and  punishment  of  treason, 
the  Government  protected  and  maintained  until  the  last  armed  rebel  was 
beaten  down,  and  the  redeemed  republic  emerged  from  the  smoke  of 
battle. 

"It  might  be  better  to  accept  the  momentous  lessons  taught  by  these 
returned  standards  without  a  word.     In  what  adequate  language  can  we 
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address  you,  soldiers  of  the  republic,  who  live  to  take  part  in  this  cere- 
mony. We  have  no  words  to  convey  the  holy  sentiment  of  veneration 
and  reverence  for  the  heroic  dead  that  wells  up  from  every  heart  in  your 
presence."  .  .  .  "The  State  will  guard  them  reverently  and  lovingly 
until,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  some  genius  will  arise  to  marshal  their 
legends  into  the  attractive  order  of  history  or  weave  them  into  the  im- 
mortal beauty  of  poetry,  and  then  at  last  will  be  found  fit  expression  for 
the  part  Pennsylvania  has  acted  in  the  bloody  drama.  It  will  then  be 
remembered  that  our  State  was  represented  at  Fort  Sumter,  when  traitors 
first  fired  upon  the  flag  of  the  Union,  and  that  the  volunteers  of  our  State 
first  reached  the  national  capital,  and  were  at  Appomattox  Court  House, 
where  traitors  fired  their  last  volley ;  and  in  all  the  terrible  intermediate 
struggles  in  every  rebellious  State,  in  every  important  battle  on  land  and 
water,  where  treason  was  to  be  confronted  and  rebellion  to  be  con- 
quered, the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Pennsylvania  were  to  be  found  con- 
fronting the  one  and  conquering  the  other — and  that  her  people  never  fal- 
tered in  their  fidelity  to  their  distressed  Government.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
hallowed  place — this  is  a  hallowed  day.  Here  and  now,  in  the  name  of 
Pennsylvania,  I  accept  these  colors  fitly,  for  we  are  assembled  upon  the 
birthday,  in  the  birthplace  of  American  liberty." 

This  masterly  address  was  filled  from  its  first  sentence  to  its  last  with 
the  loftiest  patriotism  and  deepest  devotion  to  the  State  which  Curtin 
had  served  so  well. 

These  battle  flags  of  Pennsylvania  are  now  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Cap- 
itol at  Harrisburg,  where  they  stand  as  mute  witnesses  of  the  conflicts  of 
the  awful  war  between  brothers. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1862  Governor  Curtin  was  deluged 
with  the  details  of  war  work  at  the  Capital,  visiting  Camp  Curtin,  writing 
letters  to  soldiers,  and  yet  finding  time  to  speak  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  State,  urging  people  everywhere  to  action. 

He  delivered  one  of  his  most  eloquent  and  thrilling  addresses  at  Pitts- 
burgh in  the  summer  of  1862,  after  President  Lincoln  had  called  for 
300,000  more  men.     In  this  address  he  said : 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  have  already  gone  forth  to  do  battle  for  you, 
thousands  of  them  have  died  for  you,  and  thousands  more  are  ready  when  it  is  necessary. 
What  have  you  done  for  them?  They  have  sacrificed  all  for  you;  what  have  you 
sacrificed  for  them?  Have  you  done  anything  to  support  those  legions?  Have  you 
made  any  effort  to  add  to  their  comfort  or  to  provide  for  those  they  have  left  behind? 
This  is  a  subject  which  requires  your  serious  consideration.  You  are  at  home  and  feel 
none  of  the  deprivations  which  they  suffer.  You  are  surrounded  with  plenty,  and 
ought  you  not  to  have  in  mind  those  brave  men  who  bare  their  breasts  to  the  bayonet 
of  the  enemy,  and  generously  contribute  something  from  your  store  in  their  behalf? 
This  is  not  the  time  to  hold  back.  Hanging  trembling  in  the  balance  is  death  to  the 
Republic  or  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.     (Andrew  G.  Curtin,  Egle,  135.) 
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This  address  stirred  up  the  enthusiasm  of  the  great  audience,  esti- 
mated at  30,000  people,  money  was  contributed  and  men  volunteered  by 
the  hundreds,  as  they  did  all  over  the  State,  so  that  the  quota  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  last  call  of  300,000  made  it  possible  for  the  State  to  put  into 
the  field  more  men  than  New  York  and  all  of  the  Eastern  States  put 
together.  The  value  of  Andrew  G.  Curtin's  oratory  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union  can  never  be  rightly  estimated.  He  was  worth  a  whole  division 
of  soldiers  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  No  general  in  the  field  was  able  to  ac- 
complish more  than  did  this  great  war  Governor  at  Harrisburg. 

Then  came  the  Altoona  Conference.  Black  clouds  hung  over  the 
North.  The  darkest  hours  of  the  Civil  War  filled  the  people  of  the  loyal 
States  with  deep  despair.  The  army  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  had  inflicted  the  disaster  upon  the  Northern  army  at  Manas- 
sas, Antietam  was  little  more  than  a  drawn  battle,  there  was  danger 
of  the  Nations  of  Europe  intervening,  the  southern  sympathizers  in  the 
North  were  growing  more  bold  in  their  criticisms  of  the  soul-burdened 
man  who  paced  back  and  forth  in  his  room  at  the  White  House.  In 
many  of  the  Northern  States  there  was  a  feeling  of  fear  as  to  the  final 
outcome  of  the  struggle. 

Curtin  saw  deeper  into  the  very  soul  of  the  times  than  could  the  men 
who  were  merely  political  time  servers,  and  he  felt  that  what  was  needed 
was  the  moral  and  spiritual  backing  which  the  Governors  of  the  loyal 
States  could  give  to  the  President  and  the  Union  by  some  united  action. 
He  sent  a  telegram  to  Governor  John  P.  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1862,  which  read  as  follows: 

"In  the  present  emergency  would  it  not  be  well  if  the  loyal  Governors 
should  meet  at  some  point  in  the  border  States  to  take  measures  for  a 
more  active  support  of  the  Government?  Governor  Andrew  replied  that 
if  such  a  meeting  was  held  that  he  would  attend.  On  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  the  following  call  was  sent  out: 

"We  invite  a  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  loyal  States,  to  be 
held  at  Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  twenty-fourth  instant, 

"A.  G.  Curtin,  Pennsylvania. 

David  Tod,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Pierpont,  Virginia." 

This  call  was  sent  to  all  of  the  Governors  of  the  loyal  States.  Edwin 
D.  Morgan,  New  York,  declined. 

John  Russell  Young  in  his  splendid  historical  sketch  of  "The  Al- 
toona Conference,"  says  :  "There  was  to  be  entire  liberty  of  action,  and  no 
preconceived  policy  to  be  laid  out  and  enforced.  The  Governors  came 
as  in  effect  rulers  of  their  respective  Commonwealths,  compelled  to  no 
absolute  interest ;  their  one  aim  to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  what  would 
be  best  to  recommend  to  Mr.  Lincoln  towards  a  more  vigorous  prose- 
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Bom  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  September  20,  1820;  graduated  from  West  Point. 
1841;  assigned  to  the  artillery,  and  in  the  War  with  Mexico  served  under  General 
Taylor  in  defense  of  Fort  Brown,  and  the  battle  of  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista, 
receiving  the  brevets  of  captain  and  major;  commissioned  captain,  1855;  com- 
mandant of  cadets  at  West  Point  during  Civil  War;  transferred  to  the  infantry; 
made  colonel  in  May,  1861;  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  August;  commis- 
sioned colonel  of  the  5th  United  States  Infantry,  June  1.  1863;  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  July  1,  1863. 
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cution  of  the  war.  ...  It  was  a  military  situation  that  summoned  the 
conference.  What  the  Governors  had  to  consider  was  this :  That  the 
campaign  that  had  opened  in  the  spring  of  1862  with  brilliant  success, 
had  failed." 

On  September  24,  1862,  this  conference  assembled  at  the  town  of 
Altoona,  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  a  short  distance  east  of  the 
famous  Kittanning  Point  and  the  "Horse-shoe  Bend."  Since  the  time 
of  the  call  for  the  meeting  the  battle  of  Antietam  had  been  fought  and 
the  attempted  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  by  Lee's  army  had  been  pre- 
vented. This  was  followed  by  the  announcement  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  on  September  22.  The  conference, 
therefore,  assembled  just  two  days  after  this  announcement  (the  final 
Emancipation  Proclamation  was  issued  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1863). 

J.  R.  Young,  again  speaking  of  the  conference,  says :  "As  I  have  said, 
speaking  from  the  record  of  one  who  was  present  at  the  Altoona  Con- 
ference, it  was  wholly  informal.  There  were  no  minutes,  no  debates. 
The  results  were  carefuly  embodied  in  an  address  to  President  Lincoln. 
This  was  written  by  Governor  Andrew  and  signed  by  most  of  the  Gov- 
ernors who  were  present.  It  was  afterwards  sent  to  those  who  had  not 
been  able  to  attend  the  conference,  although  their  sympathy  with  the 
purpose  was  accepted,  with  the  request  that  they  would  sign,  if  they 
approved  of  it,  which  most  of  them  did." 

Many  matters  were  considered  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  ad- 
dress to  President  Lincoln.  Among  these  was  the  fitness  of  General 
McClellan  for  the  supreme  command  of  the  army.  The  Majority  of  the 
Governors  felt  that  the  retirement  of  General  McClellan  was  desirable, 
but,  as  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point,  this  matter 
was  not  put  into  the  address.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  Governors 
would  visit  the  President  and  present  the  address  in  person,  and  then 
express  their  opinions  concerning  McClellan.  The  conference  ad- 
journed on  the  second  day  of  its  meeting,  to  meet  the  next  day  in  Wash- 
ington. They  met  with  President  Lincoln  at  a  private  conference,  no 
one  else  was  present,  even  the  secretaries  of  the  President  were  excluded 
from  the  meeting.  No  public  reports  were  given  out  concerning  what 
took  place,  other  than  the  address  which  was  read  by  Governor  Andrew. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  this  address  in  full.  The  continuance  of  the 
war  is  urged.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation  is  commended,  the  valor 
and  heroism  of  the  soldiers  praised,  and  the  President  is  promised  the 
loyal  support  of  the  Governors  and  the  people  of  the  States  they  repre- 
sent. One  section  reads :  "And  we  pledge,  without  hesitation,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  most  loyal  and  cordial  support,  here- 
after, as  heretofore,  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  his  great  office. 
We  recognize  in  him  the  Chief  Executive  Magistrate  of  the  Nation,  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  their 
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responsible  and  constitutional  head,  whose  rightful  authority  and  power, 
as  well  as  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress,  must  rigorously  and 
religiously  be  guarded  and  preserved,  as  the  condition  on  which  alone  our 
form  of  Government  and  the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  themselves  can  be  saved  from  the  wreck  of  anarchy  or  from  the 
gulf  of  despotism."  The  address  closes  with  a  promise  to  support  the 
President  in  his  prosecution  of  the  war  "for  the  preservation  of  the 
national  life  and  the  hope  of  humanity."  (Address,  in  full,  Andrew  G. 
Curtin,  His  Life  and  Services.     Dr.  W.  H.  Egle,  318-320). 

J.  R.  Young  says  at  the  conclusion  of  his  sketch  of  the  conference : 
"The  Altoona  Conference  was,  next  to  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipa- 
tion, the  most  decisive  civil  event  of  the  war.  It  aroused  the  latent  fires 
of  the  Union,  brought  discomfiture  to  those  of  the  North  who  opposed 
the  Union,  taught  the  insurgent  South  that  it  must  deal  with  the  United 
North,  that  President  Lincoln  spoke  in  the  voice  of  the  American  people. 
It  gave  new  hope  and  strength  to  our  brave  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  made 
sure  that  the  Union  cause  would  succeed.  It  was  a  noble,  inestimable 
service,  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the  rush  and  road  of  noisier  events."  (op. 
cit.,  329-360). 

While  General  McClellan  was  still  clamoring  for  more  supplies  and  de- 
clining to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  President,  after  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  to  cross  the  Potomac  and  drive  the  enemy  southward,  General 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  the  dashing  Confederate  cavalry  officer,  insulted  the  com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  by  riding  around  the  entire  army, 
crossing  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport  with  about  2,000  men,  and  cutting 
into  Pennsylvania,  reaching  Chambersburg  on  the  evening  of  October  10, 
1862.  Here  he  destroyed  the  Federal  stores,  carried  off  a  great  deal  of 
spoils,  burned  a  number  of  buildings,  which  caught  fire  from  the  ware- 
house in  which  the  powder  was  stored,  and  then  cut  across  the  country 
to  White's  Ford  on  the  Potomac,  thus  having  made  a  complete  circuit  of 
McClellan's  great  army,  which  Lincoln  a  few  days  before  had  said  was 
nothing  but  "McClellan's  bodyguard." 

Governor  Curtin  mentioned  this  raid  of  Stuart  in  his  message  to  the 
Legislature  (January  7,  1863),  saying:  "In  October  last,  a  body  of  rebel 
cavalry  with  a  battery  of  artillery,  suddenly  crossed  the  Potomac  and 
made  their  way  as  far  as  Chambersburg,  plundering  what  they  found  of 
supplies  useful  to  them  and  committing  other  depredations.  They  went 
out  of  the  State  by  crossing  the  South  Mountain  and  thus  reached  the 
Potomac  below  Harper's  Ferry."  Curtin  tells  of  the  efforts  which  he 
made,  in  sending  troops  to  capture  this  force,  which  moved  with  such 
celerity  that  they  had  escaped  across  the  Potomac  before  the  Federal 
troops  could  reach  them.     (Archives,  4th  Ser.,  VIII,  457-458). 

The  only  effect  that  thi9  insult  had  upon  General  McClellan.  was,  as 
stated  at  the  time,  to  make  him  ask  for  more  horses.     When  this  matter 
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was  investigated  it  was  discovered  that  during  the  six  weeks  previous 
10,254  horses  and  a  number  of  mules  had  been  sent  to  him.  When  the 
harassed  President  asked  for  an  explanation,  McClellan  said  that  his 
horses  were  entirely  used  up  by  fatigue,  and  then  the  sorely  tried  Presi- 
dent, who  had  been  worried  by  the  demands  and  inaction  of  this  com- 
manding general,  said :  "Will  you  pardon  me  for  asking  what  the  horses 
of  your  army  have  done  since  the  battle  of  Antietam  that  fatigues  any- 
thing?" 

In  his  annual  message  (January  7,  1863)  Governor  Curtin  stated  that 
Pennsylvania  had  furnished  for  the  general  service,  including  the  three 
month  volunteers,  a  total  of  more  than  250,000  men.  He  also  said  that 
he  had  received  an  offer  of  a  donation  of  $50,000  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  for  use  in  offering  bounties  to  Pennsylvania  volun- 
teers, which  he  declined  because  he  had  no  authority  to  receive  it,  and 
asking  the  Legislature,  if  it  saw  fit  to  accept  the  donation,  to  apply  it 
towards  the  erection  of  hospitals  for  the  disabled  soldiers,  and  that  fur- 
ther contributions  for  this  purpose  be  solicited  by  trustees  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  and  maintaining  such  institutions. 

At  the  close  of  this  message,  he  says :  "This  State  has  furnished  more 
men  for  the  defence  of  our  institutions  and  has  lost  more  by  the  casualties 
of  war  than  any  other  State."  She  has  given  of  her  blood  and  treasure 
freely,  and  is  ready  to  give  as  much  more  of  both  as  may  be  needful. 
Her  people  intend  that  by  the  blessing  of  God  this  rebellion  shall  be 
suppressed,  and  will  not  be  turned  from  their  settled  purpose  by  the  wiles 
of  masked  enemies  or  the  vacillations  of  feeble  friends."  (Archives,  4th 
Sen,  VIII,  469). 

In  his  farewell  message  to  the  Assembly,  April  15,  1863,  Governor 
Curtin  gives  a  summary  of  what  had  been  done  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  and  of  Pennsylvania's  part  in  this  great  struggle.  He  then 
announced  that  at  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of  office  as  Governor  he 
would  accept  the  high  position  which  President  Lincoln  had  offered  him 
(Lincoln  had  offered  him  a  position  as  ambassador  to  one  of  the  foreign 
countries,  where  the  change  of  climate  might  help  him  to  regain  his 
shattered  health).  It  was  Curtin's  sincere  desire  and  purpose  to  avoid 
"being  made  the  centre  of  an  active  political  struggle."  The  summer  of 
1863  was  the  very  summit  of  the  success  of  the  power  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. General  Lee  had  proven  himself  the  matchless  leader  of  its 
armies.  His  soldiers  were  in  the  best  of  spirits,  with  supreme  faith  in 
the  ability  of  their  great  commander.  The  people  of  the  South  clamored 
for  a  movement  of  the  army  which  would  take  the  war  into  the  country 
of  the  enemy.  So,  against  his  own  better  judgment,  the  army  of  General 
Lee  commenced  its  movement  northward  across  the  Potomac  to  strike 
into  the  rich  and  bountiful  Cumberland  Valley  in  Pennsylvania.  Like 
the  march  of  the  victorious  army  of  Napoleon  into  Russia,  this  march 
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of  the  invulnerable  army  of  Lee  into  the  Northland,  was  to  lead  to 
disaster. 

On  the  morning  of  June  15,  1863,  Chambersburg  was  made  aware 
that  the  Confederate  Army  was  moving  northward  across  the  Potomac, 
and  at  eleven  o'clock  that  night  General  Jenkins  entered  the  lower  part 
of  the  town  with  about  1,800  mounted  infantry.  He  plundered  the  town 
of  everything  he  could  carry  away,  and  was  sorely  disappointed  because 
the  people  had  sent  their  horses  to  the  mountains.  He  remained  until 
the  18th,  when  he  withdrew  to  Greencastle,  then  to  Mercersburg  and 
across  the  mountain  to  McConnellsburg,  and  then  down  the  valley.  On 
the  23d  of  June  Chambersburg  was  again  occupied  by  the  Confederates 
under  General  Rodes.  Then  for  six  days  and  five  nights  there  poured 
into  the  valley  the  long  lines  of  soldiers.  On  the  fourth  day  came  the 
leader  of  the  Southern  army,  to  the  historic  square  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  paused  for  a  while  to  hold  a  conference  with  his  staff,  while  the 
people  of  the  town  looked  on  with  anxious  eyes.  The  direct  road  from 
the  square  leads  north  to  Harrisburg,  the  road  to  the  right  leads  to 
Gettysburg — which  road  will  he  and  his  army  take?  He  turns  his  horse 
to  the  right,  and  the  great  army  commences  its  movement  towards  the 
fields  which  in  a  few  days  were  to  be  deluged  with  blood  and  be  forever 
made  memorable  in  the  greatest  battle  of  the  Civil  War.  If  the  com- 
mander of  that  army  could  have  seen  the  shattered  regiments  of  it  which 
would  within  a  few  days  retreat  through  the  mountain  gaps,  hurrying  to 
get  across  the  Potomac,  he  would  have  turned  southward  that  day  in 
June  from  the  sweeping  fields  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  to  the  land  be- 
yond the  Potomac  where  his  army  had  been  so  triumphant. 

General  Jenkins  reentered  Chambersburg  on  the  23d  of  June,  and  on 
the  27th  advanced  towards  Carlisle,  which  he  entered  at  10  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th  with  about  five  hundred  men.  At  2  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  corps  of  General  Elwell  marched  into  the  town,  and 
the  brigade  of  Dole  encamped  on  the  grounds  of  Dickinson  College, 
which  was  familiar  ground  to  many  of  the  young  officers,  who  had  at- 
tended this  famous  institution  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Both  General  Jenkins  and  General  Elwell  made  demands  upon  the 
town  for  supplies  which  were  beyond  the  power  of  the  authorities  to 
furnish.  On  Sunday,  the  28th,  the  soldiers  by  orders  from  their  com- 
manders took  such  things  as  they  needed  from  the  stores  and  ware- 
houses. Strict  orders  had  been  given,  however,  that  soldiers  were  not 
to  pillage  private  property  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  also  that  the 
people  of  the  town  were  not  to  sell  or  give  them  intoxicating  liquors.  On 
Monday  the  railroad  bridge  was  destroyed,  and  the  people  of  Carlisle 
heard  rumors  that  the  unwanted  guests  had  received  orders  to  move. 
On  Tuesday,  June  30,  the  long  trains  of  the  division  of  Rodes  began  to 
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move,  and  by  nine  o'clock  the  entire  Confederate  force  had  departed, 
except  two  hundred  cavalry,  who  were  left  for  provost  duty.  These 
also  departed  that  evening.  Various  pickets  had  been  placed  along  the 
pike  and  the  Trindle  Spring  road.  In  the  afternoon  about  four  hundred 
cavalrymen  entered  the  town,  commanded  by  Colonel  Cochran,  and 
at  11  o'clock  that  night  the  command  of  General  Jenkins,  which  had 
been  doing  picket  duty  between  Carlisle  and  Harrisburg,  returned.  By 
the  next  morning,  July  1,  the  entire  Confederate  detachments  had  de- 
parted, when  Captain  Boyd,  with  Union  soldiers  entered  Carlisle,  and 
after  having  fed  his  men  and  horses  he  departed  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
During  the  day,  regiment  after  regiment  arrived  in  the  public  square, 
and  after  6  o'clock  General  Smith  arrived  with  three  regiments  of  in- 
fantry and  about  one  hundred  cavalrymen.  He  had  hardly  placed  his 
artillery  when  the  cavalry  under  Fitzhugh  Lee  appeared  on  the  Dillsburg 
Road,  near  its  junction  with  the  Trindle  Spring  Road.  The  shelling  of 
the  town  commenced  and  kept  up  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then 
Main  Street  was  raked  with  grape  and  canister  shot,  after  which  an 
officer  came,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  town, 
which  was  refused.  A  worse  shelling  of  the  town  was  then  commenced, 
the  gas  works,  the  barracks,  stores  and  other  buildings  were  set  on  fire, 
and  again  the  surrender  of  the  town  was  demanded  and  again  refused. 
A  third  shelling  was  just  commenced  when  it  suddenly  stopped  and  the 
entire  Confederate  force  marched  away  through  the  mountains,  by  the 
Boiling  Spring  Road,  to  join  the  army  of  General  Lee  at  Gettysburg, 
where  the  battle  had  commenced  the  day  before. 

Hundreds  of  the  laughing  young  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  en- 
tered Carlisle  a  few  days  before  singing  "Dixie,"  marched  away  through 
the  South  Mountain  on  that  July  second  "into  the  jaws  of  death,  into  the 
mouth  of  Hell"  at  Gettysburg  for  the  third  day's  fight,  which  was  to  seal 
the  doom  of  the  "lost  cause"  of  Dixie,  which  thousands  of  them  would 
never  see  again.  Their  dreams  of  a  Northern  invasion  to  the  capital  of 
the  Keystone  State,  and  a  swing  around  to  the  capital  of  the  Nation  were 
to  be  shattered  in  that  awful  nightmare  of  American  history  at  Gettys- 
burg. 

On  the  26th  of  June  Governor  Curtin  issued  a  proclamation,  calling 
for  60,000  men  "to  come  forward  promptly  for  the  State."  In  his  introduc- 
tion he  says :  "The  enemy  is  advancing  in  force  into  Pennsylvania.  He 
has  a  strong  column  within  twenty-three  miles  of  Harrisburg,  and 
other  columns  are  moving  by  Fulton  and  Adams  counties,  and  it  can  no 
longer  be  doubted  that  a  formidable  invasion  of  our  State  is  in  actual 
progress."     (Archives,  4th  Ser.,  VIII,  502). 

This  proclamation  shows  very  clearly  what  Governor  Curtin  thought 
of  the  importance  of  this  invasion. 


CHAPTER  III. 
GETTYSBURG. 

The  story  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  has  been  told  so  often,  and  is  so 
well  known,  that  it  will  not  be  repeated  here.  The  movement  of  the 
various  Union  and  Confederate  troops  during  the  three  days  of  the  battle 
is  given  in  fullness  in  the  three  volumes  of  "Pennsylvania  at  Gettysburg," 
published  by  the  State.  The  author  will  confine  his  statements  to  the 
facts  relating  to  this  greatest  battle  of  the  Civil  War,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  history,  which  are  of  special  interest  to  Pennsylvanians. 
To  do  this  in  any  sort  of  completeness  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  chap- 
ter, as  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  in  many  respects  a  distinctively 
Pennsylvania  battle,  not  only  because  it  was  fought  upon  the  soil  of  this 
State,  but  also  because  the  field  upon  which  it  was  fought  was  selected 
by  Pennsylvanians  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  officers  and  men  en- 
gaged in  it  were  from  the  Keystone  State,  which  suffered  greater  losses 
than  any  other  State  taking  part  in  this  supreme  conflict  with  the  army 
commanded  by  the  great  leader  of  the  Southern  forces,  Robert  E.  Lee. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  part  Pennsylvania  took  in  this  battle  it  is  needful 
to  briefly  notice  a  few  general  facts  concerning  both  armies  which  met  in 
the  conflict.  The  figures  given  in  this  chapter  are  as  accurate  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  them.  The  most  reliable  sources  of  information  have  been 
consulted,  and,  where  these  differ,  the  most  probably  correct  authority  is 
taken. 

In  the  first  place  the  terrain  on  which  the  battle  was  to  be  fought,  and 
the  meeting  of  the  two  great  armies  of  Meade  and  Lee,  was  in  no  sense 
whatever  an  accident.  On  the  24th  and  25th  of  June  the  two  last  corps  of 
Lee's  army  had  crossed  the  Potomac.  Hooker,  then  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  moving  along  in  a  line  towards  the  Potomac 
to  the  east,  which  he  crossed  at  Edward's  Ferry  on  the  25th  and  26th,  and 
marched  directly  to  Frederick,  Maryland.  From  this  point,  General 
Hooker  intended  to  send  the  12th  Corps,  commanded  by  General  Slocum, 
to  join  the  force  of  General  French  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  from  there 
make  an  attack  upon  the  rear  of  Lee's  army,  which  was  moving  up  the 
Cumberland  Valley.  Hooker  asked  for  permission  to  make  this  move- 
ment, which  was  forbidden  by  Halleck,  chief  of  staff  at  Washington, 
who  was  determined  to  defend  Harper's  Ferry,  which  Hooker  looked 
upon  as  useless.  When  Hooker  was  refused  permission  to  carry  out  his 
plan,  he  resigned,  and  on  the  28th  of  June  George  Gordon  Meade,  who  as 
a  corps  commander  had  served  in  the  battles  of  Antietam,  Fredericks- 
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burg  and  Chancellorsville,  assumed  command.     General  Sykes  was  given 
command  of  the  3d  Corps,  which  had  been  that  of  General  Meade. 

General  Meade,  upon  taking  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
was  given  permission  to  make  use  of  the  forces  at  Harper's  Ferry,  which 
he  ordered  to  Frederick  as  a  reserve  when  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
moved  north.  General  Lee  was  surprised  when  he  learned  that  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  north  of  the  river  at  Frederick,  thus  endangering  his 
line  of  communication  in  his  rear  at  Williamsport,  and  at  the  same  time 
protecting  Baltimore  and  Washington.  General  Meade  made  no  move- 
ment to  cut  off  Lee's  line  of  communication,  as  General  Lee  expected, 
but  moved  his  army  northward  to  strike  the  head,  instead  of  the  tail,  of 
the  serpent,  to  change  the  expression  of  General  Doubleday.  On 
the  night  of  the  28th  General  Lee  issued  orders  to  all  of  his  com- 
manders to  concentrate  their  forces  at  Gettysburg. 

"When  Meade  took  command  he  unfolded  his  army  like  a  fan,  keep- 
ing it  always  between  the  invading  enemy  and  the  great  cities  threatened 
by  Lee."     (Newhall,  Penna.  at  Gettysburg,  I,  24). 

General  Reynolds,  the  commander  of  the  1st  Corps,  was  in  command 
of  the  left  wing  of  the  advance,  at  Marsh  Creek,  near  Gettysburg,  on  the 
night  of  the  30th  of  June.  General  Buford,  who  had  been  sent  by  Rey- 
nolds to  find  the  enemy,  occupied  the  hills  to  the  westward  of  Gettysburg 
on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July,  when  his  pickets  first  saw  the  enemy 
advancing  on  the  Chambersburg  Road.  Buford  was  the  first  to  suggest 
the  strategic  importance  of  the  concentration  of  roads  at  Gettysburg. 
At  5  130  A.  M.  the  morning  of  July  1,  as  the  dismounted  cavalrymen  took 
refuge  behind  the  abutments  of  the  bridge  at  Willoughby's  Run,  the  first 
fire  from  the  Union  forces  was  given  to  the  enemy,  and — the  fearful  battle 
of  Gettysburg  had  commenced. 

General  Reynolds  came  to  the  front,  had  an  interview  with  Buford, 
and  at  once  saw  that  the  time  for  action  had  come.  He  ordered  up  the 
infantry,  placed  his  artillery  in  position,  and  rapidly  developed  the  lines 
of  the  1st  Corps.  The  56th  Regiment,  Pennsylvania,  under  Colonel  Hof- 
man,  opened  the  infantry  fire  upon  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  the 
enemy  at  9:30  A.  M.  General  Reynolds  soon  after  was  killed  by  a  Con- 
federate sharpshooter. 

General  Robert  A.  McCoy,  in  his  address  at  Gettysburg,  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Reserve  Day,  September  2,  1890,  said :  "As  a  part  of  the  secret  and 
unwritten  history  of  the  selection  of  a  successor  to  Hooker,  when  it  had 
been  determined  to  relieve  him,  it  is  worthy  of  record  that  from  the  long 
list  of  able  generals  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  only  names  voted 
upon  by  the  cabinet  for  the  position  were  Reynolds  and  Meade,  both  of 
whom  had  risen  into  fame  as  commanders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserve 
Volunteer  Corps.    No  greater  compliment  can  be  paid  to  the  corps  than 
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this,  and  the  fact  that  in  consideration  of  its  two  great  chieftains  a 
single  vote  alone  decided  which  should  wear  the  highest  honors."  (Penna. 
at  Gettysburg,  I,  71). 

The  division  of  this  corps  had  moved  northward  from  Frederick  on  the 
29th  at  noon,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  July  1  stopped  at  the  State  line  to 
listen  to  a  patriotic  address  by  General  Crawford.  The  men  then 
marched  across  the  line  into  their  beloved  State,  resolved  to  drive  the 
army  of  the  invader  from  its  soil  at  all  hazards.  When  the  news  of  the 
death  of  their  beloved  commander  reached  them,  the  tired  men  pressed 
forward  with  renewed  strength,  reaching  the  battlefield  on  the  morning 
of  July  2,  and  at  once  taking  their  position  with  the  5th  Corps  on  the 
Baltimore  Pike,  at  the  crossing  of  Rock  Creek. 

Thus,  on  the  first  day  of  the  battle,  Generals  Mead,  Reynolds,  Buford 
and  Hancock,  who  all  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  selection  of 
the  battlefield,  with  the  56th  Infantry,  which  opened  the  infantry  fire, 
were  all  Pennsylvanians. 

The  great  fight  on  July  1,  which  decided  the  field  upon  which  the 
battle  was  to  be  fought  to  a  finish,  was  taken  part  in  by  the  1st  Corps, 
composed  of  the  nth,  56th,  88th  90th,  107th,  121st,  i42d,  143d,  149th 
150th  and  the  151st  regiments,  and  the  nth  Corps  of  the  27th,  73d,  74th, 
75th  and  153d  regiments.  The  1st  corps  lost  70  per  cent  of  its  men  and 
the  nth  60  per  cent  in  this  day's  fight. 

The  total  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  fight  of  July  1  was  given  by 
the  Comte  de  Paris  as  11,500  Union,  30,000  Confederate.  Colonel  Chap- 
man Biddle  gives  the  Confederate  at  the  same  figure  and  the  Union  at 
14,000.  The  fearful  struggle  of  this  day  and  its  cost  can  be  seen  in  com- 
paring the  losses  of  these  two  corps  with  that  of  the  losses  of  Pickett,  in 
his  famous  charge  on  July  3,  when  his  loss  was  65  per  cent.  The  "Iron 
Brigade"  alone  had  losses  of  over  60  per  cent,  and  Biddle's  and  Stone's 
brigades  each  lost  over  70  per  cent  each.  These  fearful  losses  were  due 
to  the  relative  sizes  of  the  contending  forces.  The  1st  Corps,  with  six 
brigades,  and  the  nth  Corps,  with  five  brigades,  had  to  fight  the  eight 
brigades  of  Hill's  Corps  and  the  nine  of  Elwell's. 

The  fearful  losses  of  the  Union  forces  during  the  first  days  fight,  due 
to  the  overwhelming  superiority  in  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  was  not 
without  its  recompense.  The  advance  of  Lee's  army  was  checked  and 
time  was  given  for  the  concentration  of  all  of  Meade's  army,  which  was 
rapidly  marching  to  the  front. 

The  best  account  of  the  events  of  the  first  day's  battle  is  that  which 
is  given  in  the  report  of  General  Meade  to  General  Thomas,  adjutant- 
general  of  the  United  States  Army,  Washington.  He  says :  "On  reaching 
the  place  on  July  1,  General  Reynolds  found  Buford's  cavalry  warmly 
engaged  with  the  enemy,  who  had  debouched  his  infantry  through  the 
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mountains  on  the  Cashtown  Road,  but  was  being  held  in  check  in  the 
most  gallant  manner  by  Buford's  cavalry.  Major-General  Reynolds 
immediately  moved  round  the  town  of  Gettysburg,  and  advanced  on  the 
Cashtown  Road,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  deployed  his  advance 
division  and  attacked  the  enemy,  at  the  same  time  sending  orders  for 
the  nth  Corps  (General  Howard)  to  advance  as  promptly  as  possible. 
Soon  after  making  his  dispositions  for  the  attack,  Major-General  Rey- 
nolds fell,  mortally  wounded,  the  command  of  the  ist  Corps  devolving  on 
Major-General  Doubleday,  and  the  command  of  the  field  on  Major- 
General  Howard,  who  arrived  about  this  time,  n  :^o  A.  M.,  with  the  nth 
Corps,  then  commanded  by  Major-General  Schurz.  Major-General 
Howard  pushed  forward  two  divisions  of  the  nth  Corps  to  the  support  of 
the  ist  Corps,  now  warmly  engaged  with  the  enemy  on  the  ridge  to  the 
north  of  the  town,  and  posted  his  3d  Division,  with  three  batteries  of 
artillery,  on  the  Cemetery  Ridge,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town. 

"Up  to  this  time  the  battle  had  been  with  the  forces  of  the  enemy  de- 
bouching from  the  mountains  on  the  Cashtown  Road,  known  to  be 
Hill's  Corps.  In  the  early  part  of  the  action,  success  was  on  our  side, 
Wadsworth's  division,  of  the  ist  Corps,  having  driven  the  enemy  some 
distance,  capturing  numerous  prisoners,  among  them  General  Archer,  of 
the  Confederate  Army.  The  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  the  enemy  on 
the  Cashtown  Road,  and  the  junction  of  Ewell's  Corps,  coming  on  the 
New  York  and  Harrisburg  roads,  which  occurred  between  1  and  2  P.  M., 
enabled  the  enemy  to  bring  vastly  superior  forces  against  both  the  ist 
and  the  nth  corps,  outflanking  our  line  of  battle  and  pressing  it  so  se- 
verely that  about  4  P.  M.  Major-General  Howard  deemed  it  prudent  to 
withdraw  these  two  corps  to  the  Cemetery  Ridge,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  town,  which  operation  was  successfully  accomplished ;  not,  however, 
without  considerable  loss  in  prisoners,  arising  from  the  confusion  incident 
to  portions  of  both  corps  passing  through  the  town,  and  the  men  getting 
confused  in  the  streets. 

"About  the  time  of  this  withdrawal,  Major-General  Hancock  ar- 
rived— whom  I  had  dispatched  to  represent  me  on  the  field  on  hearing  of 
the  death  of  General  Reynolds.  In  conjunction  with  Major-General 
Howard,  General  Hancock  proceeded  to  post  the  troops  on  the  Cemetery 
Ridge,  and  to  repel  an  attack  that  the  enemy  made  on  our  right  flank.  This 
attack  was  not,  however,  very  vigorous,  and  the  enemy,  seeing  the 
strength  of  the  position,  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  success  he  had 
accomplished,  desisting  from  any  further  attacks  this  day. 

"About  7  P.  M.,  Major-General  Slocum  and  Sickles,  with  the  12th 
Corps  and  part  of  the  3d,  reached  the  ground,  took  post  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  troops  previously  posted.  Being  satisfied  from  the  reports 
received  from  the  field  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  support 
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with  his  whole  army  the  attack  already  made,  and  the  reports  from 
Majors-General  Hancock  and  Howard  on  the  character  of  the  position 
being  favorable,  I  determined  to  give  battle  at  this  point;  and,  early  in 
the  evening  of  the  ist  issued  orders  to  all  the  corps  to  concentrate  at 
Gettysburg,  directing  all  trains  to  be  sent  to  the  rear  at  Westminster. 

"At  10  P.  M.  of  the  ist  I  broke  up  my  headquarters,  which,  until  then, 
had  been  at  Taneytown,  and  proceeded  to  the  field,  arriving  there  at  i 
A.  M.  of  the  2d.  So  soon  as  it  was  light  I  proceeded  to  inspect  the  posi- 
tion occupied  and  to  make  arrangements  for  posting  the  several  corps  as 
they  should  reach  the  ground. 

"By  7  A.  M.  the  2d  and  the  5th  Corps,  with  the  rest  of  the  3d  had 
reached  the  ground  and  were  posted  as  follows:  The  nth  Corps  re- 
tained its  position  on  the  Cemetery  Ridge,  just  opposite  the  town;  the  ist 
Corps  was  posted  on  the  right  of  the  nth,  on  an  elevated  knoll,  connect- 
ing with  the  ridge  extending  to  the  south  and  east,  on  which  the  12th 
Corps  was  placed,  the  right  of  the  12th  Corps  resting  on  a  small  stream 
at  a  point  where  it  crossed  the  Baltimore  Pike,  and  which  formed,  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  12th,  something  of  an  obstacle.  The  Cemetery 
Ridge  extended  in  a  westerly  and  southerly  direction,  gradually  dimin- 
ishing in  elevation  until  it  came  to  a  very  prominent  ridge1  called  Round 
Top,  running  east  and  west.  The  2d  and  3d  Corps  were  directed  to 
occupy  the  continuation  of  the  Cemetery  Ridge  and  the  left  of  the  nth 
Corps.  The  5th  Corps,  pending  the  arrival  of  the  6th,  was  held  in 
reserve. 

"While  these  dispositions  were  being  made,  the  enemy  was  massing 
his  troops  on  an  exterior  ridge,  distant  from  the  line  occupied  by  us  from 
one  mile  to  one  and  one-half  miles. 

"At  2  P.  M.  the  6th  Corps  arrived  after  a  march  of  thirty-two  miles, 
accomplished  from  9  P.  M.  the  previous  day.  On  its  arrival  being 
reported,  I  immediately  directed  the  5th  Corps  to  move  over  to  our  ex- 
treme left  and  the  6th  to  occupy  its  place  as  a  reserve  for  the  right. 

"About  3  P.  M.  I  rode  out  to  the  extreme  left  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  5th  Corps  and  to  post  it,  when  I  found  that  Major-General  Sickles, 
commanding  the  3d  Corps,  not  fully  apprehending  the  instructions  in 
regard  to  the  position  to  be  occupied,  had  advanced,  or  rather  was  in  the 
act  of  advancing,  his  corps  some  half  a  mile  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
front  of  the  line  of  the  2d  Corps,  on  the  prolongation  of  which  it  was 
designed  his  corps  should  rest.  Having  found  Major-General  Sickles,  I 
was  explaining  to  him  that  he  was  too  far  in  advance,  and  discussing  with 
him  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  when  the  enemy  opened  upon  him  with 
several  batteries  in  his  front  and  on  his  flank  and  immediately  brought 
forward  columns  of  infantry  and  made  a  most  vigorous  assault.  The  3d 
Corps  sustained  the  shock  most  heroically.     Troops  from  the  2d  Corps 
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were  immediately  sent  by  Major-General  Hancock  to  cover  the  right 
flank  of  the  3d  Corps,  and  soon  after  the  assault  commenced  the  5th 
Corps  most  fortunately  arrived  and  took  position  on  the  left  of  the  3d, 
Major-General  Sykes,  commanding,  immediately  sent  a  force  to  occupy 
the  Round  Top  Ridge,  where  a  most  furious  contest  was  maintained,  the 
enemy  making  desperate  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  secure  it. 

"Notwithstanding  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  3d  Corps,  under 
Major-General  Birney  (Major-General  Sickles  having  been  wounded 
early  in  the  action),  the  superiority  of  numbers  of  the  enemy  enabling 
him  to  outflank  the  crops  in  its  advanced  position,  General  Birney  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  and  reform  behind  the  line  originally  designed  to 
be  held. 

"In  the  meantime,  perceiving  the  great  exertions  of  the  enemy,  the 
6th  Corps,  Major-General  Sedgwick,  and  part  of  the  1st  Corps  (to  the 
command  of  which  I  had  assigned  Major-General  Newton),  particularly 
Lockwood's  Maryland  brigade,  together  with  detachments  from  the  2d 
Corps,  were  all  brought  up  at  different  periods  and  succeeded,  together 
with  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  5th  Corps,  in  checking  and  finally  re- 
pulsing the  assault  of  the  enemy,  who  retired  in  confusion  and  disorder 
about  sunset,  and  ceased  any  further  efforts  on  the  extreme  left.  An 
assault  was,  however,  made  about  8  P.  M.  on  the  nth  Corps  from  the 
left  of  the  town,  which  was  repelled,  with  the  assistance  of  troops  from 
the  2d  and  1st  Corps. 

"During  the  heavy  assault  upon  our  extreme  left,  portions  of  the 
12th  Corps  were  sent  as  reinforcement.  During  their  absence,  the  line 
on  the  extreme  right  was  held  by  a  very  much  reduced  force.  This 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  enemy,  who,  during  the  absence  of  Geary's 
division  of  the  12th  Corps,  advanced  and  occupied  a  part  of  his  line. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  General  Geary  (having  returned  during 
the  night)  attacked  at  early  dawn  the  enemy,  and  succeeded  in  driving 
him  back  and  reoccupying  his  former  position.  A  spirited  contest  was, 
however,  maintained  all  the  morning  along  this  part  of  the  line,  General 
Geary  reenforced  by  Wheaton's  Brigade,  6th  Corps,  maintained  his  posi- 
tion and  inflicting  very  severe  losses  on  the  enemy. 

"With  this  exception  the  quiet  of  the  lines  remained  undisturbed  till 
1  P.  M.  on  the  3d,  when  the  enemy  opened  from  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  guns,  playing  upon  our  center  and  left.  This  cannonade  con- 
tinued for  over  two  hours,  when  our  guns,  in  obedience  to  our  orders, 
failing  to  make  any  reply,  the  enemy  ceased  firing,  and  soon  his  masses 
of  infantry  became  visible,  forming  for  an  assault  on  our  left  and  left 
center.  The  assault  was  made  with  great  firmness  directed  principally 
against  the  point  occupied  by  the  2d  Corps,  and  was  repelled  with  equal 
firmness  by  the  troops  of  that  corps,  supported  by  Doubleday's  division 
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and  Stannard's  brigade  of  the  ist  Corps.  During  the  assault,  both 
Major-General  Hancock,  commanding  the  left  center,  and  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Gibbon,  commanding  the  2d  Corps,  were  severely  wounded.  This 
terminated  the  battle,  the  enemy  retiring  to  his  lines,  leaving  the  field 
strewn  with  his  dead  and  wounded,  and  numerous  prisoners  in  our 
hands." 

Thus  briefly,  and  without  any  adjectives,  does  General  Meade  in  this 
last  paragraph  tell  of  the  fearful  artillery  duel  which  preceded  the  no  less 
awful  charge  of  Pickett  on  July  3.  In  speaking  of  the  former,  General 
Bingham  says,  in  his  address  at  Gettysburg,  in  1889:  "About  one  o'clock 
two  cannon  shots  are  fired — the  men  know  they  are  signal  guns.  Sud- 
denly, amid  smoke  and  flame,  there  belches  forth  a  thunder  cannonade  as 
if  the  very  elements  were  in  battle,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  exploding 
shells.  Pandemonium  has  commenced,  and  will  so  continue  for  the  next 
two  hours.  Fifteen  minutes  pass,  for  all  is  quiet  along  the  Union  front, 
then  there  is  a  return  of  death  dealing  hostility,  and  the  seventy-seven 
guns  of  the  Union  Army  join  the  hundred  and  thirty-eight  guns  of  the 
Confederacy.  What  seemed  thunder  before  now  seems  a  hundred  times 
more  deafening,  for  the  troops  are  all  lying  near  the  artillery.  Men  hug 
the  ground,  for  death  and  destruction  are  flying  all  around — a  sight  so 
magnificent  has  never  been  seen  by  this  generation  upon  this  continent. 
Our  guns  after  an  hour's  incessant  storming,  now  cease  firing.  The 
enemy  believe  our  artillery  has  been  silenced,  but  it  has  been  the  wise 
foresight  and  judgment  of  Meade  and  Hunt,  who  has  directed  the  ammu- 
nition to  be  saved." 

Under  the  cover  of  the  smoke  wafted  by  a  soft  light  breeze  the  enemy 
advanced.  Pickett's  fighting  men,  fresh,  strong  and  determined  to  reach 
our  lines,  move  forward  as  if  on  a  holiday  parade.  They  look  like  the 
brave  3d  Corps  as  it  looked  yesterday.  The  direction  of  the  line  is  dis- 
tinct— not  a  turning  of  the  left  flank,  but  the  assault  is  to  fall  upon  Cem- 
etery Ridge  and  Hancock's  Corps.  These  soldiers  are  like  their  superb 
commander — they  fight  to  win — die  if  need  be,  for  they  have  faced  danger 
on  many  fiercely  contested  fields.  There  are  ten  regiments  of  Pennsyl- 
vania troops  in  that  old  2d  Corps,  and  he  is  a  Pennsylvania  soldier  who 
commands  them.  Across  the  open  plain  the  enemy  marches  with  front  ap- 
parently compact.  Pickett  leads,  and  then  comes  Armistead,  Garnett, 
Wilcox,  Kemper,  Pettigrew,  Trimble  and  a  number  of  heroic  men.  It  is 
th^ir  last  heroic  charge.  That  line  of  determined  men  lying  along  the  2d 
Corps  front  intend  to  allow  no  return. 

"How  the  banners  flaunt,  but  they  will  soon  droop,  for  the  hands  that 
hold  them  will  be  stricken  down.  It  is  death  or  victory,  and  the  soil  is 
Pennsylvania.  .  .  .  Forward,  forward,  here  they  come.  No  fear,  no 
indecision — their  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  ridge  and  they  will  not  waver  save 
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in  death.  They  are  fourteen  thousand  strong.  .  .  .  The  scene  passes 
description — shot  and  shell  and  canister  and  musketry,  every  implement 
of  warfare  and  death  play  havoc  and  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war.  Battle 
flags  drop,  men  throw  up  their  arms  and  fall  upon  their  faces  within  our 
lines."     (Penna.  at  Gettysburg,  I,  57). 

General  Meade,  in  his  report,  after  mentioning  the  movements  of 
Buford's  and  Kilpatrick's  divisions  of  cavalry  from  the  1st  to  the  end 
of  the  battle  on  the  3d,  says :  "At  the  same  time  General  Gregg  was  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy  on  our  extreme  right,  having  passed  across  the 
Baltimore  Pike  and  Bonaughtown  Road,  and  boldly  attacked  the  enemy's 
left  and  rear." 

This  cavalry  charge  of  Generals  Gregg  and  Custer  against  the  Confed- 
erate cavalry  of  Major-General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  taking  place  at  the  time 
of  Pickett's  charge,  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  any  of  the  move- 
ments of  that  day.  Had  Gregg  failed  to  check  this  charge  of  the  Con- 
federate cavalry  the  outcome  of  the  day's  battle  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. Gregg's  force  numbered  about  5,000  men,  although  but  3,000 
were  actively  engaged.  It  consisted  of  three  regiments  of  Mcintosh's 
Brigade,  Irving  Gregg's  Brigade  and  Custer's  Brigade.  The  enemy, 
under  Major-General  Stuart,  consisted  of  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
men,  consisting  of  General  Wade  Hampton's  Brigade,  General  Fitzhugh 
Lee's  Brigade,  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  Brigade,  and  to  this  was  added 
for  that  day  Jenkins'  Brigade  of  cavalry,  under  Colonel  M.  J.  Ferguson, 
armed  as  mounted  infantry.  To  this  was  added  two  Maryland  and  one 
Virginia  batteries. 

Captain  William  Brooke  Rawle,  in  his  address  October  15,  1884,  says, 
in  speaking  of  the  approach  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  from  behind  the 
woods  on  the  cross-road  at  the  Stallsmith  farm :  "Everyone  saw  at  once 
unless  this,  the  grandest  attack  of  all,  were  checked,  the  fate  of  the  day 
would  be  decided  against  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  They  were  Stuart's 
last  reserves,  and  his  last  resource.  If  the  Baltimore  Pike  was  to  be 
reached  and  havoc  created  in  our  rear,  the  important  moment  had  arrived, 
as  Pickett  was  even  then  moving  up  to  the  assault  of  Cemetery  Ridge. 

"In  close  columns  of  squadrons,  advancing  as  if  in  review,  with  sabres 
drawn  and  glistening  like  silver  in  the  bright  sunlight — the  spectacle 
called  forth  a  murmur  of  admiration.  It  was,  indeed,  a  memorable  one. 
...  As  the  charge  was  ordered  the  speed  increased,  every  horse  on  the 
jump,  every  man  yelling  like  a  demon"   (pages  22-23). 

The  brunt  of  the  fighting  was  borne  by  the  3d  Pennsylvania  and  the 
1st  New  Jersey  regiments.  General  Custer  says  in  his  official  report 
of  this  conflict,  which  was  a  Union  success :  "I  challenge  the  annals  of 
warfare  to  produce  a  more  brilliant  or  successful  charge  of  cavalry  than 
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the  one  just  recounted."  Custer  reported  his  losses  as  9  officers,  69  en- 
listed men  killed,  25  officers  and  207  enlisted  men  wounded,  and  7  offi- 
cers and  225  enlisted  men  missing — a  total  of  542. 

General  Gregg  reported  his  losses  as  1  officer  and  33  enlisted  men 
killed,  17  officers  and  140  enlisted  men  wounded,  and  1  officer  and  103 
enlisted  men  missing,  a  total  of  295,  or  a  total  of  837  Union  losses.  The 
Confederate  losses  are  not  known,  but  they  were  probably  much  greater. 
(Historical  address,  Gregg's  Cavalry  Fight  at  Gettysburg,  William 
Brooke-Rawle,  1884).  In  Vol.  Ill  of  the  "History  of  the  Civil  War  in 
America."  by  Compte  de  Paris,  there  is  a  good  map  of  the  operations  of 
the  cavalry  on  July  2  and  3,  which  is  reproduced  in  the  monograph  of 
Captain  Brooke-Rawle. 

In  the  official  report  of  the  three  days'  battle,  General  Meade  says: 
"The  result  of  the  campaign  may  be  briefly  stated  in  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy  at  Gettysburg,  his  compulsory  evacuation  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  and  withdrawal  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
and  in  the  capture  of  3  guns,  41  standards,  and  13,621  prisoners;  24,978 
small  arms  were  collected  on  the  battlefield. 

"Our  own  losses  were  very  severe,  amounting  to,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  accompanying  return,  to  2,834  killed,  13,709  (13,713)  wounded,  and 
6,643  missing,  in  all  23,186  (223,190").  ...  "I  will  only  add  my  tribute 
to  the  heroic  bravery  of  the  whole  army,  officers  and  men,  which,  under 
the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  enabled  a  crowning  victory  to  be  ob- 
tained, which  I  feel  confident  the  country  will  never  cease  to  bear  in 
grateful  remembrance."  (General  Meade's  report,  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
official  records,  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Series  I,  Vol  XXVII. 
Reports  Gettysburg,  Serial  43,  pages  114-119). 

The  author  has  included  much  of  this  report,  as  it  is  found  in  none 
of  the  official  records  as  published  by  Pennsylvania. 

The  total  number  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  from  Pennsylvania 
taking  part  in  the  battle  or  on  the  field  of  operations  was  about  28,000 — 
3,000  officers  and  25,000  enlisted  men. 

The  following  general  officers  were  from  Pennsylvania :  Major-Gen- 
eral George  G.  Meade,  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ; 
Major-Generai  John  F.  Reynolds,  commander  of  the  left  wing  and  1st 
Army  Corps ;  Major-General  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  commander  of  the  2d 
Army  Corps  ;  Major-General  David  B.  Birney,  commander  of  3d  Army 
Corps ;  Major-General  Alfred  Pleasanton,  Cavalry  Corps ;  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Samuel  W.  Crawford,  3d  Division  5th,  Corps;  Brigadier-General 
John  W.  Geary,  2d  Division,  12th  Corps;  Brigadier-General  David  McM. 
Gregg,  2d  Division,  Cavalry  Corps;  Brigadier-General  Alexander  Hays, 
3d  Division.  2d  Corps;  Brigadier-General  Andrew  A.  Humphreys,  2d 
Division,  3d  Corps ;  Brigadier  General  Thomas  L.  Kane,  2d  Brigade,  2d 
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Division,  12th  Corps:  Brigadier-General  Thomas  H.  Neill,  3d  brigade,  2d 
Division,  6th  Corps;  Brigadier-General  Alexander  B.  Schimmelfenning, 
3d  Division,  nth  Corps;  Brigadier-General  Thomas  A.  Rowley,  3d  Di- 
vision, 1st  Corps;  Brigadier-General  Strong  Vincent,  3d  Brigade,  1st 
Division,  5th  Corps;  Colonel  J.  Irvin  Gregg,  16th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry; 
First  Lieutenant  Edward  D.  Muhlenberg,  Artillery  Brigade,  12th  Corps. 
Or,  by  rank,  five  major-generals ;  ten  brigadier-generals ;  one  colonel,  and 
one  first  lieutenant. 

There  were  forty-one  staff  officers,  ranking  as  follows :  one  lieutenant- 
colonel  ;  four  majors ;  23  captains ;  8  first  lieutenants  and  five  surgeons. 

There  were  fifty-five  officers  from  Pennsylvania  killed  during  the 
battle,  including  Major-General  Reynolds.  The  total  number  of  officers 
from  Pennsylvania  was  about  3,000.  (The  author  has  a  complete  list  of 
the  names  of  all  of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men,  giving  rank  and  regi- 
ment, which  was  prepared  by  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield  Memorial  Com- 
mission, of  which  the  late  Judge  Charles  F.  McKenna,  of  Pittsburgh, 
was  president,  assisted  by  Colonel  John  P.  Nicholson,  former  chairman 
of  the  Gettysburg  National  Park  Commission.  This  list  has  never 
been  published  It  contains  the  names  of  all  of  the  Pennsylvanians 
whose  names  are  inscribed  upon  the  tablets  and  monuments  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  in  addition  numerous  corrections  to  these  lists.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  may  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  to  publish  this  list  as  Volume  IV  of  "Pennsylvania  at  Gettysburg," 
as  it  completes  the  record  of  what  Pennsylvania  did  towards  the  winning 
of  thi-i  historic  battle  upon  her  own  soil.  Much  of  the  material  in  this 
chapter,  especially  the  figures  given,  are  taken  from  the  manuscript  of 
this  unpublished  document).  During  the  work  of  preparing  these  lists, 
the  author  had  frequent  meetings  with  Judge  McKenna  and  much  cor- 
respondence with  Colonel  Nicholson.  Both  of  these  men  who  were  so 
much  interested  in  everything  relating  to  this  battle  and  of  the  efforts 
to  mark  the  field  and  preserve  the  records  relating  to  the  officers 
and  men  from  Pennsylvania  who  were  in  the  battle,  have  gone  to  their 
rest.    They  are  badly  missed  by  every  student  of  this  great  conflict. 

The  total  number  of  the  Union  forces  taking  part,  or  on  the  field, 
at  Gettysburg  was  about  82,000,  thus  Pennsylvania  with  its  28,000 
officers  and  men,  had  more  than  one-third  of  the  total.  The  Confederate 
Army  numbered  about  70,000.  Pennsylvania's  force  was  composed  of 
69  regiments  of  infantry,  10  of  cavalry  and  7  artillery  batteries. 

General  Meade  was  most  unjustly  and  cruelly  criticized  for  his 
direction  of  the  battle,  and  especially  because  he  did  not  follow  the 
army  of  General  Lee  and  destroy  it  immediately  after  the  battle.  All 
such  criticism  was  most  unjust,  and  was  made,  in  the  main,  by  those 
who  had  no  realization  of  the  condition  of  his  troops  after  the  three 
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days  of  hard  fighting  following  a  forced  march  to  the  battlefield  by 
nearly  all  of  the  troops,  some  of  which  had  marched  all  of  the  night  be- 
fore the  first  day's  battle.  In  addition,  the  field  was  covered  with  the 
dead  and  wounded.  General  Meade  says  in  his  official  report:  "July 
5  and  6  were  employed  in  succoring  the  wounded  and  burying  the  dead. 
The  Sixth  Corps  was  immediately  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  on  the 
Fairfield  road,  and  the  cavalry  on  the  Cashtown  road  by  the  Emmits- 
burg  and  Monterey  Passes." 

Colonel  John  H.  Taggart,  in  a  conversation  with  General  Meade 
eight  years  after  the  battle,  reported  that  he  said:  "I  am  fully  convinced 
that  the  course  I  pursued  was  right.  If  I  had  attempted  to  attack  Lee 
upon  his  retreat,  in  his  stronghold  along  the  Potomac,  the  result  might 
have  been  disastrous  to  the  Union  cause ;  and  all  the  fruits  of  our  victory 
have  been  lost.  It  was  too  great  a  risk  to  take,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
I  did  right  in  not  forcing  another  battle  at  that  time,  in  the  exhausted 
condition  of  our  troops.  You  know  how  hard  General  Lee  tried  to  crush 
General  McClellan's  army  in  the  Seven  Days'  Battles,  but  he  failed  to 
do  it  under  much  more  favorable  circumstances  than  those  that  existed 
with  the  Union  troops  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg"  (Penna.  at  Gettys- 
burg, I,  86). 

General  Meade  not  only  knew  his  army  and  its  condition,  but  he 
also  realized  what  a  disaster  it  would  have  been  at  this  time  to  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  an  attack  upon  Lee's  army,  after  driving  Lee  from 
the  field  of  Gettysburg  and  from  Pennsylvania.  History  has  fully  justi- 
fied General  Meade  in  what  he  did,  as  well  as  for  what  he  did  not  attempt 
to  do.  His  hope,  expressed  in  his  official  report  after  the  battle,  after 
paying  tribute  to  his  army,  "which  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, enabled  a  crowning  victory  to  be  obtained,  which  I  feel  confident 
the  country  will  never  cease  to  bear  in  grateful  remembrance,"  has  been  fully 
realized,  and,  as  the  years  go  by,  General  Meade  and  the  brave  officers 
and  men  from  Pennsylvania  and  all  other  States  taking  part  in  this  great 
battle,  will  be  more  and  more  revered  for  what  was  accomplished  on  those 
awful  days  in  July,  1863,  when  the  tide  of  rebellion  ebbed  back  across  the 
waters  of  the  Potomac,  stained  red  with  the  blood  of  America's  choicest 
manhood. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LINCOLN'S  ADDRESS  AT  GETTYSBURG— GETTYSBURG  NA- 
TIONAL PARK— THE  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BATTLE— SOLDIERS  ORPHAN  SCHOOLS— CURTIN'S  SEC- 
OND ADMINISTRATION. 

The  address  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  dedication  of  the  cemetery  at 
Gettysburg,  on  November  19,  1863,  was  as  historic  an  address  as  the 
battle  which  was  fought  was  historic.  The  soil  of  Gettysburg  has  been 
forever  hallowed  by  both  the  battle  and  the  address. 

President  Lincoln  left  Washington  at  noon  on  the  18th,  accompanied 
by  members  of  his  Cabinet,  several  foreign  ministers,  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  various  secretaries,  newspaper  correspondents  and 
others,  making  almost  three  full  coaches.  The  train  reached  Gettys- 
burg that  evening.  The  President  was  entertained  that  evening  and 
night  at  the  home  of  David  Wills,  who  was  the  special  representative 
of  Governor  Curtin. 

There  are  so  many  conflicting  stories  as  to  the  time  when  this  ad- 
dress was  written  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  of  these  stories  is  the 
true  one,  as  they  are  all  founded  on  seemingly  certain  evidence. 
According  to  some  the  address  was  written  on  a  piece  of  brown  paper 
in  the  railway  coach  when  on  the  way  to  Gettysburg.  Nicolay,  his 
private  secretary,  says  that  President  Lincoln  did  no  writing  or  making 
of  notes  on  the  way  to  Gettysburg.  Others  say  that  the  address  was 
not  written  till  Lincoln  reached  Gettysburg  that  night,  when  he  excused 
himself,  retired  to  his  room  and  wrote  it.  Mr.  Wills,  at  whose  house 
he  was  entertained,  said  that  the  address  was  written  at  his  house. 
Senator  Cameron  said  that  he  had  seen  a  draft  of  the  address  at  Wash- 
ington before  they  left  for  Gettysburg.  The  likelihood  is  that  the 
address  was  carefully  prepared  by  the  President  before  he  left  Wash- 
ington, and  that  the  various  stories  about  its  being  written  on  a  scrap  of 
brown  paper  on  the  train,  and  similar  accounts  of  its  hurried  prepara- 
tion, are  entirely  without  foundation. 

But,  no  matter  where  or  how  it  was  prepared,  it  stands  alone  as  a 
perfect  gem  of  true  oratory.  The  only  address,  which  might  be  com- 
pared with  it  in  brevity,  clearness  of  expression  and  true  sublimity  of 
thought,  is  that  of  Logan,  the  Mingo  Chief  (See  Book  Four,  Chapter 
XXXI).  The  one  was  the  expression  of  the  real  soul  of  a  great  Indian 
chief.  The  other  was  the  real  expression  of  the  great  soul  of  a  great 
man.  The  author  received  from  Colonel  John  P.  Nicholson  several  years 
ago,  a  correct  copy  of  this  address,  which  is  as  follows : 
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Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new 
Nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  Civil  War,  testing  whether  that  Nation,  or  any 
Nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle- 
field of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting 
place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  Nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  hallow 
— this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated 
it,  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long 
remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  the 
living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain — that  this  Nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

The  author  has  read  several  accounts,  written  by  men  who  were 
present,  stating  that  when  the  President  closed  with  his  address  there 
was  a  hush  over  the  vast  audience,  as  if  a  prayer  had  been  said.  The 
reports  of  this  address  were  given  in  the  newspapers  the  next  day.  But, 
it  was  not  until  after  the  great  heart,  from  which  these  words  were 
uttered,  was  stilled  in  death,  that  the  world  realized  the  true  grandeur 
of  this  address  at  Gettysburg.  The  world  cannot  forget  what  Lincoln 
said  at  Gettysburg  any  more  than  it  can  forget  the  brave  men  who  fought 
and  died  there.  To  the  cause  "for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion,"  he  likewise  was  too  soon  to  give  the  last  full  measure  of 
his  devotion.     But  he  and  they  did  not  die  in  vain. 

Governor  Curtin,  in  his  message  to  the  Assembly  on  January  7,  1864.. 
gives  a  history  of  the  various  steps  leading  to  the  setting  aside  of  the 
plot  at  Gettysburg  as  a  cemetery,  and  of  its  dedication.  He  says :  "After 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  in  which  loyal  volunteers  from  eighteen  states, 
including  Pennsylvania,  were  engaged,  it  appears  to  me  proper  that  all 
those  States  should  unite  in  establishing  a  cemetery  on  the  spot,  in 
which  their  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  that  conflict,  should  be  honorably 
interred.  I  accordingly  appointed  David  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Gettysburg, 
my  agent,  and  through  him,  a  site  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $2,475.87, 
and  the  conveyances  made  to  the  Commonwealth.  On  communicating 
with  the  authorities  of  the  other  States,  they  all  readily  agreed  to  become 
parties  to  the  arrangement,  and  on  the  19th.  day  of  November  last,  the 
cemetery  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  the  presence  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Governors  of  the  States  con- 
cerned, and  other  high  officers,  State  and  National.  On  the  19th.  of 
December,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Wills,  commissioners  representing 
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the  States  interested  in  the  cemetery,  met  in  Harrisburg  and  agreed 
upon  a  plan  for  its  improvement  and  care  in  the  future,  and  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  sum  of  money  required,  to  the  several  States,  which  is 
herewith  communicated." 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  various  Governors  met  at  the 
Jones  House,  at  Harrisburg,  on  December  17th.  (the  message  says  the 
19th).  The  following  States  were  represented:  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Wisconsin.  Mr.  David  Wills,  of  Pennsylvania  was  elected 
chairman.  The  various  resolutions  and  reports  of  committees  are  found 
in  the  Archives  of  Penna.,  Fourth  Series,  Vol.  VIII,  535-538. 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  Assembly  in  1866,  Governor  Curtin 
says :  "As  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  resulted  in  a  glorious  victory,  and 
was  in  fact  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  war,  and  occurred  on  the 
soil  of  the  Commonwealth,  I  think  it  would  be  well  that  it  should  be 
commemorated  by  an  historical  painting,  to  be  placed  in  the  Capitol 
of  the  State ;  and  I  recommend  that  the  Legislature  take  measures  for 
that  purpose."  (op.  cit.  730).  Governor  John  W.  Geary,  in  his  annual 
message,  January,  1871,  says:  "I  am  informed  the  picture  of  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg,  painted  by  order  of  the  Legislature,  has  been  completed. 
As  this  valuable  production  is  the  property  of  the  State,  I  deem  it  im- 
portant that  you  appoint  a  committee,  with  whom  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
cooperate,  to  take  it  in  charge  and  prepare  a  place  suitable  for  its 
accommodation.  This  should  be  made  sufficiently  capacious,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  flags  and 
other  relics  of  interest  to  the  citizens  of  the  State,  and  to  the  numerous 
visitors  at  the  Capitol."  (op.  cit.  1149).  This  is  the  painting  by  Rother- 
mell,  of  Pickett's  charge,  which  is  now  in  the  State  Museum,  where  are 
also  other  small  paintings  of  various  scenes  in  the  battle  by  the  same 
artist.    The  flags  are  now  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol. 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  session  of  1887  passed  an  act  making 
an  appropriation  of  $125,500  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  positions 
of  the  Pennsylvania  commands  upon  the  battlefield,  and  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  of  five  persons  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the 
act  were  carried  out.  Governor  Beaver,  on  the  15th  of  June,  approved 
the  act  and  appointed  Brevet  Brigadier  General  John  P.  Taylor,  Brevet 
Brigadier  General  J.  P.  S.  Gobin,  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  P. 
Nicholson,  Colonel  R.  Bruce  Ricketts  and  Lieutenant  Samuel  Harper 
as  commissioners.  The  monuments  erected  under  this  appropriation 
were  dedicated  during  1886-1887.  The  various  exercises  connected  with 
the  dedicatory  exercises  of  these  monuments  are  contained  in  volumes 
I.,  and  II.  of  "Pennsylvania  at  Gettysburg." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  in  1888,  it  was  decided  to  have  all  of  the 
monuments  officially  dedicated  at  a  day  set  apart  to  be  called  "Pennsyl- 
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vania  Day."  On  September  11-12,  1889,  all  of  the  Pennsylvania  markers 
and  monuments  were  formally  dedicated.  At  the  ceremonies  at  the 
National  Cemetery  on  the  12th  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  George 
Meade,  Staff  of  Major  General  George  G.  Meade,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
presided.  (Various  other  acts  relating  to  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield  are 
contained  in  Vol.  I,  Pennsylvania  at  Gettysburg). 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  February  11,  1895,  the  Secretary  of  War  was 
authorized  to  receive  from  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield  Memorial  Associ- 
ation, a  deed  of  conveyance  to  the  United  States  of  all  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  Association  (about  800  acres),  and  the  lands  thus  acquired 
and  acquired  by  later  purchases  to  be  designated  and  known  as  the 
"Gettysburg  National  Park."  (28  Stat.  651). 

The  land  now  owned  by  the  United  States  in  this  National  park 
consists  of  about  2,475  acres.  The  number  of  markers  and  monuments 
(of  all  classes)  is  about  950. 

The  "Gettysburg  Battlefield  Memorial  Commission"  was  organized 
on  April  20,  1908,  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Assembly,  June  18,  1907,  which 
was  approved  by  Governor  Edwin  S.  Stuart.  This  commission  con- 
sisted of  the  Hon.  Charles  F.  McKenna,  president ;  Captain  David  Shields, 
vice-president,  and  George  P.  Morgan,  secretary.  The  beautiful  Penn- 
sylvania battlefield  memorial  was  dedicated  September  27,  1910. 

On  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  July,  1913, 
during  the  administration  of  Governor  John  K.  Tener,  a  most  wonderful 
and  impressive  memorial  reunion  was  held,  at  which  the  Blue  and  the 
Gray  mingled  together  in  friendly  relations,  discussing  the  events  which 
had  taken  place  upon  the  field  fifty  years  before.  Men  from  every  part 
of  the  Union  were  present  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  Nation.  There  was  no  North,  no  South,  no  East, 
no  West — all  belonged  to  the  one  great  Nation,  to  preserve  which,  the 
men  who  had  died  at  Gettysburg  and  on  hundreds  of  other  battlefields, 
had  not  died  in  vain.  The  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Hon.  Champ  Clark,  said  in  his  address: 

Cold  must  be  the  heart  of  that  American  who  is  not  proud  to  claim  as  countrymen 
the  flower  of  the  Southern  youth  who  charged  up  the  slippery  slopes  of  Gettysburg  with 
peerless  Pickett,  or  those  unconquerable  men  in  blue,  who  through  three  long  and  dread- 
ful days  held  these  beetling  heights  in  face  of  fierce  assaults.  It  was  not  Southern  valor, 
or  Northern  valor.  It  was,  thank  God,  American  valor;  that  valor  which  caused  our 
Revolutionary  fathers  to  throw  their  gage  of  battle  in  the  face  of  the  son  of  a  hundred 
kings ;  that  valor  which  animated  Washington  at  Princeton,  Brandy  wine,  Monmouth  and 

Yorktown Callous,  indeed,  must  be  the  man  who  cannot  find  something  to  admire 

in  the  collossal  benignant  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln  or  in  the  splendid  career  of 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

The  soldiers  of  the  North,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  South,  were  American  freemen 
all,  fighting  like  heroes  for  what  they  considered  right.  As  such  I  honor  them.  As 
such  I  teach  my  children  to  cherish  them. 
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On  Fame's  eternal  camping  ground, 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread ; 
And  Glory  guards  with  solemn  round 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 

O,  my  countrymen,  it  is  an  inspiring  thing  to  be  an  American — a  great,  a  glorious 
thing.     (Penna.  at  Gettysburg,  Vol.  Ill,  138.) 

Such  was  the  feeling  of  all  who  met  at  Gettysburg  on  that  day  "fifty 
years  after,"  and  such  is  the  feeling  of  all  who  visit  this  historic  and  hal- 
lowed spot  to-day  from  every  part  of  the  Nation — all  those  who  fought 
here  and  who  died  here  were  Americans,  and  Gettysburg  was  what  it  was 
because  they  were  Americans. 

The  author  of  this  sketch  does  not  wish  to  belittle  the  heroism,  or  the 
part  played  by  the  soldiers  of  other  Northern  States  taking  part  in  this 
battle.  The  purpose  of  this  entire  sketch  is  to  show,  in  part,  what  Penn- 
sylvania did,  rather  than  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  part  played  by 
other  States.  New  York  had  at  Gettysburg  sixty-seven  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, seven  regiments  of  cavalry  and  fifteen  batteries  of  artillery.  (The 
complete  history  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  exercises  is  found  in  Vol.  Ill, 
Pennsylvania  at  Gettysburg). 

The  Republican  convention  was  held  in  Pittsburgh  on  August  5,  1863. 
The  Democrats  had  nominated  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  State  at 
Harrisburg  on  the  17th  of  June,  George  W.  Woodward,  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  soldiers  in  the  field,  the  strongest  supporters  of 
Curtin,  were  disfranchised,  and,  therefore  unable  to  help  their  candidate 
save  by  their  influence.  The  Republican  party  was  split  up  by  various 
factions,  but  after  Curtin's  nomination,  all  felt  that  it  was  a  patriotic  duty 
to  support  the  man  who  had  led  the  Commonwealth  through  the  great 
war  thus  far,  and  that  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  make  a  change.  Curtin 
was  elected,  after  a  most  strenuous  campaign,  by  a  majority  of  15,000 
votes.     He  was  inaugurated  on  the  19th  of  January,  1864. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1864,  the  Confederate  forces  under  McCausland 
and  Johnson  made  their  raid  into  Chambersburg,  demanding  the  pay- 
ment of  $100,000  in  gold  within  half  an  hour,  or  the  town  would  be 
destroyed.  This  raid  was  made  in  retaliation  for  the  raid  which  Gen- 
eral Hunter  had  made  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  General  McCaus- 
land was  informed  that  the  town  could  not,  and  would  not,  pay  the 
amount  demanded.  The  town  was  then  set  on  fire.  More  than  $3,000,- 
000  worth  of  property  was  destroyed  and  3,000  people  were  left  without 
homes.  The  town  was  plundered.  The  burning  of  Chambersburg  was 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  Confederate  raids  made  into  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  one  of  the  blackest  spots  in  the  record  of  the  Southern  army  during 
the  entire  war,  as  all  of  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare  were  broken. 

At  the  time  of  the  burning  of  Chambersburg,  Governor  Curtin  was 
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at  Bedford,  resting  for  a  brief  time  after  his  strenuous  efforts  for  the 
soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Confederate  leaders  knew  of  this 
fact,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  while  the  attention  of  the  State 
was  drawn  to  Chambersburg,  the  force  under  General  Imboden  would 
dash  to  Bedford,  seize  the  Governor  and  the  other  prominent  men  with 
him,  take  them  prisoners  to  Richmond,  and  then  make  their  demands. 
Governor  Curtin,  very  fortunately,  was  made  aware  of  these  plans,  and  at 
once  hurried  to  Harrisburg,  where  he  issued  a  call  for  a  special  session  of 
the   Legislature  on   August  9. 

When  the  Assembly  met,  Governor  Curtin  in  his  address  "Concern- 
ing Measures  for  the  Defence  of  the  State  and  Union,"  he  reviews  the 
facts  relating  to  this  raid,  in  which  he  says  : 

If  Pennsylvania,  by  reason  of  her  geographical  position,  has  been  required  to  be 
defended  by  the  National  force,  it  has  only  been  against  the  common  enemy.  It  has  never 
been  necessary  to  weaken  the  army  in  the  field,  by  sending  heavy  detachments  of  veterans 
to  save  her  cities  from  being  devastated  by  small  bands  of  ruffians  composed  of  their 
own  inhabitants.  Nor  have  her  people  been  disposed  to  sneer  at  the  great  masses  of 
law-abiding  citizens,  in  any  other  State,  who  have  required  such  protection.  Yet  when 
a  brutal  enemy,  pursuing  a  defeated  body  of  Union  forces,  crosses  our  border  and  burns 
a  defenceless  town,  this  horrid  barbarity,  instead  of  firing  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  of 
our  common  country,  is  actually  in  some  quarters,  made  the  occasion  of  mocks  and 
gibes  at  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  thousands  of  whom  have  been  rendered  houseless; 
and  these  heartless  scoffs  proceed  from  the  very  men,  who,  when  the  State  authorities, 
forseeing  the  danger,  were  taking  precautionary  measures,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  there 
being  any  danger,  sneered  at  the  exertions  to  prepare  for  meeting  it,  and  succeeded,  to 
some  extent,  in  thwarting  their  efforts  to  raise  forces.  These  men  are  themselves 
morally  responsible  for  the  calamity  over  which  they  now  chuckle  and  rub  their  hands. 
It  might  have  been  hoped — nay,  we  had  a  right  to  expect — that  the  people  of  the  loyal 
States,  engaged  in  a  common  effort  to  preserve  their  government — and  all  that  is  dear 
to  freemen,  would  have  forgotten,  at  least  for  the  time,  their  wretched  local  jealousies, 
and  sympathized  with  all  their  loyal  fellow-citizens,  wherever  resident,  within  the  bor- 
ders of  our  common  country.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  original  source  of  the 
present  rebellion  was  such  jealousies,  encouraged  for  wicked  purposes  by  unscrupulous 
politicians.  The  men  who,  for  any  purpose,  now  continue  to  encourage  them,  ought  to  be 
held  as  public  enemies — enemies  of  our  Union  and  our  peace — and  should  be  treated  as 
such.  Common  feelings,  common  sympathies,  are  the  necessary  foundations  of  a  common 
free  government.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  feel  every  blow  at 
any  of  her  sister  States — as  an  assault  upon  themselves,  and  give  to  them  that  hearty 
good  will,  the  expression  of  which  is  sometimes  more  important,  under  the  affliction  of 
calamity,  than  mere  material  aid."     (Archieves,  4th  Ser.,  VIII,  597-598.) 

Governor  Curtin  and  Governor  Bradford,  of  Maryland,  had  written 
a  letter  to  President  Lincoln  on  July  21,  1864,  informing  him  of  the  dan- 
ger of  the  Confederate  raids  across  the  Potomac,  which  could  easily  be 
crossed  at  five  or  six  fords,  and  pointing  out  that  the  defence  of  this 
border  was  not  a  local  but  a  national  affair  of  importance,  and  asking 
permission  to  raise  a  volunteer  force  in  the  two  States  for  the  guarding 
of  this  border,  and  these  troops  to  be  crediteed  to  the  quotas  asked  from 
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these  States.  This  letter  was  replied  to  by  the  assistant  adjutant  general 
August  1,  stating  that  the  Secretary  of  War  had  considered  the  proposi- 
tion, and  that  the  authority  asked  for  could  not  be  granted. 

Major- General  D.  N.  Couch,  commanding  the  department  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, with  headquarters  at  Harrisburg,  then  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  July  22,  asking  for  permission  to  have  the  "border  citizens,"  who 
should  organize  as  volunteer  militia,  clothed  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. This  also  was  refused.  Governor  Curtin  then,  in  his  message 
asked  that  he  be  authorized  to  raise  a  corps  of  volunteer  militia,  composed 
of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  to  be  kept  up  to  the  full  number  of  fif- 
teen regiments,  to  be  styled  "Minute  Men,"  who  were  to  be  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  State  for  three  years,  and  to  be  clothed,  armed  and 
equipped  by  the  State.  The  estimated  amount  of  money  for  such  a 
force  would  be  $15,000,000  annually. 

In  his  message  the  next  year,  Governor  Curtin  says :  "Fortunately  the 
United  States  placed  an  army  under  General  Sheridan  between  us  and 
the  enemy,  and  thus  provided  effectively  for  our  defence.  With  such  ade- 
quate protection  as  provided  by  the  brilliant  campaign  of  that  army,  I  did 
not  think  it  right  to  incur  the  expense  to  the  State  of  an  independent 
army  and  the  withdrawal  of  so  many  of  our  people  from  their  homes  and 
pursuits."  In  addition,  he  states  that  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  United  States  for  clothing,  arming  and  subsisting  such  a  corps 
of  volunteers  as  may  be  drafted  by  the  United  States,  not  to  exceed  5,000 
men,  and  that  he  intended  to  raise  such  a  corps  during  the  winter. 

In  his  message  to  the  Assembly,  January  30,  1866,  Governor  Curtin 
reviews  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Commonwealth  in  furnishing  men  for 
the  quotas  called  for  by  the  President,  and  then  gives  the  following 
numbers  of  troops  furnished  by  the  State  during  the  entire  period  of 
the  Civil  War : 

During  the  year  1861 130,594 

During  the  year  1862 71,100 

During  the  year  1863 43,046 

During  the  year  1864 91,704 

During  the  year  1865 25,840 

Total 362,284 

This  statement  is  exclusive  of  militia  and  enlistments  for  the  United  States  Navy. 
(Archives,  4th  Sen,  VIII,  723.) 

In  this  same  message  the  Governor  again  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that :  "It  is  our  proud  privilege  to  have  it  remembered  that  the  first  mili- 
tary aid  from  the  loyal  States  which  reached  Washington  was  the  force 
of  four  hundred  and  sixty  Pennsylvanians,  who  arrived  there  on  the 
18th  day  of  April,  and  that  when  the  capital  of  the  Nation  was  the  second 
time  threatened,  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  regiments  of  the  Penn- 
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sylvania  Reserve  Corps  were  the  first  troops  sent  forward."  .  .  .  From 
the  beginning  of  the  war  to  its  close,  the  State  has  never  faltered  in  its 

support  of  the  Government Our  armies  were  sustained  and 

strengthened  in  the  field  by  the  patriotic  devotion  of  their  friends  at 
home ;  and  we  never  can  render  full  justice  to  the  heaven-directed,  patri- 
otic, Christian  benevolence  of  the  women  of  the  State"  (op.  cit.  724). 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  other  duties  of  his  office  during  this  trying 
period  of  his  administration,  Governor  Curtin  found  time  to  visit  the 
soldiers,  especially  at  Camp  Curtin,  and  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
for  their  comfort.  But,  not  content  with  looking  after  these  men  who 
were  offering  themselves  to  their  country,  he  took  upon  himself  the  care 
of  the  families  at  home,  and  then  of  the  orphans  of  those  who  had  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice.  In  his  message  to  the  Assembly  in  1864,  he  said : 
"I  commend  to  the  prompt  attention  of  the  Legislature  the  subject  of  the 
relief  of  poor  orphans  of  our  soldiers  who  have  given,  or  shall  give  their 
lives  to  the  country  during  this  crisis.  In  my  opinion,  their  maintenance 
and  education  should  be  provided  for  by  the  State.  Failing  other  nat- 
ural friends  of  ability  to  provide  for  them,  they  should  be  honorably 
received  and  fostered  as  children  of  the  Commonwealth."  He  then 
recommended  that  the  $50,000  given  to  the  State  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  schools  and 
homes  for  these  orphans.  No  greater  or  more  patriotic  work  was  ever 
done  by  Governor  Curtin  than  that  of  the  establishing  of  Soldiers'  Orphan 
Schools,  by  which  "He  made  the  orphans  of  the  Soldiers  the  Children  of 
the  State."     (Consult  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  Egle,  283-304). 

Soon  after  the  inauguration  of  General  Grant  as  President,  Governor 
Curtin  was  nominated  as  minister  to  Russia.  He  sailed  in  June,  1869 
and  returned  in  August,  1872.  He  took  part  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  1873.  He  represented  his  district  in  Congress  from  1881  to 
1887,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Bellefonte,  October  7,  1894.  Governor 
Curtin's  two  administrations  were  filled  with  the  most  important  matters 
that  could  come  before  any  Governor.  He  had  much  to  do  with  the  or- 
ganization of  the  public  school  system,  the  normal  schools,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Reserves,  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools,  the  National  Cemetery 
and  the  park  at  Gettysburg,  and  the  plans  for  the  organization  of  a  real 
National  Guard  under  State  direction. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice,  in  view  of  the  vast  expansion  and  increase 
in  the  expenditures  of  the  State  at  present,  that,  in  his  annual  message  in 
1867,  ne  states  that  the  total  in  the  treasury  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
$8,203,336.68,  and  the  expenditures — vastly  increased  by  the  war — 
$6,462,303.41,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $1,741,033.27.  The 
public  debt  was  reduced  during  the  year  $1,828,553.25.  When  these  fig- 
ures are  compared  with  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  State  at 
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present,  which  total  about  $128,000,000,  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  Father 
Penn's  family  has  not  only  increased  in  numbers,  but  also  in  the  costs  of 
its  upkeep.  The  public  school  system  to-day  costs  nearly  seven  times 
as  much  as  the  total  expenses  for  all  of  the  departments  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment in  1867,  including  the  extra  costs  due  to  the  Civil  War.  The 
population  of  the  State  during  that  time  has  increased  about  three  times. 
The  income  and  expenses  have  increased  about  forty-eight  times.  The 
"high  cost"  of  State  administration  has  increased  even  more  abundantly 
than  the  "high  cost  of  living"  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  There 
3re  many  reasons  for  this,  the  most  noticeable  being  in  the  expense  of 
building  and  maintaining  the  Highways,  the  improved  and  vastly  ex- 
panded public  school  system  and  the  development  of  the  systems  of 
conservation. 

Governor  Curtin  was,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  greatest  Governors 
that  Pennsylvania  ever  had  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Commonwealth, 
not  only  in  his  grasp  of  the  great  issues  of  the  day  and  in  his  ability  to 
meet  them,  but  also  in  his  largeness  of  heart  and  winning  personality. 

Note — Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Captain  John  C.  Harvey,  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War,  estimated  the  total  number  of  Pennsylvania  vol- 
unteers at  387,286.  The  present  search  clerk  in  the  adjutant-general's 
department,  would  add  to  this  number  40,000  men,  to  include  the  militia 
and  those  who  entered  the  navy,  making  a  total  of  427,286  Pennsylvanians 
in  service  during  the  Civil  War. 

Governor  Robert  E.  Pattison,  in  1895,  gives  tables  for  the  numbers 
enlisted  during  1861-1865,  which  total  362,284,  not  including  25,000 
militia  organized  in  1862,  or  the  men  who  entered  the  navy. 

Taking  all  of  the  figures  given  by  various  authorities,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  J.  B.  Stauffer,  the  search  clerk  in  the  adjutant- 
general's  department,  the  author  feels  that  the  number  427,286  is  about 
as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

The  total  number  of  men  passing  through  Camp  Curtin  from  all  States 
was  about  300,000. 

The  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  organized  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
May  15,  1861,  and  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  July  22, 
1861,  were  composed  of  the  following  regiments  and  original  com- 
manders : 

First  Reserves  (30th  Regiment),  Colonel  R.  Biddle  Roberts. 
Second  Reserves  (31st  Regiment),  Colonel  William  B.  Mann. 
Third  Reserves  (32d  Regiment),  Colonel  H.  G.  Sickles. 
Fourth  Reserves  (33d  Regiment),  Colonel  Robert  G.  March. 
Fifth  Reserves  (34th  Regiment),  Colonel  S.  G.  Simmons. 
Sixth  Reserves  (35th  Regiment),  Colonel  W.  W.  Ricketts. 
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Seventh  Reserves  (36th  Regiment),  Colonel  E.  B.  Harvey. 
Eighth  Reserves  (37th  Regiment),  Colonel  George  S.  Hays. 
Ninth  Reserves  (38th  Regiment),  Colonel  C.  F.  Jackson. 
Tenth  Reserves  (39th  Regiment),  Colonel  J.  S.  McCalmont. 
Eleventh  Reserves  (40th  Regiment),  Colonel  T.  F.  Gallagher. 
Twelfth  Reserves  (41st  Regiment),  Colonel  J.  H.  Taggart. 
Thirteenth  Reserves  (42c!  Regiment),  Colonel  C.  J.  Biddle. 
Fourteenth  Reserves  (43d  Regiment),  Colonel  C.  F.  Campbell. 
Fifteenth  Reserves  (44th  Regiment),  Colonel  George  D.  Bayard. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    TWO    ADMINISTRATIONS    OF    GOVERNOR    JOHN    W. 
GEARY— 1867-1873 

Probably  no  other  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  ever  took  up  the  duties 
of  his  office  after  having  had  such  a  full  and  varied  career  as  had  John  W. 
Geary,  who  followed  Governor  Curtin,  January  15,  1867.  He  had  been  a 
school  teacher,  engineer,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Portage  Rail- 
road, officer  in  the  Army  during  the  War  with  Mexico,  Postmaster  of  San 
Francisco,  the  last  alcalde  and  the  first  mayor  of  the  same  city,  declined 
the  Governorship  of  Utah,  was  Governor  of  Kansas,  general  in  the  Civil 
War,  military  Governor  of  Savanna,  Georgia,  and  then  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  Such  a  wide  and  varied  experience  well  fitted  him  for  the 
difficult  position  which  he  assumed  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, which  has  just  passed  through  the  years  of  Civil  War,  under 
the  direction  of  Governor  Curtin. 

John  White  Geary  was  born  near  Mount  Pleasant,  Westmoreland 
County,  on  December  30,  1819.  His  ancestors  belonged  to  the  Scotch- 
Irish  settlers  of  Franklin  County,  where  his  father,  Richard  Geary,  had 
been  born.  The  family  moved  to  western  Pennsylvania,  where  Richard 
Geary,  after  various  business  failures,  opened  a  private  school. 

John  W.  Geary  entered  Jefferson  Academy,  at  Canonsburg,  but  soon 
was  called  home  on  account  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  father.  In  order 
to  provide  for  his  mother,  he  gave  up  his  college  course  and  opened  a 
school.  In  this  he  was  so  successful  that  he  afterwards  returned  to  col- 
lege, from  which  he  graduated  and  for  a  short  time  entered  into  the  busi- 
ness life  in  Pittsburgh.  He  soon  discovered  that  such  a  life  was  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  and  took  up  the  study  of  civil  engineering.  He  then 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  with  the  intention,  however, 
of  making  engineering  his  profession.  He  went  to  Kentucky,  where  he 
did  engineering  work  for  the  State  and  for  the  Green  River  Railroad 
Company.  Upon  his  return  from  this  work  he  gave  his  mother  suffiicient 
money  to  discharge  all  of  his  father's  debts.  He  then  became  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Allegheny  Portage  Railroad.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  with  Mexico  he  at  once  volunteered  and  raised  a  company 
of  soldiers  in  Cambria  County,  which  he  called  the  American  High- 
landers. This  company  was  placed  in  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  of 
which  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel.  This  regiment  joined  the  army 
of  General  Scott  at  Vera  Cruz.  Colonel  Geary  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Chapultepec.     On  account  of  the  ill  health  of  Colonel  Roberts, 
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which  was  followed  by  his  death,  Geary  was  made  the  colonel  of  the 
regiment. 

After  the  Mexican  War  had  ended,  President  Polk,  in  recognition  ol 
the  services  of  Colonel  Geary,  made  him  postmaster  at  San  Francisco  on 
January  22,  1849,  and  at  the  same  time  made  him  mail  agent  for  the 
Pacific  Coast,  having  charge  of  the  establishment  of  post  offices,  mail 
routes,  etc.  He  closed  up  his  affairs  in  Westmoreland  County,  and  with 
his  wife  and  child  sailed  from  New  York  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  which 
he  reached,  after  a  voyage  of  two  months,  on  April  1.  Soon  after  having 
organized  the  work  in  hand.  President  Polk  was  succeeded  in  the  Presi- 
dency by  General  Taylor,  who  appointed  Jacob  B.  Moore  to  the  San 
Francisco  position.  Geary,  during  his  brief  administration,  had  given 
such  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  San  Francisco  that  he  was  within  eight 
days  after  his  removal  from  his  position  as  postmaster,  elected  to  the 
office  of  alcalde,  and  soon  after  this  was  appointed  by  the  Military  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory,  General  Riley,  judge  of  First  Instance.  Both  of 
these  offices  belonged  to  the  old  Mexican  system  of  administration,  and 
were  most  important  positions — all  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  were  tried 
before  him.  He  was  reelected  at  the  close  of  his  first  term  and  continued 
in  office  until  the  Mexican  system  of  administration  was  superseded  by 
the  American,  when,  under  the  first  city  charter,  May  1,  1850,  he  was 
elected  the  first  mayor  of  San  Francisco.  At  the  close  of  his  first  term 
of  office,  he  was  urged  by  the  people  of  the  city  to  allow  his  name  to  be 
presented  as  a  candidate  for  reelection.  This  he  declined  to  do.  He, 
however,  accepted  the  position  on  the  board  of  commissioners  and  was 
elected  its  president.  At  the  convention  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a 
State  Constitution,  September  1,  1849,  while  he  was  not  a  delegate,  he  had 
a  free  State  clause  put  into  the  Constitution,  which  placed  California  in 
the  list  of  free  States  in  the  Union. 

The  declining  health  of  Mrs.  Geary  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  re- 
turn East.  He  left  San  Francisco  on  February  1,  1852.  For  several 
years  after  the  death  of  his  wife  he  remained  at  his  farm  in  Westmore- 
land County.  It  was  at  this  time  that  President  Pierce  offered  him  the 
Governorship  of  Utah,  which  he  declined.  Affairs  at  this  time  in  "bleed- 
ing Kansas"  were  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  bordering  on  civil  war. 
In  the  spring  of  1856,  a  military  company  from  South  Carolina,  under 
Major  Buford,  arrived  in  Kansas,  with  banners  bearing  the  legend  "South 
Carolina  and  States  Rights."  Governor  Shannon,  in  accordance  with 
orders  from  Washington,  was  making  use  of  all  his  power  to  thwart  the 
plans  of  the  Free  State  party,  and  for  this  purpose  was  often  making  use 
of  the  United  States  troops  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  The  Free  State 
Legislature  met  and  was  dispersed  by  the  United  States  forces.  A  force 
under  Atchison,  of  Missouri,  was  led  into  Kansas.     A  part  of  this  force 
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destroyed  the  village  of  Ossawatomie,  the  home  of  John  Brown,  who  was 
absent  at  the  time  in  the  pursuit  of  a  party  of  "border  ruffians,"  who  held 
two  of  his  sons  prisoners.  A  short  time  before  another  son  had  been 
most  cruelly  murdered. 

Such  was  the  condition  in  Kansas  when  Governor  Shannon  was  re- 
moved and  John  W.  Geary  was  appointed  Governor.  He  reached  Fort 
Leavenworth  on  September  9,  1856.  The  entire  Territory  was  an  armed 
camp.  One  party  was  made  up  of  all  of  the  entirely  reckless  and  violent 
elements,  defying  the  laws  and  the  Constitution,  and  the  other  party  was 
made  up  of  those  who  were  determined  to  enforce  the  laws  and  to  demand 
their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  slavery  party  had  the 
support  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory 
and  also  the  United  States  Judges.  The  student  must  read  the  history 
of  Kansas  during  1856-57  to  get  a  full  understanding  of  the  situation 
when  Geary  assumed  the  difficult  and  dangerous  task  of  bringing  some 
sort  of  order  out  of  a  regular  chaos  in  the  government  of  Kansas. 

Governor  Geary,  in  his  inaugural  address  at  Lecompton,  Kansas,  in 
September,  1856,  said: 

With  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  Executive,  I  have 
deliberately  accepted  it,  and  as  God  may  give  me  strength  and  ability,  I  will  endeavor  to 
faithfully  discharge  its  varied  requirements.  When  I  received  my  commission,  I  was 
solemnly  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  and  to  discharge  my  duties  as 

Governor  of  Kansas,  with  fidelity The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 

organic  law  of  this  Territory  will  be  the  lights  by  which  I  will  be  guided  in  my  execu- 
tive career No  man,  conversant  with  the  state  of  affairs  now  in  Kansas,  can  close 

his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  much  civil  disturbance  has  for  a  long  time  past  existed  in  this 
Territory.     Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  existance  of  this  unfortunate 

condition  of  affairs,   and   numerous   remedies   have  been   proposed Is   there  no 

remedy  for  these  evils?  Cannot  the  wounds  of  Kansas  be  healed  and  peace  be  restored  to 
all  her  borders?  Men  of  the  North — men  of  the  South — of  the  East,  and  of  the  West, 
in  Kansas — you,  and  you  alone,  have  the  remedy  in  your  hands.  Will  you  not  suspend 
fratricidal  strife?  Will  you  not  cease  to  regard  each  other  as  enemies,  and  look  upon 
one  another  as  children  of  a  common  mother,  and  come  and  reason  together?  ....  Let 
us  all  begin  anew.  Let  the  past  be  buried  in  oblivion.  Let  all  strife  and  bitterness  cease. 
Let  us  all  honestly  devote  ourselves  to  the  true  interests  of  Kansas ;  develop  her  rich 
agricultural  and  mineral  resources ;  build  up  manufacturing  enterprises ;  make  public 
roads  and  highways;  prepare  amply  for  the  education  of  our  children;  devote  ourselves 
to  all  the  arts  of  peace,  and  make  our  Territory  the  sanctuary  of  these  cherished  prin- 
ciples which  protect  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  individual,  and  elevate  States  in  the 
sovereign  capacities. 

Then  shall  peaceful  industry  soon  be  restored ;  population  and  wealth  will  flow  upon 
us ;  "the  desert  will  blossom  as  the  rose,"  and  the  State  of  Kansas  will  soon  be  admitted 
to  the  Union,  the  peer  and  the  pride  of  her  elder  sisters.  (Archives  of  Pa.,  4th  Ser., 
VIII,  773-777-) 

Under  the  wise  administration  of  Governor  Geary,  peace  and  quiet 
was  soon  restored,  courts  were  regularly  held,  and  the  armed  forces 

Pa.— 93 
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which  had  been  gathered,  went  to  their  homes.  But,  it  was  hoped  that 
the  restoration  of  peace  in  Kansas  would  mean  the  ascendency  of  the 
slavery  party.  But  the  opposite  was  being  accomplished,  as  the  anti- 
slavery  immigration  increased  more  and  more  rapidly  and  it  was  soon 
realized  by  the  slavery  party  in  Kansas  and  at  Washington  that  if  Gov- 
ernor Geary  was  not  removed  that  slavery  in  Kansas  was  doomed.  De- 
mands for  his  removal  poured  into  Washington.  Had  President  Pierce 
remained  in  office  it  is  probable  that  Governor  Geary  would  have  been 
removed.  When  James  Buchanan  was  elected  Governor  Geary,  who 
well  knew  the  character  of  the  man,  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration, 
March  4,  1857,  sent  his  resignation  to  take  effect  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month. 

Governor  Geary  then  returned  to  his  home  in  Pennsylvania.  But,  the 
development  of  affairs  in  Kansas  and  the  bitter  struggle  for  forcing  a  pro- 
slavery  Constitution  upon  that  Territory,  which  was  defeated  in  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Constitution  of  1859,  were  but  the  first  opening  struggles 
of  the  conflict  which  was  to  again  call  Geary  from  the  life  of  retirement  in 
the  hills  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  hearing  of  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter 
Geary  had  opened  an  office  for  the  enlistment  of  volunteers.  Soon  after, 
having  communicated  with  the  President,  he  was  commissioned  as 
colonel,  with  authority  to  raise  a  regiment.  Within  a  few  weeks  he  had 
sixty-six  companies,  and  was  permitted  to  increase  the  regiment  to  six- 
teen companies,  with  a  battery  of  six  guns.  This  battery  later  became 
the  historic  "Knapp's  Battery,"  of  Pittsburgh. 

Colonel  Geary,  after  his  regiment  had  been  equipped,  was  ordered 
to  Harper's  Ferry,  where  he  was  assigned  by  General  Banks  to  the  duty 
of  guarding  the  Potomac  in  that  region.  On  October  16,  1861,  when  at- 
tacked by  a  large  force  of  about  5,000  Confederates,  at  what  was  known 
as  the  battle  of  Bolivar,  he  was  wounded  in  his  right  knee.  The  Con- 
federates were  repulsed  by  Geary's  1,000  men  and  four  guns.  On  April 
25,  1862,  after  a  number  of  successful  operations,  he  was  appointed 
brigadier-general,  and  was  assigned  to  the  1st  Brigade,  2d  Division,  2d 
Corps.  General  Geary  was  again  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Moun- 
tain, being  shot  in  the  left  foot  and  the  right  arm.  He  was  ordered  home 
for  treatment  of;  the  wound  in  his  arm,  which  was  so  severe  that  it  was 
thought  that  amputation  would  be  necessary.  At  the  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville  he  was  again  wounded  in  the  right  breast. 

General  Geary  was  made  commander  of  the  2d  Division,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  on  the  first  day,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  suggest  the  occupation  of  Round  Top,  which  he  occupied  with  a 
part  of  his  command.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  July  he  was  ordered 
to  Culp's  Hill,  and  then  back  to  Round  Top  to  strengthen  the  line  on  the 
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left  centre.  He  then  went  back  to  Culp's  Hill,  where  he  discovered  that 
the  enemy  had  taken  a  part  of  his  line.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  at  3 
o'clock,  he  charged  the  enemy,  drove  him  from  the  position  and  strength- 
ened his  position,  which  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  it  guarded  the 
Baltimore  Pike,  on  which  was  parked  the  supply  and  ammunition 
trains.  The  Confederates  fully  realized  the  importance  of  this  position, 
as  Geary's  force  was  shelled  for  seven  hours,  during  which  time  various 
attempts  were  made  to  take  the  hill  by  bayonet  charges.  Geary's  divi- 
sion was  composed  of  soldiers  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  New  York. 
The  fearful  charges  were  all  repulsed.  The  day  after  the  battle  more 
than  1,200  Confederate  dead  were  buried  where  they  fell  in  front  of 
Geary's  position.  General  Geary  afterwards  was  at  the  battles  at  Wau- 
hatchie,  Lookout  Mountain,  Mission  Ridge,  Ringgold  and  many  others. 
His1  son,  Captain  Edward  R.  Geary,  who  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  who  commanded  a  section  of  Knapp's  Battery  was  shot  at  the  battle 
of  Wauhatchie  and  fell  dead  in  the  presence  of  his  father. 

General  Geary  led  the  advance  against  Savannah,  received  the  sur- 
render of  the  city  and  was  appointed  Military  Governor  of  it  by  General 
Sherman,  and  by  a  petition  signed  by  many  prominent  people  at  a  meet- 
ing presided  at  by  the  mayor,  General  Sherman  was  requested  to  permit 
him  to  remain  because  of  his  "urbanity  as  a  gentleman  and  his  uniform 
kindness  to  our  citizens." 

While  in  this  position  he  was  brevetted  as  major-general  of  volun- 
teers. His  commission,  dated  January  12,  1865,  stated  that  the  reason  for 
his  promotion  was  because  of  his  "fitness  to  command  and  promptness  to 
execute."  Geary  requested  that  he  be  permitted  to  give  up  his  position 
as  Military  Governor,  so  that  he  might  again  take  his  position  in  the  field. 
He  was  then  with  his  division  in  the  campaign  in  the  Carolinas,  taking 
part  in  many  of  the  engagements  with  the  enemy  at  Sandsboro,  Red 
Bank,  Black  River,  etc. 

The  28th  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  which  he  had  recruited  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  was  with  him  until  its  close.  General  Geary  was 
much  thought  of  by  all  of  the  men  in  his  command,  as  he  was  always 
most  careful  of  their  welfare  and  never  expected  them  to  do  anything 
which  he  was  not  willing  to  do  as  their  leader.  To  give  a  history  of  all 
of  his  work  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
sketch.  The  brief  record  of  his  active  life  from  the  days  when  he  was 
teaching  school  to  the  close  of  the  war  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
his  peculiar  fitness  to  take  up  the  work  as  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  at 
the  time  when  the  State  and  the  Nation  were  prostrated  after  the  long 
years  of  conflict.  His  ripe  experience  and  his  personal  character  well 
qualified  him  for  the  Governorship  of  the  Commonwealth  which  had  so 
nobly  supported  the  Union  in  its  time  of  trial.     When  a  successor  of  the 
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great  war  Governor  was  needed,  his  name  was  upon  the  lips  of  all  those 
who  well  knew  his  record  of  achievement  and  his  abilities  and  personal 
attractiveness. 

General  John  White  Geary  was  elected  Governor  by  a  majority  of 
17,178  votes  over  Hiester  Clymer.  The  former  received  307,274  votes 
and  the  latter  290,096.  He  was  inaugurated  on  the  15th  of  January,  1867. 
In  his  inaugural  address  he  said,  after  giving  an  outline  of  the  main 
events  of  the  Civil  War: 

In  every  phase  of  this  terrible  conflict,  Pennsylvania  bore  an  honorable  and  con- 
spicuous part.  She  contributed  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  volunteer  soldiers  to  the  rescue  of  the  Nation;  nearly  every  battlefield  has 
been  moistened  with  the  blood  and  whitened  with  the  bones  of  her  heroes.  To  them  we 
owe  our  victories,  unsurpassed  in  brillancy  and  in  the  importance  of  their  consequences. 
To  the  dead — the  thrice  honored  dead — we  are  deeply  indebted,  for  without  their  serv- 
ices it  is  possible  that  our  cause  might  not  have  been  successful The  generosity 

of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Union  soldiers  has  been  imitated,  but  not  equalled, 
by  other  States.  There  is  something  peculiar  in  the  loyalty  of  Pennsylvania.  She  seemed 
to  feel,  from  the  first,  as  if  upon  her  devolved  the  setting  of  a  superior  example.  The 
fact  that  she  carried  upon  her  standards  the  brighest  jewel  of  the  Republic;  that  in  her 
bosom  was  conceived  and  from  her  commercial  capital  was  issued  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  gave  to  her  contributions  in  men  and  money,  and  her  unparalleled  charit- 
able organizations,  all  the  dignity  and  force  of  a  model  for  others  to  copy.  The  rebel  foe 
seemed  to  feel  that  if  he  could  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  Pennsylvania,  he  would  soon  recover 
all  his  losses,  and  establish  a  resistless  prestige  in  the  Old  World.  But  thanks  to  Divine 
Providence,  and  to  the  enduring  bravery  of  our  citizen  soldiers,  the  invasion  of  our 
beloved  State,  sealed  her  more  closely  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  result  of  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg  broke  the  power  of  the  rebellion,  and  although  the  final  issue  was  delayed, 
it  was  inevitable  from  the  date  of  that  great  event. 

In  his  address  he  also  considered  the  subjects  of  the  soldiers  orphans, 
freedom  and  slavery,  the  public  schools,  the  militia,  finances,  law  en- 
forcement, and  closes  with : 

It  was  the  illustrious  Washington — equally  distinguished  as  a  warrior  and  statesman, 
who  gave  utterance  to  the  declaration,  "that  the  propitious  smiles  of  Heaven  cannot  be 
expected  on  a  Nation  that  disregards  the  eternal  rules  of  order  and  right" ;  and  Jefferson 
also  asserted  that  "whatever  is  morally  wrong  cannot  be  politically  right."  These  utter- 
ances express  my  deepest  convictions  of  the  rules  and  principles  which  should  permeate 
and  control  all  governments.     (Archives,  4th  Ser.,  VIII,  778-797.) 

Governor  Geary  appointed  Benjamin  Harris  Brewster  as  his  attor- 
ney-general and  Francis  Jordan,  of  Bedford  County,  as  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

In  a  very  lengthy  message  to  the  Assembly  on  March  20,  1867,  Gov- 
ernor Geary  gives  his  reasons  for  vetoing  an  act  to  repeal  an  act  to 
authorize  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  to  increase  its  capital 
stock,  to  issue  bonds  and  to  secure  the  same  by  mortgage.  In  this 
message  he  traces  the  enactments  of  the  Legislature  for  the  benefit  of  this 
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company,  since  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  April  13,  1846,  to  the  passage 
of  this  act.  He  says  that  prior  to  his  election  he  had  promised  the  people 
of  the  State,  in  reply  to  an  interrogatory  on  the  subject,  that  he  was 
"heartily  opposed  to  the  creation  of  any  monopoly  in  the  railway  system 
of  the  State,  or  giving  any  artificial  body,  created  by  the  law,  powers 
which  would  place  it  above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Legislature," 
and  that  the  people  of  the  State  expected  him  to  carry  out  his  pledges 
along  this  line,  and  that  he  was  opposed  to  granting  to  any  corporations 
unlimited  powers  "which  may  be  converted  into  monopolies."  (Archives 
of  Pa.,  4th  Ser.,  VIII,  818-826). 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  Assembly  in  1868,  the  Governor  calls  at- 
tention to  many  facts  of  interest.  Among  these  he  refers  to  the  fact  that 
the  State  treasurer  is  paid  the  salary  of  but  $1,700  per  annum,  which  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  office,  which 
handles  millions  of  dollars,  and  of  the  danger  of  paying  a  man  this  sum 
for  his  services.  He  also  calls  especial  attention  to  "our  excellent  system 
of  public  instruction"  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
common  schools.  A  few  facts  from  this  report  are  of  interest,  showing 
the  condition  of  the  cause  of  education  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  was  1,889,  schools  13,435, 
teachers  16,523,  and  the  cost  of  tuition  $3,028,065.70,  buildings  $1,262,- 
798.68.  The  total  cost  of  the  system  was  $5,160,750.17.  He  also  refers 
to  the  fact  that  of  the  twelve  normal  schools  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
1857,  four  have  been  organized,  with  an  attendance  of  2,185  students,  of 
which  number  forty-six  had  graduated  during  the  previous  year. 

In  this  same  message,  the  Governor  refers  to  the  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1864,  making  an  appropriation  for  the  preparation  and  publica- 
tion of  the  military  operations  of  the  State  in  the  Civil  War,  and  of  the 
appointment  of  Samuel  P.  Bates  by  Governor  Curtin  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  He  also,  among  other  matters  relating  to  markers 
and  monuments,  states  that  the  act  of  April  22,  1858,  for  the  erection  of 
a  monument  in  memory  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  Mexican  War,  is  being  carried  out  by  the  erection  of  a  monument 
on  the  Capitol  grounds,  but  that  the  appropriation  of  $6,000  was  inade- 
quate, as  the  lowest  bid  for  the  contract  was  $8,200.  He  therefore  recom- 
mends an  additional  appropriation  of  $3,000,  to  be  used  in  this  work. 
(This  monument  stands  on  the  Capitol  grounds,  south  of  the  present 
State  library). 

One  matter  of  importance  to  which  the  Governor  calls  attention  is 
the  establishment  of  an  insurance  department,  for  the  prevention  of  much 
loss  and  fraud,  as  "the  policies  of  many  organizations  under  our  present 
laws,  are  alleged  to  be  worthless."  The  Governor  again  made  the  same 
recommendation  in  his  message  in  1869. 
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On  April  7,  1869,  Governor  Geary  appointed  John  P.  Wicker  sham,  of 
Lancaster  County,  as  superintendent  of  common  schools  for  the  term  of 
three  years.  He  again  called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  in  his  mes- 
sage of  1870,  to  the  need  of  an  insurance  department,  devoting  consid- 
erable space  to  this  matter,  which  he  deemed  of  great  importance. 

Governor  Geary  was  nominated  and  elected  for  a  second  term  in  1869, 
and  was  inaugurated  in  January,  1870. 

In  his  message  to  the  Assembly  in  1871  he  called  attention  to  the  need 
of  a  revision  of  the  State  Constitution,  as  many  changes  were  needed  for 
the  public  welfare  in  the  Constitution  which  had  been  adopted  in  1838. 
He  makes  many  recommendations  of  the  changes  which  should  be  made 
in  the  Constitution,  many  of  which  were  later  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  1873  (Archives,  4th  Ser.,  VIII,  1127-1131).  On  June  2,  1871,  the 
Assembly  submitted  the  calling  of  a  Constitutional  Convention  to  the 
people  of  the  State.  In  October,  at  the  general  election  a  large  majority 
favored  the  calling  of  such  a  convention,  which,  after  an  act  of  Legisla- 
ture, passed  April  11,  1872,  first  met  at  Harrisburg  on  November  13,  1872, 
and  adjourned  on  the  27th  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  the  7th  of  January, 
1873.  The  draft  of  the  Constitution  was  adopted  and  was  submitted  to 
the  people  of  the  State  at  the  election  on  December  16,  when  it  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  253,560  for  and  109,198  against. 

The  new  Constitution  made  the  following  changes  in  the  Constitu- 
tion :  An  increase  in  the  number  of  Representatives  and  Senators  in  the 
General  Assembly,  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  a  change  in  the 
date  of  the  annual  elections,  prohibition  of  special  legislation,  etc.  For 
a  list  of  all  of  the  various  changes  made  in  the  Constitution  of  1790-1838 
and  1873,  consult  Smull's  "Handbook"  (1921-22,  pages  398-400).  The 
Constitution  of  1873  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  January,  1874. 

Governor  Geary  died  suddenly  at  Harrisburg  on  February  8,  1873, 
and  was  buried  at  the  Harrisburg  Cemetery. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF    GOVERNOR    JOHN    F.    HART- 

RANFT— JANUARY  ai,  1873,-JANUARY  ai,  1879 

John  Frederick  Hartranft  was  born  in  New  Hanover  Township,  Mont- 
gomery County,  December  16,  1830.  He  was  of  German  ancestry.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  preparatory  department  of  Marshall 
College,  and  later,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  where  he  graduated  in 
1853.  He  intended  to  study  civil  engineering,  but  gave  up  this  plan  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  his  father.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  deputy 
sheriff  of  his  native  county,  which  position  he  held  for  two  terms,  study- 
ing law  during  his  spare  time.     He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  colonel  of  the  1st  Regiment 
of  Montgomery  County  Militia.  He  offered  his  regiment  to  the  National 
Government  and  it  was  accepted.  The  enlistment  of  the  men  having 
expired  before  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  regiment  was  mustered  out  of 
the  service,  but  Colonel  Hartranft  remained  on  the  staff  of  General 
Franklin.  In  1861  he  organized  the  51st  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  which 
accompanied  General  Burnside  to  North  Carolina  in  March,  1862.  He 
led  the  charge  at  Antietam  in  the  storming  of  the  stone  bridge,  for  which 
he  was  recommended  for  promotion.  He  was  made  a  brigadier-general 
May  12  1864,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania.  In  command 
of  the  Third  Division,  Ninth  Army  Corps,  he  recaptured  Fort  Stead- 
man  in  the  lines  before  Richmond  and  was  breveted  Major-General  for 
"conspicuous  gallantry"  in  this  action.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  he 
was  offered  a  position  as  Colonel  in  the  regular  army,  but  declined  it. 
He  was  elected  Auditor  General  of  the  Commonwealth,  serving  from 
1866  to  1872,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  successor,  David  Stanton,  he 
served  until  December  1872,  by  direction  of  the  Legislature.  He  was 
elected  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  regular  election  in  1872,  and 
was  inaugurated  in  January,  1873. 

The  final  meetings  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  the  election 
at  which  the  new  Constitution  carried,  were  held  during  the  first  year 
of  his  administration. 

Governor  Geary,  on  March  3,  1871,  informed  the  Assembly  that  at 
the  previous  session  of  the  Legislature  a  joint  committee  had  visited 
Washington  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  propriety  of  holding  a  National 
Industrial  Exhibition  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  in  honor  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  American  independence,  and  that  Con- 
gress had  given  its  approval  to  this  celebration.  Governor  Geary  en- 
closed a  copy  of  the  action  of  this  act  of  Congress  (Archives  4th  Ser., 
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VIII,  19-22).  He  again  referred  to  the  Centennial  in  his  last  message 
to  the  Assembly  in  1873  (the  same,  177-180). 

During  the  administration  of  Governor  Hartranft  the  Centennial 
was  celebrated  at  Philadelphia,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  a  proclamation,  the  Gover- 
nor urged  that  every  town  and  county  in  the  Commonwealth  observe  the 
first  centennial  of  the  Nation's  existence  with  appropriate  exercises  and 
especially  with  historical  sketches  of  the  life  of  each  community  from 
the  time  of  its  organization. 

The  Governor  appointed  as  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Cen- 
tennial Managers,  Morton  M'Michael,  of  Philadelphia;  John  H.  Shoen- 
berger,  Pittsburgh ;  Foster  W.  Mitchell,  Franklin ;  Andrew  G.  Curtin, 
Bellefonte.  and  James  A.  M'Crea,  Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  most  important  appointments  which  Governor  Hart- 
ranft made  at  the  commencement  of  his  administration  was  that  of 
Matthew  S.  Quay,  as  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  the  early  part  of  July,  1877,  when  Governor  Hartranft  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Pacific  coast,  trouble  broke  out  between  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railway  and  its  employees,  which  resulted  in  the  strikers 
taking  possession  of  the  road  at  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia.  On  the 
19th  of  July  the  train  hands  at  Pittsburgh  went  out  on  strike  and  re- 
fused to  allow  any  of  the  trains  to  be  moved  east  or  west.  The  yards 
at  Pittsburgh  were  filled  with  many  trains  containing  thousands  of  head 
of  live  stock  and  merchandise  of  all  sorts,  which  could  not  be  moved, 
as  the  railway  employees  who  remained  in  the  service  were  prevented 
by  the  strikers  from  taking  the  trains  out.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th 
the  Sheriff  of  Allegheny  County,  after  having  informed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  M.  S.  Quay,  of  the  riot  and  tumult  existing  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  of  his  inability  to  suppress  the  same,  and  asking  for  the 
assistance  of  the  militia  of  the  State,  sent  a  similar  telegram  to  Governor 
Hartranft.  On  the  same  day  Thomas  A.  Scott,  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  sent  a  telegram  addressed  to  the  Governor  "on  West- 
ern train,  Ogden,"  reading  as  follows: 

The  situation  of  affairs  in  connection  with  the  railways  of  the  country,  and  the 
interference  with  all  the  freight  trains  and  freight  business  of  this  company  at  Pitts- 
burgh, is  such  that  I  think  it  is  your  imperative  duty  to  return  to  the  State  at  the  earliest 
moment  practicable.  Genl.  Latta  and  the  officers  of  your  government  are  taking  very 
active  and  vigorous  measures  to  meet  the  difficulty,  but  your  presence  here  will  be  a 
tower  of  strength,  and  in  the  judgment  of  a  number  of  your  friends,  it  is  most  indis- 
pensable.   Will  you  come?    Answer.  Signed,  Thomas  A.  Scott, 

President  Penna.  R.  R. 

In  his  message  to  the  Governor  the  same  day,  the  Sheriff  of  Alle- 
gheny County  said,  after  mentioning  the  "tumultuous  mob"  at  East 
Liberty,  "As  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  I  have  endeavored  to  suppress 
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the  riot,  and  have  not  adequate  means  at  my  command  to  do  so.  I 
therefore  request  you  to  interfere  your  authority  in  calling  out  the 
militia  to  suppress  same." 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  the  Adjutant  General  ordered  the  Sixth 
Division  of  the  National  Guard,  commanded  by  General  Pearson,  to  the 
scene  of  the  riot.  This  division  consisted  of  1,082  officers  and  enlisted 
men,  of  which  about  600  were  gotten  together  on  the  evening  of  the  20th. 

After  the  Adjutant-General  had  been  informed  by  General  Pearson 
of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  of  the  fact  that  he  feared  that  a  majori- 
ty of  his  troops  were  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers,  he  then  ordered 
the  First  Division,  commanded  by  General  Brinton,  to  Pittsburgh.  The 
Adjutant-General,  James  W.  Latta,  went  to  Pittsburgh  on  the  21st  and 
found  that  all  traffic  had  stopped  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Fort 
Wayne,  the  Allegheny  Valley  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroads.  The 
total  force  of  militia  then  in  the  city  was  350  men,  the  18th  regiment 
being  at  Torrens.  During  the  forenoon  the  14th  and  19th  Regiments 
and  Breck's  Artillery  were  moved  to  the  hill  overlooking  Twenty-eighth 
street,  in  command  of  Brigadier-General  Brown,  and  given  orders  to 
keep  the  hill  clear  of  people.  The  purpose  was  to  make  an  attempt  to 
move  the  trains  as  soon  as  the  troops  from  Philadelphia  would  arrive. 

During  the  morning  these  orders  were  carried  out  but  at  noon  the 
hill-side  became  filled  with  an  excited  crowd  of  men,  women  and  children. 
The  troops  from  Pittsburgh  were  swallowed  up  by  the  crowd,  and  be- 
came a  part  of  it.  The  strikers  were  assembled  along  the  tracks  and 
down  Twenty-eighth  Street.  In  fact  at  that  time  all  the  streets  leading 
to  the  vicinity  of  Twenty-eighth  Street  and  Liberty  Street  were  filled 
with  masses  of  people,  composed  of  the  strikers  and  men,  women  and 
children.  The  Philadelphia  troops,  about  650,  commanded  by  General 
Brinton,  reached  the  city  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  made  an 
attempt  to  clear  the  tracks.  The  sheriff  made  an  attempt  to  arrest  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  rioters,  stones  were  thrown  by  the  mob  and  the 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  charge  with  bayonets.  In  doing  so  they  pressed 
upon  the  solid  mass  of  people.  The  men  tried  to  take  the  muskets  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  becoming  wedged  in  the  crowd 
of  rioters.  These  realized  that  it  would  soon  be  each  man  for  himself 
if  their  ranks  were  broken  by  the  mob  and  so  they  fired. 

Governor  Hartranft  says  in  his  message,  1878:  "Under  the  circum- 
stances, they  did  right  to  resist  the  attempts  to  disarm  or  overpower 
them.  A  soldier  is  stationed  or  commanded  to  move  as  a  soldier,  and 
has  the  undoubted  right,  in  the  execution  of  his  order,  to  prevent  himself 
from  being  forced  from  his  post  or  disarmed.  As  soon  as  relieved  of 
the  pressure,  the  commands  of  the  officers  at  once  stopped  the  firing. 
From  proximity  to  the  crowd,  the  firing  was  wild  and  high,  as  well  as 
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desultory,  and  took  effect,  principally  upon  the  hill.  ...  In  the  melee, 
fifteen  or  twenty  soldiers  were  wounded,  the  majority  with  pistol  balls, 
and  a  number  of  the  mob  killed  and  wounded.''  (The  author  will  never 
forget  the  scenes  at  Twenty-eighth  Street  on  this  day,  as  he  was  there 
as  a  curious  boy,  watching  the  soldiers,  and  was  in  the  crowd  when  the 
soldiers  fired  into  it.  The  man  standing  next  to  him  fell  dead.  He 
then,  with  all  other  onlookers,  left  the  place  and  went  on  down  Liberty 
Street  to  the  Union  Station,  where  the  rioters  were  setting  fire  to  the 
long  lines  of  trains). 

The  troops  were  then  in  full  command  of  the  situation,  as  the  crowds 
had  fled,  but  trains  could  not  be  moved  because  no  engineers  or  firemen 
could  be  found  who  were  willing  to  run  them.  The  soldiers  remained 
at  Twenty-eighth  Street  crossing  for  a  few  hours  and  then  were  placed 
in  the  round-house  near  by.  The  strikers  had  commenced  to  gather  soon 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Twenty-eighth  Street,  and  after 
night  came  the  mob  was  vastly  increased  by  crowds  of  men  who  had 
broken  into  gun  stores  and  armories  to  obtain  arms.  Very  strangely 
no  guards  or  pickets  had  been  placed  outside  the  round-house,  which 
soon  became  the  centre  of  the  attack  of  the  rioters.  A  desultory  firing 
was  kept  up  all  night,  with  no  losses  to  the  soldiers  within  but  with  con- 
siderable losses  among  the  mob  outside.  At  nine  o'clock  General  Pear- 
son and  his  staff  left  the  round-house,  leaving  General  Brinton  in  com- 
mand. During  the  night  the  Adjutant-General,  who  with  a  number  of 
other  officers  remained  at  the  Union  Depot  Hotel,  guarding  the  ammu- 
nition and  supplies,  made  every  effort  to  bring  up  the  other  sections  of 
the  First  Division  and  of  the  18th  Regiment,  at  Torrens.  On  account 
of  the  lack  of  wagons  and  the  inability  to  transport  the  troops  by  train, 
the  movement  of  these  troops  could  not  be  effected  in  time.  On  the 
morning  of  July  22  General  Brinton  left  the  round-house  and  marched 
with  his  troops  across  the  Sharpsville  bridge  into  the  open  country 
beyond.  The  Adjutant-General  had  given  orders  to  General  Brinton 
to  march  to  Torrens,  join  the  forces  of  General  Guthrie,  and  await  the 
arrival  of  the  other  detachments  of  the  First  Division.  General  Brinton, 
for  some  reason,  did  not  obey  this  order.  In  his  retreat  from  the  round- 
house he  lost  four  men  killed  and  a  number  wounded.  (The  author  well 
remembers  the  panic  of  fear  which  brooded  over  the  city  on  that  Sunday, 
especially  in  the  outlying  suburbs,  where  the  firing  of  the  cannon  could 
be  distinctly  heard.  The  roads  leading  to  the  city  were  thronged  with 
all  sorts  of  disreputable  characters,  coming  from  everywhere  for  the 
pillage  which  such  a  riot  afforded.  Not  even  in  the  days  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  the  people  of  the  city  were  fearful  of  a  Confederate  raid, 
was  there  such  a  feeling  of  impending  calamity.  No  one  knew  what 
might  happen  before  morning.  The  sky  was  red  with  the  reflection  of 
the  burning  trains  of  freight  and  passenger  cars). 


SAMUEL  JACKSON  RANDALL— 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  October  10,  1828;  attended  the  University  Academy  in  Phila- 
delphia; engaged  in  business;  member  of  the  city  council  of  Philadelphia  four 
years;  member  of  the  State  Senate  1858-59;  member  of  the  first  troops  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1861  and  served  in  the  Union  Army  three  months  of  that  year,  and  again 
as  captain  in  1863;  was  promoted  provost-marshal  at  Gettysburg ;  elected  as  a 
Democrat  to  the  Thirty-eighth,  Thirty-ninth,  Fortieth,  Forty-first,  Forty-second, 
Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses;  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House  for  the  last  session  of  the  Forty-fourth,  for  the  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty- 
sixth  Congresses;  reelected  to  the  Forty-seventh,  Forty-eighth,  Forty-ninth,  Fiftieth, 
and  Fifty-first  Congresses;  served  from  March  4,  1863,  until  his  death  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  April  13,  1890. 
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On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  Adjutant-General  finding  that  General 
Brinton  could  not  form  a  junction  with  the  troops  of  General  Guthrie, 
ordered  him  to  concentrate  his  troops  at  Altoona. 

In  the  meantime  disturbances  were  breaking  out  in  other  parts  of  the 
State.  The  costly  bridge  across  the  Schuylkill  at  Reading  was  burned  on 
the  evening  of  the  22d  and  on  the  following  day  a  fight  took  place  be- 
tween the  troops  and  the  rioters,  in  which  eleven  persons  were  killed 
and  many  wounded.  In  the  Luzerne  coal  regions,  the  miners  threatened 
a  general  strike,  which  was  checked  by  the  civil  and  military  authorities. 

Because  of  these  serious  conditions,  made  worse  by  the  inability  of 
the  State  to  move  the  troops  by  rail,  the  Adjutant-General  went  back  to 
Harrisburg  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  to  make  arrangements  for  calling 
out  the  entire  National  Guard  and  for  marching  the  troops  to  the  scenes 
of  the  disturbances.  All  day  Saturday  and  Sunday  the  rioters,  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  pillaged  the  long  lines  of  freight  and  passenger 
trains,  carrying  away  everything  which  they  desired.  Penn  and  Liberty 
streets  were  filled  with  men,  women  and  even  children,  carrying  away 
the  plunder  which  ranged  from  the  most  costly  merchandise  to  bags  of 
flour  (some  of  the  women  carried  flour  and  all  sorts  of  provisions  and 
merchandise  in  their  dresses,  which  were  rolled  up  and  filled  to  over- 
flowing). 

Governor  Hartranft  says : 

In  consequence  of  telegrams  from  General  Latta,  received  at  Ogden,  at  six  o'clock 
on  Saturday  evening,  I  determined  to  return  to  the  State  on  the  next  train,  leaving  at 
ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning.  At  Salt  Lake  City,  at  nine  o'clock  P.  M.  I  received  a 
dispatch  from  Secretary  Quay,  and  immediately  made  arrangements  to  return  in  a  special 
car,  and  started  at  twelve  o'clock  midnight  Saturday.  The  next  morning  at  Creston,  I 
ordered  out  the  entire  force  of  the  State,  and  called  upon  the  President  for  regular 
troops. 

Governor  Hartranft  reached  Pittsburgh  on  the  24th  and  found  the  city 
in  a  state  of  great  anxiety.  He  was  visited  by  a  deputation  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  city  and  urged  to  stay  and  to  organize  the  militia 
and  make  every  effort  to  open  the  railroads,  as  the  supply  of  coal  and 
provisions  would  soon  be  exhausted.  The  Governor  left  Pittsburgh  on 
Wednesday  morning  and  was  joined  at  Harrisburg  by  General  Latta, 
and  reached  Philadelphia  that  evening,  where  a  conference  was  held  with 
Generals  Hancock  and  Schofield,  of  the  United  States  Army.  It  was 
then  resolved  that  Governor  Hartranft  should  return  to  Pittsburgh  with 
the  State  troops,  and  that  General  Hancock  would  send  forward  the 
regulars  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  assembled.  The  Governor  gathered 
all  of  the  State  troops  along  the  way  and  reached  Pittsburgh  on  the 
28th.  The  citizens  committee  of  public  safety,  which  had  previously 
urged  him  to  run  the  trains  at  all  hazards,  now  begged  him  to  use  his  in- 
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fluence-  with  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  not  to  attempt  to 
run  trains — fearing  a  recurrence  of  the  riots  and  disorders  of  the  previous 
attempts  to  open  traffic.  The  Governor  replied  to  this  objection,  that 
while  he  did  not  consider  it  his  duty  to  run  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
that  if  the  railroad  wanted  to  pursue  their  regular  business  and  was  pre- 
pared to  do  so,  "I  would  support  them  with  the  whole  power  of  the 
State."  He  then  says :  "On  Monday  morning  the  railroad  companies  and 
their  employees  resumed  business  ;  the  freight  was  started,  and  communi- 
cation resumed  with  all  parts  of  the  country." 

The  Governor  in  his  report  tells  of  the  various  outbreaks,  and  of  the 
preventive  measures  adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  State — in  Philadel- 
phia and  Harrisburg,  where,  by  the  action  of  the  sheriffs  and  mayors,  sup- 
ported by  the  citizens,  the  disturbances  were  soon  quelled ;  in  Berks 
County,  Scranton  and  other  places  where  the  civil  authorities  were 
unable  to  suppress  the  riots  and  were  assisted  by  the  military  power. 

Before  the  middle  of  August  all  trains  on  all  of  the  railroads  of  the 
State  were  running  on  schedule  time,  and  by  the  early  part  of  November 
all  manifestations  of  lawlessness  had  disappeared. 

Governor  Hartranft  says  in  his  report :  "Thus  ended  the  great  rail- 
way strike  in  1877  m  Pennsylvania,  which  resulted  in  violence,  murder 
and  arson  ;  which  caused  the  deaths  of  over  fifty  civilians  and  five  soldiers 
and  the  wounding  and  maiming  of  a  hundred  or  more,  and  the  destruction 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property."  He  then  quotes  from  his  mes- 
sage of  1876,  in  which  he  said:  "No  disobedience  of  regularly  consti- 
tuted authority  will  be  permitted,  whether  on  the  part  of  individuals, 
corporations,  or  combinations  of  men.  No  senses  of  wrong,  however 
grievous,  will  or  shall  justify  violence  in  seeking  indemnity  therefor. 
The  rights  of  property  must  be  respected,  and  no  interference  with  its 
legitimate  use  will  be  tolerated.  Every  man  must  be  allowed  to  sell  his 
own  labor  at  his  own  price,  and  his  working  must  not  be  interrupted, 
either  by  force  or  intimidation.  For  grievances,  fancied  or  real,  redress 
must  be  sought  in  the  manner  the  law  provides,  and  no  one  must  at- 
tempt to  override  its  process.  If  citizens  will  recognize  these  principles 
as  binding  upon  their  consciences  and  actions,  there  can  be  no  necessity 
for  executive  interference  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  it  must  be  under- 
stood once  and  for  all,  that  any  violation  of  private  rights,  or  resistance 
to  public  officers,  when  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  will  be  summarily 
dealt  with,  and  if  the  civil  authorities  and  the  power  of  the  county  cannot 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  then  the  whole  power  of  the  Common- 
wealth shall  be  employed,  if  necessary,  to  compel  respect  for  authority." 
(In  his  message  of  1876,  the  Governor  had  covered  at  length  the  theme  of 
"Lawlessness,"  owing  to  a  number  of  riots  and  tumults  which  had 
previously  occurred  in  the  State,  and  warning  the  people  of  the  State 
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of  the  results  which  were  sure  to  follow.  The  riots  of  1877  followed  these 
smaller  ones  of  1875.  Archives  of  Pa.,  4th  Series,  IX,  476-481  ;  the  author 
has  quoted  and  used  as  the  foundation  for  this  sketch  the  riot  of  1877, 
the  Governor's  own  report  of  it,  as  given  in  his  annual  message  to  the 
Assembly,  1878,  in  which  is  also  included  all  of  the  most  important 
communications  and  orders  relating  to  this  subject.  Archives  of  Pa.,  4th 
Series,  IX,  585-595;  615-639). 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1877,  the  Governor  informed  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  R.  B.  Hayes,  that  the  presence  of  the  United  States 
troops  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  that  he  and  the  people  of  the  State 
appreciated  the  invaluable  services  rendered  by  General  Hancock  and  all 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  on  the  same  day  he 
wrote  a  similar  letter  to  General  Hancock,  to  which  he  added  his  personal 
appreciation  of  his  "prompt  and  patient  courtesy  in  all  official  and  per- 
sonal relations."  (op.  cit.,  636). 

It  is  rather  significant  that  these  two  men,  who  had  been  associated 
in  the  Civil  War,  both  Pennsylvanians,  should  be  called  upon  to  deal  with 
a  conflict  in  their  own  State,  which  was  more  destructive  of  property 
than  all  of  the  losses  inflicted  by  Confederate  raids  during  the  entire  Civil 
War,  including  the  destruction  of  property  at  Carlisle,  Chambersburg 
and  Gettysburg. 

It  is  well  for  the  Commonwealth  that  during  the  trying  times  of 
1877,  when  it  was  necessary  to  call  out  the  entire  military  force  of  the 
State,  supported  by  the  United  States  Army,  that  a  man  of  the  type  and 
training  of  Governor  Hartranft  occupied  the  position  as  Governor.  His 
military  training  and  experience  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  State. 
Men  in  high  positions  of  responsibility,  when  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial life  of  the  Commonwealth  was  endangered  had  full  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  handle  the  difficult  situation.  He  believed,  not  only  in  the 
rights  of  capital,  but  also  in  the  rights  of  labor,  but  he  insisted  that  these 
rights  must  be  exercised  and  maintained  by  law,  and  that  neither  party 
had  any  right  to  insist  upon  those  rights  by  acts  of  lawlessness. 

In  his  last  message  to  the  Assembly,  January,  1879,  he  urged  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  State  Board  of  Health,  which  he  had  first  suggested  in 
1877,  and  also  urged  that  larger  appropriations  be  made  to  the  State 
library,  so  that  the  librarian  could  purchase  valuable  documents  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth. 

After  his  retirement  from  office  Governor  Hartranft  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, being  appointed  postmaster  at  that  city,  which  position  he  oc- 
cupied until  1880,  when  he  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port,  continuing 
in  this  office  until  1880.  He  was  major-general  of  the  National  Guard 
from  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  Governor  until  his 
death,  October  17,  1889,  at  Norristown.     He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
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at  Harrisburg.  A  large  equestrian  statue  of  Major-General  Hartranft 
stands  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  of  the  Capitol,  facing  State  Street,  at 
Harrisburg. 

Governor  James  A.  Beaver,  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  18th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1889,  regarding  the  life  and  service  of  General  Hartranft,  and 
ordering  all  of  the  flags  upon  public  buildings  to  be  placed  at  half-staff 
upon  the  day  of  the  funeral,  and  that  all  of  the  departments  at  the  Capitol 
close  upon  that  day — October  21. 

"The  Molly  Maguires" — The  complete  story  of  the  "Molly  Maguires" 
has  never  been  written  and  never  can  be  written,  as  the  men  who  knew 
all  of  the  inside  workings  of  this  once  dreaded  organization  of  murderers, 
went  to  their  deaths  upon  the  gallows,  carrying  their  secrets  with  them. 
It  originated  in  the  early  years  of  the  Civil  War,  probably  in  Cass 
Township,  Schuylkill  County,  where  it  used  its  influence  to  obstruct  the 
draft  law  in  1862.  At  that  time  it  had  about  a  dozen  murders  to  its 
credit.  Colonel  A.  K.  McClure  says  in  his  chapter  on  "The  Molly 
Maguire  Murderers" :  "The  most  tragic  and  deeply  crimsoned  chapter  in 
the  annals  of  Pennsylvania  since  the  mastery  of  civilization  over  the  sav- 
age, is  the  story  of  the  murderous  organization  started  within  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  some  time  in  the  early  6o's,  and  continuing  a  regular 
carnival  of  murder  against  men  who  were  entirely  innocent  of  provoca- 
tion, by  which  scores  of  men  were  deliberately  murdered,  culminating  in 
the  execution  of  sixteen  of  the  Molly  Maguire  criminals  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  additional  criminals  who  became  fugitives  from  justice. 

The  Molly  Maguires  who  made  such  an  appalling  record  of  crime  in 
Pennsylvania  were  simply  a  revival  of  what  was  known  as  Ribbonism  in 
Ireland  some  two  generations  ago."  ("Old  Time  Notes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," II,  429). 

The  Pennsylvania  "Molly  Maguires"  was  an  organization  which  was 
started  to  scare  out  of  the  anthracite  coal  regions  any  workers  who  would 
attempt  to  work  for  less  wages  than  those  demanded  by  the  union  made 
up  of  these  Irishmen.  From  scaring  away  such  workers,  they  went  to 
the  murder  of  objectionable  mine  bosses  and  managers,  and  then  to  pil- 
lage, incendiarism  and  murder  in  general.  Much  of  the  crime  and  law- 
lessness during  the  railroad  riots  of  1877  was  charged  to  the  Molly 
Maguires,  but  the  chief  field  of  operations  of  this  organization  was  in  the 
"hard  coal  region." 

The  murder  of  William  H.  Littlehales,  superintendent  of  the  Glen 
Carbon  Coal  Company,  Cass  Township,  Schuylkill  County,  on  March  15, 
1869,  after  many  other  similar  murders,  led  Franklin  B.  Gowen,  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company,  to  send  for  Allan 
Pinkerton,  the  detective,  to  have  him  take  up  the  matter  of  discovering 
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the  authors  of  these  crimes.  Pinkerton  employed  a  young  Irishman,  but 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  named  James  McParlan,  to  go  to  the  scene  of 
these  murders.  McParlan  departed  on  this  mission  on  October  27,  1873, 
disguised  as  a  tramp  Irishman,  seeking  employment  at  the  mines,  and  as 
a  fugitive  from  justice  for  crimes  committed  about  Buffalo.  McParlan 
joined  the  Molly  Maguires  under  the  name  of  James  McKenna.  The 
complete  story  of  this  young  Irishman  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in 
Schuylkill  County  until  the  Molly  Maguires  were  utterly  broken  up  by 
the  hanging  of  their  ringleaders,  would  rival  any  Sherlock  Holmes  stories 
which  have  ever  been  imagined.  Before  he  went  into  the  coal  region  it 
had  not  been  possible  to  convict  any  Molly  Maguire  before  any  court 
in  the  whole  region.  Upon  evidence  furnished  by  McParlan,  many 
Molly  Maguires  were  hanged,  and  upon  May  21,  1877,  Governor  Hart- 
ranft  signed  warrants  for  the  hanging  of  eight  of  them,  thus  bringing 
the  last  of  these  Maguires  who  could  be  found,  to  justice.  Many  others 
fled  from  the  country.  McParlan's  life  was  in  constant  danger,  and  he 
had  to  fly  to  Philadelphia  for  safety  when  Jack  Kehoe,  the  leader  of  the 
order,  charged  him  with  having  betrayed  its  secrets. 

The  strangest  part  of  the  story  of  the  Molly  Maguires  is,  however,  its 
dominance  of  political  affairs  in  Schuylkill  County,  during  the  ten  years 
in  which  it  was  supreme.  Jack  Kehoe,  the  leader  of  the  Maguires,  even 
went  so  far  as  to  state  in  1875,  when  Governor  Hartranft  was  a  candidate 
for  reelection,  that  Hartranft  would  protect  the  Maguires  if  they  would 
support  him  for  the  nomination  and  reelection.  Hartranft,  of  course, 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  any  such  promise.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  but  that  powerful  political  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
to  have  him  protect  Kehoe,  and,  after  his  conviction,  not  to  sign  his 
death  warrant. 

On  March  25,  1878,  three  men  were  hanged  at  the  Columbia  County 
jail  at  Bloomsburg,  for  the  murder  of  Alexander  Rea,  which  had  oc- 
curred nine  years  before.  This,  with  the  execution  of  the  eight  whose 
death  warrants  Governor  Hartranft  had  signed  on  May  21,  1877,  brought 
the  reign  of  terror  of  the  Molly  Maguires  to  a  close. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  labor  troubles  resulting  in  the 
railroad  riots  in  1877,  and  the  activities  of  the  Molly  Maguire  organization 
in  the  anthracite  region  during  1876-1877  were  closely  associated  Many 
of  the  "notices"  sent  to  the  operators  of  the  locomotives  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  to  stop  work  were  similar  to  the  warnings  sent  to  the 
coal  workers  and  operators  in  the  anthracite  region.  But  there  is  also 
no  doubt  but  that  the  "Molly  Maguire"  cloak  was  used  by  many  crim- 
inals to  cover  crimes  with  which  these  organized  murderers  had  nothing 
to  do. 
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Governor  Hartranft  had  his  full  share  of  cares  and  worries  because 
of  the  railroad  riots  and  the  doings  of  the  Molly  Maguires.  (Mr.  Fred- 
eric A.  Godcharles,  in  his  "Daily  Stories  of  Pennsylvania,"  gives  many  of 
the  incidents  connected  with  the  operations  of  this  organization,  pages 
47,  107,  192,  314,  537,  768,  845;  see  also,  "Old  Time  Notes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," II,  429-440). 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GOVERNOR  HENRY  M.  HOYT— 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PERSONAL  LEADERSHIP  OF 
MACKEY,  CAMERON,  QUAY  AND  PENROSE. 

At  the  election  held  in  November,  1878,  Henry  Martyn  Hoyt  was 
elected  Governor  and  Charles  W.  Stone,  of  Warren,  was  elected  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor. 

Governor  Hoyt  was  born  at  Kingston,  Luzerne  County,  June  8,  1830. 
He  attended  the  old  Wilkes-Barre  Academy  and  Wyoming  Seminary, 
and  spent  two  years  at  Lafayette,  going  from  there  to  Williams  College, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  graduated  in  1849.  The  following  year  he 
taught  at  the  Academy  at  Towanda,  and  in  1851  he  became  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Wyoming  Seminary.  He  afterwards  taught  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  for  one  year.  He  read  law  with  Chief  Justice  George  W. 
Woodward,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Luzerne  County  in  1853. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  volunteered  his  services,  and  was 
instrumental  in  raising  the  52d  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Curtin  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  this  regiment. 
Two  years  later  he  was  commissioned  as  colonel.  He  took  part  in  the 
siege  of  Fort  Wagner,  and  in  1864  he  was  captured  with  nearly  all  of  his 
command  in  making  a  night  attack  upon  Fort  Johnson,  in  Charleston 
harbor.  When  on  his  way  to  prison  he  and  four  other  officers  made 
their  escape,  but  were  recaptured  by  the  aid  of  bloodhounds.  During 
his  imprisonment  at  Charleston  he  and  a  number  of  other  officers  were 
placed  under  the  fire  of  the  Union  guns.  Shortly  before  the  close  of 
the  war  he  was  exchanged  and  rejoined  his  regiment  and  was  soon  mus- 
tered out  of  service  with  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

He  returned  to  the  practice  of  law  and  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Geary  as  additional  law  judge  of  Luzerne  County  in  1867.  In  1869  he 
was  appointed  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  Luzerne  and  Susquehanna 
counties,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1873.  He  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Republican  State  Committee  in  1875. 

In  1878  he  was  elected  Governor  over  Andrew  H.  Dill  (Democratic) 
and  Samuel  R.  Mason  (National  Greenback),  on  a  "hard  money"  plat- 
form. His  term  of  office,  under  the  Constitution  of  1873,  was  for  four 
years,  instead  of  three,  as  under  the  Constitution  of  1838. 

In  his  inaugural  address  he  spoke  at  length  upon  the  period  of  de- 
pression through  which  the  country  had  been  passing  during  the  five 
previous  years,  of  its  causes  and  its  cure.     In  this  he  said : 
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We  failed  to  remember  that  the  issue  of  paper  money,  whether  greenbacks,  National 
bank  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  or  checks,  did  not  add  a  dollar  to  the  wealth  of  the  Nation, 
and  that  while  indispensable  as  a  circulating  medium,  it  could  only  have  a  representative 
value.  We  did  not  advert  sufficiently  to  the  present  physical  and  financial  fact,  that  by 
the  tacit  agreement  of  the  Nations,  the  prescious  metals  are  the  only  standard  of  value, 
the  only  "current  money  with  the  merchant."  ....  At  last,  the  pay  day  came,  as  it 
always  must,  and  bankruptcy  came  with  it,  as  it  always  will  under  like  causes.  Our 
capacity  to  consume  was  destroyed.  The  producer  was  without  buyers  for  his  mer- 
chandise. Debtor  and  creditor  alike  had  to  pause  for  the  day  of  settlement.  A  system 
of  economy  and  saving  was  forced  upon  us,  and  it  was  the  one  process  to  restore  us.  It 
cost  us  a  hard  struggle,  self-denial  and  suffering,  but  the  result  was  health,  moral  and 
financial.    The  virtues  of  sobriety  and  industry,  renewed  in  practice,  give  us  discipline 

and  strength Henceforth  we  are  to  produce  and  exchange  actual  things,  and  not 

gamble  in  merely  fictitious  values.     (Archives,  4th  Ser.,  IX,  716.) 

Thus  did  Governor  Hoyt  deal  with  the  subject  which  was  then  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  people,  after  the  fearful  panic  of  1873,  and  its 
consequent  depressison  in  every  line  of  business. 

One  of  the  first  official  acts  of  the  Governor  was  to  appoint  his 
predecessor,  John  F.  Hartranft,  as  major-general  of  the  National  Guard 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  a  few  days  afterward  to  appoint  M.  S.  Quay 
as  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  his  message  to  the  Assembly  in  1881,  the  Governor  says,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  growth  and  condition  of  the  Commonwealth :  "Our  citizens 
may  well  exchange  congratulations  that  Pennsylvania  has,  in  many 
respects,  realized  the  best  human  anticipations  of  an  ideal  republic. 

The  history  of  civilized  communities  has  rarely  presented  such  a 
spectacle  of  growth  and  power  as  illustrated  by  the  4,000,000  of  men  and 
women  who  compose  your  constituencies-normal  growth  and  assured 
power  in  intellectual,  moral  and  industrial  relations." 

This  was  the  first  General  Assembly  to  meet  biennially  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution  of  1873.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  notice  a  few 
of  the  items  in  the  section  relating  to  State  finances,  as  given  by  the 
Governor.  The  total  receipts  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  November 
30,  1880,  were  $6,720,334.47.  Of  this  amount,  $685,717.66  was  received 
from  tavern  licenses  and  $30,180.25  from  liquor  licenses.  The  total  ex- 
penses were  $6,820,119.49  of  which  amount  $262,773.21  were  for  the  ex- 
penses of  government,  $1,402,940.21  for  the  common  schools,  $1,020,266.60 
for  charitable  institutions,  $350,559.98  for  soldiers,  orphan  schools,  $282,- 
175.73  f°r  trie  National  Guard,  $1,120,811.83  for  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  etc.  These  few  items  will  give  some  idea  as  to  the  relative  expenses 
of  these  departments  in  1880,  and  of  the  vast  increases  in  the  expense  of 
State  government  since  that  time. 

Governor  Hoyt  recommended  to  this  Assembly  a  suitable  celebra- 
tion of  the  bi-centennial  of  the  arrival  of  William  Penn  in  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  held  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  and  on  the  16th  of  October,  1882,  he 


DAVID  WILMOT— 

Born  in  Bethany,  Pennsylvania,  January  20,  1814;  lawyer;  Congressman  in  29th, 
30th,  and  31st  Congresses;  presiding  judge;  United  States  Senator,  1861-63; 
appointed  judge,  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  1863;  died  in  Towanda,  Pennsyl- 
vania, March  16,  1868. 

MATTHEW  STANLEY  QUAY— 

Born  in  Dillsburg,  York  County,  Pennsylvania,  September  30,  1833;  lawyer,  notable 
military  career;  many  local  and  State  offices;  political  leader  in  State  and  party; 
United  States  Senator;  died  in  Beaver,  Pennsylvania,  May  28,  1904.  (See  else- 
where.) 

PHILANDER  CHASE  KNOX— 

Son  of  David  S.  and  Rebekah  (Page)  Knox,  was  born  in  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania, 
May  6,  1853,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent;  attended  school  at  Morgantown,  and  Mount 
Alliance  (Ohio)  Union  College,  being  graduated  from  the  latter  in  1872;  admitted 
to  Allegheny  County  bar  in  1875  and  next  year  was  appointed  assistant  United 
States  attorney;  became  member  of  law  firm  of  Knox  and  Reed;  in  1897  declined, 
and  in  April,  1910,  accepted,  Attorney-General's  portfolio  from  President  McKinley 
and  made  a  brilliant  official  record;  on  death  of  Senator  Quay,  Governor  Penny- 
packer,  on  July  1,  1904,  appointed  Mr.  Knox  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term;  in 
1908  Senator  Knox  was  Pennsylvania's  candidate  for  the  presidency,  receiving  sixty- 
eight  votes  in  the  convention;  reelected  Senator,  November  16,  1916;  while  in  Sen- 
ate was  member  of  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations;  noted  sportsman  and  owner 
of  trotting  horses;  LL.  D.  from  Union  College,  Yale,  Pennsylvania,  and  Pittsburgh 
universities,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Villa  Nova  College,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guatemala;   died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  October  12,  192 1. 

GALUSHA  A.  GROW— 

Born  in  Ashford  (now  Eastford),  Windham  County,  Connecticut,  August  31,  1823; 
graduated  from  Amherst  College,  1844;  lawyer;  Congressman  in  32nd,  33rd,  34th, 
35th,  36th,  37th,  53rd,  54th,  $6th,  and  57th  Congresses;  died  in  Glenwood,  Pennsyl- 
vania, March  31,  1907. 

WILLIAM  DARRAH  KELLEY— 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  April  12,  1814;  lawyer,  prosecuting  attorney  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia;  judge  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Philadelphia,  1846,  1856;  Con- 
gressman in  37th  and  the  fourteen  succeeding  Congresses;  died  in  Washington 
D.  C,  January  9.  1890. 
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Galusha  A.  Grow 


„   ...  ^  Philander  C.  Knox 

Matthew   Quay  William   D.   Kelley 
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issued  a  proclamation  making  October  24  a  holiday  for  a  proper  celebra- 
tion of  the  success  of  the  "holy  experiment"  which  had  been  inaugurated 
by  "the  great  founder  of  our  happy  State." 

In  view  of  this  bi-centennial,  a  joint  resolution  was  passed  on  May 
16,  1881,  the  Governor  was  requested  to  communicate  with  the  trustees 
having  in  charge  the  graveyard  of  Jordan's  Meeting  House,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, England,  and  with  the  representatives-at-law  of  William 
Penn,  with  a  view  of  having  the  remains  of  William  Penn  disinterred  and 
brought  to  Philadelphia  for  public  re-interment  in  that  city.  Before  any 
official  action  was  taken  upon  this  matter  by  the  Governor  he  was  in- 
formed by  the  trustees  of  Jordan  burial  ground  that  they  had  refused  to 
accede  to  such  a  request.  The  Governor  then  decided,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  tedious  correspondence,  to  send  a  personal  representative  to  the 
parties  interested.  Mr.  George  L.  Harrison,  of  Philadelphia,  consented 
to  undertake  this  mission.  With  the  sanction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  people  of  the  State  and  the 
General  Assembly,  he  visited  England  at  his  own  expense,  and  sought  to 
carry  out  the  object  of  the  joint  resolution,  urging  that  it  was  upon  the 
soil  of  Pennsylvania  that  the  founder  "illustrated  the  greatest  and  best 
work  of  his  life."  His  efforts  were,  however,  in  vain,  as  those  inter- 
ested refused  to  allow  the  removal  of  the  remains. 

On  July  2,  1881,  James  A.  Garfield,  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  shot  down  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  at  Washington.  Garfield  had 
been  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March  preceding.  Not  since  the  days 
when  the  Nation  was  shocked  by  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln 
was  the  entire  country  so  overshadowed  with  gloom.  On  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  condition  of  the  President  was1  very  serious,  Governor 
Hoyt  issued  a  proclamation  appointing  September  6  as  a  day  of  public 
prayer  for  the  restoration  of  the  President,  and  on  the  22d  day  of  Sep- 
tember, after  the  death  of  the  President  on  the  19th,  he  again  issued  a 
proclamation  appointing  the  following  Monday  as  a  day  of  prayer  and 
fasting,  when  the  people  would  assemble  in  their  places  of  worship  to 
unite  in  prayer  "for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  its  rulers,  and  that 
the  grief  of  those  who  mourn  may  be  comforted."  (Arch.  Pa.,  4th  Ser., 
IX,  876-878). 

The  author  feels  that  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  give 
any  sort  of  history  of  the  development  of  the  political  leadership  of  the 
Camerons,  Robert  W.  Mackey,  Matthew  S.  Quay  and  Boies  Penrose.  To 
give  any  sort  of  a  satisfactory  history  of  the  political  conditions  leading 
to  the  development  of  this  "machine,"  dominated  at  the  various  periods 
by  these  leaders,  would  require  a  separate  series  of  histories.  It  was, 
however,  owing  to  the  development  of  this  leadership,  that  Governors 
and  Presidents  were  made,  and  the  political  life  of  not  only  the  State 
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but  the  Nation  were  influenced.  To  follow  the  intricate  strategy  of 
these  various  leaders  for  power  is  as  fascinating  a  study  as  a  student 
of  political  history  can  find  in  the  annals  of  American  history. 

The  development  of  this  type  of  personal  political  leadership  com- 
menced at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  when  Robert  W.  Mackey  became 
as  A.  K.  McClure  says :  "the  ablest  all-round  leader  the  Republicans  of 
Pennsylvania  have  ever  created."  His  real  power  was  first  felt  when  he 
nominated  Judge  Agnew,  of  Beaver,  for  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1863. 
And  it  was  chiefly  through  his  management  of  the  political  situation 
that  Governor  Hartranft  was  reelected  in  1875  and  Governor  Hoyt  in 
1878.  His  power  was  felt  as  much  in  the  Democratic  as  in  the  Republi- 
can party.  McClure  says:  "While  Cameron  was  accepted  as  the  leader 
of  the  party,  he  was  simply  consulted  in  all  the  general  movements  made 
by  Mackey,  and  I  doubt  whether  Cameron  ever  attempted  to  reverse  a 
policy  that  had  been  determined  upon  by  his  lieutenant.  No  man  in 
the  State  ever  wielded  the  same  power  in  the  Legislature  for  a  full  decade 
that  was  wielded  by  Mackey,  and  he  always  strengthened  himself  by 
rendering  the  kindest  offices  to  all  who  had  any  just  claim  to  Legislative 
action." 

No  leader  in  any  sphere  of  life,  who  used  so  much  energy  and  force, 
and  who  was  so  triumphant  in  everything  he  attempted,  ever  had  to  con- 
tend with  such  a  handicap  of  ill  health.  He  suffered  from  what  was  then 
called  consumption,  and  had  such  severe  paroxysms  of  coughing  that 
he  would  almost  die,  but  would  take  a  stimulant  and  go  on  with  his 
masterful  plans.  His  greatest  fight  came  in  1878,  when  his  control  of  the 
Greenback  party  organization,  assured  the  election  of  Hoyt.  The  Green- 
back party  had  swept  the  Republican  party  out  of  power  in  Maine,  and 
yet,  Mackey  cooperated  with  Cameron  and  Quay  in  placing  the  "sound 
money"  issue  as  the  one  to  be  taken  up  by  Hoyt  in  his  campaign.  Upon 
this  platform  Hoyt  was  elected,  but  the  work  of  the  campaign  was  too 
much  for  Mackey,  who  died  shortly  after  the  election  at  his  home  in 
Pittsburgh. 

The  position  of  political  power  exercised  by  the  Camerons  in  National 
affairs,  commenced  in  1876  when  James  Donald  Cameron,  son  of  Simon 
Cameron,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War  in  1876,  by  President  Grant. 
Up  to  that  time  he  had  been,  with  Mackey  and  Quay,  a  power  in  the 
political  affairs  of  Pennsylvania.  After  that  time  he  became  a  National 
force  in  the  affairs  of  the  Republican  party.  It  was  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  the  Cameron  organization  that  James  G.  Blaine,  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  defeated  for  the  nomination  for  President,  and  chiefly 
because  of  the  manipulation  of  the  votes  in  the  three  Southern  States, 
in  which  the  Camerons  took  part,  that  Hayes  was  declared  elected,  al- 
though these  three  States  had  given  Democratic  majorities. 
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After  the  election  and  inauguration  of  President  Hayes,  Simon 
Cameron  fully  expected  that  Hayes  would  show  his  appreciation  of  what 
he  had  done  by  continuing  his  son  in  office  as  Secretary  of  War.  But, 
instead  of  doing  this,  another  man  was  appointed.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Senator  Cameron  decided  that  his  son  should  succeed  him  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  four  times.  He 
resigned  in  1877  and  his  son  succeeded  him.  Everything  had  been  care- 
fully arranged  by  Senator  Cameron.  The  Legislature  was  in  session 
when  the  President  refused  to  appoint  "Don"  Cameron  on  his  Cabinet. 
Hartranft  was  Governor  and  Mackey  and  Quay  were  in  control  of  the 
Legislature.  Everything  was  ready  for  the  coup  by  which  the  younger 
Cameron  was  absolutely  certain  of  election,  Simon  Cameron  resigned 
and  the  son  was  elected  without  any  serious  opposition.  James  Donald 
Cameron  had  two  years  of  his  father's  term  to  serve,  and  in  1878  was 
elected  for  the  full  term  of  six  years.  He  was  reelected  for  two  more 
terms  without  opposition  but  when  he  came  up  for  reelection  for  his 
fourth  term  in  1891,  there  was  serious  opposition  to  him  among  the 
Republicans  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  "Force  Bill."  Pattison 
was  then  Governor,  and  Cameron,  Quay  and  the  other  leaders,  who 
realized  the  danger  of  a  bolt  of  the  Republican  members,  made  over- 
tures to  Governor  Pattison,  who  was  sincerely  opposed  to  the  force  bill. 
When  Pattison  realized  the  situation,  he  gave  the  Republican  members 
notice  that  if  a  revolt  was  attempted  against  Senator  Cameron  on  the 
ground  of  his  attitude  to  this  bill,  that  the  entire  Democratic  organiza- 
tion would  support  him.  When  this  became  known  at  the  Capital, 
Republican  leaders  realized  that  any  attempt  against  Cameron  was  use- 
less and  he  was  elected  for  his  fourth  term,  at  the  end  of  which  he  retired. 
Thus  the  Camerons,  father  and  son,  represented  Pennsylvania  for  38 
consecutive  years  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Simon  Cameron  com- 
menced his  services  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1845,  and  his  son, 
James  Donald  Cameron,  finished  his  last  term  in  1879,  a  period  of  52 
years,  or  38  Senatorial  years. 

Matthew  Stanley  Quay,  who  had  long  been  associated  with  the 
Camerons  and  with  Mackey  in  the  control  of  political  affairs  in  the 
State,  had  thought  of  entering  the  contest  for  the  United  States  Senate 
against  Cameron  in  1867.  At  that  time  he  had  the  support  of  George 
K.  Anderson,  a  wealthy  oil  operator,  who  had  made  a  fortune  in  Venango 
County.  When  Quay  realized  the  power  which  Senator  Cameron  had, 
he  declined  to  allow  his  name  to  be  suggested,  and,  after  the  caucus,  at 
which  Cameron  received  a  majority  of  the  votes,  he  moved  that  the  vote 
be  made  unanimous.  Thus  commenced  his  intimate  association  with  the 
Camerons,  which  lasted  throughout  the  whole  period. 

Quay  in  all  of  the  various  moves  which  he  made,  always  had   his 
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eyes  fixed  upon  the  United  States  Senate  as  the  most  desirable  position 
which  he  could  occupy  as  a  political  power  in  the  State  and  Nation. 
Quay's  masterly  political  management  of  the  campaign  for  the  State 
Treasuryship  in  1885  was  but  a  step  which  he  took  to  assure  his 
nomination  for  the  Senatorship  in  1886.  In  order  to  accomplish 
his  purpose,  he  had  to  overcome  any  opposition  of  the  strong  Inde- 
pendent party  in  the  State.  He  did  this  by  thoroughly  looking  after  the 
organization  of  the  party  during  this  off  year,  and  by  his  almost  uncanny 
strategy  in  silencing  any  opposition  among  the  Independents,  and  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority.  His  election  made  possible  the  election  of 
Governor  Beaver,  who  had  been  defeated  by  the  Independents  four  years 
before,  simply  because  he  had  the  support  of  the  Camerons  and  Quay. 
With  his  election  as  State  Treasurer,  and  the  election  of  General  Beaver 
to  the  Governorship  and  his  control  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature,  there  was  little  doubt  as  to  his  election  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1887.  He  was  nominated  on  January  4,  1887,  at  the 
Republican  caucus,  and  was  elected  by  large  majorities  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  There  was  then  no  doubt  whatever  in  the  minds 
of  the  political  leaders  in  the  State  as  to  Senator  Quay's  position  as  the 
real  leader  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  State,  and  of  his  position  as  a 
dominant  force  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation. 

In  1888,  when  the  Republican  party  realized  that  it  had  a  real  fight 
on  its  hands  for  the  Presidency  Senator  Quay  was  chosen  as  Chairman 
of  the  National  Committee,  and  by  his  consummate  strategy  in  making 
an  alliance  with  Tammany  Hall  in  New  York,  elected  Harrison  Presi- 
dent, when  New  York  gave  a  large  majority  of  the  State  ticket  of  the 
Democratic  party.  After  the  election  of  Harrison,  Quay  became  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  United  States.  New 
York  gave  Harrison  a  plurality  over  Cleveland  of  14,373  votes,  and  yet 
Hill,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  reelection  as  Governor,  carried  the 
State  by  19,171  votes.  New  York's  vote  decided  the  selection  of  the 
President,  and  no  one  disputed  the  power  of  Quay  in  bringing  this  about. 
Quay  knew  that  it  would  take  money  in  abundance  to  defeat  Cleveland, 
and  he  used  the  immense  sums  which  were  contributed  by  Wanamaker 
and  other  business  men  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  where  it  would  do 
the  most  good.  Colonel  A.  K.  McClure  says  of  the  campaign  of  1888: 
"It  was  the  most  expensive  National  campaign  ever  conducted  in  the 
country." 

But  the  result  of  the  election  of  Harrison  was,  so  far  as  Quay  was 
concerned,  as  unsatisfactory  as  had  been  the  election  of  President  Hayes 
to  Senator  Cameron.  Harrison  owed  his  election  almost  absolutely  to> 
the  masterly  management  of  the  campaign  by  Quay,  and  yet  when  he 
went  to  see  the  President  he  was  surprised  to  discover  that  Providence 
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had  received  all  the  credit  for  his  election.  To  quote  again  from  A.  K. 
McClure,  "Quay,  the  son  of  an  old-school  Presbyterian  preacher,  had 
as  severe  a  religious  training  as  Harrison  himself,  but  he  had  learned 
the  lesson  that  when  elections  were  to  be  won,  as  a  rule,  religious  services 
and  religious  methods  were  not  among  the  most  effective. 

Quay  spoke  of  the  President's  expression  of  gratitude  to  Province 
for  his  success  in  wrestling  New  York  from  the  Democracy  as  the  utter- 
ance of  a  political  tenderfoot."   (Old  Time  Notes  of  Pennsylvania,  II, 

572). 

Quay  knew  that  it  had  taken  a  lot  of  money  and  mighty  hard  work 
and  methods  which  might  not  have  passed  approval  with  Providence,  to 
carry  New  York.  It  seems  to  be  almost  a  rule  of  American  political 
history,  not  only  so  far  as  the  Presidency  is  concerned,  but  also  the 
Governorship,  that  the  man  who  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  election 
of  a  President  or  Governor,  is  rewarded  as  was  Cameron  by  Hayes  and 
Quay  by  Harrison 

The  appointment  of  John  Wanamaker  as  Postmaster  General  was 
almost  a  direct  slap  to  both  Cameron  and  Quay,  neither  of  whom  were 
in  accord  with  Wanamaker's  theories  of  political  affairs. 

In  1890  the  contest  for  the  nomination  to  the  office  of  Governor  was 
between  Senator  Delamater  and  Adjutant  General  Hastings.  The 
former  had  the  support  of  Quay  and  the  Republican  organization,  and 
the  latter  had  the  approval  and  support  of  the  people  of  the  State,  who 
admired  him  for  the  work  which  he  had  done  at  Johnstown  after  the 
flood,  in  looking  after  the  dead  and  supplying  the  wants  of  the  afflicted 
people  who  had  lost  everything,  and  in  leading  in  the  work  of  recon- 
structing the  desolated  city.  It  was  only  through  the  power  of  Quay 
that  Delamater  was  nominated.  Hastings  then  went  to  work  to  elect 
his  rival.  Pattison  defeated  Delamater  because  the  latter  was  in  no 
sense  the  choice  of  the  people  in  the  Republican  party,  and  because  the 
former  had  given  to  the  State  an  administration  which  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  people  generally,  although  he  was  not  favored  by  Hensel 
and  other  Democratic  leaders. 

In  the  Presidential  election  in  1892,  Quay  was  not  very  enthusiastic 
in  his  support  of  Harrison,  but  was  decidedly  active  in  his  work  for  the 
election  of  members  of  the  Legislature  who  would  elect  his  successor, 
and  the  "Providence"  which  had  placed  Harrison  in  the  Chief  Executive 
office  for  the  previous  term,  now  placed  Cleveland  in  that  position  for 
the  second  time.  New  York  which  had  given  its  36  electorial  votes  to 
Harrison  in  1888,  in  1892  gave  them  to  Cleveland. 

When  it  came  to  the  selection  of  a  Governor  in  1894,  Quay  realized 
that  he  would  have  to  accept  Hastings,  or  face  defeat  for  the  Republican 
party.    He  therefore  accepted  the  inevitable  without  a  conflict.    Hastings 
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was  elected,  and  the  same  election  which  placed  him  in  the  Executive 
chair  brought  back  into  the  political  life  of  the  State  and  Nation  Galusha 
A.  Grow,  who  had  been  a  leader  in  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Quay  again  revealed  his  power 
as  a  statesman  in  calling  this  worthy  man  back  into  the  political  life 
of  the  Nation  which  he  had  served  so  well.  He  was  elected  Congress- 
man-at-Large  in  1895  and  was  reelected  for  four  successive  terms,  the 
last  of  which  expired  on  March  4,  1903. 

It  was  soon  realized  after  the  election  of  Hastings  as  Governor,  that 
there  would  be  a  factional  war  in  the  Republican  party  between  the 
followers  of  Quay  and  those  of  Governor  Hastings.  The  former,  in 
order  to  hold  his  position  as  the  chief  leader  of  the  party,  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee, which  was  followed  by  the  announcement  of  Governor  Hastings 
that  he  would  be  a  delegate  to  the  State  Convention  and  a  candidate  for 
the  position  of  president  of  that  assembly.  Hastings  sought  this  posi- 
tion with  a  determination  to  control  the  selection  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
State  Committee.  After  this  announcement  was  made,  it  was  fully 
realized  that  Quay  had  to  battle  for  his  leadership  of  the  party,  and  no 
one  realized  this  more  clearly  than  did  Quay  himself.  He  at  once  went 
to  work  to  gain  the  delegates  to  the  State  Convention,  and  when  the 
Assembly  met  he  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  State  Committee  by  a 
good  majority. 

The  fight  for  the  control  of  the  party  organization  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  election  of  a  mayor  of  the  city,  between  Quay  and  the  Porter- 
Martin  power,  which  held  control  of  the  Republican  city  organization, 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Boise  Penrose  for  Mayor,  when  the  convention 
was  held  to  make  the  nomination.  It  was  this  defeat  of  Penrose  for  the 
office  of  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  which  led  Quay  to  take  him  up  as  his 
candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  to  occupy  the  position  held  by 
Cameron,  who  had  announced  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  when 
the  Legislature  met  in  1896.  Quay  then  faced  the  greatest  battle  of 
his  political  life,  as  John  Wanamaker,  who  had  made  a  reputation  as 
Postmaster  General,  was  anxious  to  occupy  the  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  as  the  successor  of  Cameron.  When  Wanamaker  first 
made  this  announcement  Quay  had  entered  into  an  agreement  to  support 
him,  with  the  understanding  that  Wanamaker  would  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  management  of  the  party  organization  in  the  State, 
or  with  anything  relating  to  the  appointments  to  office.  A  mistake 
which  Wanamaker  made  in  having  a  third  party,  who  was  not  friendly 
to  Quay,  act  as  the  messenger  for  carrying  funds  to  Quay  for  the  cam- 
paign in  one  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  which  was  in  doubt,  led  to  a 
break  between  Quay  and  Wanamaker  which  was  never  healed.     It  is 
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not  possible  to  give  all  the  details  of  this  bitter  conflict  between  Quay 
and  Wanamaker,  which  led  to  the  election  of  Penrose  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  then  of  the  still  more  bitter  fight  in  1898  when  Wil- 
liam A.  Stone  was  accepted  by  Quay  as  the  candidate  for  the  Governor- 
ship. Wanamaker  then  carried  the  fight  into  every  Legislative  district 
in  the  State,  opposing  Stone's  candidacy  and  trying  to  elect  Representa- 
tives who  were  opposed  to  Quay's  election  to  the  Senate.  Stone  was 
elected  Governor,  but  enough  Independent  votes  had  been  cast  to  elect 
86  Democratic  and  6  Anti-Quay  representatives.  The  fight  had  been 
so  bitter  that  charges  were  brought  against  Clay  for  the  misappropria- 
tion of  State  funds,  and  these  indictments  were  pending  when  the  Legis- 
lature met.  It  was  then  demanded  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  Quay 
that  no  man  could  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Senator  until  the 
charges  against  him  were  disproven  by  a  trial  by  jury.  When  the 
caucus  was  held  it  was  decided  by  forty  Republican  members  that  they 
would  not  vote  for  Quay  until  the  charges  against  him  had  been  dis- 
proven and  he  declared  innocent.  Quay  had  enough  influence  over  the 
Democratic  members  to  prevent  the  election  of  George  A.  Jenks,  the 
Democratic  nominee,  and  also  to  prevent  that  of  John  Wanamaker.  A 
"dead-lock"  continued  for  three  months,  during  which  time  many  ballots 
were  taken.  The  last  ballot  was  taken  on  April  19  and  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing Quay  was  acquitted,  after  one  of  the  most  historic  trials  ever  held 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  within  an  hour  after  his  acquittal  was  announced 
Governor  Stone  appointed  him  to  the  vacancy  in  the  Senate.  Then 
came  the  contest  in  the  Senate,  when  Quay  sought  for  admission  on 
the  Governor's  commission.  Through  the  desertion  of  Mark  Hanna, 
Quay  lost  by  a  vote  of  33  against  him  to  31  in  his  favor.  This  desertion 
of  Hanna,  which  was  seemingly  entirely  unexpected  by  Quay  and  his 
friends,  had  far-reaching  consequences  in  the  National  Convention  in 
1900,  when  Quay  allied  himself  with  Senator  Piatt,  of  New  York,  against 
the  leadership  of  Hanna.  The  organization,  under  Piatt's  leadership, 
was  favorable  to  the  nomination  of  Senator  Allison  for  Vice-President 
on  the  ticket  with  McKinley.  As  A.  K.  McClure  says:  "It  was  the 
desertion  of  Quay  by  Hanna  in  the  contest  for  Quay's  admission  to  the 
Senate  that  made  Roosevelt  the  nominee  for  Vice-President  against  his 
own  earnest  protest,  and  thus  made  him  President  of  the  United  States." 
(Old  Time  Notes,  II,  612). 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1901,  after  a  most  thrilling  and  masterly  cam- 
paign Quay  was  elected  for  the  unexpired  term,  which  commenced  on 
March  4,  1899.  He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  defeating  John  Elkin 
for  the  nomination  for  Governor  in  1902,  and  in  having  Judge  Penny- 
packer  nominated  and  elected.  He  did  not  live  to  complete  the  term  of 
office  in  the  Senate  (which  was  to  expire  on  March  4,  1905),  as  he  died  on 
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May  28,  1904.  On  June  10,  1904,  Governor  Pennypacker  appointed  Phi- 
lander Chase  Knox  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Quay  and  on 
January  18,  1905,  Knox  was  elected  for  the  unexpired  term  and  for  the 
full  term  of  six  years  following. 

After  the  death  of  Senator  Quay,  Senator  Penrose  became  the  dom- 
inant force  in  the  Republican  party  in  the  State  and  continued  to  be  so 
until  the  day  of  his  death,  December  31,  1921.  Even  when  lying  upon 
his  deathbed  he  controlled  the  moves  which  were  made  at  the  National 
Convention,  when  Harding  was  nominated.  At  the  death  of  Penrose  the 
Republican  party  was  left  without  the  strong  personal  leadership  of  the 
type  which  had  guided  it  from  the  times  when  Mackey,  the  Camerons, 
Quay  and  Penrose  dictated  its  policy,  made  Governors,  and  placed 
Presidents  in  the  White  House.  Such  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
political  world  since  the  days  when  these  leaders  lived,  that  it  may  not  be 
possible  for  any  one  man  or  group  of  men  to  dominate  political  affairs 
as  they  did. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  TWO  ADMINISTRATIONS  OF  GOVERNOR  ROBERT 
EMORY  PATTISON,  1883-1887;  1 891-1895— RAILROAD  DIS- 
CRIMINATION; APPORTIONMENT— THE  LONG  SESSION 
OF  THE  LEGISLATURE— WORLD'S  FAIR,  ETC. 

The  regular  Republican  Convention  held  at  Harrisburg  on  May  10, 
1882,  nominated  General  James  A.  Beaver,  of  Bellefonte,  for  Governor, 
and  Senator  Davies,  of  Bradford,  as  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  Inde- 
pendents held  their  convention  at  Philadelphia  on  May  24,  and  nom- 
inated John  Stewart  for  Governor,  with  Levi  B.  Duff  for  the  second  place 
on  the  ticket.  The  Democratic  convention  was  held  at  Harrisburg  on 
June  28,  at  which  time  Robert  E.  Pattison  was  nominated  for  Governor 
and  Chauncey  F.  Black  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  All  three  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  Governorship  were  men  of  high  character  and  unblemished 
personal  reputation.  Owing  to  the  split  in  the  Republican  party  and  the 
revolt  against  "boss  rule"  by  the  Independents,  who  realized  that  they 
had  no  chance  of  electing  their  own  ticket,  and  who,  therefore,  bent  all  of 
their  efforts  to  defeat  the  regular  Republican  ticket,  Robert  E.  Pattison 
was  elected  Governor  by  a  vote  of  355,791  to  Beaver's  315,589  and  Stew- 
art's 43.743- 

Robert  Emory  Pattison  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Robert  H.  Pattison,  D.  D., 
and  was  born  at  Quantico,  Maryland,  December  8,  1850.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Philadelphia  public  schools  and  graduated  at  the  Central 
High  School.  He  began  the  study  of  law  with  Lewis  C.  Cassidy  in  1869,. 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1872.  When  nominated  for  the  Governor- 
ship in  1882  he  was  but  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  when  he  was  inaug- 
urated in  1883  he  was  the  youngest  man  who  ever  took  the  oath  of  office 
as  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State.  His  first  administration  was  so 
pleasing  to  the  people  that  he  could  have  been  at  once  reelected  had  this 
not  been  forbiddden  by  the  Constitution  of  1873.  As  soon  as  the  term  of 
office  of  his  successor  had  expired  he  was  again  elected  Governor.  His 
two  terms  ran  from  January  16,  1883  to  January  18,  1887,  and  from 
January  20,  1891,  to  January  15,  1895. 

In  1896  he  was  unanimously  supported  by  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion in  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Chicago  for  President. 
During  five  successive  ballots  he  received  each  time  about  one  hundred 
votes.  After  his  retirement  from  his  second  terms  as  Governor,  he  be- 
came President  of  the  Security  Trust  and  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Philadelphia.  He  died  August  1,  1904,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-four 
years. 
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Governor  Pattison,  in  his  inaugural  address  touched  upon  many  mat- 
ters relating  to  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  State  Government. 
He  said :  "I  adopt,  as  a  direct  application  to  the  present  time,  a  sentence 
from  President  Jacksons  first  inaugural,  in  which  he  says:  'The  recent 
demonstration  of  public  sentiment  inscribes  on  the  list  of  executive  duties 
in  characters  too  legible  to  be  overlooked,  the  task  of  reform.'  This  task, 
clearly  set  before  him,  the  present  executive  will  zealously  strive  to  fulfill. 
Happily  for  him,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  particular  subjects  as  to 
which  the  public  anxiety  for  improvement  has  manifested  itself.  These 
are  well  defined."  He  then  goes  on  to  mention  these  in  detail.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  the  abolition  of  needless  offices,  the  fixing  of 
compensation  commensurate  with  the  services  rendered  at  regular  sal- 
aries, rigid  accountability  for  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  public 
performance  of  public  trusts,  raising  the  efficiency  of  the  civil  service,  and 
making  fitness  and  integrity  alone  the  tests  for  appointment  to  office. 

He  also  urged  that  Article  XVII  relating  to  regulation  of  railroad  and 
canal  companies  be  enforced,  so  that  unjust  discrimination  against  per- 
sons and  places  be  done  away  with,  and  that  legislation  be  passed  to 
prevent  the  power  of  corporations  from  becoming  too  vast  and  irrespon- 
sible. 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  last  Assembly,  even  after  a 
prolonged  sesssion,  had  failed  to  apportion  the  State  into  legislative  and 
congressional  districts,  even  though  the  Constitution  commands  that 
such  an  apportionment  be  made  "immediately  after  each  United  States 
Decennial  Census."  This  matter,  he  says,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
which  will  come  before  the  Assembly,  as  "It  touches  government  in  its 
most  vital  parts.  Fair  and  just  representation  to  all  sections  of  the 
State  underlies  the  whole  fabric  of  our  political  system.  It  is  the  corner- 
stone of  our  government.  Considerations  of  party,  of  factions,  of  lo- 
cality, of  individuals  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  apportion- 
ment." 

Governor  Pattison  also  called  attention  to  the  growing  abuses  in  the 
government  of  large  cities,  manifesting  itself  in  peculation,  fraud,  extrav- 
agance and  the  corruption  of  the  ballot. 

With  this  large  program  of  reform,  Governor  Pattison  commenced 
his  first  administration  His  first  serious  political  blunder,  which  had  the 
effect  of  ultimately  alienating  the  large  part  of  the  independent  support, 
was  the  appointment  of  Lewis  C.  Cassidy,  with  whom  he  had  studied 
law,  as  attorney-general.  Previous  to  his  election  objection  had  been 
made  to  Pattison  because  of  Cassidy's  probable  appointment  on  his  cab- 
inet. This  objection  was  removed  by  Cassidy  stating  that  he  would  not 
accept  a  place  in  the  cabinet.  His  appointment  and  acceptance  of  the 
important  position  as  attorney-general,  after  all  of  the  discussion  of  the 
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matter,  lost  the  Governor  much  of  the  support  of  the  best  and  most  influ- 
ential men  in  the  Independent  party,  as  well  as  among  the  Democrats. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  of  the  objection  made  to  Cassidy,  no  attorney- 
general  of  the  Commonwealth  ever  served  the  people  with  more  ability 
and  absolute  purity  of  purpose. 

The  one  hundred  and  fifth  session  of  the  Legislature  opened  on  Janu- 
ary 2,  1883,  and  continued  to  June  6,  1883.  It  was  called  into  extra  ses- 
sion by  Governor  Pattison  on  June  7,  and  continued  until  December  6, 
1883.  During  this  long  sesssion,  lasting  nearly  a  year,  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  wrangled  about  the  apportionment.  The  judicial  appor- 
tionment was  agreed  to  on  July  30,  but  the  congressional  and  legislative 
apportionment  was  not  passed  when  the  Legislature  adjourned.  In  his 
message  calling  the  Assembly  in  extraordinary  session,  on  June  7,  Gov- 
ernor Pattison  says,  after  referring  to  the  command  of  the  Constitution 
for  the  apportionment  of  the  Senatorial  and  Representative  districts : 
"This  imperative  mandate  has  not  been  obeyed.  .  .  .  The  obligation 
is  placed  upon  the  Governor  'to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed.'  I  deem  it  my  duty,  therefore,  to  exhaust  my  lawful  authority 
to  correct  the  grave  default  of  the  Legislature."  ...  "I  reluctantly 
convene  the  Legislature  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Nothing  but  a  sense 
of  imperative  duty  impels  me  to  adopt  this  course.  I  hope,  however, 
that  in  a  few  days  you  will  have  concluded  your  labors  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people,  and  having  discharged  your  constitutional  duties  will  be 
able  again  to  return  to  your  families  and  homes."  (Archives,  4th  Ser.  X, 
116-118). 

In  these  days  when  the  Legislature  remains  in  session  until  the  end  of 
April  there  is  apt  to  be  complaint  because  of  the  slowness  of  the  legis- 
lative processes.  We  should  not  forget  these  days,  not  long  past,  when 
the  Legislature  continued  in  session  until  December,  and  then  adjourned 
without  having  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  the  special  session 
was  called. 

In  his  message  to  the  Assembly  in  1885,  which  is  one  of  the  longest 
messages  ever  presented  by  a  Governor  to  that  body,  Governor  Pattison 
again  calls  attention  to  the  neglect  of  the  Legislature  to  apportion  the 
State  into  Congressional,  Senatorial  and  Representative  districts.  He 
says : 

The  duty  has  been  neglected  by  two  successive  Legislatures.  After  the  failure  of 
the  last  regular  session,  I  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  enforce  the  will  of  the  people, 
as  expressed  in  the  command  of  the  organic  law,  by  recalling  the  General  Assembly  into 
an  extra  session  for  the  purpose  of  performing  their  plain  duty.  The  effort  in  this 
behalf  was  a  complete  failure.  The  two  Houses  remained  in  ostensible  session  for  six 
months,  during  which  time  there  was  little  or  no  sincere  effort  made  to  carry  the  law 
into  effect.  They  adjourned  at  last  with  the  Constitution  still  unobeyed,  but  not  without 
easily  succeeding,  by  sinking  all  their  differences  (which  they  had  ostentatiously  paraded 
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for  the  previous  six  months  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  law)  in  a  coalition  to  over- 
ride the  Executive  veto,  and  take  over  half  a  million  dollars  of  the  people's  money  with- 
out rendering  any  return  in  service.  The  conviction  of  duty  which  induced  me  to  call 
the  extra  session  has  not  changed  by  reflection,  and  I  would  have  again  recalled  the 
defaulting  Houses  into  session  had  I  seen  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  they  would 

have  done  anything  more  than  deplete  the  public  treasury I  therefore  permitted 

the  members,  without  recall,  to  go  to  their  homes  with  their  unearned  money  in  their 
pockets,  and  with  the  record  of  their  disregarded  oaths  and  a  defied  and  violated  Consti- 
tution behind  them.     (Archives,  4th  Ser,  X,  266-267.) 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  Governor  from  the  time  when  Hamilton 
was  having  his  troubles  with  the  House  concerning  the  defence  of  the 
province,  ever  spoke  in  clearer  and  more  cutting  language  of  the  failure 
of  the  Assembly  to  pass  necessary  measures  which  had  been  presented 
and  urged  by  the  Executive. 

He  again  called  attention  to  the  XVIIth  Article  of  the  Constitution 
relating  to  railroads  and  canals,  and  to  the  unjust  discrimination  and 
abuses  of  the  free  passes,  as  practiced  by  these  corporations.  He 
especially  calls  attention  to  the  coal-carrying  trade,  in  which  the  discrim- 
ination has  become  "widespread,  arbitrary,  defiant,  oppressive  and  unjust 
to  the  people  of  the  State"  (op.  cit.,  261).  In  order  to  remedy  all  of  the 
evils  connected  with  these  violations  of  Article  XVII  he  suggests  :  "What 
is  needed  is  the  making  such  violations  a  criminal  offense,  punishable  by 
the  fine  and  imprisonment  of  the  officers  and  employees  knowingly  com- 
mitting the  criminal  act,  as  well  as  giving  a  remedy  in  damages  to  the 
party  aggrieved,  and  also  subjecting  the  corporation  to  investigation  of 
its  business,  and,  if  necessary,  forfeiture  of  its  franchises." 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1883  was  the  most  expensive  ever 
held  by  the  State,  as  the  members  then  had  no  regular  salary,  but  were 
paid  $10  per  day  for  the  extra  sessions.  The  pay  of  the  members  and 
the  regular  officers  for  the  session  of  1883  amounted  to  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  This  session,  which  accomplished  nothing  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  do,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  loss  of  the  power  of  the 
administration,  and  also  of  the  Legislature  of  1885  being  made  up  of  a 
majority  of  members  in  harmony  with  the  policy  of  the  regular  Republi- 
can party. 

Governor  Pattison  appointed  August  8,  1885,  the  day  of  the  funeral  of 
General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  as  a  legal  holiday  "as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his 
memory  and  in  testimony  of  the  sorrow  of  the  citizens  of  this  Com- 
monwealth." 

The  message  of  the  Governor  to  the  Assembly  in  1887  is,  perhaps,  the 
longest  message  ever  delivered  at  the  opening  of  a  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. In  it  he  covers  all  of  the  matters  of  importance  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  State  Government.  Especial  attention  is  again 
given  to  Article  XVII  of  the  Constitution,  which  he  says  has  been  a 
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dead  letter  for  twelve  years,  and  mentions  the  "Trunk  Line  Pool"  and 
the  "Coal  Pool"  as  manifest  violations  of  the  common  law  and  the  Con- 
stitution. This  message,  long  as  it  is,  is  well  worthy  of  serious  study 
by  the  student  of  Pennsylvania  history,  as  it  reveals  a  condition  which 
has  long  since  ceased  to  exist,  and  which  could  not  exist  under  present 
industrial  and  political  conditions.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  par- 
tisan political  writers  concerning  the  political  wisdom  of  Governor  Pat- 
tison,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  his  sincere  desire  and  effort  to 
reform  conditions  which  were  a  disgrace  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  of 
his  ultimate  success  in  having  many  of  these  evils  abolished.  With  all 
of  the  evils  which  may  exist  at  present,  affecting  the  life  of  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth,  these  evils  could  not  exist  by  the  tacit  agreement 
of  the  Legislature  with  any  lawbreaking  organization  or  corporation. 
Governor  Pattison  was  not  able  during  his  terms  of  office  to  remedy  all 
of  these  evils,  but  he  made  it  impossible  for  any  of  them  to  exist  by  the 
approval  or  silence,  of  any  political  organization,  and  ultimately  the 
Commonwealth  was  rid  of  them  because  of  the  publicity  which  he  gave 
to  them.  Legislatures  could  no  longer  be  made  the  submissive  tools  of 
selfish  corporations.  Individual  members  might  still  be  "bought,"  but  it 
was  no  longer  possible  for  corporations  to  conduct  their  bargains  in  pub- 
lic for  the  purchase  of  legislative  action.  It  will  never  be  possible  in  a 
world  made  up  of  imperfect  men  and  women  to  entirely  abolish  indi- 
vidual acts  of  lawlessness  or  political  crime.  But  it  has  been  made  im- 
possible for  organized  lawlessness  and  crime  to  have  the  approval  of 
silence  on  the  part  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  government.  It 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  a  Legislature  to-day  to  be  manipulated 
by  any  boss  or  "pool"  in  the  interests  of  any  sort  of  corporation  or  combi- 
nation. No  political  party  could  expect  to  have  the  approval  of  the 
people  of  the  State  in  any  measure  which  would  violate  the  provisions  of 
Articles  XVII  of  the  Constitution,  or  which  would  nullify  that  article  by 
any  sort  of  an  agreement  which  might  be  made  between  any  political 
"pool"  or  "bloc"  and  the  constituted  officers  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
transition  from  the  days  of  the  dominance  of  canals  and  railroads  in  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  that  of  the  independence  of  that  legisla- 
tive body  from  such  control,  had  almost  as  important  a  bearing  on  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  development  of  the  Commonwealth  as  had  the 
historic  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Colonies  of  the  British 
Crown  upon  the  political  development  of  the  Nation.  The  canals  and 
railroads  no  longer  had  the  power  to  decide  where  industry  and  com- 
merce should  be  developed  and  where  killed.  These  then  began  to  fol- 
low the  natural  trails  of  development  to  every  part  of  the  great  far-flung 
empire  of  Pennsylvania,  without  hindrance. 

General  James  A.  Beaver  was  elected  Governor  in  1886  and  in  1890 
Robert  E.  Pattison  was  reelected  in  the  campaign  against  the  Republican 
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nominee,  George  W.  Delamater,  who  had  the  support  of  Senator  Quay. 
The  nomination  of  Delamater  caused  a  revolt  among  the  Republican 
voters,  who  favored  the  nomination  of  General  Hastings.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  saw  the  opportunity  and  nominated  Pattison,  even  against 
the  wishes  of  such  prominent  leaders  as  W.  H.  Hensel,  who  wished  to  have 
Silas  M.Clark,  of  Indiana  made  the  nominee  of  the  party.  But  notwith- 
standing his  disappointment,  Hensel  worked  for  the  election  of  Pattison 
after  his  nomination.  William  F.  Harrity,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  chief 
power  back  of  the  nomination  and  election  of  Pattison,  and  he  conducted 
the  campaign  with  such  ability  and  success  that  he  was  chosen  as  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Democratic  Committee  and  conducted  the  cam- 
paign for  Grover  Cleveland  for  the  Presidency  with  the  same  success  that 
he  had  conducted  that  of  Pattison  for  the  Governorship. 

After  his  inauguration  in  1891  Governor  Pattison  appointed  William 
F.  Harrity,  of  Philadelphia,  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  W.  U. 
Hensel  of  Lancaster,  as  attorney-general.  Both  of  these  men  gave  the 
Commonwealth  thoroughly  acceptable  services  in  their  respective  posi- 
tions of  importance.  Hensel  was  a  thoroughly  trained  lawyer,  a  deep 
lover  of  the  State  of  Pennsvlvania,  a  well  versed  student  in  the  history  of 
her  people  and  institutions,  and  a  sincere  and  unselfish  man  of  rare  per- 
sonal attractions.  The  author  can  never  forget  the  many  profitable  hours 
spent  in  pleasant  association  with  this  scholarly  gentleman  when  serving 
with  him  on  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission.  This  most  happy 
friendship  continued  until  the  very  day  of  his  death.  Hensel  was  a 
Democrat  in  his  party  affiliation,  but  he  was  honored,  respected  and  loved 
by  all  who  knew  him,  regardless  of  party. 

In  his  inaugural  address  in  1891,  Governor  Pattison  said:  "Four 
especially  important  problems  confront  us :  First,  constitutional  enforce- 
ment ;  second,  the  purification  of  elections,  involving  ballot  reform,  per- 
sonal registration  and  the  prevention  of  the  misuse  of  money  in  politics ; 
third,  taxation ;  fourth,  municipal  government."  All  of  these  subjects 
were  discussed  at  length.     (Archives,  4th  Ser.,  X,  959-971). 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  with  which  Governor  Pattison 
had  to  deal  in  1891  was  the  defalcation  of  John  Bardsley,  treasurer  of 
Philadelphia,  in  which  the  State  and  city  lost  quite  a  considerable  amount 
of  money.  This  defalcation  involved  State  Treasurer  Boyer  and  Auditor- 
General  McCamant.  Governor  Pattison  called  a  special  session  of  the 
Senate  to  meet  on  October  13, 1891,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  matter  and  "taking  appropriate  action  in  the  premises,"  if 
sufficient  evidence  is  produced  "to  satisfy  its  members  that  'reasonable 
cause'  exists  for  the  removal  of  the  auditor-general  and  State  treasurer," 
and  an  additional  call  for  an  extra  session  to  consider  charges  against  cer- 
tain magistrates  and  constables  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  issued  at 
the  same  time. 


JOHN  WOOLF  JORDAN,  LL.  D.— 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  September  14,  1840;  educated  in  private  schools 
of  Philadelphia,  and  Nazareth  Hall,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1856;  served  in 
Starr's  Battery  attached  to  the  Thirty-second  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Militia,  in 
1863;  librarian  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania;  was  editor  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  since  1887;  and  "Encyclopedia  of 
Pennsylvania  Biography";  edited  the  Diary  of  Jacob  Hiltzheimer,  of  Philadelphia, 
1765-98;  Orderly  Book  of  the  Pennsylvania  Regiment  of  Foot,  1777;  Orderly 
Book,  Fourth  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  Colonel  Anthony  Wayne,  1776;  Orderly  Book, 
Second  Pennsylvania  Line,  Colonel  Henry  Bicker,  1778;  Orderly  Book,  General 
J.  P.  G.  Muhlenberg,  1777;  Orderly  Book,  Seventeenth  British  Foot,  Major  Robert 
Clayton,  1778;  John  Martin  Mack's  narrative  of  a  visit  to  Onondaga  in  1752; 
Bishop  J.  C.  F.  Cammerhoff's  Journal  of  a  Journey  to  Shamokin,  1748;  Annals  of 
Wechquetauk,  Indian  Mission,  1760-63;  Annals  of  Wyalusmg,  Indian  Mission. 
Among  his  writings  are:  "Red  Rose  from  the  Olden  Times,  1752-72" ';  "Fridenstahl 
and  Its  Stockaded  Mill";  "Narrative  of  John  Heckwelder"s  Journey  to  the  Wabash 
in  1792";  "John  Heckwelder's  Notes  of  Travel  to  Ohio,  1797" ;  "Bishop  A.  G. 
Spangenberg's  Journey  to  Onondaga  in  1747" ;  "Military  Hospitals  at  Bethlehem 
and  Lititiz  During  the  Revolution" ;  "Revolutionary  History  of  Bethlehem,  1775- 
1783";  "Battle  of  Germantown" ;  and  "Franklin  as  a  Genealogist."  He  edited  and 
contributed  to  numerous  works  such  as  "Colonial  Families  of  Philadelphia,''  "Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  Families  of  Pennsylvania,"  etc.;  was  first  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Historical  Societies;  vice-president  of  the  Colonial 
Society  of  Pennsylvania;  registrar  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; vice-president  of  the  Swedish  Colonial  Society;  honorary  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  Cincinnati;  a  commissioner  of  Valley  Forge  Park,  and 
held  a  similar  connection  with  the  Commission  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Public 
Records  of  Pennsylvania.    He  died  June  12,  1921. 
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The  Senate  was  strongly  Republican  and  did  not  wish  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  these  officials.  A  way  of  escape  was  discovered  by  Rufus  E. 
Shapley,  who  insisted  that  the  offenses  were  subject  to  indictment  in  the 
courts,  and  that  the  Senate  could  not  usurp  the  functions  of  a  Grand  Jury 
and  the  criminal  courts,  and  that  it  would  be  time  enough  for  the  Senate 
to  act  when  the  Courts  convicted  the  men.  The  Senate,  therefore  dis- 
missed the  matter  as  being  out  of  its  jurisdiction. 

Senator  Quay  realized  the  effect  that  this  whole  affair  would  have 
upon  the  people  of  the  State  and  was  therefore  anxious  to  remove  all 
possible  grounds  of  complaint  when  the  Republican  convention  met.  A 
platform  was  adopted  at  this  convention  in  which  the  Republican  or- 
ganization was  commended  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Republican 
officials  of  Philadelphia  had  convicted  Bardsley,  and  General  David  McM. 
Gregg,  the  great  leader  of  the  Civil  War,  and  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers 
then  living,  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  auditor-general.  J.  W.  Mor- 
rison was  nominated  for  State  treasurer.  Gregg's  reputation  for  upright- 
ness, as  well  as  his  great  service  during  the  Civil  War,  assured  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Republican  ticket,  even  after  the  scandal  which  had  been 
caused  by  Bardsley's  conviction  of  embezzlement. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1891,  Governor  Pattison  issued  a  proclama- 
tion concerning  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  Chi- 
cago, and  to  be  formally  dedicated  on  the  12th  of  October,  1892,  and  to 
be  opened  to  the  public  on  the  1st  of  May,  1893.  In  this  proclamation  he 
urges  every  individual,  industry,  profession,  business,  etc.,  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  make  the  exhibit  of  Pennsylvania  a  source  of  pride  to 
every  citizen  of  the  State,  "and  a  revelation  to  the  world  of  the  enterprise, 
progress  and  unrivalled  resources  of  the  State."  On  the  15th  of  August, 
1893,  the  Governor  issued  a  proclamation  appointing  September  7,  1893, 
as  "Pennsylvania  Day"  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  in  accordance  with 
similar  action  by  the  Board  of  World's  Fair  Managers  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  made  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  for 
this  exposition  in  1891.  In  March,  1893,  the  Governor  sent  to  the  Senate, 
in  accordance  with  a  request  for  information,  a  statement  of  how  this 
money  had  been  spent.  (Archives,  4th  Ser.,  XI,  217-224).  Those  who 
attended  the  Columbian  Exposition  on  Pennsylvania  Day,  as  all 
Pennsylvanians  were  asked  to  do,  may  remember  how  satisfactory  the 
Pennsylvania  building  and  exhibits  were,  and  of  what  a  great  day  "Penn- 
sylvania Day"  was  to  every  Pennsylvanian  at  the  "World's  Fair." 

The  last  biennial  message  of  Governor  Pattison  to  the  Assembly,  in 
1895,  covers  all  of  the  important  matters  during  the  last  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration. It  is  longer  than  any  of  his  previous  messages,  and  much 
longer  and  more  complete  than  had  ever  been  given  by  any  Governor. 
(Archives,  4th  Ser.,  XI,  397-466). 

Pa.— 95 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GOVERNOR  JAMES  A.  BEAVER— 

THE  JOHNSTOWN  FLOOD 

Political  conditions  had  greatly  changed  in  1886  from  what  they  had 
been  in  1882  when  Robert  E.  Pattison  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
party  for  the  Governorship.  Pattison  had  given  to  the  people  of  the 
State  a  most  acceptable  administration,  and  it  might  have  been  pos- 
sible to  have  reelected  him  had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  have  succeeded 
himself.  This,  however,  could  not  be  done  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1873.  The  Democratic  party,  in  its  effort  to  find  a  successor  for 
Governor  Pattison,  started  a  conflict  at  its  convention,  which  finally 
nominated  Chauncey  F.  Black  for  Governor,  Colonel  R.  Bruce  Ricketts 
for  Lieutenant-Governor,  William  J.  Brennan  for  Auditor  General  and 
J.  Simpson  Africa  for  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. 

Many  of  the  Independent  Republican  leaders  had  been  alienated  from 
the  alliance  with  the  Democrats  in  their  support  of  the  Pattison  ad- 
ministration, and  had  been  brought  into  active  support  of  Quay  in  his 
fight  for  the  State  Treasuryship.  General  Beaver  had  been  defeated  four 
years  previously,  chiefly  because  of  the  opposition  to  him  on  the  part 
of  the  Independent  Republicans  who  had  opposed  him  because  he  had 
the  support  of  Cameron  and  Quay.  After  Quay's  overwhelming  victory 
in  his  election  to  the  State  Treasury,  in  which  the  Independents  gave 
him  their  support,  there  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
election,  with  General  Beaver  as  the  nominee  of  the  party  for  the  Gover- 
norship. Beaver  was  nominated  at  the  Republican  State  Convention 
by  acclamation.  Senator  William  G.  Davies,  who  had  been  defeated 
with  Beaver  in  1882,  was  nominated  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Senator 
A.  Wilson  Norris,  for  Auditor-General  and  General  Thomas  J.  Stewart 
for  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs.  General  Beaver  received  412,285 
votes  while  Black,  the  Democratic  nominee,  received  369,634  votes.  In 
the  election  in  1882,  Beaver  had  received  315,589  votes,  while  Pattison 
had  received  355,791  votes. 

General  James  Adams  Beaver  was  born  at  Millerstown,  Perry 
County,  October  21,  1837.  The  town  in  which  General  Beaver  was  born 
is  thirty-three  miles  west  of  Harrisburg  on  the  Juniata  River.  His 
ancestors  were  of  Huguenot  stock.  George  Beaver,  the  first  of  the  family 
to  come  to  America,  came  from  Alsace  in  about  1740  and  settled  in 
Chester  County.  The  grandfather  of  General  Beaver,  Peter  Beaver,  emi- 
grated to  Perry  County  and  went  into  business  at  Millerstown,  which 
was  the  great  point  of  trade  on  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  which  was  then 
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being  built.  (H.  H.  Hain  in  his  very  accurate  "History  of  Perry  County" 
gives  a  very  fine  and  complete  sketch  of  the  Beaver  family  and  of 
General  Beaver,  pages  654-666). 

In  1846  the  Beaver  family  moved  to  Belleville,  Mifflin  County.  His 
mother,  who  had  lost  her  husband  in  1840,  married  the  Rev.  S.  H. 
McDonald,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  in  1844.  The  early  years  of  General 
Beaver  were  spent  under  the  influence  of  a  most  Godly  mother  and  a 
pious  and  scholarly  step-father  in  the  Manse  at  Belleville.  He  entered 
the  Pine  Grove  Mills  Academy  in  1852,  and  when  but  seventeen  years 
of  age  he  entered  the  Junior  Class  at  the  old  Jefferson  College,  at  Can- 
nonsburg,  where  he  graduated  in  1856.  After  he  left  college  he  entered 
the  law  office  of  H.  N.  McAllister,  and  while  pursuing  his  law  studies 
with  this  well-known  man  he  entered  the  Bellefonte  Fencibles,  whose 
captain  was  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  who  became  the  famous  War  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania. 

A  week  before  Governor  Curtin  was  inaugurated  James  A.  Beaver 
wrote  to  his  mother : 

My  Dear  Mother  :  The  fencibles  decided  a  day  or  two  since  to  attend  the  inaugu- 
ration oi  Governor  Curtin  on  the  15th Governor  Curtin  assures  me  that  if  a 

requisition  is  made  upon  this  State  ours  will  be  the  first  company  called  out Since 

writing  the  above  I  have  been  to  the  telegraph  office.  A  dispatch  from  Washington  says 
that  hostilities  have  actually  begun.  The  South  Carolinians  fired  upon  the  "Star  of  the 
West,"  which  contained  supplies  for  Major  Anderson.  If  this  is  true,  which  God  forbid, 
war  has  actually  commenced.  Where  will  be  the  end?  The  Nation  must  be  preserved. 
And  who  can  mistake  his  duty  in  this  emergency  ?    I  have  prayed  for  direction,  guidance 

and  clear  revelation  of  duty,  and  I  cannot  now  doubt  where  the  path  of  duty  lies 

There  are  few  men  situated  as  I  am.  No  person  dependent  upon  me,  and  a  business 
which  I  will  leave  in  able  hands.  If  we  have  a  nationality,  it  must  be  continued,  sup- 
ported, upheld God  bless  you,  my  mother.  (H.  H.  Hain,  op.  cit.  657.)  This  let- 
ter was  dated  January  11,  1861,  at  Bellefonte. 

This  letter  is  quoted  at  length  as  it  shows,  not  only  the  sincere  loyalty 
of  this  young  man,  but  also  reveals  the  atmosphere  of  wholesome  faith 
in  which  he  had  been  reared  under  the  influence  of  a  mother  whom  he 
deeply  loved.  General  Beaver  was  not  in  any  sense  an  accident.  His 
whole  life  was  a  natural  development  in  a  fitting  soil  to  produce  such  a 
character. 

The  Fencibles  went  to  Camp  Curtin,  Harrisburg,  and  on  April  21 
the  Second  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  was  organized,  in 
which  the  Fencibles  became  Company  H.  In  this  company  James  A. 
Beaver  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant.  On  the  evening  of  the 
21st  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Washington.  On  account  of  the 
burning  of  the  railroad  bridge  at  Cockeysville,  Maryland,  the  Regiment 
could  not  proceed.  It  remained  in  camp  for  two  days  and  was  then 
ordered  back  to  York  to  the  training  camp.  On  July  26  the  regiment 
was  mustered  out  of  service,  as  the  time  of  the  three  month  men  had 
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expired.  With  two  other  men  Lieutenant  Beaver  raised  the  Forty-fifth 
Regiment  from  Centre,  Lancaster,  Mifflin,  Tioga,  and  Wayne  counties, 
which  was  mustered  into  service  in  October,  at  which  time  Lieutenant 
Beaver  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Two  months  later  he 
became  Colonel  of  the  148th  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  He 
was  wounded  at  Chancellorsville,  Spottsylvania,  Cold  Harbor,  and  at 
Petersburg,  and  lost  his  right  leg  at  Ream's  Station,  Virginia,  on  August 
25,  1864.  He  was  brevetted  Brigadier  General  for  distinguished  service, 
and  was  mustered  out  of  service,  on  account  of  his  wounds,  on  December 
22,  1864. 

During  the  dark  days  of  the  war  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  to  whom  he 
wrote  as  frequently  as  possible : 

I  do  not  despair  of  my  country's  future.  God  is  indeed  trying  us  with  fire,  but  it  is 
the  fire  which  purifies,  and  if  the  Nation  comes  out  of  the  crucible  refined,  purified, 
sanctified,  what  are  the  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  treasures  compared  with  the 
new  birth.  Oh,  mother,  if  my  life  can  atone  for  any  National  evil;  if  I  were  satisfied 
that  the  result  of  this  struggle  is  to  be  union,  purity,  liberty,  how  gladly  I  would  resign 
life.  What  is  life  that  it  should  weigh  in  the  balance  against  such  vast,  stupendous 
results?  What  is  death  that  we  should  shudder,  when  behind  it  there  arises  such  an 
effulgence  of  brightness  and  glory.    I  have  no  fear  of  the  result  in  God's  own  good  time 

and  in  his  own  right  way — I  am  therefore  resigned Whatever  the  future  is  will 

be  right ;  God  does  not  go  backward.  Forward  is  the  watchword  of  the  creation  of  the 
universe — of  Nations  as  well  as  of  armies.  What  a  privilege  to  live  when  progress, 
civilization  and  universal  liberty  are  making  such  colossal  strides ;  when  ignorance, 
superstition,  slavery  and  wrong  shrink  back  to  their  native  darkness  before  the  rising 
day.     (Haiti,  op.  cit.  661.) 

These  words  were  written  by  Colonel  Beaver  as  he  was  getting  ready 
to  cross  the  Rappahannock  River  with  General  Hooker's  army.  Then 
came  Chancellorsville,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  and  obliged  to 
return  to  his  home  at  Bellefonte.  But  he  was  soon  back  to  Harrisburg, 
reporting  for  duty,  with  his  wounds  still  open. 

Such  was  the  type  of  man  who  became  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1887.  Few  men,  no  matter  how  great  or  good  they  may  have  been,  lived 
a  more  uniformly  consistently  great  and  good  life  from  earliest  boyhood 
to  death.  His  service  in  the  army,  in  the  field  of  education,  in  political 
and  social  affairs  and  in  the  church  of  which  he  was  an  honored  officer, 
place  him  among  the  truly  great  and  good  men  of  Pennsylvania. 

General  Beaver  was  married  to  Mary  McAllister,  a  daughter  of  his 
law  partner  and  former  preceptor,  in  December,  1865,  by  whom  he  was 
the  father  of  five  children.  After  the  war  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law 
at  Bellefonte.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Washington-Jefferson  College  and 
also  a  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  State  College,  was  a  vice- 
moderator  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  in 
1895  was  appointed  one  of  the  seven  judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  which 
office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  January  31,  1914. 
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General  Beaver,  when  he  was  Governor,  delivered  the  address  at 
Gettysburg,  September  12,  1889,  when  the  monuments  which  had  been 
placed  by  the  Gettysburg  Commission,  were  delivered  to  the  State.  In 
his  address  he  dealt  with  the  part  which  had  been  played  in  the  battle 
by  the  officers  and  men  from  Pennsylvania  (Pennsylvania  at  Gettys- 
burg, Vol.  I,  14-19).  He  also  delivered  the  address  of  transfer  of  the 
monuments  to  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield  Memorial  Association,  and  on 
September  2,  1890,  he  delivered  the  address  of  the  transfer  of  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  (op.  cit.  58;  93).  In  the  latter 
address  he  tells  of  the  part  played  by  the  reserves  in  the  battle  and  in 
the  war. 

In  his  inaugural  address  Governor  Beaver  gives  a  clear  statement 
of  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  Chief  Executive  which  are  well 
worthy  of  serious  thought  at  the  present  time.  He  says :  "The  Executive 
is  your  creature,  controlled  by  your  will ;  but  that  will  formally  expressed 
through  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  So  far  as  these  are  applicable 
to  the  discharge  of  any  duties  which  confront  him,  they  are  binding  and 
unbending.  He  must  take  them  as  they  are,  and  must  be  governed  by 
them  in  all  things  which  concern  his  duty.  The  Constitution  is  to  him  a 
letter  of  limitation.  The  doubts  in  regard  to  its  meaning,  if  any  exist, 
must  be  by  him  resolved  in  its  favor.  Others  may  seek  to  be  guided 
by  its  spirit ;  he  must  be  governed  by  its  letter.  Individual  preferences 
and  liberal  constructions  must,  alike,  yield  to  literal  and  exact  interpreta- 
tion. 

"The  Constitution  fixes  the  place  of  the  Executive,  and  he  is  bound 
to  keep  it.  He  must  carefully  see  to  it  that  the  independence  of  the 
legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  the  government  is  not  in  any  way 
invaded  by  him. 

"The  responsibility  of  the  Legislature  in  making  the  laws  and  the 
judiciary  in  expounding  them  must  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  carefully  recog- 
nized. No  slight  motive,  no  personal  feeling  and  no  individual  judg- 
ment should,  therefore,  move  the  Executive  in  the  exercise  of  the  veto 
power.  The  Constitution  has,  it  is  true,  vested  that  power  in  him ;  but 
it  must  be  exercised  in  such  a  way  as  to  recognize  the  independence  and 
responsibility  of  the  Legislature.  .  .  .  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  with 
this  view  publicly  expressed,  the  Legislature  will  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence and  assume  the  responsibility  which  belongs  to  it  as  the  law- 
making power;  and  that  careful  and  well-considered  legislation  will 
prevent  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  prerogative  vested  in  the 
Executive,  except  in  urgent,  extreme  or  extraordinary  cases."  (Archives 
4th  Ser.,  X,  532). 

It  would  be  well  in  these  times,  when  the  Executive  has  encroached 
upon  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Legislature  and  has  extended  the 
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power  of  the  Executive  far  beyond  the  limits  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  bear  these  words  in  mind,  and  to  demand  a  return  to  the  limits 
of  power  and  authority  given  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth. 
True  democratic  government  ends  when  the  Executive  encroaches  upon 
the  rights  and  functions  of  the  Legislative  and  the  Judicial  domains  of 
government.  William  Penn  did  everything  possible  to  restrain  and 
limit  the  development  of  executive  assumption  of  power,  and  the  Con- 
stitution most  wisely  perpetuated  and  enforced  the  separation  of  the 
Executive  from  the  Legislative  and  the  Judicial.  The  function  of  the 
Executive  can  never  be  the  making  of  law.  That  function  belongs  to 
the  Legislative,  as  the  function  of  expounding  the  laws  which  are  made 
does  not  belong  to  the  Executive  but  the  Judicial  department  of  the 
State  government.  Whenever  the  Executive  assumes  the  functions  of 
both  the  Legislative  and  the  Judicial,  a  Constitutional  Commonwealth 
has  ceased  to  exist  and  in  its  place  has  been  erected  a  monarchy. 

Another  passage  in  the  inaugural  address  is  as  follows :  "You  will 
expect  the  administration  to  be  one  of  the  people,  and  not  of  a  party. 
Each  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  has  a  right  to  demand,  at  the  hands 
of  the  administration,  the  same  consideration  as  is  accorded  to  every 
other.  Emphasis  is  therefore  laid  upon  the  fact  that  although  elected 
by  a  party,  the  Executive  is  the  servant  of  the  people,  and  every  citizen 
of  the  Commonwealth,  no  matter  what  his  views  as  to  questions  of 
public  policy  have  been  and  are,  has  equal  right  to  his  time,  attention 
and  service." 

In  speaking  of  the  educational  system  he  says:  "The  main  fault  of 
our  present  system  is  that  it  leads  directly  and  inevitably  to  that  which 
is  abstract  and  away  from  that  which  is  practical.  The  graduate  of 
our  average  high  school,  as  all  experience  proves,  is  educated  away  from 
what  are  called  industrial  pursuits,  and  into  a  fitness  for  those  employ- 
ments which  involve  only  mental  training.  In  short,  the  head  is 
developed  at  the  expense  of  the  hand,  and  we  are  compelled  to  rely 
upon  the  skilled  labor  of  other  countries  to  fill  the  most  lucrative  and 
important  positions  which  our  industrial  establishments  offer.  The 
value  of  mere  intellectual  training  is  not  under-estimated  nor  is  its 
importance  overlooked.  But  years  of  successful  experiment  in  America 
have  demonstrated,  beyond  question,  that  mind  and  hand  can  be  de- 
veloped together  as  quickly,  as  fully,  and  with  much  better  results  than 
can  the  mind  alone." 

This  inaugural  address  is  well  worthy  of  careful  reading,  as  it  re- 
veals the  deep  thought  which  Governor  Beaver  had  given  to  themes 
which  are  still  of  vital  interest  in  the  various  branches  of  the  State 
government  (Archives,  4th  Ser.,  X,  530-544). 

One  of  the  most  disastrous  floods  in  the  history  of  the  State  occurred 
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Was  born  at  East  Bethlehem  Township,  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  Febru- 
ary 9,  1838,  a  son  of  Daniel  and  Margaret  (Bower)  Crutnrine;  during  boyhood 
zvorked  on  father's  farm  and  attended  the  Buckingham  district  schools;  the  win- 
ters of  1854-55-56  he  attended  the  Bridgeport  high  schools  and  summer  of  1856  was 
student  at  Waynesburg  College,  Waynesburg,  Pennsylvania;  graduated  from  Jef- 
ferson College  on  August  1,  i860,  delivering  the  Greek  salutatory.  During  his  senior 
year  studied  law  with  Hon.  John  L.  Gow,  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Washington  County  bar  on  August  26,  1861;  the  following  week 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  infantry  and  was  mustered  into  service,  November, 
1861,  with  Company  B,  85th  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was 
made  quartermaster-sergeant  of  the  regiment;  in  1862  was  commissioned  a  first 
lieutenant  in  Eastern  Virginia  Volunteers'  Brigade,  which  organization  was  soon 
disbanded.  He  then  opened  a  law  office  in  Washington,  in  May,  1862,  in  which  pro- 
fession he  continued  throughout  his  life.  Elected  district  attorney,  1865-68;  in  1870 
was  appointed  by  the  United  States  Census  Office  as  compiler  of  social  statistics  for 
Western  District  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  ninth  census  of  the  United  States;  in 
April,  1887,  he  was  appointed  by  Hon.  James  A.  Beaver,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
State  Reporter  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  had 
published  at  the  end  of  his  five-year  term  thirty-one  official  volumes  of  Pennsylvania 
State  Reports;  he  then  began  active  lazv  practice  with  his  son-in-law,  J.  P.  Pat- 
terson, in  Pittsburgh,  and  still  retained  his  connection  with  his  home  office,  at  Wash- 
ington, his  son,  E.  E.  Crumrine,  having  that  office  in  charge;  was  long  prominent 
in  public  and  scholarly  circles;   died  August  21,  1916. 
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on  May  31,  1889,  when  the  dam  at  South  Fork  broke  and  a  perfect  ava- 
lanche of  water  swept  down  the  already  swollen  Little  Conemaugh 
River  upon  the  city  of  Johnstown.  Stony  Creek,  which  unites  with  this 
stream  at  Johnstown  to  form  the  Conemaugh  River,  was  at  the  flood 
stage  and  had  swept  masses  of  logs  and  other  debris  against  the  stone 
bridge  below  Johnstown,  forming  a  dam  which  backed  up  the  water 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  With  the  rush  of  the  water  down  the 
South  Fork  branch,  after  the  breaking  of  the  dam  at  the  South  Fork 
Fishing  Club,  the  entire  valley  was  flooded  and  the  course  of  the  ava- 
lanche of  water  was  as  clearly  cut  through  the  city  as  if  a  cyclone  had 
passed  through  it. 

The  author  well  remembers  the  scene  which  was  presented  at  Johns- 
town the  day  after  the  flood.  He  had  delivered  a  Memorial  Day  address 
at  Mount  Pleasant  on  May  30.  The  next  afternoon,  or  early  evening, 
news  reached  Mount  Pleasant  of  the  catastrophe  at  Johnstown,  and  of 
the  need  of  supplies  of  food  and  clothing  in  the  afflicted  city  at  once. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  willing  helpers  a  car  load  of  food 
and  clothing  was  collected,  put  on  a  special  train  and  taken  as  far  as 
the  railroad  was  open.  Not  waiting  for  the  goods  to  be  carried  to  Johns- 
town, he  crossed  the  mountain  on  foot  and  reached  the  hill  above  the 
city  late  in  the  afternoon  of  June  I.  The  sight  which  was  presented  at 
the  stone  bridge,  when  it  was  finally  reached,  can  never  be  blotted  out. 
Everything  which  such  a  mighty  avalanche  of  water  could  sweep  down 
a  valley  and  through  a  thickly  populated  city,  was  piled  up  against  the 
bridge,  which  had  been  so  well  constructed  that  it  remained  uninjured 
and  acted  as  a  solid  dam  to  hold  everything  which  pressed  against  it — 
locomotives,  railroad  cars,  tangled  networks  of  steel  rails,  machinery 
of  every  sort,  trees,  logs,  lumber,  stones,  bricks,  in  fact  everything  which 
an  irresistable  flood  of  water  could  sweep  out  of  a  thickly  settled  valley, 
including  the  carcasses  of  cattle,  horses  and  the  bodies  of  human  beings, 
were  piled  up  in  a  tangled  mountain  against  the  bridge.  The  flood  had 
cut  a  pathway  through  the  valley  where  had  once  stood  manufacturing 
plants,  stores,  banks  and  homes,  which  were  as  bare  as  if  an  army  had 
marched  over  it. 

Many  hundreds  of  people  were  drowned  in  their  homes,  others  were 
carried  down  the  torrent  and  perished  in  the  jam  of  debris  at  the  stone 
bridge.  The  escapes  of  many  of  these,  who  climbed  over  the  wreckage 
at  the  bridge,  were  almost  miraculous.  The  author  talked  with  men 
and  women  who  had  been  swept  down  the  valley  by  the  fearful  flood 
and  who  had  escaped  by  getting  upon  the  roofs  of  houses,  which  rushed 
down  the  current  to  the  bridge,  where  they  then  clambered  over  the 
debris  to  safety. 

The  author  wrote  a  letter  to  his  father,  who  was  then  in  London, 
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telling  of  the  experiences  of  the  days  at  Johnstown.  This  letter  was 
published  in  "The  Crystal  Palace  Reporter,"  on  June  22,  with  the  edi- 
torial comment :  "We  give  in  another  column  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
first  letter  which  has  reached  this  country  from  an  eye-witness  of  the 
terrible  calamity  at  Johnstown." 

Governor  Beaver  took  immediate  action  for  the  relief  of  the  sadly 
afflicted  people  of  Johnstown.  On  June  3  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
calling  for  contributions  for  a  relief  fund,  and  stating  that  the  Adjutant- 
General,  Hastings,  was  cooperating  with  the  local  authorities.  In  this 
proclamation  he  states :  "The  most  conservative  estimates  place  the 
loss  of  life  at  five  thousand  human  beings,  and  of  property  at  $25,000,- 
000."  In  his  biennial  message  to  the  Assembly,  January  6,  1891,  Gover- 
nor Beaver  gives  an  account  of  the  various  relief  measures  adopted  by 
the  Commonwealth,  and  of  the  work  done  by  the  Pittsburgh  and  Phila- 
delphia Relief  Committees.  The  Pittsburgh  Relief  Committee  began  its 
work  immediately  after  the  news  of  the  disaster  reached  that  city.  Sup- 
plies could  be  more  rapidly  rushed  from  Pittsburgh  than  from  either 
Harrisburg  or  Philadelphia.  Governor  Beaver  visited  Johnstown  on 
June  8  to  make  a  personal  investigation  of  conditions.  He  says,  in 
reporting  this  visit :  "The  Pittsburgh  relief  committee  was  practically  in 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  charitable  relief,  of  the  burial  of  the  dead 
and  of  the  abatement  of  the  nuisances  which  seriously  threatened  and 
affected  the  public  health." 

The  drifts  of  debris  deposited  by  the  flood  at  the  stone  bridge,  especi- 
ally, became  a  serious  menace  to  the  health  of  the  people  living  in  the 
valley.  At  first  an  effort  was  made  to  dig  this  mountain  of  wreckage 
away,  for  the  recovery  of  the  many  bodies  in  it.  This  was  slow  work, 
and  the  approaching  summer  months  made  it  necessary  to  remove  this 
danger  to  the  health  of  the  people  at  once.  The  State  Board  of  Health, 
through  its  executive  officer,  Benjamin  Lee,  petitioned  the  Governor  to 
take  measures  to  abate  this  nuisance.  The  Governor,  therefore,  issued 
a  proclamation  on  June  12,  in  which  he  said :  "I,  James  A.  Beaver  .  .  . 
do  hereby  declare  the  said  drift  in  the  Conemaugh  River  at  Johnstown 
and  at  other  points  in  and  about  the  said  locality,  a  public  nuisance," 
and  then  ordered  its  removal  immediately,  pledging  the  faith  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  provide  funds  for  this  work.  In  order  to  do  this 
work  Governor  Beaver  borrowed  from  the  Peoples  Bank  of  Philadel- 
phia the  sum  of  $100,000  for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth.  (Archives, 
4th  Ser.,  X,  826,  868,924). 

The  work  of  General  Hastings  during  these  trying  days  at  Johns- 
town placed  him  in  a  most  favorable  light  before  the  people  of  the  State, 
and  but  for  the  political  blunder  which  was  made  by  the  political  leaders, 
he  would  have  succeeded  Governor  Beaver  in  the  Chief  Executive  office 
of  the  Commonwealth. 
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The  losses  in  life  and  property  have  both  been  variously  estimated. 
The  loss  in  life  from  2,235  to  5,000  and  the  property  loss  at  from  $10,- 
000,000  to  $25,000,000.  It  will  never  be  known  how  many  people  perished 
in  this  great  disaster,  as,  no  doubt,  many  hundreds  of  bodies  were  burned 
in  the  debris  or  carried  on  down  the  Conemaugh  to  the  Allegheny  River 
and  buried  under  the  great  beds  of  silt  and  sand  which  were  swept 
down  by  the  flood. 

It  was  the  greatest  calamity  in  the  loss  of  human  life  which  ever 
took  place  in  the  history  of  the  State  in  times  of  peace.  The  battle  of 
Gettysburg  alone  exceeded  it  in  the  loss  of  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  modern  Johnstown  stands  upon  the 
very  battlefield  where  the  forces  of  fire  and  water  once  charged  against 
the  works  erected  by  human  hands,  and,  for  the  time,  were  victorious ; 
and  that  out  of  the  mud  and  wreckage  of  the  calamity  of  1889  there  has 
arisen  the  more  prosperous  and  more  beautiful  Johnstown  of  to-day.  No 
more  thrilling  revelation  of  the  recuperative  power  of  humanity,  after 
an  appalling  disaster,  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  than 
is  found  in  the  re-creation  of  this  city  on  the  Conemaugh.  The  people  of 
the  old  Johnstown  were  prostrated  with  sorrow  and  grief  on  that  morn- 
ing of  June  1,  1889,  when  they  looked  upon  the  ruin  of  everything  for 
which  they  had  lived,  and  yet  they  mastered  their  sorrows  and  disappoint- 
ments, and  built  a  better  and  a  more  beautiful  city  to  live  in.  Such  vic- 
tories are  greater  than  any  which  have  been  won  on  any  battlefields  by 
contending  armies,  and  make  us  proud  of  our  fellow  men,  who,  so  long  as 
such  a  spirit  remains  in  them,  will  continue  to  build  better  cities  and  bet- 
ter Nations  upon  the  wreckage  of  those  which  are  swept  away  by  disas- 
ter or  by  "Time's  all-devastating  flight." 

Out  of  the  disaster  came  the  revelation  of  human  sympathy  for  the 
afflicted  out  of  every  city  and  village  of  the  Nation.  The  amount  of 
money  contributed  to  the  suffering  people  at  Johnstown  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  cannot  be  fully  estimated.  More  than  $3,000,000  was 
contributed  to  the  relief  committee,  but  much  more  was  given  than  that 
amount.  When  the  heart  of  American  humanity  is  touched  by  suffering 
and  want,  it  gives  without  limit,  not  only  of  its  means,  but  also  of  its  ser- 
vice and  its  sympathy. 

One  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  flood  was  the  obliteration  of  the 
separate  municipalities  which  had  existed  about  Johnstown  before  the 
flood,  and  the  organization  and  establishment  of  the  city  of  Johnstown, 
after  a  vote  had  been  taken  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law 
governing  the  subject.  Letters-patent,  declaring  the  result  of  this  vote 
for  consolidation,  were  signed  by  the  Governor  December  18,  1889.  Of 
this  action  the  Governor  says,  it  "is  one  of  the  good  results  indirectly 
brought  about  by  that  disaster."     The  history  of  Johnstown  since  that 
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time  has  demonstrated  the  benefit  of  this  consolidation  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  city. 

In  his  message  to  the  Assembly  in  1891,  the  Governor  gives  special 
notice  to  the  work  which  had  been  done  by  the  National  Guard  at  Johns- 
town, to  which  the  14th  Regiment  and  one  company  of  the  5th  Regiment 
were  ordered  for  the  protection  of  property  and  guard  duty.  He  highly 
commends  the  service  rendered  by  these  troops,  to  which  the  adjutant- 
general  gave  his  personal  attention.  He  then  calls  attention  to  the  loss 
which  the  National  Guard  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  Major-General 
John  F.  Hartranft,  the  division  commander,  who  died  October  17,  1889. 

Governor  Beaver  gave  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  a  thor- 
oughly clean  and  efficient  administration,  and  retired  from  office  with 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  people  generally.  His  cabinet,  consist- 
ing of  Charles  W.  Stone,  as  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  W.  S.  Kirk- 
patnck,  attorney-general,  and  Daniel  H.  Hastings,  as  adjutant-general, 
was,  in  every  way,  a  strong  one,  which  ably  assisted  him  in  making  his 
administration  a  success.  Governor  Beaver  was  not  only  wise  in  his 
selection  of  his  cabinet,  but  also  just  as  wise  in  giving  them  full  authority 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  their  departments  according  to  their  own 
abilities  and  beliefs. 


WILLIAM  SEBRING  KIRKPATRICK- 

Born  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  April  21,  1844;  son  of  Newton  and  Susan  (Sebring) 
Kirk  Patrick;  graduated  Lafayette  College  with  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1863 
and  Master  of  Arts  1872;  honorary  degree  Doctor  of  Laws,  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson College,  1902;  studied  law  with  Hon.  H.  D.  Maxwell  and  was  admitted  to 
bar,  1865;  was  solicitor  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  for  several  years;  served  as  president 
judge,  3rd  Judicial  District,  1874-75;  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania,  1887-91; 
member  of  Congress,  1897-99;  with  Lafayette  College  as  lecturer  municipal  law, 
1875-78,  acting  president,  1902-03,  president,  1914-15;    trustee  since  1889. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GOVERNOR  DANIEL  HARTMAN 

HASTINGS— THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 

The  contest  for  the  nomination  for  Governor  in  the  Republican  party 
in  1890  was  between  Senator  Delamater  and  Adjutant-General  Hastings. 
The  former  had  the  support  of  the  Quay  organization,  while  the  latter 
had  the  support  of  the  people  of  the  State,  who  admired  him  for  the  fine 
work  which  he  had  done  at  Johnstown  after  the  flood.  The  nomination 
of  Delamater  was  brought  about  by  Quay,  who  fully  knew  that  it  would 
cause  a  great  many  of  the  Republican  voters  to  desert  the  party  nominee, 
but  he  did  not  think  that  such  a  revolt  could  be  strong  enough  to  defeat 
his  candidate.  In  this  he  was  mistaken,  as  the  Democratic  party  was 
wise  enough  to  place  in  nomination  Governor  Pattison,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  supported  by  many  of  the  independent  voters,  and  whose 
administration  had  been  approved  of  by  the  people  generally.  Delamater 
was  defeated  at  the  polls  and  Governor  Pattison  again  became  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  Commonwealth.  (See  Chapter  VIII  for  Pattison's  two 
administrations ). 

In  1894  Senator  Quay  who  had  defeated  General  Hastings  in  1890, 
in  his  seeking  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  Governor,  and  who 
because  of  his  support  of  Delamater  elected  Governor  Pattison,  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  Hastings  in  1894.  The  people  of  the  State  demanded  the 
nomination  of  General  Hastings  who  had  been  wise  enough  to  swallow  the 
bitter  pill  which  Quay  had  handed  him,  and  go  on  the  stump  to  work  for 
the  election  of  Delamater. 

The  Democrats  nominated  William  M.  Singerly  for  Governor,  John  S. 
Rilling  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  David  F.  Magee  for  auditor-general  and 
W.  W.  Greenland  for  secretary  of  internal  affairs.  Hastings  had  on  the 
ticket  with  himself  Walter  Lyon,  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Amos  H. 
Mylin  for  auditor-general,  General  J.  W.  Latta  for  secretary  of  internal 
affairs,  and  Galusha  A.  Grow  and  Huff  for  Congressmen-at-Large.  Gen- 
eral Hastings  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  he  receiving  574,801  votes 
to  Singerly's  333,404.  There  were  three  other  party  candidates  in  the 
field :  The  Prohibition,  People's  and  Socialist  Labor.  These  all  combined 
received  less  than  50,000  votes. 

Daniel  Hartman  Hastings  was  born  at  Salona,  February  26,  1849. 
His  ancestors  were  Scotch-Irish.  He  became  a  school  teacher  at  the 
early  age  of  fifteen  years.  In  1867  he  became  principal  of  the  Academy 
at  Bellefonte,  and  later  he  became  superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
at  the  same  place.     During  the  seven  years  which  he  held  this  position, 
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he  kept  up  with  all  of  his  studies,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Mur- 
ray, a  graduate  of  Union  College.  In  1875  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Centre  County  and  continued  the  practice  of  law  until  1888,  when  he 
became  interested  in  the  coal  business  in  Cambria  County.  He  was 
editor  of  the  "Bellefonte  Republican"  for  several  years. 

At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
therefore  took  no  part  in  that  conflict.  He  was  always  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  National  Guard,  becoming  a  captain  in  1887,  then  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  5th  Infantry  and  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  2d 
Brigade,  commanded  by  General  Beaver.  He  was  commissioned  colonel 
of  the  5th  Infantry  in  1884  and  held  this  position  until  1887,  when  he 
was  appointed  adjutant-general  by  Governor  Beaver.  His  splendid  work 
at  Johnstown,  after  the  flood  in  1889,  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  he  would  have  been  nominated  for  the  Governor- 
ship in  1890  had  not  Senator  Quay  insisted  upon  the  nomination  of 
George  W.  Delamater,  who  was  defeated  at  the  election. 

The  most  important  matter  with  which  Governor  Hastings  had  to 
deal  during  his  administration  was  the  work  connected  with  Pennsyl- 
vania's part  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  in  which  he  again  revealed  his 
splendid  administrative  ability,  as  he  had  previously  done  at  Johnstown. 

Governor  Hastings  returned  to  Bellefonte  after  the  close  of  his  admin- 
istration, in  1899,  where  he  looked  after  his  extensive  business  interests 
until  his  death,  January  9,  1903. 

Governor  Hastings  had  made  the  nominating  speech  at  the  Republican 
Convention  in  1887,  naming  General  James  A.  Beaver  for  Governor. 
This  speech  was  a  most  brilliant  eulogy  of  the  service  of  General  Beaver 
in  the  Civil  War.  (Archives,  4th  Ser.,  XI,  500-502).  He  also  made  the 
speech  placing  Senator  John  Sherman  before  the  convention  at  Chicago, 
in  1888,  as  the  candidate  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  Presidency. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  January  15,  1895,  Governor  Hastings  spoke 
at  length  on  the  labor  conditions  then  existing  in  the  United  States,  and 
especially  in  Pennsylvania.     He  said,  in  part: 

The  wage-earning  population  of  the  State  has,  beyond  a  doubt,  suffered  more  by- 
reason  of  the  industrial  conditions  just  mentioned,  than  any  other  portion  of  our  people. 
They  have  been  halted  not  only  by  reduced  wages,  but  in  many  instances  by  absence  of 
opportunity  to  earn  any  wages.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  hand  of  toil,  applied  to  her 
native  stores  of  wealth,  has  done  more  to  make  our  Commonwealth  the  Keystone  of  the 
Federal  arch,  than  ever  her  commanding  geographical  position.  Pennsylvania  is  the  dis- 
tinctive industrial  Commonwealth.     Her  wage-earners  should  receive  fostering  care  in 

every  legislative  enactment  affecting  their  interests Conflict  between  employer  and 

employed  is  not  only  injurious  to  both,  but  hurtful  to  every  related  interest.  The  great 
energies  and  industries  of  the  State  are  as  necessary  to  labor  as  labor  is  to  them.  Both 
should  be  protected  in  their  rights.  Both  should  be  given  equal  legislative  opportunity. 
Labor  rises  more  from  necessity  than  from  inclination,  and  is  seldom  inviting  unless 
remunerative.    Capital  depends  upon  intellectual  force  and  direction.    A  dollar  is  a  con- 
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scienceless  thing.  Of  itself  it  earns  no  interest  and  declares  no  dividends,  and  is  incap- 
able of  much  good  or  harm.    Its  aggregated  power,  with  intellectual  force  behind  it,  is 

incalculable  for  good  or  for  evil The  State  that  permits  large  aggregations  of 

capital  to  be  employed  should  surround  the  artificial  persons  thus  created  with  the  same 
restriction,  privileges  and  protection,  which  it  gives  the  individual  citizen.     The  laws 

affecting  each  should  be  just  and  equitable Neither  should  be  the  target  for  the 

demagogue  or  the  tool  of  the  avaricious.  .  .  .  Every  man  has  the  right  to  sell  his  labor 
at  his  own  price  and  is  entitled  to  protection  in  its  performance.  Labor  has  the  right  to 
organize  for  mutual  protection  and  advantage  the  same  as  capital;  but  neither  labor  or 
capital  has  the  right  to  control  or  pervert  the  natural  channels  of  industry  so  as  to 
depress  the  price  of  labor  or  raise  the  cost  of  living.     {Op.  cit.  510-511.) 

The  Governor  then  goes  directly  from  a  discussion  of  the  labor  prob- 
lems to  that  of  the  free  school  education,  and  says :  "Human  labor  has 
been  abridged  and  human  comfort  enlarged  by  American  ingenuity  as 
applied  to  mechanical  principles,  and  that  to  a  greater  and  more  profit- 
able extent  than  in  any  other  country  or  period  of  time.  And  yet  the 
trend  of  free  education  has  been  such  as  to  give  very  little  attention  to 
industrial  training,  to  the  education  that  prepares  the  rising  generation  to 
earn  a  living  by  the  joint  use  of  head  and  hand."  And  after  all  of  the 
years  which  have  passed  by  since  Governor  Hastings  spoke  these  words, 
are  we  not  facing  exactly  the  same  conditions?  Free  education,  as  given 
in  the  public  schools,  is  still  far  more  a  matter  of  education  of  the  head 
than  of  the  head  and  hand  combined.  The  great  majority  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  our  public  schools  are  being  fitted  for  positions  of  a  distinctively 
intellectual  order,  rather  than  for  positions  as  farmers,  carpenters, 
masons,  where  the  education  of  the  hand  in  partnership  with  the  head 
counts  for  so  much.  Skilled  masons  to-day  can  demand  more  money 
than  school  teachers  or  ministers  because  the  supply  of  masons  is  not  up 
to  the  demands  of  this  building  age.  We  have  overrated  the  value  of  the 
education  of  the  head,  and  we  have  underrated  the  value  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  hand. 

During  the  year  1897  and  in  the  early  part  of  1898,  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  island  of  Cuba  was  the  cause  of  much  discussion  in  the 
United  States.  The  President,  in  his  message  at  the  end  of  1897  stated 
that  the  subject  of  intervention  had  received  his  most  "anxious  and 
earnest  consideration,"  and  that  "the  existing  conditions  cannot  but  fill 
this  Government  and  the  American  people  with  the  gravest  apprehen- 
sion." 

The  measures  which  Spain  had  adopted  in  the  island  of  Cuba  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  movement  for  independence  on  the  part  of  the  sorely  afflicted 
people,  were  so  cruel  and  inhuman  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
freely  discussed  the  probability  of  war  with  Spain.  The  spring  inspec- 
tion of  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  for  1898  was  most  carefully 
made,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  Governor,  who  wished  to  have 
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Pennsylvania  ready  to  answer  any  call  for  troops  which  the  President 
should  make. 

The  battleship  "Maine,"  which  had  arrived  at  Havana  on  January 
25,  1898,  was  blown  up  and  totally  destroyed  on  the  15th  of  February. 
Lieutenant  Friend  W.  Jenkins,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  one  of  the  officers 
killed  in  this  destruction  of  the  battleship.  (Lieutenant  Jenkins  had  been 
a  classmate  of  the  author  at  the  Western  University  in  the  class  of  1883). 

On  the  20th  day  of  April,  1898,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
authorized  and  directed  the  President  to  use  the  army  and  navy  to 
compel  Spain  to  withdraw  from  the  island  of  Cuba.  On  the  23d  of 
April  the  President  issued  a  proclamation,  which  read,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  A  joint  resolution  of  Congress  was  approved  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
April,  1808,  entitled  "Joint  resolutions  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
people  of  Cuba,  demanding  that  the  Government  of  Spain  relinquish  its  authority  and 
government  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  to  withdraw  its  land  and  naval  forces  from 
Cuba  and  Cuban  waters,  and  directing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  use  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  carry  these  resolutions  into  effect" ;  and, 

Whereas,  By  an  act  of  Congress,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  temporarily 
increasing  the  military  establishment  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  April  22,  1898,  the  President  is  authorized,  in  order  to  raise  a  volun- 
teer army,  to  issue  his  proclamation  calling  for  volunteers  to  serve  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States; 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  William  McKinley,  President  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue 
of  the  power  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  deeming  sufficient  rea- 
son to  exist,  have  thought  it  fit  to  call  forth  and  hereby  do  call  forth,  volunteers  to  the 
aggregate  number  of  125,000,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  purpose  of  the  said  resolu- 
tion ;  the  same  to  be  apportioned,  as  far  as  practicable,  among  the  several  States  and 
Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  according  to  population,  and  to  serve  for  two 
years,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

On  the  25th  of  April  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  the  fol- 
lowing act  declaring  that  war  exists  between  the  United  States  and  the 
kingdom  of  Spain : 

Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled :  First,  That  war  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
declared  to  exist,  and  that  war  has  existed  since  the  twenty-first  day  of  April,  Anno 
Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  including  said  day,  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of  Spain. 

Second,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  and  he  is  hereby  directed  and 
empowered  to  use  the  entire  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  to  call  into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  the  militia  of  the  several  States,  to  such  an 
extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  this  act  into  effect. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1898,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  received  the 
following  telegram  from  R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War :  "The  number  of 
troops  from  your  State  under  call  of  the  President,  dated  April  23,  1898, 
will  be  ten  regiments  of  infantry  and  four  batteries  of  artillery.  It  is  the 
will  of  the  President  that  the  regiments  of  the  National  Guard  or  State 
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Militia  shall  be  used  as  far  as  their  members  will  permit,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  armed,  equipped  and  drilled.  Please  wire  as  early  as  pos- 
sible what  equipments,  ammunition,  arms,  blankets,  tents,  etc.,  you  have, 
and  what  additional  you  will  require.  Please  also  state  when  troops  will 
be  ready  for  muster  into  United  States  service.  Details  to  follow  by 
mail." 

When  the  Governor  received  this  telegram  he  at  once  got  into  com- 
munication with  the  War  Department,  by  telephone,  and  in  reply  to  the 
questions  asked,  received  the  following  information :  What  is  Pennsyl- 
vania's total  quota?  Ten  thousand  eight  hundred  men.  How  many  com- 
panies to  a  regiment?  Twelve.  Strength  of  each  regiment?  Twelve 
hundred  and  thirty;  companies  to  have,  minimum  81,  maximum  101. 
Strength  of  each  battery?     Two  hundred  and  four,  officers  and  men. 

Governor  Hastings  then  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  Secre- 
tary ot  War : 

Your  telegram  of  this  date  calling  for  ten  regiments  of  infantry  and  four  batteries 
of  artillery  just  received.  The  call  will  be  obeyed  promptly.  Our  troops  will  be  mobilized 
at  Mt.  Gretna,  twenty  miles  from  Harrisburg,  on  Thursday  next.  We  have  300,000 
rounds  ammunition,  45  calibre  Springfield  rifles,  model  1884;  7,500  Springfield  rifles, 
calibre  45;  360  carbines,  6  3  2-10  breech  loading  steel  guns,  8,500  woolen  blankets,  3,000 
common  tents,  350  wall  tents,  150  hospital  tents,  8,000  each  of  haversacks,  canteens  and 
blanket  bags.  Three  troops  of  cavalry,  60  men  each,  fully  equipped.  Three  light  bat- 
teries, 76  men  each,  fully  equipped  with  two  breech-loading  guns  to  each  battery. 
Troops  ready  for  muster  as  soon  as  mobilized.     Will  advise  you  more  definitely  later. 

The  Governor  then  issued  an  order  for  the  mobilization  of  the  troops 
at  Mount  Gretna,  Lebanon  County,  on  April  28,  1898.  On  that  day  the 
entire  division  of  the  National  Guard  reported  at  Mount  Gretna — 99  per 
cent  strong.  On  account  of  a  most  severe  storm,  which  set  in  on  the 
28th,  when  rain,  snow  and  sleet  fell,  many  of  the  troops  were  unable  to 
erect  their  tents  and  had  to  find  shelter  in  the  buildings  at  Exposition 
Park  and  in  the  dwellings  and  auditorium  of  the  Chautauqua.  By  noon 
of  the  29th  all  of  the  troops  had  reached  the  camp,  which  was  called 
"Camp  Hastings." 

By  the  evening  of  May  13,  1898,  all  of  the  troops  which  had  been  mus- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  Bat- 
teries A  and  C,  which  had  been  ordered  to  Newport  News,  Virginia,  were 
formed  into  a  division  under  Colonel  Alexander  Hawkins,  of  the  10th 
Regiment,  the  senior  commanding  officer,  and  passed  in  review  before 
the  Governor  and  the  United  States  mustering  officer,  Major  W.  A. 
Thompson.  Governor  Hasting  wrote  the  following  telegram,  which 
was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  May  13th:  "Ten  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred men.  as  brave  and  loyal  as  ever  followed  a  flag  or  defended  a  coun- 
try, marched  past  the  Governor  in  review  this  afternoon.     No  grander 
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sight  has  been  witnessed  since  the  historic  days  of  '61  and  '65.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  responded  to  the  call  fully  and  promptly,  has  given  to  the 
Nation's  soldiery  a  division  of  troops  composed  of  the  best  of  her  cit- 
izenship. We  deserve  recognition  by  the  appointment  of  our  general 
officers.  It  should,  if  possible,  be  done  to-morrow.  Let  us  announce  it 
here  to-morrow,  and  our  troops  will  be  wild  with  joy.  The  general  offi- 
cers deserve  it.  For  twenty  years  they  have  worked  to  make  possible  the 
glorious  exhibition  of  patriotism  on  this  field  to-day." 

On  the  18th  of  May  the  adjutant-general  received  a  letter  from  the 
adjutant-general  of  the  United  States,  H.  C.  Corbin,  stating  that  the  des- 
tination of  the  10th  Regiment  had  been  changed  to  San  Francisco,  where 
it  would  form  a  part  of  the  expedition  to  the  Philippines,  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  As  the  officers  and  men  of  this  regiment  were  en- 
titled to  their  per  diem  for  tour  of  duty  at  Mount  Gretna,  Adjutant- 
General  Stewart  wired  Colonel  Hawkins,  en  route  to  San  Francisco,  that 
he  had  placed  to  his  credit  in  the  San  Francisco  National  Bank,  through 
Drexel  and  Company,  the  sum  of  $10,817  for  paying  the  officers  and 
men  before  their  departure  for  the  Philippines. 

On  May  31,  1898,  the  adjutant-general  received  a  telegram  from  the 
adjutant-general  of  the  United  States,  saying  that  inspection  of  the  rolls 
from  Pennsylvania  showed  that  the  total  enlisted  strength  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  was  10,191,  and  that  the  recruitment  of 
these  organizations  to  the  maximum  required  by  law  would  require  them 
to  be  14,599 — a  difference  of  4,408  to  be  recruited.  The  balance  of  the 
call  would  be  sufficient  for  eighteen  companies,  which  were  to  be  added 
to  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th  and  8th  regiments  to  make  them  twelve  com- 
pany organizations. 

In  answer  to  this  call,  companies  of  infantry  were  being  offered  from 
every  part  of  the  State  and  certain  sections  which  were  not  represented 
in  the  United  States  Volunteer  forces  were  urging  that  the  companies 
be  taken  from  these  sections.  The  companies  mustered  into  the  service 
under  this  second  call  were  taken  from  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Colum- 
bia, Lancaster,  Pottstown,  Somerset,  Wellsboro,  Clearfield,  Gettysburg, 
Reading,  South  Bethlehem,  Summit  Hill,  Towanda,  New  Castle,  Kittan- 
ning,  Punxsutawney  and  Jeannette.  The  adjutant-general  had  made  a 
table  showing  the  population  of  each  county  and  the  number  of  troops 
from  each,  already  in  the  United  States  Volunteer  Army,  and  had  made 
the  selection  of  these  additional  companies  in  accordance  with  this  table. 

No  further  requisitions  were  made  upon  Pennsylvania,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  year  many  of  the  organizations  were  mustered  out  of  the 
service  of  the  United  States. 

The  4th  and  16th  regiments,  the  three  light  batteries  and  the  three 
troops  of  cavalry  served  in  Porto  Rico.  The  10th  in  the  Philippines. 
The  1  st,  3d,  5th  and  9th  regiments  went  from  Mount  Gretna  to  Chicka- 
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mauga  Park,  Georgia ;  the  3d  later  was  ordered  to  Tampa,  Florida.  The 
2d  Regiment  was  detailed  for  guarding  powder  works,  etc.  The  6th, 
8th,  12th  and  13th  went  from  Mount  Gretna  to  Camp  Alger,  Virginia. 
The  14th  Regiment  was  divided,  regimental  headquarters  and  six  com- 
panies going  to  Fort  Mott,  New  Jersey,  and  two  companies  (E  and  F) 
to  Fort  Delaware,  Delaware.  The  15th  was  also  divided,  regimental 
headquarters  and  six  companies  going  to  Sheridan  Point,  Virginia,  and 
two  companies  (C  and  E)  to  Fort  Washington.  The  18th  was  likewise 
divided,  Company  F  was  sent  to  Alliance,  Ohio,  to  guard  the  works  of 
the  Morgan  Iron  Company,  the  balance  of  the  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Battery  Point,  below  Delaware  City,  Companies  D,  E  and  H  were  later 
ordered  to  Fort  Brady,  Michigan. 

Colonel  Willis  J.  Hulings,  of  the  16th,  was  promoted  to  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers.  Colonel  Alexander  Hawkins,  the  commander  of 
the  10th,  died  on  board  the  "Senator,"  July  18,  1899,  when  returning  with 
his  regiment  from  the  Philippines.  All  honor  was  paid  to  this  gallant 
officer,  who  had  served  so  well  in  the  Philippine  campaign,  when  the  ves- 
sel reached  San  Francisco.  The  10th  Regiment  was  given  an  ovation  in 
Pittsburgh  after  its  return  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  (The  chaplain  of 
the  10th,  Joseph  L.  Hunter,  a  personal  friend  of  the  author,  took  a  series 
of  photographs  from  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  regiment  until  its 
return  to  the  United  States — covering  scenes  in  camp,  on  the  battle  line, 
etc.  The  author  made  a  series  of  lantern  slides  from  the  negatives,  which 
have  been  of  great  interest,  as  many  of  the  faces  of  the  officers  and  men 
can  easily  be  recognized.  The  author  at  this  time  was  chaplain  of  the 
21  st  Regiment,  and  had  fully  expected  to  go  to  the  Philippines,  when 
his  friend,  now  the  head  of  the  school  for  chaplain  in  the  United  States 
Army,  went  with  the  10th.  The  reason  why  the  "wires  became  crossed" 
and  the  10th  was  sent,  has  never  been  clear). 

Adjutant-General  Stewart,  in  his  report  of  1898,  says:  "Space  will 
not  permit  me  recording  here  the  names  of  all  who  yielded  up  their  lives 
for  their  country.  Their  names  are  recorded  in  their  place  in  the  reports 
made  and  the  official  papers  filed  in  the  Adjutant-General's  office. 
Those  who  served  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  never  faltered  in  the 
midst  of  danger  or  failed  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  Those,  who 
performing  their  duty  as  it  came  to  them,  and  had  to  meet  disease  in 
fever  stricken  camps,  met  death  like  true  soldiers,  without  flinching, 
knowing  only  a  soldier's  duty,  were  faithful  to  the  end,  and  whether 
officer  or  private,  the  State  whose  honor  they  had  in  their  keeping  will 
ever  revere  their  memory." 

Governor  Hastings  issued  a  proclamation  setting  apart  the  26th  and 
27th  days  of  October,  1889,  as  days  of  thanksgiving  "for  the  Successes 
of  the  United  States  Forces  in  the  war  against  Spain  when  a  "Peace 
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Jubilee"  was  to  be  observed  in  Philadelphia.  The  27th  was  especially 
to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer. 

In  his  biennial  message  to  the  Assembly  in  1899,  the  Governor  re- 
views the  work  done  by  Pennsylvania  in  the  war  with  Spain.  He  says, 
in  speaking  of  the  expense  of  the  war :  "The  total  cost  to  the  State 
approximated  $310,000.  By  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  autho- 
rizing the  raising  of  the  volunteer  army,  nearly,  if  not  quite  all  of  the 
expense  will  be  returned  to  the  State  Treasurer."  (Archives  of  Pa., 
Fourth  Ser.,  XII,  327-333). 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1899,  the  Governor,  William  A.  Stone,  issued  a 
proclamation  making  May  r,  1899,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  victory 
of  Admiral  George  Dewey  over  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Manila  Harbor,  a 
legal  holiday,  to  be  known  as  "Dewey  day,"  and  recommending  its  proper 
observance  by  the  people  of  the  State  in  conjunction  with  similar  ob- 
servances in  other  States,  (op.  cit.  410). 

Notes — Losses  of  Pennsylvania  troops  during  the  Spanish-American 
War — The  losses  of  the  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  during  the  war  with 
Spain  were  as  follows :  Officers  killed  in  action,  none ;  died  of  disease, 
10.  Enlisted  men  killed  in  action,  12;  died  of  wounds  received  in  action, 
4;  died  of  disease,  216;  died  of  accidents,  4;  drowned,  2;  suicide,  1. 

Wounded,  officers,  7.  Enlisted  men,  67.  Of  the  enlisted  men  killed 
in  action  all  12  were  from  the  Tenth  Regiment,  and  the  4  men  who  died 
of  wounds  were  from  the  same  regiment.  The  Tenth  also  had  the  great- 
est number  wounded,  7  officers  and  61  enlisted  men. 

The  total  number  of  wounded  was  7  officers  and  67  enlisted  men. 

The  following  regiments  were  in  service  beyond  the  United  States : 
the  Fourth,  Sixteenth,  Philadelphia  City  Troop,  Governor's  Troop, 
Sheridan  Troop,  Light  Battery  A,  Light  Battery  B,  and  Light  Battery 
C,  at  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Tenth,  at  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Tenth  Regiment,  which  saw  the  most  service  and  had  the  great- 
est losses,  was  composed  of  companies  from  Beaver,  Washington, 
Greene,  Fayette,  and  Westmoreland  counties,  in  command  of  Colonel 
Alexander  Hawkins,  the  senior  commanding  officer  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania.  It  reported  to  Mount  Gretna  on  the  28th  of 
April,  1898,  and  its  muster  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  was 
completed  on  May  12.  The  regiment  remained  at  Camp  Gretna  until 
May  17  when  it  was  ordered  to  Chickamauga  Park,  Georgia.  While  it 
was  getting  ready  for  this  movement,  orders  were  received  on  the  18th 
of  May  countermanding  this  order  and  another  order  was  received  on 
the  18th  directing  the  regiment  to  go  to  San  Francisco  to  embark  for  the 
Philippine  Islands,  as  a  part  of  the  command  of  Major-General  Wesley 
Merritt.  The  regiment  left  Mount  Gretna  at  9  o'clock  p.  m.  on  May  18 
and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  the  morning  of  May  25  and  went  into 
camp  at  "Camp  Merritt."    while  here  it  was  fully  equipped  and  on  the 
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afternoon  of  June  14  it  embarked  on  the  United  States  transport 
"Zelandia,"  as  a  part  of  the  force  under  Brigadier-General  Francis  V. 
Greene,  U.  S.  V.  The  regiment  reached  Manila  Bay  on  July  17,  1898. 
It  disembarked  on  July  21  and  went  into  camp  at  "Camp  Dewey,"  about 
six  miles  south  of  Manila.  From  this  time  until  July  31st  it  was  engaged 
in  building  entrenchments.  On  July  31  it  was  detailed  for  outpost  duty. 
That  night  about  eleven  o'clock  the  Spanish  forces  opened  fire  upon 
the  United  States  troops  with  the  artillery  at  Fort  Malate.  Colonel 
Hawkins,  in  his  report  to  Adjutant-General  Stewart,  on  August  18, 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  various  actions  in  which  the  Tenth  was  en- 
gaged to  that  date.  (Report  of  Col.  Hawkins  in  "Record  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers  in  the  Spanish  American  War,"  434-437). 

On  August  1  General  Greene,  in  General  Orders  No.  10,  says :  "The 
brigadier  general  commanding  desires  to  thank  the  troops  engaged  last 
night  for  the  gallantry  and  skill  displayed  by  them  in  repelling  such  a 
vigorous  attack  by  largely  superior  forces  of  the  Spaniards.  Not  an 
inch  of  ground  was  yielded  by  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania  Infantry  and 
Batteries  A  and  B,  Utah  Light  Artillery,  stationed  in  the  trenches ;  the 
Battalion,  Third  U.  S.  Artillery  and  First  Regiment  California  Infantry, 
moved  forward  to  their  support  through  a  galling  fire  with  the  utmost 
intrepidity.  The  courage  and  steadiness  shown  by  all  in  their  first  en- 
gagement are  worthy  of  highest  commendation. 

"The  dead  will  be  buried  with  proper  honors  under  the  supervision 
of  regimental  and  battalion  commanders  at  3  o'clock  to-day  on  the  yard 
of  the  convent  near  Maricaban."  (op.  cit.  437). 

Colonel  Hawkins  says  in  his  report :  "In  this  engagement  there  was 
six  killed  and  twenty-nine  wounded."  (The  author  has  a  photograph, 
taken  by  Chaplain  Hunter  of  the  Tenth,  showing  the  rude  board  markers 
placed  over  the  graves  of  these  first  Pennsylvanians  to  die  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands). 

On  February  5,  1899,  the  Tenth  Regiment  was  ordered  to  advance 
and  capture  the  Chinese  hospital,  which  was  accomplished,  and  on  the 
same  afternoon  an  advance  was  made  in  which  the  enemy  was  driven 
from  the  De  la  Loma  church  and  blockhouse.  The  Regiment  halted  at 
this  place,  building  entrenchments  in  which  it  remained  until  March  25. 
On  this  day  the  Tenth,  as  a  part  of  the  Second  Division,  began  an  ad- 
vance to  the  north.  The  command  continued  to  advance  and  on  the 
26th  the  Tenth  Regiment  captured  the  village  of  Obando.  On  the  27th 
an  engagement  took  place  with  the  enemy  and  the  Tenth  was  moved 
from  the  town  of  Marilao  across  the  river  to  the  firing  line.  It  halted 
for  the  night  and  then  moved  forward,  reaching  Malolos  on  the  31st. 
The  regiment  remained  at  Malolos  until  April  14  when  it  was  ordered  to 
Manila.  When  it  reached  this  place  it  was  immediately  ordered  to 
Cavite,  to  relieve  the  51st  Iowa.    Colonel  Hawkins  was  placed  in  com- 
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mand  of  the  military  district  of  Cavite  which  he  was  obliged  to  give  up 
on  account  of  illness  on  May  11,  when  he  went  to  the  convalescent  hos- 
pital. Upon  his  recommendation,  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Barnett 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  district  which  he  held  until  July  I,  1899. 

The  Tenth  sailed  on  July  1  for  San  Francisco  on  board  the  "Senator." 
Colonel  Hawkins  died  on  board  this  transport  on  July  18.  From  that 
time  until  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  San  Francisco,  on  August  I,  the 
ship's  flag  was  carried  at  half-mast,  and  was  the  signal  to  the  people  at 
San  Francisco  that  the  commanding  officer  of  "the  fighting  Tenth"  had 
died.  The  regiment  disembarked  on  August  3rd  and  funeral  services 
for  Colonel  Hawkins  were  held  on  the  5th  at  the  Masonic  Temple  at 
San  Francisco.  The  regiment  encamped  at  "Camp  Presidio,"  and  was 
mustered  out  of  service  on  August  22,  1899.  The  special  train  carrying 
the  regiment  home  reached  New  Brighton  on  August  28,  where  a  stop 
was  made  for  breakfast.  The  regiment  then  went  to  Pittsburgh,  which 
was  reached  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  where  a  great  ovation  was  given  it.  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Major 
General  Merritt,  Brigadier  General  Greene,  and  many  others  took  part  in 
the  welcome.  The  city  was  filled  with  people  from  every  part  of  wes- 
tern Pennsylvania.  The  streets  were  lined  with  crowds  from  the  down- 
town business  section  to  Schenley  Park,  where  the  reception  and  clos- 
ing exercises  were  held.  The  various  companies  then  returned  to  their 
home  towns,  where  they  were  welcomed  with  unbounded  enthusiasm. 
The  work  of  the  Tenth  was  over  for  the  Spanish  War.  But  the  same 
regiment  was  again  to  be  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Great  World  War,  in  which  it  again  wrote  its  history  in  heroic  action. 

The  data  contained  in  this  chapter  concerning  the  Spanish-American 
War  has  been  collected  from  the  "Report  of  the  Adjutant  General  for  the 
Years  1888  and  1889,"  and  from  the  "Record  of  the  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers in  the  Spanish-American  War,"  compiled  under  the  supervision  of 
Adjutant  General  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  and  published  in  1900  by  the  State. 
These  two  carefully  prepared  records  of  the  part  played  by  Pennsyl- 
vania troops  in  this  war  are  the  most  accurate  and  comprehensive  war 
records  which  have  ever  been  prepared  by  the  State.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  similar  publications  be  issued  in  the  near  future  concerning  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  World  War.  An  immense  amount  of  valuable  material 
has  been  collected  by  the  War  History  Commission,  but  this  material 
has  never  been  arranged  and  classified  for  publication.  The  longer  this 
important  work  is  put  off  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  do  it,  as  many 
of  the  men  who  were  connected  with  the  collection  of  the  material  have 
passed  away  and  the  others  are  getting  out  of  touch  with  the  work 
which  was  done.  Nearly  all  of  the  men  associated  with  the  work  of  the 
War  History  Commission  were  members  of  the  draft  boards  and  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  in  the  various  counties  of  the  State. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GOVERNOR  WILLIAM  A.  STONE 
—THE  CAPITOL  BUILDING— THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW— 
THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 

The  campaign  in  1898  was  one  of  the  most  bitter  ever  carried  out 
in  the  State.  The  fight  between  Quay  and  Wanamaker  was  at  its 
height.  Wanamaker  was  bitter  against  Quay  for  his  defeat  for  United 
States  Senator  two  years  before  and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  gain 
the  support  of  the  Representatives  by  seeking  the  election  of  such  as 
were  opposed  to  Quay's  election  to  the  Senate.  He  carried  his  fight 
into  every  district  in  the  State  where  there  was  the  slightest  hope  of 
success.    He  succeeded  by  this  work  in  preventing  the  election  of  Quay. 

Quay  was  not  very  anxious  to  support  William  A.  Stone  for  the 
nomination  for  Governor  but  Stone  had  developed  such  a  strong  support 
among  the  people  of  the  State  that  he  had  finally  to  accept  him.  The 
nominees  of  the  Republican  party  were  William  A.  Stone  for  Governor; 
General  J.  P.  S.  Gobin,  Lieutenant  Governor ;  General  J.  W.  Latta, 
Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  and  Grow  and  Davenport  for  Congressmen- 
at-Large.  The  Democrats  nominated  George  A.  Jenks  for  Governor, 
William  H.  Snowden,  Lieutenant  Governor ;  Patrick  DeLacey,  Secre- 
tary of  Internal  Affairs,  and  Weller  and  Ians  for  Congressmen-at-Large. 
Stone  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  117,906  votes — his  vote  being  476,- 
206  to  358,300  for  Jenks.  Silas  C.  Swallow,  as  the  candidate  of  the  Pro- 
hibition party  received  132,931  votes  (he  was  candidate  of  Prohibition, 
People's,  Liberty  and  Honest  Government  parties),  which  was  the  larg- 
est vote  ever  cast  for  the  Prohibition  candidate  for  Governor  in  the 
history  of  the  party  to  the  present  time  (1925). 

While  the  Republican  State  ticket  was  carried  to  victory  by  Quay, 
Wanamaker  carried  enough  members  of  the  Legislature  to  prevent 
Quay's  election  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

William  A.  Stone  was  born  in  Tioga  County  April  18,  1846.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  Mansfield  State  Normal 
School.  He  ran  away  in  1863  and  enlisted  in  the  Volunteers,  but  was 
brought  home  by  his  father.  But,  the  enthusiasm  and  patriotic  feeling 
of  the  boy  were  so  much  in  evidence  that  his  father  finally  permitted 
him  to  enlist  as  a  private  in  Company  A,  187th  P.  V.  I.  He  was  pro- 
moted through  the  various  grades  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  be- 
came a  2d  lieutenant  in  1865,  shortly  before  he  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service.  From  1871  to  1875  ne  was  lieutenant  colonel  and  assistant 
adjutant  general  :>f  the  13th  Division,  N.  G.  P. 
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In  1870  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Tioga  County  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  law  at  Wellsboro.  In  1877  he  removed  to  Pittsburgh, 
where  he  built  up  a  large  legal  practice  and  served  as  United  States 
district  attorney  for  the  western  district  from  1880  to  1886.  He  was  the 
Representative  in  Congress  from  his  district  and  served  in  the  Fifty- 
second,  Fifty-third,  Fifty-fourth  and  Fifty-fifth  sessions  of  Congress. 
After  his  term  had  expired  as  Governor  in  1903  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  law.    He  died  March  I,  1920. 

In  his  inaugural  address  he  called  special  attention  to  the  subject 
of  education  and  to  its  cost  to  the  State.  No  one  can  doubt  the  friendli- 
ness of  Governor  Stone  to  the  subject  of  popular  education  or  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  real  needs  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  as  he  himself 
was  a  graduate  of  one  of  its  normal  schools.  He  says,  among  other 
things :  "I  am  impressed  with  the  idea  that  past  legislative  bodies  have 
had  a  greater  desire  to  legislate  for  the  counties  and  school  districts 
of  the  State  than  they  have  had  to  legislate  for  the  State.  ...  As  a 
result  the  State  to-day  is  indebted  to  the  school  districts  and  counties 
and  normal  schools  over  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  above  the 
balance  of  available  cash  in  the  Treasury.  .  .  .  Our  State  has  been 
appropriating  larger  sums  for  educational  purposes  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union.  The  net  receipts  of  the  State  available  for  appropriations 
for  1898  were  $10,524,236.20,  while  the  total  appropriations  for  educa- 
tional purposes  for  that  year  alone  were  $6,831,436.00,  being  an  appropri- 
ation of  64  per  cent  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  State  for  educational 
purposes.  New  York  appropriates  only  15  per  cent  of  her  revenue  for 
educational  purposes ;  Massachusetts  only  3  per  cent ;  Ohio,  26  per  cent. 
Illinois,  26  per  cent.;  New  Jersey,  13  per  cent."  He  then  shows  how 
the  money  was  spent  and  continues :  "I  find  no  evil  in  appropriating 
money  for  educational  purposes  with  a  liberal  hand,  but  I  cannot  approve 
and  justify  appropriations  that  exceed  the  revenue  of  the  State.  We 
can  afford  to  be  liberal,  and  I  see  no  direction  in  which  liberality  can 
better  be  expended  than  in  support  of  the  common  schools  and  the  in- 
stitutions enumerated  above,  but  our  liberality  should  be  limited  by 
our  revenue.  .  .  .  We  can  go  no  further  at  the  pace  we  have  been 
going.  One  of  three  things  must  be  now  done.  We  must  either  in- 
crease our  revenue,  reduce  our  expenditures  or  borrow  money.  Pennsyl- 
vania was  never  more  prosperous  than  at  this  time.  Her  people  were 
never  more  contented  and  satisfied.  The  State  was  never  so  rich  as  it 
is  to-day.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that  everybody  is  prosperous  but  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania."  (Archives  Fourth  Ser.,  XII,  375-378). 

Many  of  the  statements  made  in  the  address  of  Governor  Stone  in 
1899  aPPly  to  tne  conditions  which  are  faced  by  the  Legislatures  of  to- 
day.   The  prosperity  of  the  State  in  1899  could  not  compare  with  what 
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it  is  to-day  and  yet,  "everybody  is  prosperous  but  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," which  has  been  obliged  to  cut  down  the  appropriations  for  needed 
things  along  many  lines  "because  the  State  is  too  poor."  This  is  not  true. 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  never  richer  or  more  prosperous  than  it 
is  to-day.  No  one  but  cheap  demagogues,  seeking  for  notoriety,  can  find 
anything  poverty-stricken  in  Pennsylvania. 

Governor  Stone  appointed  John  P.  Elkin,  of  Indiana  County,  as 
Attorney  General,  Israel  W.  Dunham  as  Insurance  Commissioner,  Wil- 
liam W.  Griest,  of  Lancaster  County,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

James  E.  Barnett,  who  had  gone  to  the  Philippine  Islands  as  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  of  the  Tenth  Regiment  in  1898,  and  who,  upon  the 
death  of  Colonel  Alexander  Hawkins,  when  the  regiment  was  on  its  re- 
turn to  the  United  States,  became  the  acting  commander  of  the  regiment 
until  it  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  of  the  United  States  on  August 
22,  1899,  was  elected  State  Treasurer  on  November  7,  1899,  and  his 
election  was  proclaimed  by  Governor  Stone  on  January  17,  1900.  (Arch- 
ives, 4th  Ser.,  XII,  507-509). 

On  the  nth  of  September,  1900,  the  Governor  issued  a  proclamation 
concerning  the  awful  calamity  which  had  visited  Galveston,  Texas, 
rendering  homeless  and  destitute  thousands  of  people,  destroying  hun- 
dreds of  lives  and  entailing  almost  unestimated  loss  of  property.  The 
Governor  urged  the  people  of  the  State  to  contribute  money  and  clothing 
and  provisions  to  the  suffering  and  destitute  people  of  the  far-distant 
State,  which  had  responded  so  promptly  to  the  people  of  Johnstown, 
when  that  city  was  so  sorely  afflicted  by  the  disaster  of  1889.  At  the 
same  time  he  sent  a  message  of  sympathy  to  the  Governor  of  Texas. 

In  his  Biennial  message  to  the  Assembly  in  1901,  the  Governor  stated 
that  the  previous  Legislature  had  made  an  appropriation  of  $11,000,000 
to  the  common  schools,  beginning  June  1,  1899,  and  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  cut  this  appropriation  one  million  dollars.  But  an  unusual 
increase  in  the  revenues  of  the  State  during  the  past  two  years  had  made 
it  possible  for  the  State  treasurer  to  liquidate  the  deficit  which  had  ex- 
isted on  January  1,  1899,  and  that  there  was  cash  enough  in  the  treasury 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  payment  of  the  one  million  dollars  which  he 
had  withheld.  He  therefore  asks  that  a  bill  be  introduced  appropriating 
one  million  dollars  to  the  common  schools,  to  be  distributed  according  to 
the  laws,  proportionately,  for  the  biennium  ending  June  1,  1901.  It  is 
not  often  that  a  Governor  restores  to  an  appropriation,  which  he  him- 
self had  refused  to  approve,  such  a  sum  as  one  million  dollars.  Governor 
Stone  shows  by  this  action  that  he  was  not  unfriendly  to  the  common 
schools,  when  he  suggested  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  this  purpose  in  his  inaugural  address.  Conditions  had  changed, 
making  it  possible  for  him  to  restore  the  full  appropriation  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Legislature. 
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On  the  21st  of  September  preceding,  on  account  of  serious  troubles 
existing  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields,  especially  at  Shenandoah,  Schuyl- 
kill County,  the  Governor,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  sheriff  of  that 
county,  sent  the  4th,  8th  and  12th  regiments  and  Battery  C,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor's Troop  to  Shenandoah.  By  noon  of  the  2d  2,000  troops  were 
there.  No  serious  disturbance  resulted.  The  soldiers  remained  in  the 
vicinity  until  all  danger  was  passed,  and  were  finally  withdrawn  on 
October  31,  when  the  strike  had  ended.  About  $115,000  was  expended 
for  pay  of  the  officers  and  men  and  for  the  subsistence  of  the  troops  dur- 
ing this  period. 

The  Governor,  in  speaking  of  these  labor  troubles,  says : 

The  owner  of  a  mine  claims  the  right  to  stop  work  at  any  time.  The  miner  claims 
the  right  to  stop  work  at  any  time.  If  capital  can  strike,  labor  can  strike.  No  greater 
right  is  claimed  for  the  one  than  for  the  other  and  no  right  can  be  withheld  from  one 
that  is  conceded  to  the  other.  But  neither  has  the  right  to  resort  to  public  violence.  No 
one,  under  any  circumstances,  has  a  right  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  peace.  (Archives, 
4th  Sen,  XII,  544.) 

The  author  did  not  refer  to  the  destruction  of  the  old  Capitol  Build- 
ing by  fire  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  events  of  the  administration  of 
Governor  Hastings,  during  which  this  disaster,  or  blessing,  happened, 
leaving  this  matter  to  the  time  when  the  discussion  concerning  the  new 
capitol  took  place.  The  cornerstone  of  the  old  capitol  was  laid  by  Gov- 
ernor William  Findlay,  May  31,  1819.  The  Legislature  met  in  this  build- 
ing for  the  first  time  on  January  2,  1822,  when  appropriate  ceremonies 
were  held.  The  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  February  2,  1897.  By 
an  act  of  April  14,  1897,  which  was  supplemented  by  an  act  of  July  18, 
1901,  the  present  beautiful  building  was  erected.  Work  upon  this  build- 
ing was  commenced  on  May  2,  1898.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  August 
10,  1898,  and  a  new  cornerstone  was  laid  on  the  right  of  the  main  en- 
trance on  May  5,  1904.  The  building  was  dedicated  on  October  4,  1906, 
when  President  Roosevelt  delivered  the  oration.  The  contract  for  the 
erection  of  the  building  was  awarded  to  Joseph  M.  Huston,  on  February 
25,  1902.  This  immense  building,  of  Vermont  granite,  was  finished  in 
the  short  period  of  four  years.  The  total  cost  of  its  construction  was 
$6,985,968.52,  and  the  cost  of  the  building,  furniture  and  equipment  was 
$11,033,400.89.  The  building  is  larger  than  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  It  is 
longer  than  Westminster  Abbey.  There  never  has  been  any  building  to 
compare  with  it  erected  in  America  for  as  small  a  sum  of  money.  No 
State  capitol  building  in  the  United  States  is  more  beautiful  or  imposing. 
Every  country  in  the  world  contributed  material  for  its  construction  and 
furnishing  and  decoration.  The  best  artists  of  America  beautified  it  with 
their  paintings  and  sculptures. 

The  author  has  studied  this  great  building  ever  since  it  was  erected, 
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and  the  better  he  knows  it,  the  more  he  admires  and  loves  it.  It  is  sym- 
bolic of  Pennsylvania  from  the  entrance,  where  stand  the  Barnard 
statues  to  the  summit  of  the  dome  in  the  rotunda,  around  which  are 
Abbey's  symbolic  paintings. 

Governor  Pennypacker  says  in  his  "Desecration  and  Profanation  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Capitol,"  which  should  be  read  by  everyone :  "It  is  said 
that  Governor  Stone  described  Huston,  the  architect,  as  a  dreamer.  I 
think  that  characterization  is  in  part  correct.  What  was  needed  in  his 
position  was  not  a  bookkeeper  or  the  cashier  of  a  bank,  but  an  artist  and 
poet,  with  imagination  enough  to  design,  with  enthusiasm  enough  to 
carry  his  inspiration  into  execution,  and  with  none  too  keen  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  mere  money.  If  the  building  had  been  erected 
by  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York  it  would  have  been  exact,  no  doubt, 
but  little  else.  The  builders,  each  of  them,  expected  that  if  they  should 
succeed  in  erecting  a  capitol  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  government, 
substantial  in  its  material,  tasteful  in  its  art,  and  should  complete  the  work 
with  promptness,  it  would  meet  with  your  appreciation,  and  to  them 
would  be  accorded  the  meed  of  your  praise." 

After  the  years  of  destructive  criticism  have  passed,  when  men  have 
ceased  to  estimate  everything  from  a  merely  money  point  of  view,  and 
when  we  have  gotten  away  from  a  rankly  materialistic  conception  of 
everything  and  everybody,  we  will  all  thank  God  that  Huston,  Abbey, 
Barnard,  Alexander  and  Oakley  were  "dreamers,"  instead  of  bookkeepers 
and  members  of  an  audit  company.  With  all  of  the  talk  about  it,  the 
worst  scandal  of  the  building  of  the  capitol  was  the  scandal  itself. 

The  day  will  come,  if  it  has  not  come  already,  when  all  true  lovers  of 
Pennsylvania  will  give  the  architect  who  dreamed  that  beautiful  building 
on  Capitol  Hill,  and  then  who  built  that  dream  in  marble  and  bronze,  the 
just  praise  and  honor  which  is  due  him.  Critics  and  so-called  "re- 
formers" come  and  go  and  are  forgotten.  Dreamers  of  the  sort  of 
Huston  are  never  forgotten.  Long  ago  there  was  a  woman  who  annointed 
the  feet  of  the  Man  of  Galilee  with  a  pound  of  costly  spikenard.  Judas 
found  fault  with  this  action  because  the  ointment  might  have  been  sold 
for  three  hundred  pence  and  the  money  given  to  the  poor.  But,  the  odor 
of  that  ointment  has  filled  the  world  ever  since.  Mary  was  an  imprac- 
tical dreamer.  Judas  was  an  efficiency  expert.  But,  somehow,  the 
world  finally  takes  the  dreamer  as  its  ideal,  rather  than  the  efficient  man 
of  affairs.  There  are  plenty  of  the  latter  and  mighty  few  of  the  former 
to  build  as  Huston  built,  or  as  Mary  built  long  ago. 

Governor  Stone  said  in  his  biennial  message  in  1901 :  "Pennsylvania 
should  have  a  capitol  building  in  keeping  with  her  wealth,  population 
and  dignity  as  a  State."  The  State  has  such  a  building,  of  which  every 
Pennsylvanian  is  proud.     It  dominates  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  as   it 
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stands  in  its  grandeur  and  beauty  upon  "the  Hill,"  a  fitting  symbol  of  the 
great  Commonwealth,  of  which  it  is  the  administrative  centre.  It  has 
been  admired  by  people  from  every  State,  and  from  almost  every  country 
in  the  world.  It  is  loved  by  those  who  have  been  able  to  see  the  artistic 
unity  and  harmony  of  its  real  soul,  typified  in  every  column,  arch  and 
decoration  from  its  foundation  to  its  massive  dome. 

The  Capitol  Building  Commission,  composed  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Grounds  and  Buildings,  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  December  12,  1902,  commis- 
sioned George  Grey  Barnard,  the  sculptor,  to  prepare  two  heroic  groups 
of  statues  in  marble,  to  be  placed  on  either  side  of  the  main  entrance. 
All  of  the  modeling  for  these  statues  was  done  at  the  studio  of  Mr.  Bar- 
nard at  Moret,  in  France.  The  marble  work  was  begun  in  November, 
1908  and  finished  in  April,  1910.  On  July  7,  191 1,  they  were  in  place,  and 
on  October  4,  191 1,  they  were  formally  unveiled  in  the  presence  of  a  dis- 
tinguished audience.  Governor  John  K.  Tener,  ex-Governors  Penny- 
packer  and  Beaver,  and  many  others  were  present  at  the  exercises  at  the 
capitol,  which  were  opened  by  an  invocation  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  H. 
Barnard,  the  venerable  father  of  the  sculptor.  The  Hon.  John  C.  Bell, 
the  attorney-general  of  the  Commonwealth,  delivered  the  oration  of  the 
day,  entitled,  "Barnard  and  His  Statues,"  in  which  he  gave  a  sketch  of 
Barnard's  work  and  of  the  symbolism  of  the  statues  before  the  capitol. 
One  of  the  groups  is  "The  Burden  of  Life"  or  "The  Broken  Laws,"  and 
the  other,  "Labor  and  Brotherhood."  The  former  is  to  the  south  and  the 
latter  to  the  north. 

Ex-President  Roosevelt  said  upon  looking  at  these  statues :  "I  recog- 
nize in  the  foreground  two  symbols  which  are  supremely  contrasted. 
One  is  Humanity  pausing,  being  dominated  by  the  influence  of  past  error. 
The  other  is  Humanity  advancing,  being  inspired  by  the  gospel  of  work 
and  brotherhood." 

The  bronze  doors  at  the  main  entrance  are  wonders  of  the  bronze 
makers'  art.  Each  door  weighs  a  ton,  and  was  cast  at  a  single  casting. 
(A  brief  description  of  the  capitol  was  written  by  the  author  in  1923. 
This  may  be  had  by  application  to  one  of  the  guides  at  the  capitol,  or  by 
sending  to  the  State  Library). 

Governor  Stone  called  attention  to  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at 
Buffalo,  New  York,  beginning  on  the  1st  of  May  and  ending  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1901,  and  that  at  the  request  of  the  managers  of  the  exposition 
he  had  appointed  two  vice-presidents,  Hon.  Joseph  Buffington,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Colonel  James  Elverson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  two  members 
for  the  board  of  woman  managers,  Mrs.  William  McCreery,  of  Allegheny, 
and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Harrison,  of  Philadelphia.     He  urges  that  the  Legis- 
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lature  make  an  appropriation  for  Pennsylvania's  exhibit  at  this  ex- 
position. 

On  the  7th  day  of  September,  1901,  the  Governor  issued  a  proclama- 
tion recommending  that  the  following  day  be  set  aside  as  a  day  of  prayer 
for  the  restoration  to  health  of  William  McKinley,  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  lies  "at  death's  door,  stricken  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin,"  and  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
appointing  Sabbath,  the  15th,  as  a  day  of  prayer  on  account  of  the  death 
of  the  President,  and  again  on  the  16th  he  issued  a  proclamation  appoint- 
ing September  the  19th,  the  day  of  the  President's  funeral,  "as  a  day  of 
prayer  and  mourning  throughout  the  State." 

The  last  proclamation  issued  by  Governor  Stone  relating  to  McKinley 
was  one  appointing  January  29,  1902,  the  fifty-ninth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  President  McKinley,  as  "McKinley  Day,"  to  be  observed  in  the 
schools  with  appropriate  exercises,  and  that  on  the  Sunday  preceding 
memorial  services  be  held  in  all  of  the  churches,  at  both  of  which  an  op- 
portunity be  given  for  those  present  to  make  a  contribution  for  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  monument  at  the  grave  of  the  President. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GOVERNOR  SAMUEL  W.  PENNY- 
PACKER— THE  "PRESS   MUZZLER,"   THE  "RIPPER  BILL" 
AND  THE  "CAPITOL  GRAFT." 

Political  conditions  in  the  State  in  1902  were  in  a  state  of  unrest, 
caused  in  a  measure  by  the  political  conditions  existing  in  Philadelphia, 
where  the  leaders  were  determined  to  overthrow  P.  F.  Rothermel,  the 
district  attorney,  who  was  unacceptable  to  them  because  of  his  well 
known  attitude  to  the  political  fugitives  from  justice.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral revolt  against  the  Republican  leadership  of  Quay  throughout  the 
State.  In  the  midst  of  this  political  commotion  Quay  realized  that  if  the 
party  was  to  be  successful  at  the  election  that  it  would  have  to  place 
in  nomination  a  man  who  was  above  suspicion,  and  who  had  not  been 
mixed  up  in  any  way  in  any  of  the  factional  fights  in  the  State.  Quay 
went  to  the  Republican  Convention  in  which  Justice  John  P.  Elkin  had, 
without  doubt,  a  majority  of  the  votes,  and  accomplished  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Pennypacker.  Just  previous  to  this  he  had  sought  bv  a  per- 
sonal interview,  to  have  Elkin  withdraw  from  the  contest,  but  had  failed 
in  his  efforts.  The  Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson,  who  nominated  Penny- 
packer,  says  in  his  splendid  address  on  "The  Life  and  Services  of  Samuel 
Whitaker  Pennypacker":  "The  younger  men  of  the  party  led  by  Elkin, 
who  then  held  the  office  of  attorney-general  under  Governor  Stone, 
favored  Elkin,  the  older  men,  led  by  Senator  Quay,  favored  Penny- 
packer.  A  sharp  encounter  occurred  between  the  leaders,  in  which  the 
latter  won." 

The  campaign  which  followed  was  a  most  strenuous  one,  as  Penny- 
packer,  who  had  little  experience  as  a  political  speaker,  had  as  his  an- 
tagonist on  the  Democratic  party,  Robert  E.  Pattison,  who  had  twice  oc- 
cupied the  Governor's  chair  and  was  a  thoroughly  experienced  "stump 
speaker."  The  author  well  remembers  listening  to  a  campaign  address  of 
Governor  Pennypacker,  before  a  huge  audience.  The  stage  was  occupied 
by  prominent  political  leaders,  one  of  National  fame,  and  they  were  all 
afraid  of  what  Pennypacker  might  say.  He  was  too  honest  and  straight- 
forward in  his  presentation  of  political  doctrines  to  suit  some  of  the 
ones  who  were  used  to  the  old-time  "political  bunk."  But,  yet,  it  was 
this  very  honesty  and  his  absolutely  unblemished  reputation  and  well 
known  integrity  of  character  that  won  the  people  to  him,  even  when  they 
were  opposed  to  Quay.  He  used  none  of  the  arts  of  the  political  "stump 
speaker"  or  the  methods  of  the  demagogue,  but  told  in  a  perfectly 
straightforward  manner  what  he  believed  and  what  he  intended  to  do. 


SAMUEL  WHITAKER  PENNYPACKER— 

Born  at  Phoenixville,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  April  o,  1843;  received  his 
education  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Philadelphia;  entered  Northwest  Grammar 
School  and  later  obtained  a  scholarship  at  the  Saunders  Institute,  West  Philadelphia; 
at  the  death  of  his  father  in  1856  he  returned  to  Phoenixville,  and  there  attended 
Grovemont  Seminary;  taught  school  at  Mount  Clare,  Montgomery  County,  1862; 
enlisted  in  Company  F,  Twenty-sixth  (Emergency)  Regiment  in  1863;  studied  law 
in  the  offie  of  Hon.  Peter  McCall,  of  Philadelphia,  and  entered  the  Law  Department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  receiving  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in 
1866;  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar,  and  began  practice  in  that  city,  the  same 
year;  elected  President  of  the  Law  Academy  of  Philadelphia  in  1868;  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1887;  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  i88g;  elected  to  the  same 
position  for  the  full  term  of  ten  years  in  November,  1889;  reelected  to  this  position 
in  1899  for  another  term  of  ten  years,  being  the  president  judge  of  the  court; 
resigned  his  judicial  position  before  his  term  expired  to  accept  the  Republican  nom- 
ination to  the  office  of  Governor,  in  1902;  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  a 
time;  was  an  industrious  historical  writer  and  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  being  its  vice-president  and  after  1000,  its  presi- 
dent; was  one  of  the  founders  and  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  filled  the  same  position  in  the  Colonial  Society;  was 
president  of  the  Netherlands  Society  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society;  was 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  the  Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  of 
the  Pennsyh'ania  History  Club;  was  president  of  the  Philobiblion  Club,  and  was 
also  connected  with  other  historical,  educational  and  social  organisations;  had  been 
for  a  number  of  years  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  past 
commander  of  Frederick  Taylor  Post,  No.  19,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College,  Muhlenberg  College,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
had  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws;   died  September  2,  1916. 
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and  the  people  believed  him  and  elected  him,  even  when  his  rival  for  the 
Governorship  was  a  man  of  unquestioned  ability  and  integrity,  who  had 
twice  defeated  strong  men  at  the  polls. 

Governor  Pennypacker  received  502,328  votes  to  Pattison's  450,978 
votes,  the  latter  being  supported  by  the  Democratic,  Anti-Machine  and 
Ballot  Reform  parties.  The  Anti-Machine  movement  was  not  as  strong 
as  it  had  been  imagined,  as  it  polled  but  9,550  votes.  It  is  rather  signifi- 
cant that  in  this  election  which  was  directed  by  Quay,  after  all  of  the 
fuss  about  the  "machine"  and  Quay's  leadership,  that  the  Quay  candi- 
date received  502,328  votes  and  the  Anti-Machine  vote  cast  for  Pattison 
amount  to  but  9,550  votes.  Evidently  the  opposition  of  1902  was  not  as 
strong  as  it  had  been  imagined. 

Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker  was  born  at  Phoenixville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  April  9,  1843.  His  father  was  Isaac  A.  Pennypacker,  a  grad- 
uate in  medicine  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  later  pro- 
fessor of  theory  and  practice  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine. 
Governor  Pennypacker  had  a  long  line  of  worthy  ancestors,  of  whom  he 
was  proud.  But  he  was  always  more  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  born 
and  reared  in  Pennsylvania.  His  first  teachers  were  his  parents.  In 
1854  his  father  moved  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  son  went  to  the  North- 
east Grammar  School.  He  afterwards  entered  the  West  Philadelphia 
Institute.  His  father  died  in  1856  and  the  family  returned  to  Phoenix- 
ville. The  son  then  entered  the  Grovemont  Seminary  to  prepare  him- 
self for  college.  He  was  at  this  time  thoroughly  proficient  in  Latin, 
Greek  and  French.  He  had  expected  to  enter  the  sophomore  class  at 
Yale,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  and  lack  of  sufficient  means, 
brought  his  plans  for  a  college  education  to  a  close.  For  a  while  he  en- 
gaged in  business  as  a  bookkeeper,  and  he  then  taught  school  near  his 
home.  He  enlisted  in  the  26th  Emergency  Regiment  of  Volunteers  in  his 
twentieth  year.  After  the  war  he  entered  the  law  offices  of  Peter  McCall, 
then  one  of  the  professors  in  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar  May  19,  1866, 
and  graduated  from  the  law  department  of  the  university  in  July.  In 
1870  he  became  president  of  the  Law  Academy.  At  about  the  same  time 
he  became  a  devoted  student  of  Pennsylvania  history,  especially  of 
everything  relating  to  the  "Pennsylvania  Dutch,"  in  which  branch  of 
history  he  was  the  leading  authority. 

In  1889  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Beaver  to  the  vacancy  in  the 
Common  Pleas  Court  No.  2,  in  Philadelphia.  This  appointment  was 
followed  by  his  election  for  the  full  term  of  ten  years,  and  in  1899  he  was 
teelected.  Judge  Pennypacker  was  a  most  respected  and  highly  com- 
mended judicial  officer,  the  members  of  the  bar  as  well  as  the  people 
honoring  him  for  his  common  sense  as  well  as  for  his  legal  ability. 
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Governor  Pennypacker  was  a  deep  student  and  lover  of  the  history 
of  his  native  State,  concerning  which  he  delighted  to  write  and  deliver 
addresses.  He  was  honored  by  being  made  the  president  of  the  Histor- 
ical Society  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  position  he  served  until  his  death 
on  September  2,  1916.  It  is  rather  significant  that  his  friend,  the  Hon. 
Hampton  L.  Carson,  whom  he  appointed  attorney-general  in  1903,  should 
follow  him  as  president  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Per- 
haps no  man  in  the  State  knew  Governor  Pennypacker  more  intimately 
and  respected  him  more  highly  than  did  Hampton  L.  Carson,  who  still 
presides  at  the  head  of  the  now  venerable  but  ever  more  active  and  useful 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  which  celebrated  the  centennial  of  its 
founding  on  December  2,  1924. 

Notwithstanding  the  destructive  political  conditions  which  existed 
during  the  entire  period  of  his  Governorship,  and  the  bitter  factional 
fights  which  resulted  in  all  sorts  of  upheavals  in  political  affairs,  the  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Pennypacker  was  not  only  one  of  the  cleanest 
and  most  dignified  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  it  was  also 
one  of  the  most  constructive.  On  account  of  his  own  immaculate  and 
invulnerable  integrity  of  character,  supported  by  his  unquestioned  ability, 
his  marvellous  common  sense,  his  Lincoln-like  humor  and  mode  of  ex- 
pression and  his  deep  and  abiding  love  of  Pennsylvania  and  everything 
related  to  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  built  upon  the  founda- 
tion laid  by  William  Penn  a  most  worthy  part  of  the  structure  of  the 
State.  Everything  which  he  did  in  his  official  capacity,  as  well  as  in  his 
own  private  life,  can  bear  the  keenest  scrutiny  of  his  most  unfriendly 
critics.  His  administration,  like  the  capitol  building  which  was  the 
subject  of  such  abusive  execration  during  the  period  in  which  he  was 
in  office,  was  built  of  durable  materials.  He  did  nothing  for  the  ap- 
proval of  mere  time-servers,  he  never  sought  to  win  the  applause  of  the 
galleries,  nor  did  he  ever  attempt  to  please  the  dominant  political  organ- 
ization, represented  by  Senator  Quay,  whom  he  personally  liked.  He 
did  everything  which  he  was  called  upon  to  do  as  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  Commonwealth,  for  what  he  considered  to  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  State  and  the  people  whom  he  represented,  regardless  of  party 
or  faction.  No  one  realized  the  impregnable  position  which  he  occupied 
more  than  did  Senator  Quay,  and  no  one  realized  more  fully  than  he  did, 
the  utter  uselessness  of  attempting  to  drive  or  to  influence  him  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  suspicious  legislation.  He,  and  not  Quay  or  any  polit- 
ical machine,  was  in  supreme  authority  as  the  Executive  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. And  unlike  some  of  the  best  Governors  the  State  has  ever 
had,  he  was  absolutely  beyond  the  influence  of  the  scathing  criticism 
and  abuse  of  a  hostile  press,  when  he  sought  to  do  that  which  he  in  his 
soul  believed  to  be  just  and  right.     This  was  clearly  shown  in  the  tern- 
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pests  of  abuse,  scorn  and  ridicule  which  was  heaped  upon  him  by  the 
press  of  the  State  and  the  Nation,  which  was  aroused  by  his  approval  of 
what  was  called  "The  Press  Muzzier,"  passed  May  12,  1903.  There  was 
absolutely  nothing  in  this  act  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  yet 
it  called  forth  a  storm  of  vituperative  abuse  and  caricature,  likening  the 
Governor  to  a  tyrant  who  would  destroy  "the  liberty  of  the  press,"  which 
was  the  only  safeguard  of  American  liberty.  The  great  trouble  was 
that  the  people  of  the  State  never  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  bill  as 
it  was  passed,  as  it  was  not  printed  in  full  in  any  publication  but  the 
Legislative  Journal.  The  newspapers  of  the  State  and  Nation  made  a 
fearful  bugaboo  out  of  straw  and  then  proceeded  to  tear  it  to  tatters.  As 
Hampton  L.  Carson,  his  attorney-general,  clearly  shows :  "Stripped  of 
statutory  verbiage,  the  first  section  provided  that  civil  actions  might  be 
brought  against  the  proprietor,  owner,  publisher  or  editor  of  any  news- 
paper in  the  State  'to  recover  damages  resulting  from  negligence,'  on  the 
part  of  such  persons,  'in  the  ascertainment  of  facts  and  in  making  pub- 
lications affecting  the  character,  reputation  or  business  of  citizens.' 
There  is  nothing  in  this  section  which  prohibited  publication,  any  more 
than  the  liability  to  suit  against  a  railroad  for  negligence  in  carrying  a 
passenger  would  forbid  the  running  of  a  railroad." 

To  say  that  the  "liberty  of  the  press"  was  in  any  way  restrained  by 
the  passage  of  this  act  was  an  utter  falsehood.  It  was  intended  to 
restrain  the  press  from  ruining  a  man's  business  or  a  woman's  character 
by  publishing  statements  which  were  not  supported  by  facts.  It  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  publication  of  articles  criticising  public 
officials,  or  of  their  official  acts.  One  would  imagine  to-day,  in  reading 
the  editorial  comments  and  the  news  items  which  were  published  when 
this  act  was  approved  in  1903,  that  "the  liberty  of  the  press,"  which  was 
so  endangered  by  the  act,  was  the  liberty  to  ruin  and  destroy  the  repu- 
tations of  men  and  women,  and  that  this  was  the  chief  purpose  and  end 
for  which  the  press  existed. 

Governor  Pennypacker,  in  his  inaugural  address,  said :  "The  doctrine 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  conceived  at  a  time  when  it  was  necessary 
to  disclose  the  movements  of  arbitrary  power,  has  become  in  recent  days 
too  often  a  cover  for  base  and  ignoble  purposes,  and,  like  the  sanctu- 
aries of  old,  a  place  of  retreat  where  any  wrongdoer  may  secure  immunity 
from  punishment.  Sensational  journals  have  arisen  all  over  the  land,  the 
owners  in  concealment  and  the  writers  and  purveyors  undesignated,  and 
they  have  thriven  by  propagating  crime  and  disseminating  falsehood  and 
scandal,  by  promulgating  dissension  and  anarchy,  by  attacks  upon  in- 
dividuals and  by  assaults  upon  government  and  the  agencies  of  the 
people."  He  said,  of  such  sensational  journals :  "They  are  a  terror  to  the 
household,  a  detriment  to  the  public  service  and  an  impediment  to  the 
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courts  of  justice.  It  would  be  helpful  and  profitable  to  reputable  journal- 
ism if  they  could  be  suppressed." 

It  was  to  put  a  stop  to  this  sort  of  character  ruining  "freedom  of  the 
press"  that  this  act  was  passed  and  then  approved  by  the  Governor.  No 
reputable  newspaper  had  anything  to  fear,  and  yet  they  nearly  all  arose  in 
their  wrath  to  annihilate  the  Governor  who  sought  to  abate  the  nuisance 
and  to  end  the  business  of  character  wrecking.  The  best  argument  for 
the  passage  of  such  a  bill  is  to  be  found  in  the  newspapers  of  1903.  The 
public  was  utterly  misled  as  to  the  real  intention  of  the  act  by  the  utterly 
unfounded  statements  made  in  the  press  of  the  day  concerning  the 
"facts"  which  were  contained  in  the  bill  itself,  and  in  the  Governor's 
approval  of  it. 

No  newspaper,  or  man,  can  find  in  this  much  discussed  "Press 
Muzzier"  anything  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  what  is  right  and 
just,  or  any  restrictions  which  are  placed  upon  the  press  concerning 
injuries  to  character  and  business,  which  are  not  placed  upon  all  man- 
ufacturing plants  and  railroads  concerning  injuries  to  the  body.  Injury 
to  the  reputation  or  the  character  of  a  man  or  woman,  based  upon  un- 
founded rumors  and  scandals  and  broadcasted  through  sensation-loving 
newspapers  is  far  more  disastrous  in  its  effects  than  the  loss  of  a  hand 
or  foot.  If  a  railroad  or  a  manufacturing  plant  is  held  responsible  at 
law  for  any  injury  to  the  body,  why  should  not  a  newspaper  be  held  ac- 
countable before  the  law  for  publishing  as  facts,  without  foundation, 
which  injure  a  man's  business  or  a  woman's  character?  The  railroads  do 
not  stop  running  because  of  any  restrictions  which  have  been  placed 
upon  them  because  of  their  liability  for  accidents  which  may  result  from 
their  negligence,  and  no  railroad  has  ever  complained  because  the  "free- 
dom of  the  railroad"  has  been  taken  away  by  this  law  of  liability.  Why 
should  a  newspaper  fear  any  law,  or  complain  about  it,  unless  it  intends  to 
do  the  very  thing  which  the  law  justly  forbids?  The  "Muzzier"  in  no 
way  whatever  limited  the  real  freedom  of  the  press,  it  simply  forbids  the 
criminal  abuse  of  it,  which  is  in  absolute  harmony  with  the  Constitution 
and  with  common  sense  and  decency. 

Every  newspaper  in  the  State,  in  quoting  from  the  Governor's  ap- 
proval of  the  act,  in  which  he  said,  after  stating  that  few  people  had  read 
the  bill :  "In  order  that  opportunity  may  be  given,  I  quote  the  language 
(of  the  bill)  in  full  as  follows,"  and  then  gave  the  exact  language  of  the 
bill,  in  his  message  of  approval.  The  newspapers  of  the  day,  in  report- 
ing this  approval,  preliminary  to  the  assaults  upon  it,  said :  "The  Gov- 
ernor, after  quoting  the  text  of  the  bill,  said,"  etc.  The  Governor  had 
quoted  the  bill  in  order  that  the  people  might  know  what  the  bill  was 
about,  and  the  newspapers  omitted  reporting  the  bill  as  it  was.  There 
is  not  a  single  newspaper  of  the  period  which  contains  the  act  which 
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was  approved  by  the  Governor,  and  even  to-day  the  people  of  the  State 
are  ignorant  of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  unless  they  have  read  it  in 
the  Legislative  Journal,  or  in  the  Pamphlet  Laws  of  1903  (pages  349-359). 

A  more  illuminating  illustration  of  "the  power  of  the  press"  and  the 
"freedom  of  the  press"  cannot  be  found  in  American  history.  As  before 
stated,  the  newspapers  of  1903  afford  the  best  reason  in  the  world  as  to 
the  necessity  of  just  such  a  law.  The  future  historian  of  Pennsylvania's 
political  history  during  the  year  of  1903  will  find  mighty  little  of  actual 
scientific  historical  material  in  the  newspapers  of  that  year  relating  to 
the  "Muzzier  Bill." 

The  Governor  said  in  his  message  of  approval :  "There  are  no  inhi- 
bitions in  the  bill.  It  subjects  all  preliminary  inquiries  as  to  the  facts 
and  their  subsequent  publication  to  the  test  of  care.  The  doctrines  of  the 
law  of  negligence  are  well  known  and  apparently  easy  of  application. 
Haste  and  recklessness  in  the  ascertainment  of  facts  prior  to  publication, 
amounting  in  the  judgment  of  a  Court  to  negligence  or  the  want  of  that 
degree  of  care  which  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence  would  exercise  under 
the  circumstances,  will,  if  proved,  give  a  ground  of  action  for  such  dam- 
ages as  result  from  injuries  to  business  or  reputation.  There  is  no  inter- 
ference with  privileged  communications."  What  is  there  in  such  a 
statement  with  which  any  reasonable  man  could  find  any  fault?  It  is 
absolutely  right  and  absolutely  just.  It  is  just  as  reasonable  for  a  law- 
less labor  agitator  to  rave  about  the  "State  Constabulary"  and  call  these 
most  efficient  law  enforcement  officers  "Cossacks."  In  both  cases  the 
statement  of  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  applies  with  equal  force,  "the  law 
is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  but  for  the  lawless  and  disobedient." 
No  man,  or  newspaper,  need  be  afraid  of  any  law  which  has  ever  been 
passed  in  Pennsylvania,  unless  he,  or  it,  intends  to  do  a  dishonorable  and 
unjust  thing,  for  no  law  which  has  ever  been  passed  in  the  Common- 
wealth since  the  days  of  William  Penn,  notwithstanding  statements  to 
the  contrary,  has  ever  been  passed  in  conflict  with  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges granted  by  the  Constitution,  but  rather  in  support  of  these. 

Another  section  of  the  Governor's  message  of  approval  is  worthy 
of  careful  consideration  in  these  days,  as  well  as  in  1903.  He  says : 
"The  bill  in  its  application  is  not  confined  to  officials,  but  affects  as  well 
the  citizen  or  business  man,  whose  conduct  constitutes  no  part  of  the 
right  of  the  public  to  information.  The  corporation  officer  who  has  been 
falsely  charged  with  crime ;  the  manufacturer  who  has  been  falsely  ac- 
cused of  being  a  drunken  brawler ;  the  woman  whose  domestic  griefs  have 
been  unfeelingly  paraded,  or  whose  chastity  is  improperly  suspected ; 
the  student  who  has  been  falsely  accused  of  murder;  the  clergyman  who 
has  been  cruelly  maligned ;  the  quiet  citizen  whose  peace  of  mind  has 
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been  destroyed  by  the  publication  of  evil  gossip;  the  merchant  whose 
credit  has  been  affected  by  groundless  rumors ;  the  sufferers  from  reck- 
less but  not  necessarily  malicious  publications  are  given  the  right,  not  to 
prohibit  publication,  but  to  recover  damages  which  they  have  sustained, 
provided  they  prove  negligence  or  lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  publish- 
ing newspaper.  All  these  are  instances  of  what  has  in  fact  recently  oc- 
curred." The  only  trouble  with  this  statement  is  that  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  It  does  not  PROHIBIT  the  publication  before  the  damage  is 
done.  The  author  has  never  been  able  to  see  what  good  is  ever  accom- 
plished in  society  by  the  publication  of  the  things  mentioned  above,  even 
when  they  are  founded  upon  facts  after  careful  investigation  has  been 
made.  It  is  nothing  but  a  catering  to  the  lowest  and  most  depraved 
tastes  of  men  and  women  whose  appetites  for  scandal  and  useless  and 
harmful  gossip  is  increased  by  being  fed  with  such  unholy  social  garbage, 
fit  only  for  human  buzzards. 

Another  storm  center  of  Governor  Pennypacker's  administration  was 
caused  by  his  approval  and  disapproval  message  concerning  the  tamous 
"Ripper  Bill,"  which  was  intended  to  do  away  with  certain  abuses  and 
provide  a  better  government  for  the  cities  of  the  first  class  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. In  the  message  the  Governor  gave  at  length  his  reasons 
for  disapproving  Senate  bills  Nos.  479  and  480,  and  for  approving  Senate 
bill  No.  441.  These  bills  and  the,  message  cannot  be  noted  at  length  in 
this  chapter.  They  are  found  in  Pamphlet  Laws  of  Pennsylvania  for 
I9°5>  Page  390,  etc.  The  language  of  a  part  of  the  message  is  most 
unique  for  an  official  document,  and,  like  all  of  his  other  messages,  is 
most  Pennypacker-esque,  to  coin  a  bad  and  lengthy  word.  He  says : 
"We  are  told  in  Genesis  that  when  Jacob  wanted  to  deceive  his  father 
into  conferring  upon  him  the  blessing  which  was  intended  for  Esau,  he 
covered  his  hands  and  his  neck  with  goatskin.  It  generally  happens  in 
all  serious  inquiries  that  it  is  necessary  to  look  beneath  the  mere  surface 
indications  if  we  are  earnestly  desirous  to  reach  a  correct  conclusion." 
He  then  speaks  of  the  contest  which  has  always  been  on  in  human  gov- 
ernment between  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  an  indi- 
vidual and  in  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  then  continues : 
"Whether  Charlemagne,  building  up  an  empire  which  meant  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Europe,  or  Abraham  Lincoln,  representing  a  government  of  the 
people  and  by  the  people,  was  the  more  beneficent  in  his  work  may  be 
open  to  discussion.  Whether  Nero,  setting  fire  to  Rome  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  an  emperor,  or  Robespierre  cutting  off  the  heads  of  his  enemies 
in  the  name  of  the  populace,  was  the  more  harmful,  is  equally  uncertain. 
In  France,  the  efforts  of  the  Bourbons  to  concentrate  power  was  followed 
by  the  Revolution,  and  that  again  by  the  empire  of  Napoleon.  In  Eng- 
land, the  arbitrary  exercise  of  authority  by  the  Stuarts  was  followed  by 
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the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  under  Cromwell,  and  thereupon 
succeeded  the  restoration  and  limited  monarchy  of  1688.  So  far  as  we 
can  gather  light  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  the  concentration  of 
power  seems  to  be  the  more  dangerous.  There  have  been  few  instances 
of  such  dissemination  of  power  as  to  lead  to  anarchy,  and  these,  like  the 
revolt  of  Anabaptists  of  Munster,  and  the  French  Revolution,  have  been 
of  brief  duration,  but  instances  in  which  all  authority  has  been  grasped 
by  individuals  to  the  public  disadvantage  have  been  very  numerous. 
Pope  sought  a  solution  of  the  problem  by  writing: 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest, 
That  which  is  best  administered  is  best. 

In  this  country  the  opposite  currents  of  thought  have  been  in  exist- 
ence and  have  alternated  in  control  ever  since  the  adoption  of  our  na- 
tional constitution.  The  efforts  of  Washington,  Hamilton  and  Adams 
to  concentrate  executive  authority  led,  in  a  few  years  to  the  overthrow 
and  destruction  of  the  Federalist  party.  The  Democrats  and  Jefferson, 
advocating  the  other  view,  then  came  into  power  and  for  fifty  years,  in  the 
main,  had  control  of  the  Government.  For  the  last  forty  years  the  drift 
has  been  in  the  opposite  direction ;  but  who  can  say  that  we  have  reached 
the  final  solution  of  the  problem?  At  the  present  time  the  tendency  in 
the  National  Government  is  toward  a  concentration  of  power,  and  in  the 
different  State  governments  the  current  is  running  in  the  direction  of 
entrusting  executive  authority  to  the  representatives  of  the  people." 
(We  wonder  what  this  sage  student  of  government  would  think  of  the 
tendency  which  has  swung  the  pendulum  in  the  opposite  direction  in  this 
present  biennium  of  1923-24). 

What  other  Governor,  in  an  official  message,  would  go  back  to  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne  and  Nero,  to  the  French  Revolution  and  Na- 
poleon, to  the  Stuarts  and  to  Cromwell,  to  the  Federalists  and  to  Jeffer- 
son for  the  facts  of  history  upon  which  to  disapprove  of  the  concentration 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  mayors  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 
Governor  Pennypacker  never  walked  in  the  dark  in  anything  which  he 
did.  He  knew,  as  every  statesman  and  historian  knows,  that  there  are 
certain  laws  which  regulate  the  development  of  human  government,  and 
that  these  laws  work  in  Pittsburgh  to-day  with  the  same  immutable 
power  that  they  worked  in  Rome,  or  in  France  or  in  England,  centuries 
ago.  Amateurs  in  government  try  experiments  in  government  to-day 
with  as  naive,  or  ignorant,  a  recklessness  as  to  results  as  a  child  plays 
with  fire.  Fire  always  has  burned  and  always  will  burn  little  children 
who  play  with  it,  regardless  of  their  innocence  and  ignorance  of  results. 
The  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  an  individual  always  has 
and  always  will  lead  to  certain  results,  just  as  truly  as  fire  burns  or  as  the 
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law  of  gravitation  causes  an  apple  to  fall  to  the  ground — Einstein  theory 
or  no  Einstein  theory.  Governor  Pennypacker  in  all  of  his  messages,  as 
well  as  in  all  of  his  official  actions,  recognizes  the  immutability  of  law 
and  the  supremacy  of  law  in  everything  relating  to  man  as  well  as  to 
things.  It  is,  therefore  a  delight,  as  well  as  a  source  of  unbounded  satis- 
faction to  every  student  of  history  and  government,  to  read  the  messages 
of  this  man,  who,  as  a  Governor  of  a  great  commonwealth,  always  walked 
with  confident  footsteps  because  he  was  always  walking  in  the  radiant 
light  of  history,  and  with  a  clear  vision  because  he  did  so.  He  saw  the 
future  because  he  knew  the1  past.  No  great  statesman  in  American  his- 
tory has  yet  appeared  who  has  not  been  a  careful  student  of  the  past,  and 
every  great  President  of  the  Nation  and  every  great  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, without  exception,  has  been  a  careful  student  and  lover  of  history. 
The  man  who  does  not  know  the  past  cannot  act  in  the  present  for  the 
future,  with  any  true  wisdom.  We  know  the  future  because  we  know  the 
past,  and  as  we  know  the  past. 

The  other  big  storm  center  of  Pennypacker's  administration  was  the 
far-flung  "Capitol  Scandal,"  which  has  already  been  briefly  mentioned  in 
this  chapter.  No  one  ever  even  suggested  any  charge  against  the  Gov- 
ernor of  having  anything  to  do  with  this  matter.  All  of  the  critics  who 
had  anything  to  say  about  his  relation  to  the  abuses  which  caused  the 
scandal  simply  charge  him  with  not  knowing  what  was  going  on,  when 
he  could  not  have  known  even  had  he  been  an  expert  bookkeeper. 
Hampton  L.  Carson  well  says  of  this  matter:  "He  was  not  employed  as 
a  detective,  he  was  elected  to  be  Governor,"  and  he  fulfilled  the  manifold 
duties  of  this  office  to  the  limit.  No  employee  in  any  department  of 
the  administration  was  more  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  or 
more  regular  in  his  hours  of  work.  He  did  not  prate  about  "being  on  the 
job,"  but  he  was  at  his  office  every  working  day  of  the  year  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  he  remained  there  until  his  day's  work  was  done,  and  then 
went  to  the  Executive  Mansion  to  work  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
night.  He  trusted  the  men  who  were  appointed  or  elected  to  do  the 
work  which  they  were  required  to  do,  as  he  himself  did  the  work  which 
he  was  elected  to  do.  As  he  himself  said  upon  the  witness  stand,  in  the 
famous  trial  which  resulted  : 

If  we  did  not  get  good  work,  we  were  all  deceived,  and  if  the  State  has  been 
defrauded  it  is  an  especially  wicked  thing.  It  would  be  in  my  judgment,  not  only  a 
fraud,  but  a  species  of  treason. 

In  his  book  on  "The  Desecration  and  Profanation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Capitol,"  published   in    191 1,  he   says,   in   the   introductory   paragraph: 

In  the  city  of  Antwerp,  at  one  time  the  leading  municipality  of  the  world,  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  stands  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
imposing  of  the  cathedrals  of  Europe.     From  every  civilized  country  men  and  women 
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interested  in  the  study  of  history,  of  theology  and  of  art  come  to  view  its  proportions, 
to  admire  its  architecture  and  to  indicate  their  veneration  for  its  associations.  A  spire 
rising  from  the  roof  bears  heavenward  the  symbol  of  suffering  humanity.  Within  its 
portals  hang  Ruben's  "Descent  from  the  Cross,"  the  masterpiece  of  this  artist  of  color, 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  painting  of  "The  Head  of  Christ."  Without,  against  the  very 
walls,  the  nasty,  dirty,  vulgar  Belgians  of  the  present  day  have  erected  their  urinals  and 
cloaca  in  full  view  of  every  visitor  to  the  sacred  edifice. 

We  in  Pennsylvania  have  recently  been  giving  a  like  exhibition  of  ourselves.  We 
have  treated  our  Capitol  after  the  same  fashion,  with  a  similar  lack  of  decency  and 
good  sense.  For  four  years  I  have  waited  patiently  until  the  courts  should  finish  their 
consideration  of  the  cases  brought  before  them.  It  was  the  only  proper  course  to  pur- 
sue. It  would  have  been  better  for  the  material  interests  and  the  reputation  of  the 
Commonwealth  if  others  had  acted  with  the  same  sense  of  propriety.  I  now  propose  to 
speak.    It  is  my  duty.    Nor  do  I  intend  to  assume  any  affectation  of  modesty. 

Then  follows  a  statement  of  all  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  building  of 
the  Capitol,  written  in  as  beautiful  English  and  with  as  pure  logic  as  is 
the  "Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua"  of  Cardinal  Newman.  He  says,  among  other 
things : 

When  Massachusetts  erected  her  Capitol  she  borrowed  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 
When  New  York  erected  her  Capitol  she  likewise  borrowed  the  money  to  cover  the 
expenditure.  Pennsylvania  borrowed  no  money.  She  imposed  no  tax.  At  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  December  1,  1902,  the  balance  in  the  treasury  was  $12,868,806.34.  At 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  December  1,  1906,  after  the  work  had  been  completed  and 
paid  for,  the  balance  was  $11,440,042.00.  In  the  meantime  the  five  departments  before 
referred  to  (Fisheries,  Mines,  Health,  Highways  and  State  Police)  were  erected, 
organized  and  equipped,  the  county  bridges  which  had  been  washed  away  across  the 
Susquehanna  rebuilt,  the  forestry  reserves  doubled,  a  number  of  armories  built  for  the 

National  Guard,  and  the  debt  reduced  to  the  extent  of  $1,160482.00 I  ask  of  you, 

who  may  be  interested  and  who  care  for  the  reputation  of  your  State,  to  scrutinize  the 
annals  of  American  finance  and  see  whether  you  can  find  anywhere  in  State  or  Nation  a 

parallel  for  this  achievement.     So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  been  equalled Not 

only  was  the  Capitol  erected  and  equipped  without  delay,  without  taxing  you  for  the 
purpose,  without  borrowing  money  or  materially  lessening  the  balance  in  the  treasury, 
but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  it  was  done  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Governor  Pennypacker  is  absolutely  correct  in  all  of  these  statements. 
No  such  a  building  was  ever  erected  on  the  Continent  as  cheaply,  within 
as  reasonable  a  time,  and  without  a  cent  of  additional  tax  upon  the  people 
and  without  borrowing  a  dollar.  And  yet,  even  now,  the  people  of  the 
State  imagine  that  they  were  robbed  in  the  awful  "Capitol  graft." 
Every  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  should  read  all  of  this  address  of  Governor 
Pennypacker,  which  is  one  of  the  best  literary  productions  of  this  master 
of  English.     He  closes  it  with  the  following: 

It  is  well  that  manners  soften  as  the  world  grows  old.  France  in  the  wild  days  of 
her  revolution  cut  off  the  head  of  Roget  de  Lisle,  who  had  written  for  her  that  most 
inspiring  of  lyrics,  La  Marseillaise.  We  have  treated  the  architect  who  created  and 
adorned  the  Capitol  for  us  in  a  milder  and  more  gentle  fashion.  We  have  only  robbed 
him  of  his  earnings,  blackened  his  fame  and  sent  him  to  prison  to  meditate  upon  the 
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vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  the  rewards  of  public  service It  may  well  be  that  the 

Capitol  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  through  the  coming  centuries,  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  gratifying  the  pride  of  her  people,  will  be  the  more 
appreciated  because  of  the  fierceness  with  which  it  has  been  assailed,  and  that  its  granite 
walls  will  glisten  in  the  sunlight  of  the  future  more  brightly  because  of  the  murk  and 
fog  which  followed  its  construction. 

As  I  looked  at  this  beautiful  and  dominating  building  this  evening  as 
it  reflected  the  glory  of  the  sunset,  which  tinted  it  with  shades  of  color 
which  no  artist  could  reproduce,  and  then  walked  into  the  main  entrance 
and  looked  up  into  the  most  beautiful  dome  in  America  and  read  the 
words  written  around  it — "That  we  may  do  the  thing  that  is  truly  wise 
and  just. — That  an  example  may  be  set  up  to  the  nations. — There  may 
be  room  there  for  such  a  holy  experiment." — I  could  not  but  think  of  the 
words  with  which  Governor  Pennypacker  closed  his  "Apologia  pro  Vita 
Sua,"  which  have  been  quoted,  and  then  to  wonder  if  we  Pennsylvanians 
have  really  done  "the  thing  that  is  truly  wise  and  just"  in  our  treatment 
of  those  who  gave  to  us  the  capitol  of  which  we  are  all  so  proud. 

The  more  one  really  knows  the  capitol  and  the  more  one  really  under- 
stands the  soul  of  the  Governor,  who  so  bravely  faced  the  tempest  which 
its  building  created,  the  more  one  admires  both  the  building  and  the 
man. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
THE     ADMINISTRATION     OF     EDWIN     SYDNEY     STUART, 

1907-1911. 

Edwin  Sydney  Stuart  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  December  28,  1853. 
His  father  was  born  in  Scotland  and  his  mother,  Anna  P.  Newman,  was 
born  in  Ireland.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  Southeast  Gram- 
mar School  in  Philadelphia.  When  but  thirteen  years  of  age  he  secured 
a  position  as  messenger  boy  in  a  Philadelphia  bookstore.  He  later  be- 
came a  salesman,  buyer  and  then  manager  in  the  same  establishment,  and 
in  1876  he  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the  business. 

He  first  entered  into  political  life  during  the  campaign  for  Garfield  in 
1880.  When  the  State  League  of  Republican  Clubs  was  organized  in 
1884  he  was  elected  its  first  president.  In  1891  he  was  nominated  as 
mayor  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  elected  by  the  largest  majority  which 
had  ever  been  given  for  a  candidate  for  this  office  up  to  that  time.  He 
also  had  the  honor  of  being  the  youngest  man  ever  elected  mayor  of 
Philadelphia.  His  administration  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  second 
largest  city  in  the  United  States  was  most  successful. 

During  1906  he  was  president  of  the  Union  League  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year  he  was  nominated  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Republican  party  for  the  Governorship.  He  was 
elected  to  this  office  in  November,  his  vote  being  506,418,  and  that  of  his 
Democratic  opponent,  Lewis  Emery,  Jr.,  being  458,054. 

He  was  inaugurated  on  January  15,  1907,  on  which  occasion  he  said  in 
his  address :  "The  platform  upon  which  I  was  elected  promised  many  im- 
portant reforms  which  the  people  have  been  demanding  for  years,  and 
which,  in  some  instances,  had  been  persistently  denied  them.  I  gave 
my  word  to  the  people  that  if  elected  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  I  would, 
to  the  extent  of  my  power,  insist  upon  the  fulfillment  of  those  promises. 
All  of  the  reform  pledges  of  that  platform  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the 
policy  of  my  administration ;  and,  without  any  assumption  of  dictating 
legislative  action,  their  early  enactment  into  laws  is  urgently  recom- 
mended— as  urgently  as  words  and  acts  can  make  the  recommendation." 
He  also  called  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  hospitals  for  the  care  of 
the  indigent  insane  and  to  the  duty  of  the  State  in  looking  after  these 
wards  of  the  Commonwealth  who  were  unable  to  receive  the  care  and  the 
treatment  which  they  needed,  unless  the  State  looked  after  them.  On 
account  of  the  over-crowded  condition  of  the  hospitals,  he  urged  that 
the  State,  in  addition  to  finishing  the  new  hospital  at  Allentown,  erect 
new  buildings  at  Harrisburg,  Warren,  Danville  and  Norristown.     It  was 
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due  to  the  efforts  of  Governor  Stuart  that  much  of  the  splendid  work 
which  the  State  did  at  this  time  for  the  care  of  the  insane  was  accom- 
plished. He  also  urged  the  necessity  of  controlling  the  scourge  of  con- 
sumption among  the  poor  of  the  State  by  giving  the  afflicted  proper  treat- 
ment and  placing  them  in  hygienic  conditions  by  the  establishment  of 
hospitals,  sanitariums  and  dispensaries,  where  suitable  treatment  could 
be  given  to  those  who  could  not  provide  it  for  themselves. 

He  also  called  attention  to  the  need  of  increased  appropriations  for 
the  schools  and  highways.  On  the  latter  subject  he  said :  "Money 
honestly,  economically  and  judiciously  spent  on  good  roads  is  a  wise  in- 
vestment for  the  State.  I  hope  eventually  to  see  all  the  important  high- 
ways of  Pennsylvania  in  such  condition  that  they  will  be  open  to  travel 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  for  those  who  have  need  to  use  them.  At 
present  many  of  the  most  important  roads  in  the  State  are  in  a  very  bad 
condition  during  several  months  of  the  winter  and  spring,  and  are  the 
cause  of  great  inconvenience  to  the  travelling  public."  Governor  Stuart 
could  hardly  have  imagined  how  rapidly  this  vision  of  good  roads  for  the 
State  should  be  fully  realized  by  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  of  the 
"Sproul  Bill"  of  191 1.  To-day  the  State  is  threaded  by  a  system  of  im- 
proved highways  which  has  had  more  to  do  with  the  development  of  the 
remote  agricultural  communities  and  the  bringing  of  every  section  of  the 
State  into  direct  contact  with  the  cities  and  towns,  than  did  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  railways  of  the  previous  generation.  No  single  work 
of  the  State  has  had  a  more  far-reaching  influence  than  has  the  State 
establishment  of  good  highways.  To  estimate  the  changes  which  good 
roads  have  brought  about  in  the  development  of  the  State  and  in  the 
pleasure  and  prosperity  of  its  people,  can  hardly  be  done  as  yet.  The 
automobile  and  the  good  roads  have  brought  the  comforts  of  the  city 
to  the  people  of  the  country.  Both  of  these  recent  "discoveries"  have 
totally  changed  the  life  of  the  people — and  the  end  of  the  development 
has  not  yet  been  reached.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  no  one  thing  in 
American  life  has  so  changed  the  development  of  civilization  and  the 
habits  of  the  people  as  has  the  automobile  and  the  consequent  and  neces- 
sary systems  of  good  roads.  And  it  may  be  just  as  safely  and  as  justly 
said  that  no  one  factor  has  had  a  greater  influence  in  changing  the  life  of 
the  people  of  the  Nation,  especially  in  remote  country  districts,  than 
the  much  derided  "flivver,"  which  has  become  almost  as  necessary  as  rain 
and  sunshine  to  the  farmer  who  lives  in  the  formerly  shut-in  mountains 
and  valleys  of  Pennsylvania.  The  author  has  recently  returned  from  a 
trip  into  the  distant  hamlets  and  villages  of  the  northern  mountains  of 
the  State.  A  few  years  ago,  these  spots — remote  from  railways — could 
be  reached  with  difficulty  in  days  of  travel  over  almost  impassable  roads. 
To-day,  they  are  reached  in  a  few  hours.     The  good  roads  and  auto- 


REV.  ANDREW  A.  LAMBING— 

Born  at  Manorville,  Armstrong  County,  Pennsylvania,  February  I,  1842;  received 
only  about  four  months'  schooling  every  years,  the  remainder  of  the  time  laboring  at 
first  on  a  farm,  then  a  fire-brick  yard  and  an  oil  refinery.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  entered  St.  Michael's  Preparatory  and  Theological  Seminary,  at  Pittsburgh,  there 
completing  his  course  in  higher  mathematics;  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  August  4, 
1869;  sent  as  professor  to  St.  Francis  College,  Loretto,  Pennsylvania,  and  assisted 
the  pastor  of  the  village  church  on  Sundays.  On  the  following  January  he  was 
appointed  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Cameron  Bottom,  Indiana  County,  and 
remained  there  until  the  end  of  April,  when  he  zvas  named  pastor  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Kittanning ;  middle  of  January,  187s,  he  was  sent  to  Freeport;  at  the  end 
of  six  months  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  St.  Paul's  Orphan  Asylum,  Pittsburgh, 
January  7,  1874;  transferred  to  St.  James'  Church,  Wilkinsburg,  an  eastern  suburb 
of  Pittsburgh,  October  15,  1885,  where  he  still  remains.  He  is  an  author  of  note 
and  has  written  a  considerable  number  of  books,  religious  and  historical  pamphlets; 
President  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania;  a  trustee  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  and  the  Carnegie  Technical  School  of  Pittsburgh ;  was  president 
of  the  Clerical  Relief  Association  of  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh;  was  president  of 
the  board  that  prepared  the  diocesan  school  exhibit  for  the  Columbia  Exposition; 
was  fiscal  procurator  of  the  diocese  of  Pittsburgh  for  nine  years;  has  long  been 
censor  of  books  and  is  now  president  of  the  diocesan  school  board.  The  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1883, 
and  two  years  later  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
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mobiles  have  done  more  for  the  real  culture  of  the  country  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  these  remote  spots,  than  all  of  the  schools  and  col- 
leges— great  as  these  are — ever  could  dream  of  accomplishing.  No  sys- 
tem of  popular  education  could  have  as  wide  and  far-reaching  an  influ- 
ence than  has  Pennsylvania's  improved  highways — and  the  "flivver." 
Young  men  and  women  are  to-day  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  high 
school  and  college  who  never  could  have  had  these  advantages  but  for 
the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  "Sproul  Bill,"  assisted  by  the  "flivver" 
of  Henry  Ford. 

To  Governor  Stuart  belongs  much  of  the  credit  for  starting  the  move- 
ment which  resulted  in  the  "Sproul  Bill,"  and  the  consequent  highway 
improvement  of  Pennsylvania.  Governor  John  K.  Tener,  who  followed 
Governor  Stuart  in  office,  pushed  the  matter  of  good  roads  and  the  then 
Senator  William  C.  Sproul  carried  all  of  these  suggestions  to  a  success- 
ful issue  in  191 1. 

In  addition  to  these  important  matters,  Governor  Stuart  in  his  ad- 
dress, spoke  at  length  about  conferring  upon  trolley  companies  the 
right  to  carry  freight,  the  necessity  of  a  railroad  commission,  legislation 
to  secure  a  rate  of  two  cents  a  mile  upon  all  railroads,  the  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  adulterated  foods,  drugs  and  beverages,  a  reorganization 
of  the  banking  department  and  other  matters,  which  were  favorably 
acted  upon  by  the  Legislature. 

He  closes  his  address  with  these  words : 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  Pennsylvania  has  gradually  but  steadily  gone 
forward.  Prosperity  is  abroad  throughout  the  entire  State;  all  our  manufacturing  and 
industrial  establishments  are  running  upon  full  time;  and  all  persons  desiring  employ- 
ment are  able  to  get  it Our  people  are  law  abiding;    and  if  men  from  abroad 

come  here  in  quest  of  liberty,  they  must  be  willing  to  accept  that  liberty  which  is  regu- 
lated by  law.  The  hand  of  every  American  citizen,  whether  he  be  such  by  birth  or 
adoption,  should  be  raised  against  every  man  or  class  of  men  attempting  to  teach  any 
other  doctrine.  No  man  or  aggregation  of  men  should  be  allowed  to  defy  the  law,  and 
none  are  so  poor  or  humble  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  its  protection. 

Governor  Stuart  had  a  good  cabinet  to  support  him  in  his  administra- 
tion. Robert  S.  Murphy  was  lieutenant  governor,  Robert  McAfee,  secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth ;  Moses  Hampton  Todd,  attorney-general ; 
Robert  K.  Young,  auditor  general ;  William  H.  Berry,  State  treasurer ; 
Henry  Houch,  secretary  of  internal  affairs ;  Nathan  S.  Schaeffer  (first 
appointed  in  1893)  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  Thomas 
J.  Stewart,  adjutant-general. 

Although  he  was  elected  upon  a  "reform  platform,"  Governor  Stuart 
conducted  his  entire  administration  without  the  cutting  and  slashing 
which  results  from  most  so-called  "reforms."  His  administration  was 
constructive,  and  in  no  sense  whatever  destructive.  It  was  dignified 
and  in  full  harmony  with  all  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  office,  which 
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he  accepted  as  a  trust  from  the  people  for  their  good  and  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  great  Commonwealth.  He  was  in  no  sense  a  political  "time 
server"  for  personal  advancement  or  interest.  There  still  lingers  about 
the  Capitol  the  genial  and  gentlemanly  influence  of  this  real  gentleman 
and  Governor  of  "the  old  School,"  the  memory  of  whose  administration 
is  a  hallowed  benediction.  He  was  a  conservative  of  the  best  type, 
which  is  progressive  without  being  destructive  of  sacred  and  hallowed 
traditions  and  institutions. 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1909  Governor 
Stuart  stated  that  the  revenue  of  the  State  for  the  year  1907  was  $27,- 
627,133.72,  and  that  the  total  expenses  for  the  year  were  $25,581,466.83. 
Of  this  amount  $2,445,900.02  was  spent  for  highway  construction ;  $6,- 
175,962.77  for  the  public  schools ;  $3,680,745.50  for  charitable  and  mis- 
cellaneous institutions;  $1,323,941.66  for  hospitals  and  asylums  for  the 
insane,  etc.  For  the  year  1908  the  total  revenues  were  $25,852,548.95, 
and  of  this  amount  the  following  sums  were  expended :  for  highway 
construction,  $494,632,47;  public  schools,  (year  ending  May  31,  1908, 
$561,782.90,  and  the  year  ending  May  31,  1909,  $7,500,000.00)  ;  charitable 
and  miscellaneous  institutions,  $3,573,384.95 ;  and  for  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  $734,723.31.  These  figures  are  interesting  in  the  light  of  the 
expenses  for  these  various  departments  of  the  State's  activities  within 
recent  years. 

According  to  an  act  of  Legislature,  approved  on  May  8,  1907,  Gover- 
nor Stuart  appointed  a  commission  to  codify  the  existing  school  laws  into 
one  act,  to  eliminate  all  acts  no  longer  applicable  or  efficient,  and  to 
suggest  modifications  and  additions  as  would  secure  an  efficient  and 
modern  school  code.  The  Governor  appointed  on  this  commission  Dr. 
M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Nathan  C.  SchafFer  of  Lancaster, 
David  B.  Oliver  of  Pittsburgh,  William  Lauder  of  Riddlesburg,  John 
S.  Rilling  of  Erie,  Dr.  G.  W.  Phillips  of  West  Chester  and  James  M. 
Coughlin  of  Wilkes  Barre.  This  commission  met  a  number  of  times  and 
made  its  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1909,  when  the  School  Code  was 
presented. 

Governor  Stuart  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  con- 
servation of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State,  especially  to  that  of  the 
forests  and  the  development  of  the  water  power,  urging  for  the  latter 
especial  attention  because  of  the  ultimate  exhaustion  of  the  coal  supply 
of  the  State.  He  said:  "Experts  can  determine,  with  reasonable  certain- 
ty, the  period  when  the  large  deposits  of  coal  will  be  exhausted.  It  is 
exceedingly  proper  that  some  steps  be  taken  to  conserve  these  deposits. 
The  coal  output  in  Pennsylvania  for  1907  was  235,615,459  tons,  which 
represents  a  tonnage  almost  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain  and  about 
five  times  as  large  as  that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union.     Pennsyl- 
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vania  is  the  greatest  coal  producing  territory  in  the  world ;  coal  is  mined 
in  thirty-seven  counties;  the  anthracite  field  comprising  ten 
counties  and  the  bituminous  twenty-seven.  More  than  fifty  per 
centum  of  the  total  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States, 
from  1814  to  the  close  of  1907 — or  about  3,786,000,000  tons — was  mined 
in  Pennsylvania.  This  condition  compels  the  serious  conclusion  that  it 
is  vitally  important  to  conserve  not  only  the  timber  but  also  the  fuel 
supply.  For  years  to  come  steam  will  be  the  principle  motive  power. 
But  steam  requires  the  consumption  of  immense  amounts  of  fuel,  and 
owing  to  the  cost  of  coal  for  fuel,  other  sources  of  power  are  being 
sought.  The  only  other  available  source  at  the  present  time  is  gravity, 
through  the  development  of  water  power.  Pennsylvania  is  both  moun- 
tainous and  well  watered ;  the  two  essential  conditions  for  water  power 
development." 

In  view  of  the  approach  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg  Governor  Stuart  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission, by  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Legislature,  for  the  proper  cele- 
bration of  this  historic  battle  which  took  place  upon  the  soil  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Such  an  act  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  approved 
May  13,  1909,  and  subsequent  acts  were  approved  June  14,  191 1  and 
April  17  and  July  16,  1913.  The  membership  of  the  commission,  the  work 
accomplished  and  the  report  of  the  celebration  is  given  in  the  "Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,"  which  was  published  by  the 
commission  in  1914,  and  in  a  revised  edition  in  1915. 

The  commission  as  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  1909, 
consisted  of  Brigadier-General  Louis  Wagner,  Brigadier-General  William 
D.  Dixon,  Major  R.  Dale  Benson,  Major  R.  Bruce  Ricketts,  Adjutant 
William  Penn  Lloyd,  Captain  J.  Richards  Boyle,  Sergeant  Alexander 
McDowell,  Corporal  Irwin  K.  Campbell  and  Private  Lewis  T.   Brown. 

At  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary,  1913, 
owing  to  the  deaths  of  several  of  the  members,  and  the  appointment  of 
others  in  their  place,  the  commission  consisted  of  Colonel  J.  M.  Schoon- 
maker,  Pittsburgh,  chairman ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lewis  E.  Beitler, 
Philadelphia,  secretary ;  Samuel  C.  Todd,  Harrisburg,  treasurer ;  and 
the  following  members :  General  William  D.  Dixon,  Major  R.  Bruce 
Ricketts,  Corporal  Irvin  K.  Campbell,  Captain  William  J.  Patterson, 
Captain  William  E.  Miller,  Captain  George  F.  Baer,  Captain  John  P. 
Green. 

In  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly,  191 1,  Governor  Stuart  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  Philadelphia  Brigade  Association  regarding 
the  erection  of  a  statue  at  Washington  in  honor  of  General  George 
Gordon  Meade.    This  petition  reads  in  part : 

It  is  important  for  the  cause  of  history  that  this  movement  should  be  successful. 
The  outcome  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  depended  in  the  main  upon  the  Army  of  the 
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Potomac.  General  Meade  commanded  that  army  from  before  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  until  after  the  time  of  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  It  is  conceded  by  all 
the  students  of  the  campaigns  of  that  war  that  the  decisive  struggle  occurred  upon  the 
battlefield  at  Gettysburg. 

The  military  capacity  and  skill  of  General  Meade,  therefore,  determined  the  fate 
of  the  Nation,  and  greatly  affected  the  whole  future  of  the  world.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  ability  of  other  generals  of  that  war,  it  was  the  fortune  of  no  one  of  them  to 
command  in  a  battle  of  such  transcendent  importance.  Every  possible  honor  ought  then 
to  be  accorded  to  him,  since  we  can  thus  indicate  our  appreciation  of  his  services 
though  we  can  add  nothing  to  his  fame. 

In  accordance  with  this  petition  and  a.  recommendation  by  Governor 
Stuart,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  on  June  14,  191 1,  which  was  supple- 
mented by  various  other  acts  appropriating  funds  for  the  purpose.  A 
total  of  $205,000  was  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the  commission 
and  the  erection  of  the  monument.  The  commission  selected  a  site  in 
the  city  of  Washington  within  the  lines  of  the  old  Botanical  Garden,  and 
not  far  from  the  statue  of  General  Grant.  Ground  was  broken  on  March 
28,  1922,  by  President  Harding  and  Governor  Sproul.  The  monument 
has  not  yet  been  completed  owing  to  various  delays  in  the  work. 

The  Pennsylvania  Memorial  at  Gettysburg,  which  had  been  author- 
ized by  an  act  of  Assembly,  June  II,  1907,  and  for  which  the  sum  of 
$150,000  was  appropriated,  was  dedicated  on  September  27,  1910,  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience.  This  most 
beautiful  memorial  contains,  on  bronze  tablets,  the  names  of  the  34,530 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  various  Pennsylvania  commands  who 
took  part  in  the  battle. 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  administration  of  Governor  Stuart 
the  highway  department  constructed  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  im- 
proved roads.  Governor  Stuart,  in  speaking  of  this  development,  says: 
"This  road  construction  has  so  progressed  that  some  of  the  scattered  and 
isolated  sections  of  roads  formerly  improved  are  now  connected,  with  the 
result  that  in  many  parts  of  the  State  may  be  found  continuous  sections 
of  improved  highways.  The  rehabilitation  of  the  Old  National,  or  Cum- 
berland, Road,  which  traverses  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Fayette  and 
Washington,  has  been  carried  forward,  and  this  historic  highway  is  now 
much  improved.  Sections  of  the  road  have  been  rebuilt,  and  the  bridges, 
many  of  which  were  in  a  delapidated  condition,  have  been  replaced  by 
new  structures." 

The  improvement  of  this  great  highway  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Ohio,  connecting  Cumberland,  Maryland,  with  Uniontown,  Brownsville, 
Washington  and  Wheeling,  was  a  most  important  work,  as  it  brought 
the  Ohio  Valley  into  direct  contact  with  the  National  Capital.  The 
young  Major  Washington  was  the  first  one  to  realize  the  real  strategic 
value  of  this  "southern  route"  to  the  Ohio,  which,  in  the  days  of  the  Civil 
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War,  and  later  in  the  World  War,  was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  carry- 
ing men  and  supplies  to  the  National  Capital.  The  Cumberland  Pike, 
the  Lincoln  Highway  and  the  William  Penn  Highway  all  mark  the 
courses  of  the  three  great  highways  from  the  Potomac  and  Delaware 
to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  Owing  to  the  topography  of  the  State,  these 
always  will  be,  as  they  have  been  from  the  days  of  the  Red  men,  to  the 
present,  the  main  roads  to  the  Ohio.  Other  roads  from  the  east  to  the 
west  are  almost  physically  impossible,  with  the  exception  of  a  zig-zag 
course  across  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  upper 
Delaware. 

Governor  Stuart,  naturally,  because  of  his  long  experience  with  and 
love  of  books,  took  a  great  interest  in  the  work  and  welfare  of  the  State 
Library,  as  had  Governor  Pennypacker  before  him. 

Governor  Pennypacker  had  long  been  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
preserving  the  historical  data  and  implements  of  the  State.  The  State 
Museum  was  established  through  his  efforts  and  those  of  Dr.  Thomas 
L.  Montgomery,  State  librarian,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  March  28, 
1905.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  new  Capitol  building,  the  State 
Library  and  Museum  occupied  the  building  which  had  been  used  as  the 
executive  building.  Here,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Montgomery  and 
Curator  Boyd  P.  Rothrock,  the  museum  was  started  in  1906.  The  di- 
vision of  zoology  in  the  museum  had  previously  been  occupied  by  the 
Governor's  offices.  It  was,  therefore,  during  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Stuart,  that  the  museum  had  its  first  year  of  development. 

Governor  Stuart,  in  his  last  message  to  the  Assembly,  says :  "The 
usefulness  of  the  State  Library  has  been  extended  in  many  directions, 
but  its  most  important  development  during  the  last  four  years  was  the 
organization  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Bureau.  The  work  of  this 
bureau,  thus  far  accomplished,  has  been  approved  by  the  leading  institu- 
tion? in  this  class  of  work  and  has  justified  its  creation."  By  an  act 
passed  May  7,  1923,  this  bureau  was  abolished,  and  a  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Bureau  was  created  under  the  direct  control  of  the  General  Assembly, 
thus  transferring  the  bureau — which  had  been  separated  from  the  State 
Library  in  192 1 — to  the  Legislature.  There  was  no  change  made,  how- 
ever, in  the  personnel,  or  official  headquarters  of  the  bureau. 

Since  1906  the  State  Museum  has  collected  a  most  valuable  amount 
of  archaeological,  historical,  zoological,  geological  and  other  classes  of 
material,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rothrock,  who  is  the  only  curator 
the  museum  ever  had  since  its  establishment. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  administration  of  Governor 
Stuart  was  the  way  in  which  he  carried  out  his  campaign  pledges  to  in- 
vestigate and  bring  to  justice  all  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  Cap- 
itol scandal.     In  accordance  with  a  recommendation  made  in  his  inaug- 
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ural  address,  the  Legislature  appointed  a  joint  committee,  consisting  of 
three  members  of  the  Senate,  and  four  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  a  full  investigation  of  all  of  the  transactions  con- 
nected with  the  erection,  construction  and  furnishing  of  the  Capitol. 
On  May  8,  1907,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  said  joint  committee 
to  carry  on  its  investigations  and  to  make  its  final  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. This  committee  filed  its  report  on  August  16,  1907,  with  its 
recommendations.  Among  other  things,  the  committee  recommended 
that  its  report  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  attorney-general,  with  in- 
structions to  institute  such  criminal  proceedings,  as  in  his  judgment 
might  be  warranted  by  law,  against  any  and  all  persons  concerned  in  the 
fraudulent  transactions  set  forth  in  the  report. 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  the  report  was  given  to  the 
attorney-general,  Moses  Hampton  Todd,  who  instituted  a  number  of 
criminal  proceedings,  and  carried  them  through  in  a  most  successful  way. 

Owing  to  the  revelations  which  this  investigation  had  disclosed,  Gov- 
ernor Stuart's  entire  administration  was  characterized  by  extreme  cau- 
tion in  all  expenditures,  so  that  the  surplus  in  the  State  Treasury  was 
greatly  increased. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JOHN  KINSEY  TENER,  1911-1915. 

John  Kinsey  Tener  was  born  in  the  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  on  July 
25,  1863.  He  was  one  of  ten  children.  His  father  was  born  in  Ireland 
and  his  mother  was  born  in  England.  The  family  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1872  and  settled  at  Pittsburgh.  John  K.  Tener  was  educated  in 
the  public  and  the  high  schools  of  Pittsburgh,  and  after  leaving  school 
he  entered  into  the  manufacturing  business  in  the  same  city. 

In  1885,  1888-1890  he  played  professional  baseball  with  the  Chicago 
National  League  team,  and  was  with  this  team  when  it  made  its  famous 
tour  around  the  world. 

In  1891  he  became  associated  with  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Charleroi,  first  as  cashier  and  then  as  president.  In  1904  he  was  elected 
Grand  Treasurer  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  in 
1907  he  was  elected  Grand  Exalted  Ruler  of  the  same  order. 

He  was  nominated  and  elected  as  the  Representative  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  District,  comprising  the  counties  of  Washington,  Lawrence  and 
Beaver,  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  in  1908,  and  was  re- 
nominated for  the  same  position  in  1910,  but  did  not  come  up  for  election 
as  he  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Republican  party  for  Governor  at 
the  convention  held  at  Harrisburg,  June  22,  1910.  He  was  elected  at 
the  regular  November  election  over  both  the  Democratic  and  the  Key- 
stone party  candidates.  At  this  election  he  received  415,614  votes. 
William  H.  Berry,  the  Keystone  candidate,  received  382,127  votes,  and 
Webster  Grim,  the  Democratic  candidate  received  but  129,395  votes,  as 
Berry  had  drawn  away  a  large  proportion  of  the  regular  Democratic 
vote.  Lewis  Emery,  the  Democratic  candidate  at  the  preceding  elec- 
tion for  Governor,  had  received  458,054  votes. 

Governor  Tener  was  inaugurated  on  January  17,  191 1.  In  his  inau- 
gural address  he  said,  after  paying  a  high  tribute  to  his  predecessor,  Gov- 
ernor Stuart,  in  referring  to  the  small  progress  made  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  highways  of  the  State : 

With  a  total  of  97,000  miles  of  public  roads,  but  700  miles  have  been  improved  by  the 
State.  The  time  has  come  when  an  active  effort  must  be  made.  A  general  plan  of 
State-wide  road  improvement  should  be  adopted.  To  do  this  will  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  large  sum,  far  beyond  the  ordinary  revenues,  and  the  necessary  funds  can  be 
raised  only  by  an  addition  to  the  State  debt  for  that  purpose.  To  effect  this  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  will  be  necessary,  which  could  not  be  operative  until  after  a  ratify- 
ing election  in  1913 ;  but  in  the  meantime  a  comprehensive  scheme  could  be  worked  out, 
and  all  monies  available  from  current  revenues  can  be  used  for  construction,  as  would 
from  time  to  time  be  determined  practicable My   present   thought   is.   as   a 
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beginning,  that  the  State  should  construct  at  least  one  road  between  adjoining  county 
seats,  and  to  these  other  roads  could,  from  time  to  time,  be  added  until  the  general 

improvement   would   be  consummated In   my   opinion  a    reorganization   of   our 

Highway  Department  is  necessary,  and  I  recommend  an  organization  more  comprehen- 
sive in  its  administration,  with  power,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Public  Grounds 
and  Buildings,  to  consider  and  execute  this  general  highway  plan. 

Governor  Tener  also  approved  of  the  plan  of  connecting  Lake  Erie 
with  the  Ohio  River  by  a  ship  canal  "if  a  practicable  plan  as  to  the  cost 
of  construction  and  operation  can  be  devised,"  which  will  provide  for 
shippers  transportation  at  a  less  cost  than  by  present  methods. 

On  October  31,  191 1,  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  through  the  Historical 
Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  celebrated  the  centennial  of  the  open- 
ing of  steam  navigation  on  the  Ohio.  On  November  2,  a  replica  of  the 
original  "New  Orleans"  left  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  to  make  the  trip 
which  the  first  steam  vessel  had  made  a  century  before.  The  Hon. 
William  H.  Stevenson,  president  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  later  chairman  of  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie  Ship  Canal, 
Congressman  Barchfield  and  a  number  of  others  took  charge  of  this  trip 
from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans.  The  author  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition as  the  personal  representative  of  Governor  Tener.  The  trip  from 
start  to  finish  was  an  ovation  at  every  city  and  town  along  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  was  a  plea  for  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Ohio  River  and  of  its  connection  with  the  great  lakes  by  a 
canal.  At  every  city  along  the  way  the  officials  of  the  city  and  of  all  the 
States  which  were  crossed,  urged  the  improvement  of  this  great  com- 
mercial waterway.  New  Orleans  was  reached  on  November  27,  when 
the  mayor  of  the  city,  Martin  Behrman,  and  the  members  of  the  Council 
of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  with  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
Port  of  New  Orleans  and  many  other  prominent  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals welcomed  the  expedition. 

President  Taft  was  present  at  the  exercises  when  the  "New  Orleans" 
was  christened  by  Mrs.  Nicholas  Longworth  (Alice  Roosevelt),  and  de- 
livered an  address,  just  previous  to  the  departure  from  Pittsburgh,  in 
which  he  urged  the  necessity  of  connecting  Pennsylvania  with  the  lakes 
and  with  the  Panama  Canal  by  the  improvements  which  had  been  sug- 
gested for  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Many  of  these  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  rivers,  but  the  Lake  Erie 
Ship  Canal  is  still  a  dream  of  the  future,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
failure  of  Pennsylvania  to  make  the  appropriations  necessary  for  her  part 
of  the  work.  When  this  dream  of  Tener,  Stevenson,  Patterson  and 
many  others  is  realized,  Pittsburgh  and  Pennsylvania  will  have  a  great 
water  highway  connecting  the  great  lakes,  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  with  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.     The 
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completion  of  such  a  work  will  mean  much  to  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  Keystone  State. 

The  people  living  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  have  little 
realization  of  what  this  development  will  mean  to  the  great  industrial  life 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  still  the  great 
artery  of  the  commerce  of  the  State,  and  the  great  tonnage  of  this  rail- 
way depends  upon  the  industries  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  Pittsburgh 
is  now  as  it  was  in  the  early  days,  "The  Gateway  of  the  West"  and  of 
the  South  as  well.  The  opening  of  the  vast  region  along  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  and  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Pacific,  with  an 
outlet  on  the  great  lakes,  will  do  more  to  develop  the  trade  of  the  Dela- 
ware with  this  great  world  of  commerce  than  anyone  can  now  imagine. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  191 1,  the  breaking  of  the  dam  of  the  Bay- 
less  Pulp  Mill,  situated  on  Freeman's  Run,  near  the  town  of  Austin, 
Potter  County,  almost  blotted  out  the  entire  town  of  Austin.  This 
disaster  recalled  the  similar  one  at  Johnstown  in  1889,  when  the  dam 
of  the  South  Fork  Club  broke.  Both  of  these  disasters  had  much  in 
common.  The  dam  of  the  Bayless  Mill  was  situated  in  a  narrow  valley 
through  which  ran  Freeman's  Run,  a  short  distance  above  the  mill,  which 
was  situated  above  the  town  of  Austin.  Heavy  rains  had  filled  the  dam 
to  overflowing,  and  a  sudden  deluge  of  water,  caused  by  what  was 
almost  a  cloud  burst,  broke  the  huge  concrete  walls  of  the  dam,  releasing 
the  water  in  a  perfect  deluge.  The  water  as  it  swept  down  the  narrow 
valley,  carried  before  it  the  great  stacks  of  wood  which  had  been  stored 
above  the  mill — for  grinding  into  pulp  for  the  making  of  paper.  This 
wood,  pushed  ahead  of  the  flood  of  water,  acted  as  a  battering  ram  to 
utterly  destroy  every  building  in  its  pathway.  All  of  the  houses,  banks, 
churches  and  stores  in  the  pathway  of  this  huge  battering  ram  were 
utterly  swept  away,  leaving  the  pathway  behind  as  clear  of  everything  as 
though  it  had  been  swept  by  a  gigantic  broom.  The  dam  broke  at 
about  3  :20  P.  M.,  and  the  author,  with  Mr.  W.  F.  DuBois,  John  F.  Stone 
and  R.  A.  Olmsted,  all  of  Coudersport,  reached  the  broken  dam  at  about 
4  o'clock.  The  people  were  dazed  by  the  sudden  calamity  and  were  wan- 
dering among  the  ruins  which  were  piled  up  along  the  valley,  seeking  for 
their  friends  and  loved  ones.  Soon  after  the  news  of  the  breaking  of  the 
dam  had  reached  the  surrounding  towns,  the  roads  were  filled  with 
people  coming  from  all  directions,  to  inquire  after  friends  and  relatives. 
Owing  to  the  heavy  rains  the  roads  by  night  were  almost  impassable. 
The  pile  of  debris  jammed  up  against  the  substantial  buildings  on  the 
main  street  was  burning,  and  by  nightfall  the  mountains  were  lighted 
by  the  blaze  of  flames  which  revealed  the  full  extent  of  the  disaster.  In 
this  lurid  light,  just  above  the  wreckage  of  the  town,  a  relief  association 
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was  organized,  consisting  of  W.  F.  DuBois,  as  chairman  and  M.  S.  Har- 
vey as  secretary,  to  look  after  the  immediate  needs  of  the  people.  On 
the  2d  of  October  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  hospital  at  Austin,  at  which 
time  a  permanent  relief  association  was  organized,  consisting  of  W.  F. 
DuBois,  president  and  George  P.  Donehoo  as  secretary,  with  authority 
to  solicit  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  people.  Soon  after  this  meeting  the 
secretary  was  appointed  by  the  American  Red  Cross  as  its  representative 
at  Austin.  Appeals  were  issued  for  contributions  of  money,  food,  cloth- 
ing and  other  needed  supplies. 

The  money  loss  of  this  disaster  can  hardly  be  estimated — some  were 
as,  high  as  $5,000,000.  The  loss  of  life,  according  to  the  official  records 
of  the  secretary,  was  seventy-five.  Of  the  bodies  found  sixty  were 
identified  and  fifteen  were  unidentified.  Many  others  may  have  perished 
in  the  disaster.  The  total  contributions,  in  cash,  of  the  Austin  Relief 
Association,  amounted  to  $62,978.56. 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  the  commissioner  of  health  of  the  State,  with 
his  splendid  corps  of  assistants,  did  valiant  service  in  all  of  the  relief 
work  and  in  preventing  any  epidemic  of  sickness  by  careful  attention  to 
everything  relating  to  hygienic  conditions.  The  light  and  water  sup- 
plies of  the  town  had  been  destroyed.  The  State  did  everything  in  its 
power  to  assist  in  all  of  the  work  of  relief  and  reconstruction.  Senator 
Frank  E.  Baldwin,  whose  home  was  in  Austin,  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
sufferers  by  this  calamity,  which  demanded  of  him  such  heavy  toll. 

Upon  the  ruins  of  the  desolated  Austin  of  191 1  a  larger  and  a  better 
Austin  has  been  builded.  The  people  arose  from  their  sorrow  and  the 
wreckage  of  their  homes  to  reconstruct  their  lives,  as  well  as  their  town. 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature,  January  7,  1913,  Governor 
Tener  says,  in  speaking  of  the  Austin  flood : 

On  September  30,  191 1,  at  Austin,  Potter  County,  a  masonry  dam  collapsed,  resulting 
in  the  destruction  of  the  town  and  the  loss  of  seventy-seven  lives.  A  similar  catastrophe 
occurred  at  Johnstown  in  the  year  1889.  Remedial  legislation  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  tragedies  should  be  enacted.  Immediately  upon  the  Austin  dam  failure,  I 
instructed  the  State  Water  Supply  Commission  to  institute  an  examination  of  all  exist- 
ing dams  of  importance  in  Pennsylvania.  This  Commission  has  declined,  with  my 
approval,  to  sanction  the  issuance  of  a  charter  to  any  water  power  company  until  the 
Legislature  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  granting  authority  to  said  Com- 
mission to  effectively  control  dams  in  all  essential  matters  pertaining  to  their  design, 
construction  and  operation. 

Governor  Tener  then,  in  the  same  message,  suggested  the  making  of 
a  survey  of  all  of  the  water  resources  of  the  State — thus  anticipating  the 
present  "Giant  Power  Survey"  by  a  number  of  years.  He  said,  in 
speaking  of  this  matter :  "There  is  but  one  course  to  pursue  in  the 
interests  of  all  the  people,  and  that  is  for  the  State  to  make  an  inventory 
of  its  water  resources,  stream  by  stream,  valley  by  valley,  and  district  by 
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district.  The  State  should  determine  where  reservoirs  may  be  con- 
structed to  minimize  floods,  to  store  water  for  power,  transportation  and 
supply  purposes,  and  to  increase  the  low  water  flow  of  the  streams  for  the 
benefit  of  navigation  and  the  improvement  of  the  purity  and  potability 
of  the  waters."  One  of  the  most  important  measures  approved  by  Gov- 
ernor Tener  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  191 1  was  the 
School  Code,  May  18.  This  lengthy  act  covered  everything  relating  to 
the  administration  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State.  It's  full  title 
(P.  L.  1919,  309)  is,  "An  act  to  establish  a  public  school  system  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  together  with  the  provisions  by  which 
it  shall  be  administered,  and  prescribing  penalties  for  the  violation 
thereof ;  providing  revenue  to  establish  and  maintain  the  same,  and  the 
method  of  collecting  such  revenue  ;  and  repealing  all  laws,  general,  special 
or  local,  or  any  parts  thereof,  that  are  or  may  be  inconsistent  therewith." 
Various  amendments  and  additions  have  been  made  to  this  code  from  the 
time  of  its  adoption  in  191 1  to  the  present  (1925).  As  now  constituted, 
it  consists  of  forty-one  articles,  divided  into  6,101  sections. 

Governor  Tener  in  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly  in  191 3  says : 
"The  new  School  Code  has  gone  into  effect  everywhere  efficiently,  and 
has  been  sustained  by  the  courts  with  no  important  exceptions.  It  is 
therefore  urged  that  no  changes  in  the  school  laws  be  made  until  the 
code  has  had  a  reasonable  time  to  be  fully  tested  by  experience." 

Governor  Tener,  in  order  that  the  tangible  assets  of  the  Common- 
wealth might  be  known,  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  the  execu- 
tive controller,  the  deputy  auditor-general  and  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic grounds  and  buildings,  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  commission  made  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation and  reported  that  the  total  assets  were  $62,743,876.35,  divided 
as  follows:  Real  estate,  $49,356,392.84;  personal  property,  $5,625,766.35; 
general  fund  and  sinking  fund  in  the  State  treasury,  $7,761,717.15  (as  of 
May  31,  1914). 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  "Sproul  Road  Bill"  of  191 1,  a  complete 
survey  of  all  of  the  State  highways  was  made,  and  maps  and  tables  of 
statistics  were  prepared,  covering  9,000  miles  of  State  highways.  It  is 
upon  the  foundation  of  this  work  that  the  present  splendid  highway  sys- 
tem of  Pennsylvania  has  been  carried  out. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  made  in  his  message  two  years 
before,  an  inventory  of  the  water  resources  of  the  State  was  made. 
This  inventory  deals  with  water  supplies,  water  power,  lakes  and  ponds, 
descriptions  of  all  named  streams,  floods,  navigation,  culm  in  the  streams 
of  the  anthracite  coal  region,  a  study  of  the  methods  of  flood  relief  in 
the  Turtle  Creek  Valley,  purity,  forestation  and  fish. 

The  Governor  devotes  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  "Development 
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and  Conservation  of  the  Resources  of  the  State."  He  presents  many 
most  illuminating  and  appalling  facts  bearing  upon  this  subject.  He 
says :  "Of  all  States  in  the  Union,  Pennsylvania  ranks  first  in  the  produc- 
tion of  coal,  coke,  iron  and  steel,  cement,  glass  and  leather,  railroad  cars 
and  some  manufactured  articles.  It  holds  second  place  in  various 
products,  including  textiles  and  electrical  machinery,  and  in  tobacco 
manufacturing.  To  long  maintain  supremacy  in  these  lines  our  natural 
resources  must  be  conserved. 

In  no  way  is  the  waste  of  natural  resources  better  illustrated  than 
by  coke  manufacture  in  beehive  ovens.  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1912, 
had  43,347  active  beehive  ovens,  which  produced  but  587  short  tons  of 
coke  per  oven.  For  every  100  tons  of  bituminous  coal  used  these  ovens 
produced  only  66  tons  of  coke.  They  destroyed  34  tons  of  every  100 
tons.  On  the  other  hand,  by-product  ovens  yield  73.8  tons  of  coke  from 
every  100  tons  of  coal,  and  they  do  more.  They  produce  gas,  tar,  and 
ammonia  by-products.  In  the  year  1912  the  1,442  ovens  produced  ap- 
proximately $2,300,000  worth  of  by-products  in  addition  to  1,974,619 
short  tons  of  coke.  The  value  of  by-products  was  about  four-tenth  of 
the  value  of  the  by-product  coke.  If  the  coke  made  in  beehive  ovens 
in  the  year  1912  had  been  made  in  by-product  ovens  4,077,765  tons  of  coal 
and  about  $37,500,000  worth  of  by-products  would  have  been  saved." 

These  figures  are  most  appalling,  when  they  are  studied.  The  author 
a  number  of  years  ago,  when  living  in  the  Connellsville  region,  prepared 
a  paper  showing  the  fearful  loss  of  valuable  by-products  of  coal  which  has 
been  going  on  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  since  the  time  of  its  first  manu- 
facture at  the  Fayette  Coke  Works  in  184 1.  It  requires  24,000,000  tons  of 
coal  to  make  16,000,000  tons  of  coke,  and  in  the  making  of  this  coke  in 
the  beehive  oven,  the  following  by-products  are  lost  absolutely  : 

Tar   216,000,000  gallons 

Ammonium  Sulphate 600,000,000  pounds 

Light  Oils 72,000,000  gallons 

Gas   120,000,000,000  cubic  feet 

What  the  significance  of  this  waste  really  is  can  be  appreciated  when 
it  is  understood  that  the  total  amount  of  manufactured  gas  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  but  27,000,000,000  cubic  feet  annually.  The  beehive  oven  is 
therefore  each  year  uselessly  wasting  four  and  a  half  times  as  much  gas 
as  is  used  in  the  entire  State.  This  is  the  most  fearful  and  criminal 
waste  which  has  ever  been  committed  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania, 
even  including  the  crime  of  cutting  down  the  vast  primeval  forests  of 
hemlock  for  the  sake  of  the  bark  of  the  trees — the  billions  of  feet  of 
splendid  wood  being  allowed  to  rot  on  the  mountain  sides. 

Coal  is  in  many  ways  the  most  wonderful  mineral  in  the  world.  It 
is  worth  more  than  gold  in  the  value  of  its  products.     There  is  hardly 
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anything  which  cannot  be  made  from  bituminous  coal.  Coke,  tar,  gas, 
oil,  analine  dyes,  explosives,  medicines,  antiseptics,  perfumes,  etc.,  etc., 
are  all  made  from  coal,  and,  in  the  manufacture  of  coke,  all  of  these  more 
valuable  by-products  are  simply  wasted.  They  are  all  thrown  off  into 
the  air,  to  ruin  trees,  pollute  the  atmosphere  and  cover  everything  with  a 
destructive  coating  of  black,  oily  soot,  which  otherwise  would  have  pro- 
duced almost  unlimited  wealth.  Gold  is  nothing  but  gold.  Coal  is 
almost  everything  but  food,  and  it  may  some  day  be  discovered  that  this 
stored  up  sunshine  of  past  ages  is  also  a  source  of  food  supply.  Fat  is 
nothing  but  carbon,  and  coal  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  mineral 
carbon. 

The  amount  of  wealth,  power,  heat  and  life-sustaining  elements  which 
have  been  utterly  wasted  in  the  beehive  oven  in  Pennsylvania  since  1841 
would  probably  represent  far  more  than  the  total  value  of  all  of  the  real 
and  personal  property  in  the  State  to-day.  The  waste  of  Pennsylvania's 
timber,  coal,  oil  and  gas  resources  is  one  of  the  most  gigantic  in  the 
history  of  humanity.  The  white  man  to-day  is  paying  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  food  supply  which  the  Great  Spirit  gave  the  Red  man  in 
the  almost  countless  millions  of  buffalo  which  once  roamed  over  the 
plains  of  the  West,  which  were  wantonly  killed  for  the  sake  of  their 
hides.  He  cut  down  the  almost  unlimited  forests  of  hemlock  for  the 
sake  of  the  bark,  and  he  burned  up  billions  of  tons  of  coal,  for  the  sake 
of  the  coke,  and  he  will  pay  for  these  acts  of  criminal  wastefulness  also. 

The  author  recently  returned  from  a  trip  into  the  region  of  the  great 
hemlock  forests  of  Potter  County,  which  were  cut  down  for  the  sake  of 
the  bark.  To-day  men  are  gathering  up  the  fragments  of  the  giant 
trees,  which  have  not  rotted  away,  and  are  selling  the  wood  to  chemical 
plants  for  $8  a  cord,  which  is  more  than  the  bark  for  which  the  tree  was 
sacrificed,  was  worth.  Governor  Pennypacker,  Governor  Stuart,  Gov- 
ernor Tener  and  Governor  Sproul  were  all  on  the  right  track  when  they 
started  the  movement  for  the  conservation  of  the  fast  failing  resources  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  regions  along  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valleys,  once  the  richest 
and  most  populous  in  the  world,  are  to-day  nothing  but  desolate  expanses 
of  sand-swept  areas  of  deserts.  We  wonder  why  great  civilizations  and 
populous  Nations  pass  away  and  leave  hardly  a  trace  behind.  They  did 
what  we  are  doing.  When  a  man  exhausts  his  bank  account  he  fails. 
When  a  Nation  exhausts  its  natural  resources  in  the  great  bank  in  which 
they  have  been  deposited,  it  dies.  Governor  Tener  also  called  attention 
to  the  need  of  the  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  River  Canal,  in  which  he  was 
vitally  interested.  He  said:  "The  most  important  point  where  the  trans- 
portation system  needs  strengthening  is  that  between  the  Ohio  River  and 
Lake  Erie,  where  approximately  50,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  coal  and  coke 
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move  annually  between  the  lake  and  the  Pittsburgh  and  Mahoning 
Valley  districts.  Pittsburgh's  supremacy  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  is 
to  be  maintained  only  by  cheap  ore." 

On  June  15,  1914,  in  accordance  with  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  passed  June  5,  1913,  the  battle  flags  of  Pennsylvania  com- 
mands in  the  Civil  and  Spanish-American  wars  were  transferred  from 
the  State  Museum  to  the  cases  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  with  im- 
pressive ceremonies. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  1913,  Governor  Tener  approved  of  an  act  consti- 
tuting the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission,  which  had  as  its  purpose 
the  preservation  and  marking  of  historic  sites,  and  for  the  collection 
of  articles  of  historic  interest  for  the  State  Museum.  On  the  22d  of 
June,  1917,  this  act  was  amended,  giving  the  commission  authority  to 
publish  or  re-publish  manuscripts  and  books  of  historical  interest  and 
to  conduct  historical  and  archaeological  expeditions  of  its  own  initiative 
or  in  conjunction  with  other  individuals  and  organizations.  Governor 
Tener  appointed  as  members  of  this  commission  Senator  William  C. 
Sproul,  the  sponsor  of  the  bill ;  Hampton  L.  Carson,  William  H.  Steven- 
son, George  P.  Donehoo  and  W.  U.  Hensel.  The  commission  organized 
on  March  21,  1914,  by  electing  William  C.  Sproul  chairman  (who  served 
in  this  capacity  until  his  election  as  Governor),  George  P.  Donehoo, 
secretary  ;  William  H.  Stevenson,  treasurer,  and  Thomas  L.  Montgomery, 
State  librarian,  curator.  This  commission  lost,  by  death,  February  27, 
1915,  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  members,  the  Hon.  W.  U.  Hensel, 
former  attorney-general.  Hon.  A.  E.  Sisson,  former  auditor-general, 
was  appointed  to  fill  this  vacancy.  After  the  election  of  the  chairman 
to  the  Governorship,  in  1919,  William  H.  Stevenson  was  elected  chair- 
man and  William  Perrine,  editor  of  the  "Philadelphia  Bulletin,"  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Perrine  died  shortly  after  his  appoint- 
ment. His  place  was  filled  by  Charlemagne  Tower,  ex-ambassador  to 
Germany. 

This  commission  served  until  after  the  commencement  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Pinchot,  when  a  new  commission,  consisting  of 
Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  chairman ;  Albert  Cook  Myers,  secretary ;  Henry 
D.  Paxson,  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Black  and  E.  Maclay  Gearhart 
was  appointed. 

The  old  commission  erected  many  markers  and  monuments  through- 
out the  State,  the  most  expensive  of  which  were  the  monument  to  Colonel 
William  Crawford,  at  Connellsville ;  the  monument  in  honor  of  George 
Washington,  at  Waterford,  and  the  Fort  Meigs  monument  at  the  site  of 
the  fort,  near  Toledo,  Ohio.  It  also  purchased  the  site  of  the  powder 
magazine  at  Fort  Augusta,  at  Sunbury,  and  the  site  of  Fort  Morris,  at 
Shippensburg — in  conjunction  with  the  Civic  Club.     Through  its  sec- 
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retary,  it  conducted  an  archaeological  expedition  in  the  summer  of  1916, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Museum  of  American  Indians,  Heye  Founda- 
tion, and  Dr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  of  Andover,  Massachusetts.  The 
State  Museum  contains  several  fine  collections  of  Indian  artifacts,  which 
were  purchases  by  the  commission. 

One  of  the  important  works  of  the  commission  was  the  marking  of  all 
of  the  chief  points  of  interest  on  the  Brandywine  battlefield.  The  com- 
mission also  became  the  trustee  of  the  valuable  and  historic  grounds  and 
buildings  of  the  Harmony  Society,  or  Economy  Society,  at  Ambridge. 

The  new  commission,  under  the  direction  of  its  chairman  and  secre- 
tary is  doing  a  most  valuable  work  in  the  marking  of  historic  sites.  It  is 
also  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  first  commission  in  the  erection  of  a 
monument  at  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Bushy  Run. 

To  Governor  Tener  is  due  much  of  the  credit  for  the  institution  of 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law.  In  one  of  his  messages  to  the 
Legislature  he  called  for  "the  creation  of  an  industrial  accidents  com- 
mission to  consist  of  seven  members  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  fair 
compensation  for  those  injured  and  the  families  of  those  killed  in  mines, 
factories,  stores  and  upon  railroads,  ships  wharves  and  in  all  industrial 
establishments." 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  was  created  during  his  ad- 
ministration, as  were  other  bureaus  and  agencies  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  State. 

One  of  the  newspapers  said  at  the  close  of  his  administration : 

The  administration  of  John  K.  Tener,  as  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  will  go  down 
in  history  as  outstanding.  He  was  a  staunch  respecter  of  the  Constitution  and  thoroughly 
believed  that  the  three  great  branches  of  government — executive,  legislative  and  judicial 
— must  be  separate  and  distinct,  and  that  the  functions  of  one  should  never  encroach 
upon  the  functions  of  the  other. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
ADMINISTRATION    OF   MARTIN    G.    BRUMBAUGH,    1915-1919. 

Martin  Grove  Brumbaugh  was  born  in  Huntingdon  County,  April 
14,  1862.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering  at  Juniata 
College  in  1881,  and  M.  E.  in  1883,  B.  S^  in  1885,  and  Master  of  Science 
in  1887.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  gave  him  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  1894,  Ph.  D.,  in  1895  and  LL.  D.  in  1901.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  in  1915. 

Dr.  Brumbaugh  was  superintendent  of  schools  of  Huntingdon  County 
from  1884  to  1890,  president  of  Juniata  College  in  1905-6,  and  was  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  Philadelphia  from  1906  until  he  became  Governor. 
He  was  conductor  of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  Louisiana  from  1886  to 
1891.  Was  the  first  commissioner  of  education  of  Porto  Rico,  in  which 
he  introduced  American  system  of  education  within  two  years ;  was 
professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1895-1900,  and 
from  1902  to  1906.  He  was  also  the  author  of  many  books  relating  to 
education,  history,  biography,  etc. 

On  May  19,  1914,  he  was  nominated  as  Governor  at  the  first  direct 
primary,  and  was  elected  on  November  3,  1914.  At  this  election  he  re- 
ceived 588,705  votes  to  453,880  cast  for  his  Democratic  opponent,  Vance 
C.  McCormick.     He  was  inaugurated  on  January  19,  191 5. 

Governor  Brumbaugh  in  his  inaugural  address  made  many  statements 
which  are  worthy  of  thought.     He  said,  among  other  things : 

We  have  been  over-lawed.  We  have  gone  too  far  upon  the  theory  that  legislation  is 
the  cure  of  our  social,  economic  and  political  ills.  We  have  actually  made  legal  criminals 
when,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  we  should  have  addressed  ourselves  to  the  vastly  more  worthy 
task  of  educating  our  people  into  an  increasing  love  for  liberty,  respect  for  law  and 
devotion  to  our  American  civilization.  We  should  never  make  a  law  that  in  its  opera- 
tion will  work  harm  to  the  many,  and  good  only  to  the  selfish  or  potential  few.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  government  to  make  it  easy  to  do  right  and  difficult  to  do  wrong.  We 
need  few  additional  laws.  We  could  well  afford  to  repeal  many  more  than  we  enact.  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  we  may  plan  together  to  reduce  enactments  to  a  minimum,  to 
reject  all  laws  that  do  not  hold  the  assurance  of  good  to  many  and  so  to  facilitate  legis- 
lation as  to  give  to  the  people  the  few  vital  enactments  they  need  and  deserve,  and  when 
this  is  done  the  Legislature  should  adjourn. 

In  another  paragraph  he  says :  "Our  laws  should  be  not  only  reg- 
ulators of  procedure,  but  educators  of  the  public  conscience.  Our  great 
assets  are  not  material,  but  spiritual.  A  government  that  enriches  life 
and  widens  people's  vision  will  endure.  No  other  is  worthy  of  the 
name.  If  we  address  ourselves  anew  to  this  holy  experiment  we  shall 
easily  add  unto  it  all  essential  material  good." 
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That  the  Governor  meant  what  he  said  in  this  address  is  proven  by 
the  large  number  of  bills  which  he  vetoed,  and  in  the  reasons  assigned  by 
him  for  refusing  to  approve  them.  In  his  objections  to  "A  joint  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  alleged 
maladministration  in  public  office,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor," 
he  says :  "It  has  no  constructive  purpose  or  aim.  It  is  solely  a  partisan, 
factional  measure  to  give  an  interested  faction  a  powerful  political  club 
to  compel  its  opponents,  and  indeed  all  independent  citizens,  to  bow  a 
subservient  knee  or  suffer  the  consequences. 

The  committee  it  creates  would  have  full  power  to  investigate  all 
State,  city,  county,  borough  and  township  officials.  It  can  even  in- 
vestigate individuals,  and  could  protect  its  political  friends  and  menace 
its  innocent  political  opponents.  Such  power  never  should  be  given  to 
any  one.  It  was  never  intended  to  be  and  cannot  lawfully  be  exercised 
by  any  legislative  committee  in  a  constitutional  government.  No  essen- 
tial good  can  flow  from  such  a  commission  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 
.  .  .  Moreover,  the  entire  field  of  fact  and  the  entire  truth  relative  to 
the  administration  of  the  State's  business  can  be  known  at  any  time  by 
any  body  without  any  expense  whatever." 

Governor  Brumbaugh  vetoed  211  bills  in  the  session  of  191 5  and  198  in 
the  session  of  1917. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  inaugural  address  he  says :  "Pennsylvania 
has  always  given  home  and  haven  to  the  people  of  the  civilized  world. 
Here  we  have  had  for  a  quarter  of  a  millenium  the  most  heterogeneous 
population  of  any  State.  There  has  never  been  persecution  or  oppres- 
sion. In  peace,  in  order,  in  brotherhood,  we  have  grown  into  a  mighty 
people,  an  empire  of  substantial  purposes.  Our  people  are  law  abiding 
and  liberty  loving.     They  want  the  right  things  to  prevail." 

These  statements  are  most  significant,  as  they  are  true.  From  the 
time  of  the  first  Lieutenant-Governors  under  the  proprietary,  through- 
out the  entire  history  of  the  State,  through  the  years  of  conflict  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  the  Revolution,  the  War  with  Great  Britain, 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  upheaval  caused  by  the  great  World  War,  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  regardless  of  party,  have  always  sought  to  have 
"the  right  things  to  prevail."  There  have  been  bitter  factional  political 
fights,  resulting  in  political  upheavals,  and,  sometimes,  in  almost  political 
chaos.  But  the  people  of  the  great  Commonwealth  have  always  sought 
to  have  the  "right  things  to  prevail,"  and  they  have  prevailed,  and  they 
will  prevail  so  long  as  the  people  regard  the  State  as  a  Commonwealth 
in  whose  success  they  all  have  a  part,  and  in  whose  honor  they  are  all 
equally  responsible. 

Few  people  realized  what  a  great  calamity  was  to  sweep  over  the 
world,  brought  about  by  selfish  ambition  and  utterly  false  ideals  concern- 
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ing  the  real  purpose  of  government,  when  these  words  were  spoken  by 
the  Governor.  The  storm  which  had  been  brewing  for  years  suddenly 
broke  upon  defenceless  Belgium  before  it  broke  upon  an  almost  equally 
unprepared  France  when  Germany  defied  the  world  in  her  attempt  to 
force  her  will  upon  the  democracies  of  the  world.  Pennsylvania  had  not 
then  entered  into  the  conflict  which  was  to  involve  the  world,  in  a 
struggle  that  "right  things"  might  prevail.  But,  when  Pennsylvania 
entered  into  that  conflict,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Nation's  President 
and  the  State's  Governor,  the  tide  was  turned  and  "right  things"  did 
prevail.  And  the  success  of  that  conflict  was,  in  a  great  measure,  due 
to  the  supplies  and  men  furnished  by  the  Keystone  State. 

While  the  most  important  matters  taking  place  in  the  administration 
of  Governor  Brumbaugh  are  mentioned  in  Chapter  Sixteen,  relating  to 
the  World  War,  a  few  of  these  matters  may  be  fittingly  noted  in  this 
connection.  In  his  message  in  1919,  he  says,  in  speaking  of  the  Banking 
Department: 

The  Banking  Department  in  this  war  crisis  has  had  laid  upon  it  unusual  burdens 
of  great  delicacy  and  responsibility.  .  .  .  The  resources  of  the  fiscal  institutions  under 
the  supervision  of  this  Department  in  November,  1914,  amounted  to  $2,705,067,733,  and 
in  September,  1918,  to  $3,547,097,855,  a  gain  of  $842,030,123.  The  income  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  like  period  was  $307,801.62.  These  institutions  subscribed  to  the  several 
liberty  loans  $787,645,500 — an  expression  in  the  concrete  of  a  service  perhaps  without  a 
parallel  in  fiscal  agencies  under  state  control.  ...  In  1917,  by  action  of  the  Legis- 
lature, I  appointed  a  Commission  to  codify  and  revise  the  banking  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. ...  It  is  hoped  that  you  will  enact  a  law  to  make  it  impossible  for 
irresponsible  promoters  to  enter  semi-rural  communities  and  at  a  large  profit  to  the 
promoter  seek  to  establish  state  banks  where  there  is  really  no  need  for  such  fiscal 
agencies.  The  outcome  is  disasterous  to  the  community  and  menaces  the  stability  of  a 
fiscal  policy  that  should  be  and  is,  with  this  exception,  a  proper  source  of  pride  to  our 
people.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  men  of  our  fiscal  institutions  answered  the  call  to  the  colors 
and  marched  to  an  immortal  fame.  .  .  .  When  the  liberty  loans  were  submitted  to  the 
people,  the  officers  of  our  state  banks,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  National  banks 
located  in  Pennsylvania,  took  up  the  great  task  of  selling  the  large  quota  of  bonds 
assigned  to  us.  They  organized  the  state.  They  led  the  movement.  They  gave  them- 
selves heroically  to  the  service  of  their  country,  and  at  a  great  financial  loss  to  them- 
selves and  their  companies  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  this  great  work.  It  is  a 
most  commendable  record  and  some  fitting  recognition  should  be  made  by  the  Com- 
monwealth to  those  patriotic  men  who  have  demonstrated  that  the  spirit  of  Robert 
Morris,  Stephen  Girard,  and  Jay  Cooke  is  still  alive  in  this  Commonwealth  and  that 
the  proud  record  of  Pennsylvania  in  leading  in  the  fiscal  activities  of  the  nation  in  a 
war  period  has  been  maintained.  In  all  this  great  service  the  Department  has  had  a 
leading  part. 

The  work  of  securing  the  property  of  the  Capitol  Park  Extension, 
which  was  begun  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Tener,  was 
completed  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Brumbaugh.  In  this 
work  the  commission  secured  for  the  Commonwealth  twenty-seven  acres 
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in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  involving  more  than  five 
hundred  separate  titles  and  numerous  corporate  interests.  The  plans 
for  this  extension  included  a  memorial  bridge  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  Pennsylvania  in  the  World  War.  This  bridge  is  to  extend  eastward  on 
State  Street  to  the  hills  beyond  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  All  of  the 
structures  standing  upon  the  ground  purchased  were  removed,  and  more 
than  85,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  removed  in  the  grading  of  the 
tract.  Governor  Brumbaugh  well  said :  "When  the  plans  are  carried  to 
completion,  Pennsylvania  will  have  as  her  Capitol  the  finest  group  of 
buildings  with  the  fairest  setting  of  any  Capitol  in  any  country."  The 
model  of  the  improvements  in  this  Capitol  Park  Extension  are  still  on 
view  in  the  Capitol  building,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  rotunda. 

The  mural  paintings  of  Violet  Oakley,  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  were 
formally  unveiled  in  January,  1917,  with  appropriate  exercises  in  which 
Miss  Oakley  took  part.  On  the  south  wall,  to  the  left,  is  the  painting 
"The  Little  Sanctuary  in  the  Wilderness,"  to  the  right  is  the  "Slave  Ship 
Ransomed."  The  north  wall  panels  were  unveiled  on  Lincoln's  birthday, 
1917  and  represent  great  events  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  their  relation  to  the  Federal  Union.  Washington  march- 
ing through  Philadelphia,  the  Constitutional  Convention  (1787),  Meade 
at  Gettysburg  and  Lincoln's  address  at  Gettysburg.  All  of  the  other  pic- 
tures on  the  north  wall  are  the  works  of  Miss  Oakley. 

During  Governor  Brumbaugh's  administration,  the  State  added  to  its 
forest  lands  by  purchase  26,055  acres,  making  the  total  acreage  1,029,023, 
the  total  cost  of  which  was  $2,342,918,  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.27  per 
acre.     A  conservative  value  of  these  lands,  held  in  1919,  was  $10,575,000. 

Governor  Brumbaugh,  like  his  three  predecessors,  and  also  his  suc- 
cessor, was  a  friend  of  the  State  Library  and  Museum.  He  said  in  his 
last  message :  "This  is  a  great  educational  plant,  too  little  appreciated 
and  too  niggardly  supported.  .  .  .  The  librarian  (Dr.  Montgomery) 
and  his  staff  were  indefatigable  in  securing  libraries  for  our  soldiers  and 
sailors."  The  work  which  was  done  by  Dr.  Montgomery  in  supplying 
books  and  magazines  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  during  the  entire  period 
of  the  war,  was  one  of  the  most  useful  things  which  was  done  by  any 
division  of  war  welfare  activity. 

Governor  Brumbaugh  gives  an  outline  of  the  activity  in  the  National 
Guard,  after  its  reorganization  in  1915,  and  then  briefly  sketches  its  en- 
trance into  the  World  War.  "On  June  18,  1916,  the  National  Guard  was 
mobilized  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  by  July  5  were  en- 
trained at  Mount  Gretna  and  sent  to  El  Paso,  Texas.  The  total  strength 
of  the  force  sent  to  the  Mexican  border  was  818  officers  and  14,178  men. 
Some  returned  late  in  1916  and  other  units  remained  in  Texas  until  the 
spring  of  1917.     Soon  thereafter  the  entire  guard,  the  flower  and  chivalry 
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of  our  young  manhood,  was  called  into  the  National  service  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Camp  Hancock,  and  on  June  4,  1018,  sailed  as  the  28th  Division 
of  the  National  Army  to  France.  They  have  won  undying  fame  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  will  soon  come  home  in  honor  and  in  victory.  A  grate- 
ful Commonwealth  should  give  them  fitting  welcome  and  recognition." 
(A  complete  history  of  the  28th  Division  and  all  of  the  commands 
composing  it  is  given  in  the  illustrated  five  volume  publication,  "The 
Twenty-eighth    Division,    Pennsylvania's   Guard,   in   the   World   War," 

I923)- 

Governor  Brumbaugh  in  speaking  of  Valley  Forge  and  Camp  Curtin, 
says: 

Valley  Forge,  the  mecca  of  Americans,  has  had  a  new  baptism  of  interest  and 
affection.  The  spirit  of  the  men  who  suffered  there  animated  the  men  who  fought  in 
France.  The  meaning  of  Valley  Forge  has  been  written  anew  upon  the  hearts  of  all 
liberty  loving  peoples.  The  memorial  park  has  been  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of 
several  hundreds  of  acres  of  historic  land,  and  money  for  the  purchase  of  more  should 
be  provided.  The  Great  Arch  of  Victory,  a  gift  of  the  National  Government  was 
formally  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth  by  Hon.  Champ  Clark  in  the  presence  of 
many  national  Senators  and  Congressmen  together  with  thousands  of  patriotic 
citizens.  .    .    . 

Camp  Curtin,  now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  and  the  place 
from  which  all  Pennsylvania  volunteers  entered  the  national  army  in  the 
Civil  War  has  been  purchased  by  the  Commonwealth  and  set  aside  as  a 
permanent  memorial  to  our  Pennsylvania  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War.  In 
due  time  this  park  should  be  suitably  developed  and  fitting  memorials 
erected  thereon."  As  is  stated  in  another  chapter,  this  park  has  been 
beautified  and  a  handsome  monument,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of 
Governor  Curtin,  has  been  erected.  The  site  is  now  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Harrisburg. 

The  Valley  Forge  Park  Commission,  of  which  Gabriel  H.  Moyer  is 
chairman,  and  Albert  Cook  Myers,  secretary,  is  still  carrying  out  the 
plans  for  the  beautifying  and  marking  of  this  historic  place.  After  the 
centennial  celebration  held  at  Valley  Forge,  June  19,  1878,  a  corporation 
known  as  the  Centennial  and  Memorial  Association  of  Valley  Forge 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  headquarters  property  and 
adjacent  lands  "as  a  memorial  park  for  all  time  to  come."  This  cor- 
poration controlled  by  the  headquarters  property  until  it  was  acquired 
by  the  Valley  Forge  Park  Commission,  which  was  created  by  an  act  of 
Assembly,  May  30,  1893.  The  various  appropriations  made  by  the 
Legislature  and  the  purposes  for  which  these  were  expended,  are  given 
in  the  reports  of  the  commission. 

At  the  centennial,  held  June  19,  1878,  Governor  Hartranft  presided 
and  Major-General  David  McM.  Gregg  acted  as  marshal.       Governor 
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Brumbaugh  made  the  address  of  acceptance  of  the  Washington  Memorial 
Arch,  in  reply  to  Champ  Clark,  at  the  exercises  on  June  19,  1917. 

In  closing  his  address,  he  said :  "This  is  Pennsylvania.  She  has  ever 
led  in  all  that  national  enterprise  commands,  and  she  to-day  accepts  this 
memorial  as  a  new  pledge  of  national  fealty  and  world-wide  democracy. 
Where  stand  Valley  Forge  and  Pennsylvania,  there  stand  the  hopes,  the 
aspirations,  the  glories  of  the  human  kind." 

Hon.  Champ  Clark,  in  his  address  of  presentation,  said :  "By  one  of 
those  strange  accidents  which  puzzle  even  philosophers,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  appreciative  histories  of  the  American  Revolution  ever  written 
is  by  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  an  Englishman,  the  nephew  and 
biographer  of  Lord  Macaulay.  Describing  Washington's  encampment 
here,  he  says:  'That  little  village  (Valley  Forge)  clustered  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  ravine,  gave  a  name  to  what,  as  time  goes  on,  bids  fair  to  be 
the  most  celebrated  encampment  in  the  world's  history.' " 

June  19  is  taken  as  the  anniversary  day  because  it  was  upon  June  19, 
1778,  that  the  newly  created  battalions  of  the  army  of  Washington 
marched  away  in  pursuit  of  the  British  Army  of  occupation,  which  on 
the  same  day  vacated  Philadelphia. 

The  work  of  the  State  police  during  the  trying  times  of  the  World 
Wan  fully  justified  the  creation  of  this  department  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment. This  splendid  body  of  men,  which  made  a  reputation  for  them- 
selves, equalled  only  by  the  Northwestern  Mounted  Police  of  Canada, 
was  organized  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  May  2,  1905,  under 
Colonel  John  C.  Groome,  who  served  until  1920  as  the  superintendent  of 
State  police.  This  body  of  police  was  organized  to  do  away  with  the 
system  of  "Coal  and  Iron  Police,"  which  had  come  into  vogue.  Some 
years  as  many  as  4,572  of  these  policemen  were  appointed.  There  were 
many  complaints  against  this  system,  and  the  State  police  were  organ- 
ized to  do  away  with  this  unsatisfactory  system  and  to  give  the  State  a 
force  of  men  directly  under  its  control  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order.  The  experiment  was 
watched  with  great  interest  by  other  States,  a  number  of  which  have  since 
organized  similar  bodies  of  State  constabulary.  Many  serious  outbreaks 
of  lawlessness  have  been  ended  without  calling  out  the  National  Guard 
by  the  quiet  but  firm  and  effective  service  of  these  men. 

Governor  Brumbaugh,  in  1919,  said  : 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Police  have  steadily  justified  in  every  way  the  fine  spirit 
of  service  accorded  them  by  thoughtful  men.  They  are  unobtrusive,  quiet,  earnest, 
conscientious  and  effective  agents  of  peace  and  order.  .  .  .  The  chief  of  the  force 
(Col.  Groome)  is  now  and  for  a  year  has  been  in  the  National  army.  In  his  absence 
Captain  George  F.  Lumb  has  had  charge  of  the  force  and  has  directed  it  most  capably 
and  efficiently.  .    .    .  They  are  a  credit  to  Pennsylvania,  and  sister  states  are  turning 
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to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police  policy  as  the  type  for  general  adoption.  New  York  has 
already  created  a  similar  force.  The  call  to  arms  depleted  the  force.  The  excessive 
burdens  of  maintaining  peace  in  a  period  of  unrest  fell  upon  this  reduced  force.  En- 
listments could  not  be  made  because  of  the  national  needs  and  the  inadequate  com- 
pensation given  these  men.  With  our  entire  National  Guard  out  of  the  State  and  in  the 
Federal  service  on  the  Mexican  border  and  later  in  France,  the  care  of  life  and  prop- 
erty in  Pennsylvania  devolved  upon  this  force.  The  situation  was  further  rendered 
critical  by  the  reason  of  the  fact  that  many  of  our  men,  due  to  their  especial  qualifica- 
tions, were  authorized  to  serve  the  National  government  in  the  Secret  Service.  In  the 
crisis  of  this  concern  the  influenza  epidemic  swept  the  State.  Seven  of  the  force  gave 
their  lives  heroically  and  many  others  were  stricken.  The  force  was  used  largely  to 
alleviate  conditions.    They  did  these  duties  commandingly  well. 

George  F.  Lumb  resigned  his  position  as  acting  superintendent  in 
1919,  and  Colonel  John  C.  Groome  resigned  in  1920,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Lynn  G.  Adams,  who  still  serves  the  State  as  the  commander  of  this 
splendid  force  of  civil  soldiers.  A  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
police  from  1905  to  the  present,  a  period  of  twenty  years,  would  be  as 
interesting  as  any  romance  ever  written  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker.  The 
author  has  seen  these  brave  and  quiet  men  in  action  a  number  of  times — 
once  when  two  of  them  drove  an  electric  car  through  a  mob  of  hundreds 
of  howling  men  and  women,  when  the  car  was  shattered  by  bullets,  and 
they  did  not  even  draw  their  guns,  and  another  time  when  two  of  them  on 
horseback  wedged  themselves  through  a  mob  of  frenzied  strikers,  arrested 
their  man  and  rode  away  without  firing  a  shot. 

According  to  the  acts  relating  to  the  department,  the  force  should 
consist  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-one  men.  At  present  (1925)  the 
aggregate  number  of  men  in  the  State  police  is  but  two  hundred  and 
seventy-eight.  This  small  army  is  obliged  to  cover  the  vast  territory 
of  Pennsylvania,  answering  calls  of  every  possible  sort  from  "bootleg- 
ging" to  the  quelling  of  incipient  riots.  All  of  the  Governors  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  1905  to  the  present  time  have  sought  to  have  this  force  in- 
creased to  its  full  effectiveness,  as  authorized  by  law.  The  one  purpose 
of  the  State  police  is  "to  preserve  the  peace  and  prevent  and  detect 
crime."  No  one  can  be  justified  in  opposing  such  an  organization  unless 
he  intends  to  break  the  peace  or  commit  a  crime. 


